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A JULY LANDSCAPE, (Taken at the Hereford Convention.) Ву Е. J. MORTIMER. F R.P.S. 


The orig inal of this picture is now ги the Оле Man Show of Pictertac work hy the Editor af" The Amateur Photographer,” at the Riga Exhibition. Russia. 
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A Prize Picture 
from the Weekly 
Competition. 


By 
KENNETH BISHOP. 
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THE 
; / | р HOTO- 

\ / GRAPHIC 

SEASON. 


UMMER is essentially the. 


amateur  photographer's 
season. Given reasonably fine 
weather, . more opportunities 
occur for the exposure of plates 
or films and the making of prints 
during the summer months than 
at any other time of the year. 

The presence of sunshine, 
warm weather conditions, and 
the holiday instinct latent in 
every worker are contributory 
factors in the increase of amateur 
photographers and their output in 
the summer time. 

The depressing effect of a wet 
season on amateur photography 
was well evidenced last year, and 
the results were sufficiently far- 
reaching to influence not only the 
amateur worker to the extent of 
'* putting him off ’’ photography, 
but extended to the whole photo- 
graphic industry, the societies, 
and exhibitions. 

Let us, therefore, hope that the 
present summer will be full of 
sunshine and pleasant weather. 
We shall speedily note the differ- 
ence in the added interest taken 
in everything pertaining to the 
camera, not only now, but as the 
autumn and winter seasons ap- 
proach. 

The vogue of the hand camera 
is stronger than ever, and 
although the number of serious 
workers, and workers who look 
to photography as a method of 


JHE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER GPHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


picture - making, 
is not less, the 
class who use 
their cameras for 
casual records of 
places and events 
is a steadily 
growing one. 

In the follow- 
ing pages many 
articles апа 
illustrations ар- 
pear which indi- 
cate the use of 
the hand camera 
for the holiday- 
maker, and both 
the — individual 
who elects to be 
designated snap- 
shotter and the 
worker who 
looks on his 
samera as а use- 
ful instrument 
for assisting him 
to make pictures 
will find much to 
interest them. 

A paper like 
THE A. P. AND 
P. N., with its 
great scope of 
interests, cater- 
ing for all classes 
of photographers, 
can adequately 
gauge not only 
the progress of 
the beginner and 
the snapshotter, 
who is well pro- 
vided for in its 
pages, but also 
the advanced 
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2 worker and the 
| $ m x : society member. 
_ ae = T X 2E - THE А. P. AND 
эке = exe E P. N. does not 
c confine its atten- 
tions to one class 
only, and our 


a у ЧА o dd 


readers in all parts 
of the world are not slow to recognise this fact. 
Specially for Beginners. 
The enormous success of ‘* The Novice's Note- 
Book,’’ and the immediate appeal it has made to the 
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A. P. Ву reproducing on better paper the prints criti- 
cised, the they teach will be more clearly 
observed, and we hope our readers will appreciate the 
extra advantage offered. А prize-winner print from the 
Beginners’ Section will also be given each week, show- 
ing the advances made bv our vounger readers. 

The great number of pictorial photographers and 
advanced workers will, needless to say, continue to 
have given them every week the very best reproduc- 
tions of current pictures and matter specially of interest 
to them, as in the past. 

The opening of the 
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second Colonial Exhibition at 
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By Miss E. Lovisg MARILLIER 


See article, “Workers we may Hear About,” page 22. 


rapidly growing thousands of new readers who have 
not yet advanced to the °“ picture-making ’’ stage, indi- 
cate that a want has been well filled. 

In response to many correspondents who have written 
in appreciation of this new feature of THE A. Р. AND 
P. N., arrangements have been made for a certain 
number of our novices’ prints to be reproduced on art 
paper every week and criticised. The reproduction of 
readers’ prints and criticisms have been a popular fea- 
ture of THE А. P. for many years, and also in the 
Photographic News before amalgamation with THE 


the A. P. Little Gallery to-day (July 5) again indi- 
cates the progress and activity of British camera 
workers across the seas. We are glad to note the 
enthusiasm expressed by Colonial readers of THE А. Р. 
AND P. N. A first 
notice of the Colo- 
nial Exhibition ap- 
pears elsewhere in- 
the present issue. 

All 
friends 


and 
have 


readers 
who 
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the opportunity should endeavour to call at THe A. P. 
office and see the Colonial Exhibition. 
Permits to Photograph. 

The peripatetic amateur is often uncertain whether 
his camera will be admitted or whether photographing is 
permitted in certain buildings and open spaces that he 
may visit while away on holidays. As a rule, no 
objection is made to amateurs taking views in cathe- 
drals and churches between the hours of divine service, 
but it is always better to ascertain whether permission is 
necessary, as in certain cases, such as Canterbury 
Cathedral, a fee of 5s. is asked, and at Norwich Cathe- 
dral, 4s. for one day's photographing, or a guinea for 
a week, is the fee. Application to the dean 1$ the usual 
course in the case of cathedrals, and to the vicars for 
churches. In most of the cathedrals a charge of 64. 
is made for entry to choir, and a small donation 
should be placed in the box in any case. The head 
verger is generally a useful person to get in touch with. 
In London and vicinity the principal parks (Hyde Park, 
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THE CAMERA IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


The amateur, be 
he beginner or ad- 
vanced worker, must 
always be Impressed 
with the aspect of the 
countryside at this time 
of year—the trees in full 
leaf, the rich colouring 
of the landscape, and the glow of sunshine. The 
novice snaps blindly, and is disappointed with the heavy, 
blocked-up appearance of his print; the more advanced 
worker knows from experience that the beauty of the 
summer landscape is largely a matter of colour, and 
turns his attention to figure studies, with landscapes for 
backgrounds, or to °“ bits’’ that may give a more pleas- 
ing picture than the full landscape itself. This ques- 
tion of colour and overflowing foliage renders pure land- 
scape photography difficult, if not undesirable, at mid- 
summer. It is not often a successful picture can be 
made unless the subject is fairly open and yet masses 
well with well-placed shadows. When these conditions 
obtain, a slow ortho. plate or film and full exposure with 
a light colour-screen will secure the best rendering. 
Snapshotting at such a subject with ultra-rapid plates 
will generally mean disappointment and waste of 
material. 
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We wonder how many cyclists take photographs 
while on a cycle tour. That a great number carry 
cameras and are photographers, 
there can be no doubt, but we are 
inclined to believe that, unless the 
wheelman is an ardent  photo- 
grapher, and uses his '' bike ’’ less as a source of plea- 
sure than as a means of merely carrying himself and 
the camera to a certain spot, few pictures are taken. 
Snaps at roadside inns or at tea-time are more in the 


THE CYCLO- 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 
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Kensington Gardens, Greenwich Park, Green Park, St. 
James’s Park, Richmond Park, Hampton Court, and 
Bushey Park) are under the control of His Majesty’s 
Board of Works, and permission to take photographs 
is granted for twelve months. Application should be 
made to the offices of the Board, Whitehall, S.W. 
Гог Battersea Park, Victoria Park, and all parks and 
open spaces under the control of the London County 
Council, no permission is required for use of hand 
cameras, and the chief officer, London County Council, 
Spring Gardens, S.W., will grant permission for stand 
cameras. * The Red Book,” the annual publication of 
the Affiliation of Photographic Societies, acts as a pass- 
port for the camera to many special places of interest 
in London and the provinces. А reliable page of infor- 
mation as to permits for photographing when in foreign 
countries will be found in that most useful of all photo- 
graphic annuals, Wellcome's '' Exposure Record and 
Diary." Every amateur photographer awav on holi- 
days should carry a copy of this little booklet. 
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usual order of things. Yet when the vast 
opportunities that the cycle offers the photo- } 
grapher in getting to picturesque localities D 
off the beaten track are considered, it NO 
15 surprising that the two are not more fre- 
quently combined to good purpose. With the modern 
tiny camera that can be slipped into .a pocket or carried 
complete in case on the back without discomfort, the 
bugbear of added weight to carry and vibration to the 
camera and slides has become a thing of the past. 
Under modern conditions the cyclo-photographer should 
be a live factor in outdoor pictorial work. 
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_ The season is now on for the periodic—and generally 
inspired—outcry that occurs in the lay press and else- 
where at intervals, taking as a 
text ‘‘ the parlous predicament of 
present-day pictorial photography 
and the apotheosis of P.O.P.’’ This 
well-worn topic, coupled with the 
equally familiar one dealing with ‘‘ the importance ot 
the raw beginner with his little snapshot camera,” is 
greatly concerning writers with axes to grind in various 
contemporaries. We are well aware, alas! of the oppo- 
sition that progress and success invariably produce, and 
so long as pictures are produced in any medium, and 
so long as art exists in any form, there will always be 
critics—they are the salt (and vinegar and pepper— and 
sauce) of the earth. But they should be thankful, 
nevertheless. Without art there could be no art 
critics! The raw beginner is a more serious proposi- 
tion. His very rawness makes him awkward to 
handle, but a course of ‘‘ The Novice’s Note-Book ” is 
doing wonders, and nowadays, with the cheapening of 
apparatus, materials, and photographic literature, he 
will become a picture-maker and, ipso facto, a regular 
subscriber to THE A. P. AND Р. №. more quickly than 
his elder brother did a few years ago. | 
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A RED HERRING 
ACROSS THE PATH 
OF PROGRESS. 
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‚ PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE SEASIDE. 
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Я Practical Article for all Gamera Users. 
By PERCY G. R. WRIGHT. 2 Special te’ The A. P. end Р.М” 
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URELY the all the light they don't want, even the most despised camera 
seaside must comes into its kingdom. 
be the Mecca of the With every condition of light and circumstance in his favour, 
vast majority of with a teeming plenitude of unconscious models whose proud 
camera users. The parents are all too willing to let one “stalk,” there are pictures 
city worker, who in plenty. But with all this wealth of material there is a 
never gets a chance tendency to carelessness, to ignore the picture and to achieve 
Get 2 of taking photo- only a succession of records. After the first flush of plate or 
c graphs from опе film wasting, sit down and think how many of those exposures 
week-end to the уоп аге going to be really proud of when you get them home. 
other, usually lets photography rip until his summer holidays Somehow or other our most cherished pictures fail to materialise 
come along. He gets tired of the same - at all occasionally, and a lot of the others are not nearly so 
old suburban walks, of garden groups and good, pictorially, as we thought they would be ; so the chances 
under-exposed indoor portraits. А fine are that the average of your pictures will 
Saturday afternoon tempts him, perhaps, e. г ль Ai not be up to standard И you don’t go to 
to take his camera out, but the oppor- - >, 
tunities of taking obviously good pictures à a a Уд: 
are all too rare, and unless he is passing | Eds 
r ^ <. 


through one of those peculiarly keen 
wi 


bursts of enthusiasm that come every now 
and again, there seems to be absolutely 
nothing to be done in the picture making 
way. 

The promise of the seaside is different. 
From Easter on, the hoardings and the 
railway stations blazon forth the call of 
the sea with all the wile and allurement 
known to the poster artist. He is re- 
minded of the 
bracing at- 
tractions of 
somewhere or 
other by fat 
and facetious 
fishermen 
airily skipping 
over stranded 
star - fish. 
(Bother these 
alliterative 
sentences— 
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work with a 
definite plan. 
Lots of people 
never develop 
their negatives 
until they return 
home, but in 
these days of 
tanks and 


its the influ- tabloids 
ence of the there is 
posters.) no reason 
Small chil- whatever 
dren sitting in why some 
the backwash of a wave make him of the 
ache to be able to snap his own babies | most 
under similar conditions. The desire hopeful 
becomes an obsession, and by the time subjects 
the holidays really come round he is should 
as keen on getting a good collection not be 
of beach pictures as his kiddies are developed 
on buns—the buns they always sell within a 
on the beach, sticky-topped ones with few hours 
sand in them. of being 
One joyous thing about the seaside taken. 
is that, no matter what kind of a Think 
camera you have, you can always for tac 
get well - exposed pictures. The stance 
cheap box-form camera with a single Rus йай 


lens, an unknown stop, and a shutter ----— pee р \ f 

that snaps at an equally unknown speed, may be more or les | be if you 
useless in the light-cramped streets of an inland town. Оп the | got one or two sub- 
beach, with the undiluted sunshine pouring down everywhere, jects that only just 
with the cliffs behind and the sea in front, both reflecting back by A, H, Robinson, missed the per. 
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you would 
The above pictures of Scar- 
bcrough Sands and Harbour are 
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By Percy G. R. 


THE LIP OF THE TIDE. 


See article on Photography at the Seaside on preceding and sollewing pages. 
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fection mark because you failed to notice some trivial detail 
that could not be dodged by any amount of afterwork on the 
negative, The opportunity of retaking the subject, or getting 
something else on exactly similar lines, is yours for the taking, 
while you are still in the same place. If you do not discover 
the trouble until the holidays are over and the seaside is a 
hundred miles away, then you regret that vou didn’t de- 
velop your most promising exposures on the spot. 

The production of perfect negatives at the seaside is an 
easy matter, because a comparatively small stop can be used 
for snap-shot work. The focussing difficulty is largely 
eliminated when the diaphragm is set at F/11, or even Е/16, 
as it often can be on days when there are big cumulous 
clouds in the sky. Risk of movement is reduced to а mini- 
mum, because it is possible to get well-exposed negatives 
with the ѕһицег set at 1-5oth of a second. This is, of 
course, it a fairly rapid plate is used, a film-pack, or one of 
the standard roll films. 

To the man who has a camera fitted with a good lens, 
and who is used to working at F/6 or thereabouts, these 
exposures may seem perilously short, but the conditions of 
seaside lighting are so different that unless he is a very 
skilful worker and knows exactly what he is doing, the 
large aperture is more likely to lead him astray than to be 
of any benefit. 

As a matter of fact, for the average beach picture there 


ON SCARBOROUGH SANDS. 


is nothing better than a good single lens, as fitted to the 
ordinary box-form camera ог cheap folding camera. А 
corrected single lens, with a moderate stop, gives a modelling 
and rotunditv to figures that is lacking in an anastigmat, 
and it would be difficult indeed in the average subject to 
detect any difference between the picture taken with a good 
meniscus lens, as fitted to a good guinea camera, and an 
anastigmat, except in the corners of the picture. The single 


lens gives its best definition in the centre of the plate, and 
falls off slightly towards the edges. 


— 


The anastigmat gives 
good definition all over, and there is no trace of 
marginal “ fuzziness.” No one would seek to 
deny the value of an anastigmat, yet every 
experienced photographer knows that, as far as 
the ordinary worker is concerned, the per- 
centage of failures with a large- 
aperture lens is far greater than with 
.3. a good single lens which will not open 
z- 45 up beyond F/11. 
gi! Under these circumstances, there- 
=: fore, the  fixed-focus single lens 
camera scores heavily. If a folding 
type is 
used it 
can be 
К & pt 
in the 
pocket 
3 uU. 
brought 
out only 
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when а promising 
composition 1$  dis- 
covered. Yet the frac- 
tion of time lost in 
getting the camera out 
and opening it 15 
sometimes of value, 
and that is why, for rapid work, a box-form camera with 
а good finder is to be preferred. The bulk and *'ever- 
presentness" of a box-form model is, however, resented 
by a good many amateurs, who do not alwavs want to attract 
attention to their movements. 

Nowhere can children be taken at such good advantage 
as at the seaside. They abandon themselves so completely 
to the fascinations of casue-building and manceuvres to 
induce wavelets to fill up holes or flow though trenches, that 
the presence of a mere grown-up seldom worries them. 
Patient watching of a little group at play, with a pretty 
definite idea of how vou are going to take it, will seldom 
go unrewarded. To interfere is fatal. Your only chance 
is to wait, and be readv to expose on the instant. 

The complete absence of clouds or character in the sky is 
apt to mar a good many beach pictures, so that it is a good 
plan to arrange a high horizon whenever it is possible, and 
eliminate the sky difficulty altogether. The beauty of reflec- 
tions on wet sand as often as not gives a strong foreground 
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By A. H. ROBINSON. 


interest, and as the best snapshot work is done with the sea 
as a background, the straight horizon near the top of the 
picture usually comes very happily. 

For the skilled worker who can rise superior to the focus- 
sing difficulty entailed by the use of a large-aperture lens 
a series of most fascinating results can be obtained by using 
an orthochromatic screen just deep enough to permit of ex- 
posures of 1-15 or 1-20 of a second. The exquisite 
tonality of the sands and sea, and the stereoscopic quality 
of the sunlit figures, more than repay the slight trouble in- 
volved. For this work, however, it is tempting Providence 
to stop down below F/6, and unless a very short-focus lens 
is used the necessity of gauging the distance accurately 
enough is likely to lead the occasional worker astray. 

Just one more word on the exposure question, if we may 
refer back to it, and that is, do not be tempted to shorten the 
exposures by giving 1-1ooth of a second at F/16 on what is 
known as a blazing day. When the sky is cloudless, and the 
distance seems to be dancing in the sunlight, remember 
that you are more likely to get under-exposure in the shadows 
than on a day when there are white clouds about to diffuse 
the light. This under-exposure is particularly noticeable 
when figures are near to the camera, for the cast shadows 
will contrast so with the high lights that the prints are apt 
to be of the soot and whitewash type, and look anything 
but pictorial. 

As a general rule stick to F/11 and not less than 1-5o0th 
of a second; develop in a tank with a weak solution, and 
vou will get negatives of a character that will give you good 
prints by practically any process. 
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With Caravan and Camera. 


By CHARLES W. BUDDEN, М.О. 
Special to °“ The Amateur Photographer & Photographic News." ‚= 


T has been said that humanity may be divided 
into three classes, those who can't caravan, 
those who can, and those who must! The first 

of these I sincerely commiserate, the second I con- 
gratulate, the third I hold my choicest friends! For 
there are few pursuits more delightful than caravanning, 
and once you have tasted the life, the roving spirit soon 
has you for its own, and a settled residence becomes a 
nightmare (I am speaking of holidays, of course). How 
anyone can put up with hydros, hotels, or houses soon 
passes your comprehension, nor do you any longer wonder 
that there is such a vocation as *' tramping.” 

You are surprised, rather, that there are not more tramps 
living the free life of the open road, with no responsibilities 
save for the horse, no care save for the next meal, moving when 
and where the inclination bids you, and camping only when 
you come to some quiet retreat, shaded on one side by a 
friendly wood, with a rippling stream close by. 

But do not camp upon the seashore, unless you are well out 
of the tideway, 
nor upon a hill- 
side, unless you 
enjoy sleeping 
with your feet 
higher than your 


head, and do not 
mind rolling out 
of your bunk a 


dozen times in the 
night watches! 
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The Ascent of Glen Croce. 


Caravanning is really 
a means to an end, rather 
than an end in itself ; 
for it not only provides 


the opportunity, but 
creates that calm, con- 
templative atmosphere 


which is so essential to 
the pursuit of a hobby 
such as photography. In 
this respect it stands un- 
equalled. 

Many people, of course, do not know what it is to 
move through life slowly and restfully. It is out of 
fashion. It is a joy peculiar to the caravaneer, for one 
must never be in a hurry, and whenever the horse is in- 
clined for a nibble at some grassy bank there is time to 
stop, for every break in the journey is a welcome one, 
affording as it does a few minutes longer to enjoy the 
scenery or take some picture. Thus the caravaneer not 
only sees the country he passes through, but, by reason 
of his deliberate slowness, the beauties of Nature sink 
deep into his soul, and create that emotional necessity 
which compels the artist to record what is so strongly 
influencing his mind. 

Not that the caravaneer is always in the realm of esthetics. 
He will certainly bring home such pictures as he has never 
before taken, but he will also fill his portfolio with many in- 
teresting topographical reminiscences of the country, and amus- 
ing snapshots of the life in camp, and the hundred and one 
adventures that meet him upon the road, for the life has its 
humorous as well as its serious side. Nor will the caravaneer 
find such photographs unprofitable, for caravanning is becom- 
ing popular, and a ready market will be found for good photo- 
graphs which illustrate this fascinating pursuit, while, if one 
has the gift of speech, a rich harvest awaits the photographer 
in lecture engagements. 

Photography is not hard work on such a holiday, for the van 
carries the camera, and the largest and heaviest outfit weighs 
little under such circumstances. Nor need one economise in 
plates. The horse will not mind the extra load, and exposures 


Laying in our Stock of Firewood. 
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fall so fast one upon another that it is well to lay in a good 


stock. Every camp requires to be immortalised, every incident 
in the tour needs recording; the cook at work peeling potatoes 
or frying bacon; the horse enjoying his comforting nosebag 
beneath the shade of some friendly tree; the morning start, as 
the driver carefully negotiates some narrow gateway; the van 
itself in every conceivable situation and from every point of 
view. 

A caravan is not an unsightly object—it seems to you, indeed, 
as you potter round with your camera, that it really improves 
the landscape, it fills up a blank here, or it balances a mass 
there, it relieves the monotony of a road—it silhouettes well 
against the sky! You smile. That is because you have never 
caravanned, or, if you have, then it is a smile of sympathy. 
You, too, have felt the same! 

Developing on tour is out of the question. A modern touring 
caravan has large windows, and an efficient dark-room would 
be very difficult to improvise. It is best, therefore, to use a 
changing bag for loading up your slides, using one with an 
eye-piece and window, and working in the shade for 
greater safety. I have changed plates in my bunk, 
covered over with a friendly rug, but it is warm work, 
and there is always a certain element of risk with 
a ruby lamp under such conditions, for no one wishes 
to end his holiday with an auto da fé. 

The cost of caravanning is not alarming: Hire of 
caravan, with bed accommodation for three, Z8 to £10 
per month, according to the time of year, August 
being the most expensive. Hire of horse, with in- 
surance for same, £1 2s. 6d. a week. Stabling and 
feed for horse, Z1 5s. a week. Hire of tent for use, in 
the case of a larger or a 
mixed party, Хі а 
week. Sundries, such as 
the hire of a trace-horse 
for a steep hill, repairs 
to van, etc., etc., say, 
105. a week. There only 
remains the cost of food, 
which, naturally, varies 
with the daintiness and 
appetite of the party. 
Ten shillings per per- 
son per week may be 


A Snug Retreat. 


accepted as a 
working basis. 
Thus, with a party 
of four, the total 
cost is only about 
24. to £s for à 
fortnight, this 
comparing very 
favourably with 
other forms of 
holiday making. 
If there is no one 
in the party who 
understands horses, it is necessary to take a man, who will in- 
crease the expense by the amount of his wage (say /1 рег 
week), his food, and an extra tent for him to sleep in. Не 


Preparing Breakíast 
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Washing Up. 


any with you) while the men clean the plates and dishes. But him have plenty of good 


even this menial service has 
îts joys. Wash up in a 
back kitchen with all that 
you need in the way of 
taps, hot water, tea-cloths, 
and the like, and I grant 
you that there may be little 
poetry in it, but it is a very 
different matter performing 
this duty standing in a cool- 
ing stream beneath the rays 
of a warm June sun, with a 
companion by your side who 
acts as your assistant, while 
you ever and anon exchange 
sallies with the lazy mem- 
bers of the crew who are not 
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will be, of course, on duty, or the cheerful good- 
very useful in other day of the passer-by, who 
matters besides greets you with amused 
driving, for he will but envious glances. 
help to cook and Much might be written in 
wash up, and gen- the way of advice, but a great 
erally assist in the deal of that may be summed 
work of the camp. up in the caravaneer' s golden 
The cooking and rule — take care of your 
washing up sound horse. Ш your horse breaks 
alarming to the down there is an end to the 
novice. The former business. Feed him well, 
may be best left to therefore, and do not at- 
the ladies of the  tempt to emulate the man 
party (if you are ѕо who gave his beast one straw 
fortunate as to have a day. On the contrary, let 


corn, and stay with 
him while he eats 
K. fot tt № not 
every ostler that 
can be trusted, nor 
every stable-boy that treads in the narrow way. And 
that your horse’s strength may be conserved, do not 
ride in the van save on the level and downhill stretches, 
and when you stop for lunch and afternoon tea, take 
him out of the shafts, both for his comfort and for 
yours, for if he is at all restive you will have a lively 
time with the cups and saucers. 

For the rest, I need only sav that each one makes his 
own experiences, and such difficulties as are met with 
are easily conquered by common sense. Try caravan- 
ning, and you instantly become a convert—** Once a 
caravaneer, always a caravaneer." 


The Morning Camp. 


The Camp Fire. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JULY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve аз а reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of ten in the morning and two in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/ll is used, For Е/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., 


SUBJECT. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies 


Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
sea- 


| 
jP » | 1/40 , | 1/15 , | 1/100 , 


in foreground. Shipping 


scapes with rocks, beach scenes 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much toli: се, 

open river scenery, figure studies іп the open 

light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 

асн h Well ‘lighted street scenes E es 1/10 » 1/15 » 1/30 АА 1/40 $$ 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion al 

picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not. too 

much shut in by buildings 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 
ings, big window, and white reflector ... 


treble them. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., about four times these exposure; will be required. 


Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. Extra Rapid 


Ordinary Plate. Plate, Пн» Бары 
1/40 вес. | 1/60 sec. 1/120 sec. 1/160 вес. 1/200 sec. 


1/125 ,, 


1/48 , |130 ,, | 1/50 ,, | 1/70 , 1/90 ,, 


1/50 ,, 
1/8 T 1/12  ,, 1/25 s 1/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 
1/ T 1,3 ii 1/6 А 1/8 ji 1/10 ,, 
3 secs. 2 secs. | 1 is 3/4 T 1/2 » 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Rocket. 
Seal. 
» Super-Speed. 
Cavett, Royal Stardard. 
» Special Ex.R. 


EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 


GEM, Salon. 
» Portrait. 
ILFORD, Monarch. 
: Zenith. 
Bots, Flashlight. 
Orthochrome 5.5. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 
8 Violet Label. 
MARION, e 


MAWSON, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 
PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special 


Versatile, Most Rapid. 


Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 

W ARWICK, Double Instan. 

WELLINGTON, Speedy. 

W RATTEN,Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
E Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 


$e Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
- Ortho. 


EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 

СЕМ, Meteor. 

ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
А Special Rapid 

IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 

LuMIERE, Blue Label 

MARION, ‘Instantaneous 


Marion, Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
Ortho В. 
Pacer, XXXXX. 
» Special Rapid, 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
VipEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 
Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Film. 
Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 
Professional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
^ Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. 
ENsiGN, Film. 
GEM, Isochromatic. 
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GEM, Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 


Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome SR. 
5 Sovereign. 
N.F 


% М.Е. 
Kopak, N.C. Film. 
Б Premo Film Pack. 
Koporp, Plate. 
LuMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
d ‘ilm. 
Mawson, Electric. 
Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed 


Medium Platos 


AGFA, Chromo. 
» X Chromo-Isolar 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given om application. 


BARNET, Medium. 

s Medium Ortho. 
Crisroip, Film. 
ILFORD, Chromatic. 

» Empress. 
MARION, Portrait. 


PAGET, ХХХ. T 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Ordinary Plates. 
AGFA, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
EDWARDS Medium. 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label, 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
РАСЕТ, ХХ. 
RAJAR, Ordi 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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‚5х PHOTOGRAPHER'S CLOCK. 
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YORK MINSTER. 
(York will be visited by the Photographic Convention on Thursdoy, July 7th.) 


(This series of photographers’ guides to the British Cathedrals and Abbeys 
deals with the best times and points of view for securing the most pictorial 
results, and have been supplied by leading architectural photographers. The 
following have already been dealt with: Ely, Worcester, Romsey, Peter- 
borough, Abbeydore, Truro, Crowland, Llandaff, Malmesbury, Westminster, 
Exeter, Jerpoint, Rochester, G'astonbury, Salisbury, Haughmond, Lichfield, 
Canterbury, Chichester, and Ripon. Back numbers containing these can be 
obtained from the office of this paper. ] 


Ta writer of Murray’s guide describes York minster аз the 
largest and most ecclesiastical Gothic edifice in the world, 
while Mr. Baddeley says, “ Lacking the varied splendour of Ely, 
the simple yet matchless grace of Salisbury, and the equally 
symmetrical but more ornate attractions of Lichfield, its size 
and height, nevertheless, make it internally, perhaps, the most 
imposing of our churches." 

The present structure was 
commenced after the fire of 
1137, when Archbishop Roger, 
in 1178, rebuilt the choir. In 
1260 John le Romayne built 
the north transept, and subse- 
quently the central tower. His 
son, who became Archbishop, 
laid the foundations of the 
nave, but this and the western 
towers occupied forty years \ 
to complete. 

Archbishop Rogers choir 
became very dilapidated, and 
in 1352 Archbishop Thoresby 
rebuilt the eastern part of the 
presbytery and the Lady 
Chapel. The present tower 
was afterwards erected, and 
with the exception of the 
Chapter House, the building 
may be said to have then 
assumed its present architec- 
tural form. 

The crypt under the choir 
retains some Norman features, 
but, owing to their situation 
and the lack of light, it is 
extremely difficult to photo- 
graph them, as the use of 
magnesium is forbidden, ex- 
cept under special permission 
and restrictions. | 

The principal view-points 
are :— 

No. 1, 8.30 a.m. East end from College Street, including part 
of the front of St. William’s College on the old gateway 
further off. 

No. 2, 10 a.m. The south door. 

No. 3, 10.15 a.m. Interior of the Chapter House. The detail 
worker will revel here in photographing the drops of the 
canopies, each of which is in the form of a human head. 
The caps of the choir aisles having allegorical references to 
former current events will also attract his attention. 

No. 4, 11 a.m. The choir, looking east. The panel of the 
reredos is a terracotta representation of the Crucifixion, by 
George Tinworth. 

No. 5, 11.30 a.m. Archbishop Bowet's monument. 

No. 6, 12 noon. Dr. Stephen Beckwith's monument. 
very fine results have been produced in this corner. 
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№. 7, 12.30 p.m. Across the transepts, including the organ 


screen. 
No. 8, 12.45 p.m. The font. 
No. 9, 1 p.m. Across the Lady Chapel, with Archbishop Mark- 


ham's monument. 

No. 10, 1.30 p.m. and later. South choir aisle, with old regimen- 
tal colours. 

No. 11, r.45 p.m. Monuments of Archbishop Walter Gray (one 
of the oldest in the country) and Archbishop Duncombe, in 
the aisle of south transept. 

No. 12, 2 p.m Archbishop Thomson's monument. 

No. 13, 2.15 p.m. The nave; * Certainly the finest example” 
(Rickman on “ Decorated Buildings ”’). 

№. 14, 2.30 p.m. The west door. 
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No. 15, 2.45 p.m. and later. The west front and central tower, 
from S.W. 

No. 16. In diffused light. The north side of the minster, with 
the Five Sisters window of the north transept, from the city 
walls. 


Admission to the minster is limited оп week-days from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Services are held in those days at 1o a.m. and 
4.30 p.m. 


Permits to photograph the interior of the Minster are obtain- 
able at the Chapter Clerk's office, which is now situated in St. 
William's College. А fee of 2s. 64. per day is payable. 

Many other items of interest are to be found in York, among 
which may be named the ruins of St. Mary's Abbey and also of 
St. Leonard's Hospital, quaint streets, particularly the Shambles 
and Stonegate, the Adventurers’ Hall, and the city gates. 
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“НЕ 15 
York- 
s hire,” 
runs an 
old say- 
ing, which 
may mean 


man y 

things. 

X Portrait by f. Bacon & Sons. It ma x 
mean a 


jolly good fellow, or a funny dialect, or big 
bones, or F. M. Sutcliffe, or a man there 
is no getting over - sharp as Sheffield steel 
and tough as Bradford hose. 

It may mean many things, but in the case of Mr. 
Godfrey Bingley, who presides over the Photographic 
Convention at Scarborough this week, it means one par- 
ticular thing. He is Yorkshire in the sense that he 
knows her broad acres from corner to corner. His 
brain is a kind of Baedeker Guide to the shire. Only 
once before in a quarter of a century have the Con- 
ventioners visited Yorkshire, but the occasion was 
memorable, because they co-opted Bingley of Head- 
ingley, and now they are going back again to the same 
county on a quest for others of the same stock. 

The new President is a local man. That is why the 
few English folk who have the misfortune to live out- 
side Yorkshire wondered who on earth—or in Leeds, 
which comes to the same thing—he was. But a local 
man does not necessarily mean one who is continually 
soliloquising in front of the village pump. It may 
mean a man of concentrated genius, who is making the 
best of his own little patch, and taking it for granted 
that other people are making the best of theirs. 

He does not in the least resemble the John Browdie 
type of Yorkshireman, delightful as that is. He is the 
Yorkshireman of culture and leisure, with а penchant 
for history, philosophy, and literature. I dare not sav 
how many societies for the cultivation of these things 
claim him as a member. Не is also an archeologist of 
no mean repute. То him every minster and abbev and 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 1 HAVE MET. 


XIX.—Mr. GODFREY BINGLEY, of Leeds 


(Presid :nt of the Photographic Convention а! Scarborou;h, July 4-9, 1910). 
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castle in his county is an open book, and the Сопуеп- 
tioners would do well to submit to his leading when 
they find themselves wandering around the quaint 
streets of Whitby or within the narrow bars of York. 

A sharp point in Godfrey Bingley’s character is his 
hankering after method. He stores his negatives with 
scrupulous care. Each of them has to be numbered 
and dated before it can count itself of his progeny. 
Thousands of negatives he has, all arranged in com- 
partments, and he could give lessons to the British 
Museum on the way to index record prints. After Sir 
Benjamin Stone he is probably the largest contributor 
of record photographs to the National Photographic 
Record Association. 

Godfrey Bingley has been three times president of the 
Leeds Photographic Society; president of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union for 1903-4-5, and a lecturer 
to the various societies in the Union for a number 
of years; a present or past member of the councils 


of the Yorkshire Geological Society, Leeds Сео- 
logical Society, Yorkshire Naturalist Union, the 
Thoresby Society, Young Men's Christian Associa- 


tion, the photographic committee of the British Asso- 
ciation, and lastly, but not least, the council of the 
Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom, who 
have this year honoured him with the presidency. 
At all times genial but not jolly, he can enjoy a 
quiet joke, and can appreciate a humorous situa- 
tion. Мау his 
week of labour in 
the queen of water- 
ing-places be tem- 


pered with the 
health-giving in- 
fluences of this 


charming resort, 
and may he be 
spared to grace the 
platform of many 
Conventions to 
come is the sincere 
wish of 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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“SOMETHING COOLING.” 


N one sense I must admit that this title is rather misleading. 

It does not refer to a new drink for the summer. In its 
photographic sense it is literally correct, and refers to a con- 
trivance for keeping developing and other solutions at a proper 
working temperature in hot weather. Stand development has 
done a lot towards teaching the amateur the supreme importance 
of securing an even temperature all the year round for his solu- 
tions, but it is even now necessary at times to emphasise the 
fact that too cold a developer means slow working, harsh con- 
trasts, and loss of detail, and too warm a one flat negatives and 
frilling troubles. In winter a little warm water, which is easily 
obtained, puts matters right, but in summer the procuring of 
ice is not always so easy, and, in additon, when procured it will 
not keep. Fortunately, science has at command the means of 
artificially producing low temperatures by means of what are 


Ву S. Е. DOWDY, М.Р.$., F.R.M.S. 
known to chemists as freezing mixtures. Such a mixture cannot 
very well be added to the developer itself, but it can be em- 
ployed in the following way. First of all procure a large test 
tube fitted with a sound tight cork. Wax over the top of the 
cork with a little paraffin wax, to make it impervious to mois- 
ture. Now fill up the tube with the following solution: sal 
ammoniac, one part; saltpetre, one part; water, three parts. 
Cork the tube tightly, and immerse it in the tank or dish of 
developer, until the temperature has been lowered sufficiently. 
The freezing mixture should only be made up as required, 
the chemicals being kept dry and handy for the purpose. 
When the heat of many dark-rooms in the summer is borne 
in mind, the imperative need of a handy cooling agent for solu- 
tions will be admitted, and for workers in hot climates, on board 
ship, etc., it is a real necessity. 
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By WARD MUIR. х 


Т isn’t so very many years since we al] took our snap- 
shots in sunshine as a matter of course. We 
couldn’t help ourselves. If there were no sun 
there was no chance of snapping, for lenses and 

plates hadn’t reached their present perfection. Even 
to-day the possessor of the cheaper sort of camera must, 
perforce, choose summer for his work, and, following 
the instructions, stand with his back to the sun. 

But with a reasonably good lens and a fast film or 

plate, sunshine snapshotting isn’t as imperative as it 
used to be. We can snap even in dullish weather, and, 


as a matter of fact, if the light be what is called bright 
diffused, we shall, as likely as not, get as much detail in 
the shadows as we get in the shadows of a sunshine 
scene. | 

For, paradoxically enough, it is the shadows which 
are almost always the most important section of a sun- 


Some SNAPS IN SUNSHINE. 
By Ward Muir. 


Special to " The А. P. and P. N.” 
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shine snap. <E ON% 
It is to the E dr 


shady parts < (Py. 
that we X 
must pay 

attention rather than 

to the glare. With- 

out them the sunshine 

is nothing. And that is why 


"X expose for the shadows "" must B E 

for ever remain emphatically the 

photographer's guiding axiom. That is why, too, 

the presence of sun makes so much less difference than 

many beginners are apt to suppose—once thev have 
dropped out of the way of sticking to the flat, behind- 
the-camera lighting. 

All shutter work should be as slow as possible; that's 
the truth.  Disregarding exceptional cases, such 
as the photography of racing, the beginner, even 
when blessed with the brightest light, ought to 
ask himself, not how fast an exposure he shall 
give, but how slow he dare give. To teach him- 
self the undeniable fact that his exposure should 

d. be slow, he ought, at first, to use a meter. 

ўе: It is too much to ask that in street work he 

should use a meter preparatory to each 
separate snap, Often the chance of the pic- 

ZAR ture wıll have gone while he delays. But 

» +, what he can, and ought, to do is this: just 

AKL before commencing his snapshotting, let 

y ` him quietly withdraw into the shade of 

2 some building, and there make a careful 

=A meter test. Nine out of ten of his sub- 

IN sequent snaps will contain more or less 

large patches of shade 
similar to that which he has 
tested, and he may take it 
that the meter’s pronounce- 
ment is correct, however 
disillusionising. If he has 
to give an exposure shorter 
than that announced by the 
meter, let him at least make 
it as slow as he can; that is, 
as near the meter's indica- 
tion as is practicable. The 
latitude of the plate and 
careful, soft development 
|, wil, doubtless, in тапу 
cases make up for the de- 
ficiency in exposure, or 
appear to make up for 
it; but it is, to put it 

mildly, excessively im- 
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probable that the meter’s exposure would not have been 
better. THE A. P. AND Р. М. monthly exposure table is 
also well worth the attention of all amateurs. It has 
been founded on actual practical experience, and the 
times of exposure for various subjects given in this table 
can be taken as approximately correct. They are calcu- 
lated for sunshine subjects, and will be found to agree 
very closely with actinometer tests made on the same 
subjects. 

Given that the subjects are all fairly alike in type, and 
that the sun 1$ not low and does not go behind a cloud, 
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and gross under-exposure. Only rarely will it actually 
bring us within sight of that rare pitfall in hand-camera 
work, over-exposure. And the meter will warn you of 
this miracle in time if you will be humble enough to 
consult it instead of relying on your own personal 
impression. 

When a sunlit subject strikes the fancy of the man 
with a camera, he should not snap at it immediately he 
sees it. Provided it does not include a rapidly moving 
object, he is likely to make a better picture if the matter 
is considered for a moment before the shutter is re- 


A DISCIPLE OF IZAAC WALTON. 


the one meter trial will °“ last ’’ for an hour or so; then 
another trial should be made. These trials are not 
wasted time; let the impatient beginner realise this. 
They are immensely instructive and salutary. I have 
known some experienced snapshotters who have given 
up meter consulting, but that is only because they have 
learnt that, as far as hand-camera work is concerned, 
the right exposure is always the slowest exposure that 
can be risked without blurring. Time exposures with 
a tripod are in a different category altogether; I am 
alluding only to snapshots. The point the tyro must 
grasp is this, that the shutter need not necessarily be 
speeded up just because the sun is shining. The pre- 
sence of the sun is welcome, but as often as not only 
makes the difference between moderate under-exposure 


By Mrs. Minna KEENE (South Africa). 
From the Second Exhibition of Colonia? werk, now open at “ The A. Р. Little Gallery” 52, Long Acre, WC, 
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leased. Every subject has a ‘‘ best ’ aspect, and this 
should be looked for. This habit of observation, if culti- 
vated, will be productive of far better results than mere 
blind snapping at anything or everything because, at the 
moment, it looks pretty and brightly ht. 

Backed plates are to be recommended for summer 
snapshots because of the extra glare of Hight present, 
and ortho. plates will generally give a better rendering 
of a sunlit subject than the ordinary (non-ortho.) variety. 
If the subject is very brightly lit, and the lens is of fairly 
large aperture, it is also quite possible to take snaps in 
sunshine with a light-yellow colour screen in position. 
This will, of course, necessitate a longer exposure, 
according to the depth of the screen, but the added 
“* sunniness "' of the results are worth the extra trouble. 
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THE PERSIAN Ву ROBERT DEMACHY. 


The original of this picture is No. 12 in the One-Man Show of M. Demachy's work now open at the К. P. S., 35, Russell Square, WC. 
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THE CHILDRENS HOUR. 


July 5, 1910. 


Ву Е J. MORTIMER, Е.К Р.$ 
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A PORTRAIT STUDY. y Н. MonT!MER-LAMB (Canada). 
From the Second Exhibition oj Colonia! work, now open at “ Las Л.Р. Little Gallery.” s2, Long clove, WC. 
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THE BUSH COOK. Ву Е. 1. Brown (Australia). 
From the Second Exhibition af Colonial werk, new open at * The Л.Р. Little Gallery.” 52, Leng Леке, H.C. 
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| ум Я Note on Some Open- 
| DN) air Nude Studies. 
| « By J. M. B. W. 
^ Specia to “Che А. Ф. and P, Ax. 
SSS A SUBJECT offering great pos- 
sibilities, and one that has 
been quite neglected by the pictorial 
photographer, is the pictorial treatment 
of nude boyhood. Now that summer 
is here, the warm weather renders the 
attractions of the bathing pools. both by 
sea and river stronger than at any other 
time of year. Subjects are, therefore, not difficult to 
obtain, while the variety of pose and background is 
endless. 

The pictorial treatment of the nude figure has always 
an attraction for the artist, but its rendering by the 
camera necessitates a considerable amount of care and 
good taste to avoid giving offence. From time to time 
studies of the nude appear in the exhibitions, and are, 
when well done, invariably distinctive. 

The lissome but muscular figure of a sturdy boy or 
youth, either at rest or in action, especially when 
engaged in some athletic performance, affords (when 
the photograph is taken in the open air) an exercise 
for rendering flesh tones and contours of the human 
form at its best. 

The subject may be approached from one of many 
ways, so far as obtaining models is concerned. The boys may be members of the photographer’s 
family, or friends, or suitable models may be selected from any group of boys who may be 
observed at a popular 
bathing-place. Better 
results are likely to be 
obtained when the 
| models are either rela- 

tives or friends, as a 
good deal of camera- 
consciousness may otherwise Бе 
present. It is also wise, if the most 
natural poses or groupings are to 
be obtained, that there should be no 
unwelcome onlookers. 

The day chosen for such work 
should, of course, be warm and 
sunny, and the youngsters should be 
allowed to disport themselves in the 
water or at the waterside for some 
time, to become quite accustomed to 
the presence of the camera and the 
photographer. It is well to have 
some preconceived idea as to the 
exact composition which will be fol- 
lowed in making the picture. If 
this is done, there is a greater chance 
of getting the result aimed at 
quickly and effectively, and embody- 
ing some pose showing spontaneity, 
which is half the charm of this sort "WuERE DAPPER Elves Do Pray.” By J. Herbert Saunders. 
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of. pictorial effort. 


form the background. 
phases. 


It is also a good 
plan to let the 
models be doing 
something natural, 
and avoid looking at 
the camera. Do not 
deal with too many 
figures at а time. 
Three should be the 


limit for any com- 
position, while опе 
boy will frequently 


make a fine study 
alone, and difficulties 
are much greater 
when dealing with 
three posed figures. 
It is occasionally pos- 
sible, however, to 
obtain striking snap- 
shots of groups of 
nude boys, either in 
the water bathing or 
on the seashore or 
river bank. 


SEA URCHINS. 


So far as technicalities 


o o o 


The figures may be either the prin- 
cipal feature of interest in the picture, or may be merely 
subsidiary to the landscape or seascape which may 
The two photographs repro- 
duced on the preceding page well demonstrate these two 


In this case, careful selection of point of 
view is necessary to avoid unsuitable backgrounds. 

are concerned, the fastest 
plates should be used, and they should be well backed. 
A short exposure is generally necessary, as the boys will 


By J. Herbert Saunders. 


detail in the 


lights. 


Ans 
С ня 
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probably be very restless under the exceptional condi- 
tions of being photographed in puris naturalibus. 
exposure, although quick, should be as full as the cir- 
cumstances will allow, to give a soft negative, so that 
the flesh is not represented by hard, white patches, but 


The 


retains the modelling 


as in nature, and 
without hard, dark 
shadows. 


A reflex camera 1$ 
admirable for the 
purpose, but other 
types of hand 
cameras can, of 
course, be used. The 
stand camera is not 
so suitable for the 
purpose, as it means 
verv careful posing 
of the models, and 
they are apt to get 
too self-conscious 
and unnaturally stiff 
while the operation of 
focussing and expos- 
ing is proceeding. 

Focal-plane or 
high-speed shutter 
snaps at these figures 
or bathing groups of 


boys are also productive of good pictorial results. The 
development of negatives of these subjects should be 
conducted with dilute Rodinol ог Azol to secure full 
shadows 


and gradation in the high- 


TIPS FOR TOURISTS. ... 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS TRAVELLING ABROAD. 


TAKE a yel- 
low screen 
and a light 
tripod. 

Cut down 
your outfit to 
the bare ne- 
cessities. 

Luggage 
must Бе 
booked and 
paid for se- 
parately. 

Roll - films 
and film- 
packs relieve 
you of the 
dark-room 

bugbear. 
/ роп“ сору 
{Бе latest 
craze; tryand 
evolve some- 
thing original. 

Never miss 
a good sub- 
ject; take it 
while you have 
the chance. 

If you want to save porterage and ex- 
cess luggage charges, take films. 

A cup of tea is a wonderful source ot 
inspiration when you feel lazy. 


Don't buy a new camera just before 
you go away ; take one you know. 

You can buy “local views " on post- 
cards; try and do something better. 

If you want a subject to appear as you 
see it, hold your camera at eye level. 

If you take plates, see that they are 


backed. It is worth the slight extra 
COSt. 
Let your camera be unobtrusive. Have 


one that will go in your pocket, if pos- 
sible. 

A steamer trip is the time to get good 
sky and cloud negatives—if there are any 
clouds. 

Remember that modern lenses are so 
good that small negatives will make big 
pictures. 

When children are importunate, get 
your travelling companion to attract their 
attention. 

Don't be afraid of the custom-house 
officials—they're used to photographers 
nowadays. 

Don't smoke when you are using a re- 
flex or a focussing cloth. It’s not worth 
the bother. 

Avoid strong contrasts of light, and— 
with a short focus lens—great contrasts 
of distance. 

Carry a small direct view-finder in your 
pocket, it will often save you opening 
your camera. 
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In Holland tobacco is much cheaper 
than in England, and you can get many 
English brands. 

Beware of getting bad money from 
waiters. They keep а pocketful for un- 
&uspecting tourists. 

Keep dust from your shutter; a tiny 
grain of grit might throw a diaphragm 
shutter out of action. 

Blue spectacles don't look pretty, but 
if vou wear them you can distinguish be- 
tween colour and form. 

Don't stay indoors if it is showery. The 
finest effects are often to be seen just be- 
fore, or just after, rain. 

Because you expect to do a lot of pic- 
ture making, don't take all the cameras 
you possess—stick to one. 

With a tank and some tabloids (Rytol 
for choice) you can develop occasionally 
to make sure of your results. 

Remember when vou have crossed the 
Channel you are a °‘ foreigner.” Ве cour- 
teous, patient, and unobtrusive. 

If you are taking a bicycle abroad, be- 
come a member of the C.T.C.; you will 
save your subscription in a week. 

Black court.plaster will mend a hole 
in the camera bellows, or patch up a 
wound or cut; always carry some. 

Most Continental railways only allow 
hand bags free, and they always weigh 
everything that goes in the luggage van. 
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You are not allowed to take tobacco or 
matches into France, and you won't like 
the French tobacco or the French 
matches. 

Alwavs go to sleep or rest after lunch. 
You can start picture making again about 
four o'clock. The light will be more suit- 
able then. 


up their schoolfellows and expect another 
distribution. • 

Always arrange pension terms, if you 
are making a stay of a week or more. 
It will come far cheaper even if you are 
out for lunch every day. 

A few yards of thin copper wire, a pair 
of pliers, and a small screwdriver will 
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Plates and films are cheap—don't be too 
economical with them during the first 
week. (You won't need this advice 
towards the end of the holiday.) 

Never take a stand camera abroad un- 
less you are going to stay long in one 
place. A small hand camera of the fold- 
ing type that can be used on a stand if 


Don't give money to children to run 
away and play. They won't; they'll call 


EC 
ie 


THE following amateurs have already been dealt with in 
the fourteen previous issues of THE А. P. AND P.N. :—(1) Frank 
H. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, 
(s) C. Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. €. 
Boyes, (9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith 
Willis, (12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. 
Creighton Beckett. 


be useful if you have an accident. 
cotine is good stuff to have too. 


Sec- necessary will answer every require- 
ment 
ESET T7 
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(XV.—MISS E. LOUISE MARILLIER. 


HE name of Miss Marillier is probably already 

well known to manv readers of THE А. P. AND 

P. N. as that of a maker of beautiful flower 
studies— а phase of camera work so eminently 

suitable to the delicate handling of a lady photographer. 
Several of her flower studies have been reproduced in 
THe A. P. AND Р. №. during the past three years, and in 
every case they have been characterised by a technique 
that can well be described as perfect. Miss Marillier 
herself confesses to a desire for technical perfection first, 


HyDRANGEAS 


By Miss E. Louise Marillier. 


and pictorial effect after this has been attained. This 
course is undoubtedly the right road to success in photo- 
graphy if that success is to be lasting. We look to this 
worker as a future leader in her chosen subject. 

Miss Marillier, like all successful ** specialists,” is а 
lover of the real thing, and her endeavours to depict 
flowers by photography is but an outlet of the liking 
she has for her beautiful subjects. She expresses the 
beauty of nature in а straightforward manner rather 
than attempting to idealise и. 

The perfection of detail in her pictures 
is secured with a Zeiss lens, and correct 
tonality with ortho. plates and a three- 
times colour screen. 

She paints her own backgrounds for 
the different groups of flowers, and her 
prints are generally splendid specimens 
of carbon or platinotype printing. 

Besides being a regular exhibitor at 
the R. P. S. exhibitions, she has secured 
a number of awards at other shows, thus 
indicating that exhibition judges are 
always ready to recognise and reward 
sound, straightforward technical work 
when it shows that the photographer has 
artistic instinct—a quality too frequently, 
alas! lacking in many upholders of 
'" straight ’’ photography to-day. 

Miss Marillier's photographic activi- 
ties extend to the conduct of a flourish- 
ing postal portfolio club, the Torbay 
Camera Club, and her successful secre- 
taryship commands the complete alle- 
giance of its circle of members. 

We are glad to include Miss Marillier 
in this series of ''* Workers We may 
Hear About," and we look for a still 
further development of her powers and 
record of her successes in the near future. 


, 
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HE task of 
dealing 
with the great 
number of 
entries for 
the A: P” 
Colonial Com- 
petition has 
E ж been arduous. 
wae It is very 
gratifying to 
note the steady progress of sound pictorial photography in 
our Colonies. That this is due in a great measure to the 
widespread influence of ** The A. P.” there can be no doubt, 
and we are glad to note the appreciative response that has 
been made in this competition. Pictures have arrived from 
all parts of the world, and the quality is as high or higher 
than the standard of the prints sent in for the Colonial 
Exhibition held at the “А. P. Little Gallery " last year. 
A selection of the pictures from the Colonial Competition 
will, as previously announced, form the second Colonial Ex- 
hibition, which opens at the “А. P. Little Gallery,” 52, 
Long Acre, on the day of publication of this number of 
Tue А. P. AND P. М. (July 5). A series of notes on the 
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" THE A. P. and P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


“А. Р.” COLONIAL COMPETITION 
AND EXHIBITION. 


Inr. WEEKLY COMPETITION 


pictures in the exhibition will, with 
further reproductions, appear in next 
week's and subsequent issues. 


The awards in the competition are as follows :— 

“А.Р. and Р. N.” Plaques: Mrs. Minna Keene (Cape Town) ; 
Gerald E. Jones (Auckland, New Zealand); H. Mortimer-Lamb 
(Canada) ; Arthur Elliott (Cape Town) ; Chas. Kragh (Shanghai) ; 
T. D. Leedham (Auckland, New Zealand) ; John Quail (Johannes- 
burg); E. C. Joshua (Victoria, Australia); Alf. Baxter (Cape 
Town); E. L. Brown (Melbourne, Australia); Harold Smith 
(Johannesburg, South Africa); C. Luscombe Newman (Sydney, 
Australia); Syd Taylor (Cape Town). 

Certificates: С. E. Whiting (Johannesburg, South Africa); ]. 
B. Doran (King William’s Town, South Africa); Е. E. Hodges 
(Shanghai); Colmar Wocke (Port Elizabeth, South Africa); 
Walter Mackenzie (Montreal, Canada) ; Rev. Wm. Forbes (Cape 
Town); Hy. D. Beck (King William's Town, South Africa) ; J. 
M. W. Whitfield (Egypt); Arthur E. Gleed (Ontario); A. E. 
Walcott (Victoria, Australia); Rev. A. T. Foster (Travancore, 
India); R. B. Walrond (Auckland, New Zealand); Hannah 
Watkins (Cape Town); Harry V. Leckie (Victoria, Australia) ; 
A. W. Hunt (Trinidad); H. Davidson (Wellington, New Zea- 
land); J. Black (Cape Town); F. Burton (Simla, India); G. 
O'Halloran (Auckland, New Zealand) ; A. Martens (Cape Town) ; 
Lim Swee Poh (Penang, Straits Settlements) ; E. Campion (Cape 


Town). 
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A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 


materials, are offered every week {ог the best 


rints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. | : 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. AND 2 
uality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


Extra prizes are awarded when the 


їп the advertisement pages, afhxed to its back, and properly filled in. 


N., is offered every week. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accom 


ied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. t 
ze-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently Нот 


ealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be hnal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to T. A. 
Ward, 3o, Fosse Rcad South, Leicester. (Title of print, 
* Guilty.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. ; lens, Goerz ; 
stop, F/6.8; exposure, j sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., April; de- 
veloper, rodinal; printing process, Paget Platino matt bromide. 

The Second Prize to F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois, Essex. (Title 
of print, “ Temple Shadows.") Technical data: Plate, Welling- 
ton.iso. speedy ; lens, Zeiss; stop, F/4.5; exposure, 4 sec. ; time 
of day, 9 a.m., June; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
Ozobrome, from bromide enlargement. 

The Extra Prize to Walter Harper, 129, Waids House Road, 
Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, * A Misty Dawn.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial ortho.; stop, F/16; exposure, 2 sec.; 
time of day, 4.30 a.m., June; printing process, enlargement on 
Paget bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to John Brown, Cliftonville, Strafford 
Road, Barnet. (Title of print, * Do You Like Chocolates? "') 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho.; lens, Dallmeyer; stop, 
F/7; exposure, 5 sec.; time of day, April; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington bromide matt. 


Hon. Mention. 

Rev. A. Gray, Burnley ; W. J. Sayer, Chatham ; F. W. Steven- 
son, Nottingham; Frank Bolton, Hull; C. D. Paton, Edin- 
burgh; J. R. Batey, Burnley; J. H. Saunders, Leeds; J. H. 
Williams, Kettering; Frank Blackshaw, Rotherham; B. Sher- 
ratt, Edinburgh; Thos. B. Bullock, Colne; Hans Elsner, 
Dresden 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Wm. Bond, 18, Gerard 
Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. (Title of print, “А Portrait.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Dallmeyer stig- 
matic ; stop, F/6.3; exposure, 2 sec. ; time of day, 3 p.m., May; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, bromoil on Lilywhite 
bromide paper. 


Owing to the pressure on our space, the names of competitors 
in Classes I., II., and III., and in the Beginners’ Class, are 
omitted this week. 


"HOLIDAYS WITH THE CAMERA" CASH PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Readers are reminded of the great * Holidays with the Camera" Competition. 
again given this week, and appear on p. ro of Supplement. 


Full particulars and coupons are 
Now is the time to seriously consider the holiday question 


and the winning of that prize of £15 in cash with your holiday snapshots. 


Two New and Interesting Competitions for Amateurs will be announced in next week's issue. 
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LOTUS-LAND JAPAN. 


HE name and fame of Mr. Herbert G. 
Ponting as a photographer of Japan are 
well known to our readers. Few camera- 
men have had such unique facilities for 
securing pictures in the land of the 
Rising Sun, and it is not often that so 
accomplished a photographer and so 
keen an observer has such opportunities 
for exercising his talents as the author 
of “ In Lotus-Land Japan,” the new 
book recently issued by Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd. 

In this fine book, which well merits 
the somewhat hackneyed term “ sump- 
1100$,’ Mr. Ponting not only shows us 
that he can take photographs of high 

- pictorial and technical ment, but that 

he is a writer with a fluent style and a fund of anecdote. These 

qualities are necessary to make a successful volume, that will 
be distinguished from the mere guide-book. 

The author clearly shows both in the letterpress and pictures 
—of which there are no less than 100 in monochrome and eight 
in colour—that his knowledge of Japan is both extensive and 
sound. Not only are the beaten tracks well discussed and 
illustrated, but Mr. Ponting’s experience far from tourists’ 
haunts—and also during the late Russo-Japanese war—lend 
variety to an always fascinating subject. Studies with camera 
and pen of the present day artist-craftsmen and of the old-time 
swordsmiths of Japan are specially notable. 

The publication of this fine volume of 400 pages at a time 
when the Japan-British Exhibition is attracting so much atten- 
tion renders it of additional value. It is published at one 
guinea, and is well worth it. Readers should ask for the book 
at their booksellers’, or write direct to Messrs. Macmillan at St. 
Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, W.C., for it. 

Special interest also attaches to Mr. Ponting’s work, due to 
the fact that this gentleman has been appointed special photo- 
graphic expert to the Scott expedition to the South Pole. Ifa 
book similar in size and interest is produced by this worker on 
his return two years hence, it will indeed be well worth getting. 
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THE LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
UNION EXCURSION. 


HE success attending the annual excursion of the Lancashire 

and Cheshire Union to Chester should have a salutary 
effect on the individuals who have croaked of the decay of the 
photographic society recently. That good organisation and 
efficient leadership will continue to attract and prove successful 
there is no doubt, and it is only when a society 1$ badly 
managed and on the downward grade that the cry of stagna- 
tion is heard. The gathering place of the L. and C.U. excursion 
was the fine rooms of the Chester Camera Club, with the presi- 
dent there to welcome the visitors. Perfect weather prevailed for 
the occasion, and the famous cathedral, the ancient city walls 
and historical houses, and other attractions for which Chester 
is famed came in for full attention from the cameras of the 


Group taken at the Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union Outing. 
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раму. А boat trip on the Dee, one of the prettiest rivers in 
England, was also thoroughly enjoyed. This was followed by 
a reunion of the party at Iron Bridge, where tea was served. 
Later in the evening, Mr. T. Lee Syms, president of the L. and 
C.U., took the opportunity to thank the Chester Camera Club 
for the invitation to their city, and for the excellence of their 
arrangements. 


Readers are reminded that the closing dates for receiving 
entries for both the London Salon of Photography and the Ex- 
hibition of the Royal Photographic Society are fast approach- 
ing. The date for, the former is August 26th, and for the latter 
August sth. We have a few entry forms for each of these 
exhibitions, which we shall be pleased to forward to any of our 
readers upon receipt of stamp. 

Change of Secretary.—Mr. А. С. Batting, 16, Calverley Road, 
Tunbridge Wells, is now secretary of the Tunbridge Wells 
Photographic Association, Mr. H. Wild having resigned. 


A Reliable Photo Mountant at half-price. Jonathan Fallow- 
field is offering a shilling jar of his well-known photo-mountant 
to readers of THE А. P. AND P. N., at 6d. post free. The offer 
is open for one week only, and application should be made 
without delay to Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 

A Photographic Exhibition will be held in Moscow during 
March and April of next year. Entry forms and full particulars 
may be obtained on application to the Russian Photographic 
Society, Exhibition Committee, Moscow, Russia. The third 
Russian Congress of Photography will also take place during 
the exhibition. 

A Guide to Photographic Printing Free.—Messrs. Illingworth 
and Co., Ltd., of Willesden Junction, N.W., are offering free to 
readers of THE А. P. AND P. N., 50,000 copies of the new (sixth) 
edition of this excellent guide to obtaining the best results in 
bromide, gaslight, and self-toning papers, etc. Application for 
the handbook should be made without delay. 

Mr. Walter H. Long, 25, London Street, Reading, is the 
winner of the “ Ensign" Roll-film Competition for June. 
Houghtons, Ltd., offer a three-guinea camera every month for 
the best negative on °“ Ensign" film. Entries close on the 
3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form 
is enclosed with every spool of “ Ensign ” film. 

A Special Offer.—A. P. AND P. N. readers who remember the 
favourable review of the new self-toning paper ©“ Cellofix " in 
a recent issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. will welcome the oppor- 
tunities of trying packets of this excellent paper at half price. 
Е. С. Neddermeyer, the sole wholesale agent (141, Camberwell 
Road, London, S.E.), makes a special offer, from July sth to 
12th only. Reference should be made to the firm's advertise- 


ment on another page. 


By J. M. Dallehar 
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printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVIC 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our corre- 
of general 
readers will be dealt with weekly on this 

In order to relieve the pressure on 
our space, answers to other questions will 
be replied to by post, but each query must 
one of the Coupons 


; і CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely 
given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are le i 


and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). 


interest to ош 


legibly written. Full name 
All queries and prints for criticism 


must be addressed to The Editor, Тне AMATEUR ,,PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked '' Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. | 
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Toning Р.О.Р. 
I shall be much obliged И you can explain 
the difficulty I have in toning P.O.P. with 
the sulphocyanide bath. I started photo- 
graphy about five years ago, and have wade 
good progress indeed, but toning P.O.P. 
has always beaten me. Му difficulty, 
briefly, is a partial or complete refusal to 
tone. I am utterly at a loss to account for 
this, as I am careful to a degree in follow- 
ing instructions, and what mystifies me most 
is that sometimes the prints will tone 
beautifully, and at others absolutely refuse 
to tone at all. And all this with the same 
formula and method of working. The 
formula I use is the usual one, viz., 20 gr. 
sulphocyanide ammon., 2 gr. gold chloride, 
and water to 20 oz. I always add the gold 
last, and have tried increasing the quantity 
and decreasing the quantity of  sulpho- 
cyanide, but all to no purpose. I have also 
increased the gold, but am told that 2 gr. 
gold to 20 cabinets is ample. I have used 
the alum and also omitted it. Briefly put, 
I have followed Ilford instructions to the 
letter, and then made various alterations, 
but have never mastered the problem, and 
that is what I want to do. I have tried the 
tungstate bath with success, but am раг- 
ticularly fond of the tone obtainable with 
sulphocyanide. - W. S. K. (Durban). 
Your experience with sulphocyanide 
toning is by no means rare. It certainly 
is one of the most tricky baths to use, and 
for this reason we ourselves prefer to use 
the soda-phosphate bath, which never 
seems to go wrong. The following is a 
good formula:—Water, 20 02.; soda 
phosphate, 3o gr.; gold chloride, 1 gr. 
Use warm water to dissolve the phos- 
phate, and when the solution is cooled 
down to, say, 6s deg. F. or so, add the 
gold. Stir thoroughly, and use at once. 
Do not over-tone, as the prints by this 
bath look a full shade more red (less blue) 
than they do when fixed and dry. In 
spite of what you say, it is possible that 
a suspicion of hypo is at the bottom of 
your trouble. We remember a similar 
case, where the trouble was traced to the 
worker having wiped his fingers on a 
towel which had been previously used for 
wiping them аНег being in a fixing bath. 
The curious part of the business seems to 
be that a very small trace of hypo seems 
far worse than a large quantity. The for- 
mula you quote is a quite good and prac- 
tical one. Are you careful to wash your 
prints in six changes of water, constantly 
turning them over all the time? Uniform 
washing is of importance, and especially 
for the first two or three minutes. Hence 
we advise washing each print separately 
under a gently flowing tap stream just at 
first. Prints sticking together in the wash- 
ing water often leads to trouble. Too low 
temperature (below бо deg.) often leads to 
imperfect toning, with yellowing of the 
high-lights. Another cause of this 15 
washing the prints in daylight. The fact 
that you only sometimes fail shows that 
the trouble is probably a small matter, 


such as above indicated. We rather sus- 
pect the root of your trouble is in the pre- 
liminary washing, t.e., not washing in 
rapidly changing water for the first 
minute or two; or else a trace of hypo. 
see also the article on toning Р.О.Р. in 
last week's A. P. AND P. N. 
Copyright Query. 
week or two ago you gave some very use- 
ful hints on copyright, but as I do not see 
one to meet my case, would you kindly 
counsel me? I have a photograph of a 
statue, the copyright of which (2.е., he paid 
the photographer for taking it) is vested in 
the sculptor. With the sculptor’s permission, 
should I be safe in making a negative from 
the photograph and reproducing copies for 
sale, or would the photographer have any 
say in the matter? 
S. H. P. (Eastbourne). 
On our understanding of the facts, as 
stated by you (or rather implied by you), 
you should be quite safe in reproducing 
the photograph, and selling copies. Our 
assumption 1$: (1) That the copyright of 
the statue still belongs to the creator of 
the statue. (2) The creator of the statue 
employed a photographer to photograph 
thé statue. Further, that the creator of 
the statue still holds the copyright of the 
photograph. (3) That the creator of the 
statue—who is also the holder of the 
copyright, both of the statue and of the 
photograph—has given you a proper per- 
mission in writing. (4) That there is no 
special condition or exceptional circum- 
stance. 
Press Photography. 
I shall be much obliged if you will tell: 
(1) Supposing I took a photo of a big fire, 
should I send the negative or a print to the 
Editor? (2) Should I telegraph to the Editor 
that I was sending the negative by next post? 
(3 Should I copyright it first? (4) Should I 
leave it to the Editor to name the price, or 
should I state it when sending the negative? 
If so, can you give me some idea how much 
to ask. H. H. (Mountnessing). 
(1) Better make a good, bright, clear 
bromide print on smooth paper. Editors, 
as a rule, do not require negatives. (2) 
This is not essential, but in case of an 
event of some considerable importance 
it might be as well to telegraph. (3) This 
would probably take too long. By the 
time you had got this done the news 
wculd.be stale. But you might copyright 
the picture by same post as you sent your 
print to the editor. (4) The value of a pic- 
ture for press purposes varies with the 
importance of the event, possibilities of 
others getting the picture as quickly as 
yourself, etc. The value may be anything 
from half a guinea upwards. И you send 
to the editor of a respectable journal you 
can leave it to him, or name a minimum 
price, as you may think fit. И is not pos- 
sible for us to give definite advice, as the 
possibilities of the case may vary enor- 
mouslv 
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Paper for Actinometer. 
I wish to prepare paper for use in my ex- 
posure meter. I sometimes run short and then 
it is about five days before I can get supplies 
through the postz B. D. (Huntly). 
We strongly advise you to stick to one 
kind of actinometer paper, and guard 
against running short by sending for fur- 
ther supply as soon as your stock is run- 
ning low. In case of emergency you can 
try any of the following formula which 
have been published ; but please take note 
that we are not to be held responsible for 
any discrepancy which is likely to arise 
between the commercially prepared paper 
and what you prepare for yourself. 
(1) Prepare a saturated solution of potas- 
sium metabisulphite, and bathe smooth 
bromide paper in this for three minutes, 
and then dry it. (2) To one dram of 
potassium nitrite (not nitrate) add one 
ounce of distilled water. Ш this bathe 
smooth bromide paper for five minutes, 
and then dry it. (3) Soak a piece of plain 
* Rives " paper for ten minutes in water, 
I OZ. ; potassium bromide, 5o gr. Dry this. 
Then float this paper for five minutes on 
water, т OZ.; silver nitrate, бо gr. Then 
dip it for a second or two in plain water, 
and dry it. Finally, immerse it for five 
minutes in water, т oz.; tannin, 1 gr.; 
and again dry it. АП the above should 
be prepared in the dark-room, dried 
quickly, and kept in an airtight tin tube. 


Bromide Stains, etc. 
(1) Can you please give cause and remedy of 
brown stains on the edges of bromide enlarge- 
ments? (2) What is the cause and remedy of 
air bubbles under the film of gaslight prints? 
(3) Do W.’s orthochromatic plates require a 
colour filter? Can one be easily made at 

home? How can this be done? 
P. H. (Gt. Crosby). 

(1) The brown stains to which you refer 
аге most probably due to hypo contamina- 
tion—i.e., handling the prints during or 
before development with fingers that are 
contaminated with hypo. After handling 
prints in the hypo bath, the fingers should 
be well rinsed for a minute or two, and 
well rubbed on a clean dry towel. 
(2) The air-bubbles—generally referred 
to as “ blisters "—may be caused by 
various things, the most common being 
the transference of a developed print at 
normal temperature into a hypo bath 
which has just been made up, and con- 
sequently is considerably colder than the 
water with which it was made up. The 
remedy is to make up the fixing bath 
either with tepid water, or make it up a 
few hours before it is required, so that it 
may acquire the temperature of the work- 
room. Blisters may be caused by trans- 
ferring prints from a strong hypo bath 
straight to plain water. If that be the 
cause, the remedy is to use two baths— 
one of full strength, in which the prints 
are first thoroughly fixed, and then trans- 
ferred to the second bath, which is only 
half strength of hypo. They here remain 
for a few minutes, and then are passed 
into plain water. (3) The plates to which 
you refer certainly require a colour filter, 
if you are to get the value of their colour- 
sensitive qualities. It is far the best plan 
to use the colour filter recommended by 
the plate maker. Such filters are not at 
all expensive, and with proper care will 
last indefinitely. We do not advise your 
trying to make your own colour filter, as 
it involves a good deal of advanced phy- 
sical knowledge to find out the exact tint 
which will suit the particular plate. Each 
brand of plates should be used with 11$ 
own colour filter specially adjusted to 


suit it, if the best results Coo 
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Colonial Preference. 

Although there is as yet 
no Imperial federation of 
photographers, our own 
journal can lay the flatter- 
ing unction to its soul that 
it has done its best endea- 
vours to make the camera 
an item that counts in the growth of Imperial feeling. Photo- 
graphy in the broad spaces of the Empire is already a sturdy 
child. Sentiment has been its nursemaid, for the cousins out 
West or South like to send home pictures of themselves and 
their children, and to let the old folks know what sort of a place 
they have tumbled down in. And it is developing. Australia 
is gathering unto itself an admirable photographic press, while 
Canadian dailies, such as the Montreal Witness, give plenty of 
space to photographic advice and doings. But I wish that these 
same dailies, as well as American papers generally, would not 
relegate their photographic chat to the Children's Corner or 
the Column for Boys. Imagine the learned notes in Tuesday's 
Times on focussing with a hand camera alternating with a new 
version of Little Во-Реер! 


An A-Bridge- ment. 


I trust no belated Conventioner has lost himself on the 
Cheviots in the effort to find Scarborough. In a vague мау 1 
have always thought 'of Scarborough as being in England, but 
after reading in the preface to the Convention Handbook, I *' hae 
т’ doots." Here it is: * The position of Scarborough geo- 
graphically, being about half-way between England and Scot- 
land, ought to ensure the presence of a large number of mem- 
bers, not only from both these places but also from the Mid- 
lands." I must leave it to someone more skilled than I to 
say what point may fairly claim to be half-way between England 
and Scotland, although I had no idea that such a point could 
be located on the Yorkshire coast. But the amazing thing about 
it is the implication that the Midlands are neither in England 
nor Scotland. Ye gods of Birmingham! I imagine the outlawed 
Midlands and the superseded Border demanding redress for the 
cavalier way in which they have been a-Bridge-d. 


The Scene of Action. 


Some well-intentioned persons are trying to wake up the 
Society outing, unmindful of the fact that the taking of photo- 
graphs is a very private matter, and that when a man does 
use his camera in company he does so perfunctorily, just as 
he would wear flannels if politeness required it. Imagine Mr. 
Arbuthnot making his favourite wheel-studies with the fierce 
light of photographic trippery breaking upon him! According 
to one writer, the first essential for the successful society outing 
is a shortening of the time taken in getting to the destination. 
For my part, I protest strongly against any foreshortening of 
this sort, for, with the exception of the return journey, the 
‘‹ getting there " 1s the best thing in the programme. I should 
like even to put a drag on the wheels of the brake—or is it a 
brake on the wheels of the drag?—so as to postpone the ordeal 
of being pitched on to the village green and expected to justify 
one's abrupt appearance in the eyes of the terrified inhabitants 
by making a great show with the camera. Т imagine, too, that 
the villagers must think our performances very inconclusive, and 
not to be compared for spectacular results with, say, rook- 
shooting. 


Mental Healing. 


A vigorous disciple of the Demachy school wants to turn 
the present exhibition of that master in London into a kind of 
asylum for those who are suffering from strong delusional in- 
sanity. He has even gone so far as to snecify the kinds of 
dementia which might be expected to yield to this course of 
treatment. In the first place, there is the photophobia of the 
budding painter—a congenital affection which it is often diffi- 
cult to eradicate. Then the fuzzyitis of the pictorial freak. His 
derangement is specifically the insanity of adolescence. Finally, 
we have the laboratory faddist, suffering from gamma-on-the- 
brain. This is chiefly a senile manifestation, but I have seen 
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premature and dreadful examples of it in young men. The idea 
is that if all these are given homcopathic doses of Demachy, 
and his high lights are allowed to play gently upon their melan- 
choly, they will return to sanity. И is certainly a quick way 
with the insane, marred by the possibility—horrible thought !— 
that they may infect one another, and so emerge each as a 
composite madman 


The Main Chance. 


Professional photography is а pricked bubble, a sucked 
orange, a—anything you like. Let me tell you how I found 
it out. In one of the magazines a lady has been advising her 
younger sisters on the matter of taking it up as a vocation. 
After valuable information as to the amount of capital required 
to start a business, and the respective advantages and earnings 
of the studio assistant, retoucher, and bait-model, we come 
to the real reward of the profession. She tells us that once upon 
a time she published a photograph of one of her assistants, 
whereupon the son of a wealthy manufacturer in the North of 
England saw the likeness, sought an introduction, married the 
model, and lived happily ever afterwards. This, of course, is 
quite the usual thing. But now there comes the saddening part 
of it. For we read that “ the publication of these fancy por- 
traits has grown so common that they do not attract at all so 
much attention as they once did, and the chances of a man 
faling in love with one are extremely remote." "With Cupid 
gone out of the photographic business, the outlook is grave 
indeed. 


To-morrow and To-morrow. 


* Now the summer is advancing it would be well for you 
(photographers) to rise with the sun, and sleep during the 
middle of the day. . . . The first three hours after sunrise give 
the most perfect opportunities for  picture-making."—7' he 
Clarion 

The Night Before. 

To-morrow’s sun, his course begun, 
Will bid us wake, arise, be doing ; 
Who'd саге to doze when Morning goes 

A-wooing? 


Through misty trees the dawn cerise 
Will find the dew-bespangled spaces, 
While cloudlets bolay a game of pa- 
Per-chases. 


That early morn, so sweet, forlorn, 
Has pictures rare beyond the prizing. 
(To-morrow we, at half-past three, 
Are rising.) 
The Next Morning. 
A-lack-a-day! What’s Bridget say? 
She says, “ Gone eight, sir," to my sorrow, .. . 
But p’rhaps it would be just as good 
To-morrow. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Lesson. А PRACTICAL LESSON IN LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


T is really time that 
we did some printing 
with you, for after 
all the print is the 
final result, and the 
negative only the 
means to an end, but 
as it is such a glori- 
ous summer day we 
cannot ask you to 
stay indoors, shut up 
in the  dark-room, 
making bromide 
prints, or even to do 
some printing-out by 
daylight on P.O.P. But we will come 
round to your dark-room one evening 
when it is too wet for tennis, and show 
you how to make some bromide prints, 
and for our lesson to-day we will have 
another day in the country trying some 
landscapes. 

When we last had a landscape out- 
ing the trees were not in their full leaf- 
age, and we shall find to-dav that the 
different conditions need careful 
thought if we are to produce any satis- 
factory pictures. Lying in the Colne 
Valley is the pretty, old-fashioned vil- 
lage of Denham, and as we can get 
there in half an hour from Marylebone 
we wil make our excursion a little 


No. 1. 


further afield than in some of our earlier 
outings. We are glad to see you have 
your 3 by 4 camera packed ready, and 
to hear you have some orthochromatic 
as well as ordinary plates in the slides. 

Well, here we are, and a walk of a 
few minutes will bring us into the vil- 


lage. There are quite a number of 
quaint cottages, though few of them 
have any gardens in front. Still, roses 
climb the walls, and some other dav 
you may care to come again and get 
one or two pictures of the village. Un- 
fortunately, the sun has clouded over, 
and the light is not so pretty as it 
promised to be, but we ought to secure 


some from which we can 


exposures 
learn useful lessons. 

We thought you would not be able 
to resist that cottage, and it looks very 
well from the bridge, but before mak- 


ing an exposure, let us go a little 
further on, and see what sort of a pic- 
ture it will make with the pond in the 
foreground. The road is perhaps a 
little too white, and not broken up in 
any way, so that it would give a blank 
and uninteresting foreground, but this 
stretch of water should give us some 
pleasant reflections. We shall leave 
you to select your own point of view 
and make your exposure, and then 
offer our suggestions. Yes, we think 
you have included too much ; we do not 
care for the trees on the right, and the 
little gables visible on the left seem to 
b> commencing another picture (see 
print No. 1). 

There is a tendency to spottiness, and 
the cottage itself does not attract sufli- 
cient attention, does not, in fact. 
dominate the picture. Now try moving 
the camera nearer, only a few feet will 
make all the difference, but we shall 
need to move to the left also, so as to 
avoid the near trees. That, we think, 
is better (see print No. 2), though, of 
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course, there is still a good deal of 
patchiness. 

To make the most of this when print- 
ing we should want to tone down the 
terrible galvanised iron roof of the 
'" lean-to " at the end of the cottage, 
and also to tone down the water-weeds 
and reflection at the right-hand bottom 
corner, and possiblv to lighten the wil- 
lows on the left, so that the cottage 
would stand out a little more clearly. 
We might also lighten one or two 
patches on the cottage front. This 
treatment of the negative will furnish 
a good lesson on some future occasion. 

Now, instead of going on, we must 
turn back, for this road, though it 
leads to Uxbridge, is most uninterest- 
ing. We go through the village agai, 
past the church, which has an interest- 
ing perpendicular south door, and some 
fine yew trees,.and taking a footpath 
we cross two fields and then cross the 
Colne over a footbridge. Here we shall 
find some waterside subjects. 

We think you have here a rather 
pleasing bit of waterside landscape. 
See from here how pleasantly the bank 
sweeps round into the picture, and how 
the line is carried on by the overhang. 
ing branches of the tree. We will leave 
you to select your own point of view 
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now we have given you the opening 
idea. Yes, try the back half of your 
lens. It will make all the difference, 
we think, for with the complete lens 
you will get far more of this bank in 
your foreground than you want. 

Notice how this exclusion of imme- 
diate foreground helps the scale 
of the distance. (Print No. 3.) 

You were talking about foregrounds 
just now when we interrupted vou to 
call your attention to that last subject, 
and we think you had just said vou 
had heard it stated that painter-artists 
' found their subjects in the fore- 
ground." We should say much de- 
pended on the artist. Of course, it is in 
the foreground that the composition 
may be helped. А little movement to 
right or left will alter the relative 
position of foreground objects. Raising 
or lowering the camera is not without 
its importance in this connection. Here 
is a stretch of stream, wooded on one 
side, and this sluice gives you some- 
thing for the foreground. See what 
you can make of it on the focussing 
screen. You are fixing the light 
filter in position, we see; use it 
by all means, though we think in this 
case vou will be apt to get the foliage 
too much broken up. (See print No. 4.) 

When you have exposed we will look 
at the image on the ground glass. Yes, 
these reflections at the left-hand bottom 


with 


№. 1. Taken from а high view-point, ie., 
camera held at the eye-level. 


HE correct point of view is a matter 
too often missed altogether by the 
beginner. More especially does this 
apply to the amateur using a hand cameia 


—fitted with a “ direct vision" view- 
finder—for the first time. 
A photograph taken with this finder, 


used when standing, gives the same point 
of view, of course, as the eye, which, 
though the natural one, is by no means 
the best in all cases for photographic pur- 
poses. 

For some subjects a lower point is a 
vast improvement, especially where the 
horizon line or lines in the middle dis- 


No. 4. 


corner are very distracting, or will be 


in the print unless toned down con- 


siderably. Besides, we do not think 
you need the willow here on the left. 
You cannot get nearer to the subject, 
or at all events sufficiently nearer to 
get rid of the tree without also losing 
the sluice, so once more you must have 
recourse to the single component of 
your lens. 


How the Point of View will Affect the Photograph. 


A note for Nov ces, showing how the height «t which 
the camera is held may be turned (o advantage. 


tance would come above the heads о! 
figures if the camera were held level with 
the eye; a lower point in these cases is 
essential. 

Of the accompanying photographs, No. 
1 was taken from the natural point—1i.e., 
the eye; while in No. 2 the camera was 
about two feet lower, with the result that 
the dog is apparently jumping much 
higher, the girl is rendered in correct 
perspective, and the heads of both are 
well above the horizon lines, three im- 
portant points lacking in No. 1. Also in 
No. 1 the girl appears by comparison to 
be dwarfed. 

If the camera is fitted with a direct 
vision finder only, a lower point of view 
may be obtained by kneeling on one knee 
and still holding the finder at the level 
of the eye; but since dry ground is not 
always to be found, and wet knees are 
not pleasant, a finder of the “ brilliant ” 
pattern is an advantage, and should, if 
possible, be fitted as well as the “ direct ” 
pattern. 

The fact that these photographs were 
taken with an ordinary hand camera, at 
a shutter speed of only 1-9oth of a second, 
may interest the beginner as showing that 
a retlex or a focal-plane instrument is not 
an absolute essential for the photograph- 
ing of similar subjects. Wis. Н; Ж» 
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Now you have got rid of both tree 
and spotty reflections, and we think you 
will see that the foliage masses better. 
(Print No. 5.) Some of the high-lights 
on the sluice may be rather prominent, 
but they can be “ sunned down" in 
printing, and the bit of brick wall and 
the plank footbridge will certainly need 
to be lowered in tone. The fence also, 
we think, might be made less obtrusive. 


No. 2. 
camera held at waist-level. 
Jumping much higher than in No. 
tumiping the same height, 


Taken from а low-view point, ie., with 
The dog appears to be 
1, but is really 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWs Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied bv the authors; and 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HE mention of the word * Holiday " 

brings to the mind of most of us the 
association of sea,leke,or river side. This 
widespread love of water, which most of 
us retain in а half-ashamed kind of мау, 
15 probably a survival relic inherited from 
our Norse and Viking ancestors. Ве that 
as it may, certainly the cooling breezes 
from the water in the dog days moves the 
camera man to get to work. 

Our three little pictures are redolent of 
the cooling airs of summer time, and 
afford us various hints which may have 
timely mention. It may be said at the 


(C.) WITH THE TIDE. 


o any 
Wellington С.С. bromide, toned with hypo-alum, 


outset, that all three prints are quite 
creditable examples of careful technical 
work, so that little need be said on that 
score. But as pictorial compositions each 
contains а hint for future guidance. 

In print A the first thing that strikes 
us is the faulty placing of the figures in 
the picture, or, perhaps one should say, 
the faulty placing of the camera with re- 
gard to the figures. Both boys are ap- 
parently quite naturally placed, and ap- 
pear to be entirely engrossed in the gentle 


By A. К. Miles. 


Technical data: Kodak film copied on Imperial Sovereign 
саа: exposure, 1-100th sec. ; lens, К.К.; stop, FIS; time 
ay, noon, June; developer, M.Q.; printing brocess, 


art; but the nearness to the camera of the 
younger one makes him appear as big as 
the elder boy. Had the camera been 
placed a little farther away from the 
nearer figure this difference would have 
been advantageously 
reduced. А numeri- 
cal example will per- 
haps make this clear. 
Let us suppose the 
two bovs are 5 and 
15 yards away, 1.е., 
one is three times as 
far as the other. 
Now, let us re- 
tire the camera 
5 yards. Their 
distances are 
now то and 20 
yards, or as 
one to two. 
We retreat vet 
another s yards 
and their dis- 
tances become 
15 and 25, ог 
аз 3 10-5; OF 
as т to. 142: 
Yet another 5 
vards added, 
and they are тота Р.О.Р. 
now 20 and 3o 

yards distant, or 1 to 13. These 
figures show us that moving the 
camera back or forward makes а 
good deal of difference between tne 
relative distances of the figures 
from the camera. Probably the 
younger (nearer) boy is a foot or 
so shorter than his elder com- 
panion, but, roughly, the nearer 
one occupies something like 17 
times the height of the more dis- 
tant one. I dwell on this 
point just now at this length 
because so many hand 
camera pictures containing 
figures show faults of this 
kind. The next point is that 
the nearer boy is rather too 
near the left lower corner 
for quite agreeable composi- 
tion. 

Then, again, another ad- 
vantage arises from not hav- 
ing very near figures, and 
other more distant objects 
of this kind—viz., such near 
objects as 5 and 15 yards 
call for a smaller stop to get them 
both in fairly sharp focus than 
would be the case if they were 
10 and 20 yards away. This means 
a shorter exposure, and a better 
chance of avoiding serious move- 
ment. The original print is a 77///e 
too strongly accented іп light 
and shade, which suggests that the 
negative has been developed а 
little too far 
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(А.) THE RIVER Ouse. 
Technical data: Plate, Гола Empress ; lens, R.R. ; stop, F32: exposure, 
3 Secs. ; tine of day, 14,50 M., August; developer, W.O. ; 


(B.) THe Excursicn STEAMER. 

Technical data: Plate, Iinperial S.R. ; lens, Sichel ; stop, 
FS: exposure, t-100th sec, ; time of day, noon, August; dece- 
; : Р loper, pyro-metol; printing process, PO.P., toned in combined 
Print В is an example of a rapid dar. Е = 
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exposure which has come fairly well, 
if we say nothing about some defects 
in the sky, which the block maker has 
mercifully suppressed. But here, again, 
we notice a somewhat similar kind of 
distortion or exaggerated proportion. The 
пеагег end of the vessel 15 somewhat out 
of proportion, compared with the middle 
of the boat. The exposure has been cut 
rather fine, so that the contrasts are rather 
harshly rendered. Evidently the view- 
point was considerably elevated, 1.е., 
above the level of the funnels, and this 
gives too much of a bird's-eye view to be 
quite a pictorial success. Indeed, one may 
gereralise, and say that it 1s seldom agree- 
able to look down upon any outdoor sub- 
ject in this way. И is only fair to add 


that the original print contains a very 
much better rendering of the splashing 


By J. B. Lewis. 


printing proccss, 


water than is given in the reproduction. 

Our third print, €, is a more serious 
attempt at picture making, and the result 
may be described as decidedly encourag- 
ing for its author. It has the very solid 
merit of simplicity ; this constitutes the 
first and most important step along the 
pictorial path. Without it success is in- 
deed difficult. The chief fault of this 
print is an absence of enough suggestion 
of gradation in the darker parts. This ts 


By A. №. Tew. 
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especially noticeable in the sails, and the 
fact that these are backed up by a light 
and somewhat flat sky draws our atten- 
tion to the matter. The water part is 
agreeably broken up, but here, again, it 
is rather monotonously dark. The hull of 
the distant vessel towards our right is 
rather too dark, considering its distance. 
A little retouching on the negative will 
easily set this right. The details say June, 
mid- day, but the general darkness hardly 
accords with one’s ordinary ideas of June 
noontide. The printing has been a trifle 
overdone. 

In the “ Seaside Episode," by Е. 
Newham, we have quite a fruitful text 
for a string of seasonable hints. The plea- 
sant whiff of the sea which it brings to 


A SEASIDE EPISODE, 


mind may perhaps move to discontent 
some of us who are shut up in stuffy 
streets and ovenlike editorial dens, but 
perhaps the Tantalus-like waving of this 
little picture before our eyes in these 
dog days will make us appreciate all the 
more the cooling zephyrs—when we get 


them. Has not the ancient classic said, 
A pleasure anticipated is twice еп- 
joved "? However, these consolatory re- 


marks will not help us much in the way 
of picture making. 

Now, the first impression—and first im- 
pressions are always instructive and 1т- 
pcrtant—is that there is rather too much 
to look at here, 1.е., too many scattered 
objects. Of course the chief feature of 
interest is the foreground group of two 
ycungsters, but the numerous other 


Awarded a Beg 


figures, bathing machines, etc., are rather 
too seriously competing. In fact, one may 
compare matters to the state of affairs 
where we have a person singing a solo 
with orchestral accompaniment which is 
so loud that one has to concentrate ear- 
attention on the soloist, and try to shut 
out much of the accompaniment. The 
attention is drawn from one item to the 
other, and back again. 

Now, before we leave these distant 
figures, just try and imagine for a moment 
all those in the dark dresses to be absent 
(including the one-legged girl near the 
left margin), merely leaving those in light 
costumes. We now find ourselves having 
to look a little carefully to see and count 
out how many this transformation will 
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wardly placed—i.e., a little “ muddled ” 
with the girl's figure on one side, and 
distant figures on the other. Had these 
distant figures been absent, the other part 
of the * muddling" would have passed 
muster without comment. 

Let us now try and sum up a few prac- 
tical lessons for guidance when dealing 
with similar figures. 

(1) Aim at simplicity of composition, 
and pass over subjects which have any 
suspicion of being at all crowded, com- 
plicated, or startling. 

(2) Aim at having some one part, a 
figure, group, object, etc., as the chief 
feature and focus of interest. (Here it is 
the foreground group.) 

(3 Having made up your mind as to 
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inner s Prize in the Week 
leave us. This shows us at once that the 
light-costumed figures, with their light 
background, are far less easily seen and 
noticed than are those in dark costumes. 

Turning now to the foreground group, 
two or three useful hints may be gleaned. 
First we notice that the figures are ap- 
parently quite unconscious “of the proxi- 
mity of the camera. That at once gives 
a touch of naturalness, which engages 
our sympathetic interest. In fact, we feel 
that the figures are not acting a part for 
the camera man’s benefit. Another good 
point is that the side lighting gives us 


good light and shade variety, and that the 


light shadows about the girl’s frock give 
a pleasant suggestion of sunlight. But 
against these things candour compels one 
to say that the boy is somewhat awk- 
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what is to be the chief feature, then keep 
a sharp look out for any rivals, and fea- 
tures, figures, or effects which can 
compete with the chief object, and either 
omit or suppress such competitors. (Here 
the competitors are the various figures, and 
especially those just bevond and to the 
right of the foreground group.) 

(4) Remember that competition may 
arise by similarity of occupation (e.g., 
other children digging in the sand, etc.), 
strong light and shade, contrasts of the 
competing elements, or any marked effects 
of great sharpness or fuzziness. 

(5) Never photograph figures when they 
are staring at the camera. Very, very few 
people can be natural under such condi- 
tions, and the staring белге always sub- 


vests * camera." 
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SUMMER ROSES. By Miss E. Louise MARILLIER. 
See article, “ Workers we та“ Hear About," page 22. 
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Ponting s new book, “In Lotus Land Japan.” 
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IN SUMMER SUNSHINE. 


By T. PLews 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. (See particulars of * 


Sunshine" competition, page 30.) 
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Ву ROBERT DEMACHY. 


From the One-Man Show of Л. Demachy's pictures in the Oil process, now open at the К. P. S., 35, Russell Square, W.C. 
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We recently commented оп the fact that a certain 
form of hysteria appears to break out among some 
members of the photographic community from 
NOTHING time to time. It takes the form of heated 
NEW. arguments concerning ‘‘ photography and 
art." One contingent will assert that photo- 
graphy is an art and the products are pictures; the 
other—generally more blatant—section is equally em- 
phatic that it is nothing of the sort, and any results with 
pretensions to artistic merit are ‘‘ fakes ’’ and rubbish. 
We were not surprised, therefore, to find the president 
of the Photographic Convention, in his inaugural address 
at Scarborough last week, refer to and quote from a 
paper read before the Leeds Photographic Society in 
1854, on the application of art to photography. In this 
paper the author's comments appear to have been identi- 
cal with those voiced on the same subject at regular 
intervals since, and as regularly pooh-poohed by the 
anti-art brigade. 
© e & 
The writer of the paper which was read fifty-six years 
ago observed: '' The desire to possess photographic 
pictures seems to be extending, and the 
A VOICE FROM increasing knowledge of, and feeling for, 
THE PAST. fine art will demand, on the part of the 
photographer, a corresponding amount 
of skill to satisfy that feeling. The best artist will pro- 
duce the best pictures by the camera— best, I mean, so 
far as their pictorial treatment is concerned. Pure 
white which stands for a sky looks crude and cold; white 
paper does not represent sky, therefore it seems doubt- 
ful how far the complete opacity of skies in a negative 
is to be desired. When the camera is used for making 
studies, either for scientific or artistic uses, I conceive 
that they are right who focus the lens as nicely as 
possible. How much of detail it may be desirable to 
introduce in a picture must be left to the judgment of 
the artist. Camera pictures are not quite satisfactory 
to those who look for something more than a mere 
transcript—want of sky, hardness of outline, absence 
of breadth of light and shadow are serious drawbacks, 
and must be struggled with by the photographer. Why 
not introduce clouds, or, if practicable, obtain breadth 
of shadow in some part of the positive by lightening the 
corresponding portion of the negative? Hardness of 
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outline may be lessened in the printing, or, if allowable, 
by putting the lens a little out of focus, as some recom- 
mend, and so give unity of execution." Mr. Bingley 
did not state what melancholy fate overtook this mid- 
Victorian heretic. 
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The Convention at Scarborough opened under un- 
certain skies, which perhaps accounted for a compara- 
tively small attendance. The 
NEXT CONVENTION meeting grew more encourag- 
AT EXETER. ing, however, as the week went 
on and the weather prospects 
became more favourable, and further accessions of 
visitors made their appearance. The trade exhibit, too, 
was notably augmented after the opening of the Con- 
vention, especially by Messrs. Houghtons’ fine display. 
On Tuesday evening the conventioners met to decide 
the place of their next meeting. The recommendation 
of the Council was for Holland (The Hague) or Exeter, 
and in espousing the former Mr. E. J. Humphery laid 
stress upon the success of the Brussels meeting, the 
picturesqueness of Amsterdam, and the well-known hos- 
pitality of the Dutch. It was stated that Dutch feeling 
towards British visitors had cooled since the Boer war, 
but upon this point the experiences of speakers who had 
been to Holland since that period appeared to vary con- 
siderably. The desirability of keeping the Convention 
within the borders of the kingdom was voiced by Mr. 
T. K. Grant and other speakers, and the proposal to 
hold the meeting in a foreign country was negatived by 
31 to 19. Various home centres, including Stratford- 
on-Avon, Wells, Nottingham, and even Oban, were 
then suggested, and after a good deal of discussion it 
was decided to pitch the 1911 tent at Exeter. 
e s ё 
The President of the Scottish Federation for the year 
is Sir John Ure Primrose, Вам., LL.D.; and Mr. 
W. S. Crocket (Glasgow Eastern), well 
THE SCOTTISH known in Western photographic circles, 
SALON. has been appointed convener of the 
Salon Committee. Following the pre- 
cedent of asking a prominent English worker to send a 
one-man show of his work, Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
Nottingham, has been asked to send such an exhibit 
and has accepted the invitation. The dates of the 
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exhibition have now been fixed, viz.: Entries close, 
December 7th; closing date for receiving pictures, 
December 12th ; press and private view, December 23rd ; 
opening of the sale on December 24th ; closing date of 
the Salon, January 14th, 1911. 
e & © 
The variety and quality of the pictures now on view 
at '' THE А. Р. Little Gallery,” in the Second Colonial 
Exhibition, augurs well for the 
“THE A. Р.” progress of pictorial work with 
COLONIAL EXHIBITION. the camera among our colonial 
readers. Some of the produc- 
tions are of the very highest order, and we look to many 
of the exhibitors to become well known at the shows in 
this country. Our notes on the exhibits in this week’s 
issue have necessarily been cut short, owing to pressure 
on space, but for the benefit of our colonial readers we 
hope to publish notes on the pictures, with reproduc- 
tions, each week while the show remains open. The 
exhibition is open every day from 1o to 6 until the end 
of September. Admission is free. 
e в ө 
The body of Australian photographers who form the 
Victorian Photographic Affiliation has sent us for THE 
A. P. Colonial Exhibition a portfolio of 
A COLONIAL prints, and express the desire that it should 
EXCHANGE. be circulated in this country with such 
other federations or societies who would be 
willing to send a portfolio of members' work in ex- 
change to circulate in Victoria. The idea is an excel- 
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lent one, and we shall be glad to assist in bringing such 
exchange about. Further than this, we shall be pleased 
to arrange for exchanges of portfolios with other 
societies who have sent collective exhibits to THE А. P. 
exhibition. In this manner it may be possible to bring 
some representative British work before the eyes of our 
friends in the Colonies, and at the same time give 
workers in this country an opportunity of seeing what 
progress is being made across the seas, with possible 
mutual advantage. Will federations or societies who 
are interested in the idea kindly communicate with us? 
© op Q 
It will be of interest to many readers to know that the 
business of Messrs. Sanders and Co., of 71, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C., has been pur- 
A CLEARANCE chased by Jas. A. Sinclair and Co., Ltd., 
SALE. the well-known optical, photographic and 
scientific instrument makers, of 54, Hay- 
maket, S.W. Messrs. Sanders and Co.’s specialties, 
such as the Birdland camera and the Southport enlarg- 
ing easel, will therefore in future be sold by Messrs. 
Sinclair, while the natural history department will re- 
ceive the personal attention of Mr. H. Armitage 
Sanders. A great clearance sale of photographic and 
optical supplies, at less than cost price, to be held at the 
Shaftesbury Avenue premises from July 11 to July 23, 
should afford a rare chance for all amateurs in search 
of bargains. Readers should write for particulars and 
refer to Messrs. Sinclair's advertisement on another 
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TWO NEW COMPETITIONS FOR “А.Р” READERS. 


A SUNSHINE COMPETITION. 


During the past few weeks articles have appeared in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. dealing with the subject of sunshine, and 
how to render it by photography. We have been 
anxious to indicate to our readers the possibilities 
of depicting sunlight in pictorial work, instead of a con- 
tinuance of the tendency to render any scene with the 
aspect of twilight, or, at least, sunless. Certain subjects, of 
course, are best treated in the latter manner, and this must 
always be so; and, when dealt with by capable hands, are 
usually effective; but because a leader in pictorial work 
treats a subject in a certain way, it is bad for the progress 
of the art when every other worker follows suit without 
reasoning why. In order, therefore, to encourage the por- 
trayal of sunshine in pictorial photography, and to see what 
our readers can do in this direction, we offer five prizes for 
the best sunshine pictures sent in before the end of October 
this year. We hope that plenty of opportunities for secur- 
ing pictures of sunlit subjects will occur between the present 
time and the sending-in day. The date on which the nega- 
tive was taken should be stated, and preference will be given 
to pictures taken this vear. 

The prizes will consist of: 


Two Guineas, One Guinea, Half a Guinea, 
and two of Five Shillings. 


The choice of subject is left entirely to the competitors ; 
the only qualification being that sunshine is depicted in 
the picture. The prints may be of any size and in any 
process. Full technical data and the sender’s name and 
address should be affixed to the back of each print, which 
should be preferably mounted. No entry forms or coupons 
will be required for this competition. 

Packets should be plainly marked “ Sunshine Competi- 
tion ". on the outside, and addressed to the Editor, THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, 
Long Acre, W.C. 

The Editor may increase or withhold prizes at his dis- 
cretion, and his decision will be final on all points. 


PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


A prize of One Guinea will be given to the reader of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. who first writes to tell us exactly where the 
following expressions occur : — 


“ Quality tells.” 

* [ts cost is trifling.” 

“ Absolutely without equal at anything like the price.” 
“Neither stains nor fogs.” 

“One movement only.” 

“Every pocket is catered for.” 

“The standard paper for amateurs.” 

“Quality is the first consideration.” 

“No charge for fitting.” 

“Tt looks good.” 

“The best the negative will yield.” 

“Write for particulars to-day.” 

“И gives fine colour-rendering.” 

“A medium that helps.” 

“Printing and enlarging in any process.” 

* Best exchange value allowed for customers’ apparatus. 
* Best workmanship and materials throughout.” 
“Ensures certainty of results under all conditions.” 
“You'll want it lots of times.” 

“Unsurpassed for colour-rendering.” 

“No other camera like it.” 

“For all negatives and all effects.” 


As a slight guide to readers, we may point out that the 
sentences appear in the advertisement pages of the Summer 
Number of THE A. P. AND P. N. (last week’s issue) and the 
present issue. The terms are used by certain advertisers, 
and the powers of observation of our readers will be tested 
in placing them. Competitors should copy out the above 
list, and write after each phrase the issue, page, and 
announcement in which it is to be found. The prize will be 
given to the first correct solution opened. No one connected 
with THE A. P. AND P. N. may compete. The decision of 
the Editor will be final. Another competition on similar lines 
will be given next week. 
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A PLEA FOR THE RUCK-SAC. 
By STANLEY GUITON. # Specia’ to“ The A. P. & P. N.” 


W ‘ty ie pi are the means of progression employed of progression are employed, all these disadvantages at once 
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by the photographer on his holidays, the usual disappear, and all is made easy and comfortable for the 
‚ methods of carrying the camera and accessories are photographer. 
three in number; or if a bicycle be employed, a fourth must The ruck-sac being slung over both shoulders, and carried 
be added. The bag or camera is either carried in the hand, low down on the back, the weight is evenly distributed and 
in the pockets, or slung across the chest by a single strap where it is felt the least. There is no pressure оп the chest, 
passing over one shoulder. In the case of cycling, the and therefore no constriction of the lungs, as is the case 
photographic out- when the single strap is employed. There is no pulling down 
fit may be car- of the shoulders, as when a fairly heavy weight is carried for 
ried on the some time in the hand. 
machine in On the contrary, the tendency of the ruck-sac is to expand 
various ways. the chest, and to draw back the shoulders, the reverse of 
These methods the cross strap arrangement ; to assist the bearer to main- 
are all open to tain an upright carriage, the reverse of the case when 
serious objections carrying anything in the hand. 
оп various It is really wonderful how little the weight of a heavy 
grounds. outfit is felt. In a ruck-sac a whole-plate or то by 8 camera, 
To commence with four double backs, stand, etc., may be carried with 
with walking, the comfort even by a weak man; a strong one will hardly notice 


most usual method it on a forty-mile tramp. 
of going from 


place to place. A 

bag carried in one 

hand and a folding 

tripod in the other 

is a very tiresome 

method, and the | 

tendency 10 pull a? . 

the shoulders | | s "e $ 

downwards and ? | АД 4 
F БХ | 


forwards, thus con- 

tracting a stoop, is " 
decidedly  fatigu- 
ing; and, if con- cz 
enue’ for ong OF Fig. 1. Carrying the Ruck-Sac. 
often, might prove 

injurious. The photographer who cycles can take the 
camera, if a very small one, in his pocket, but if the camera 
is larger than quarter-plate, and has dark slides, a bag or 
carrier is necessary. The tripod can in any case be fixed 
to the cross-bar of the cycle. 

But as regards the method of carrying the bag by a 
strap over one shoulder, this is even more inconvenient in 
cycling than in walking. The pressure and constriction are 
there, and, in addition, the slipping round of the bag to 
the front. unless means are taken to prevent it, becomes 
a positive annoyance. 

If the outfit is a large one and is carried on the bicycle 
itself, it necessitates strong carriers being built for the 
machine, and some sort of arrangement to prevent the 
jolting from injuring the camera and lens, or to prevent 
dust on the plates. Some such arrangement is absolutely 
necessary, though it is very doubtful if any are really 
efficacious. 

The same objections to these various methods of carrying 
the outfit apply with even greater force when riding, and 
especially when climbing. 

The Ruck-Sac. 

When the contrivance known as a ruck-sac is used for 

carrying the camera and accessories, no matter what means 
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No matter what position the bearer may have to assume, 
the ruck-sac remains firmly fixed on the back. There is not 


the least tendency to slip about. 


In walking, this is very 


comfortable; in cycling and riding it is very necessary ; in 


climbing it is absolutely essential. 
the absolute immunit 
In cycling it abso 


to carry the outfit. 
tioned, it possesses 
a special and unique 
and necessary one. 
All vibration caused 
by the jolting of the 
machine, or very 
nearly all, is ab- 
sorbed by the body. 
This is partly 
mechanical and 
partly an effort of 
the will. In fact, 
one becomes, how- 
ever much one may 
dislike the appella- 
tion, an “intelligent 
buffer." At least we 
have the satisfaction 
of knowing that it 
is an effectual one. 
А further advan- 
tage may be men- 
tioned. On leaving 
the machine there 
are no annoying 
straps and fasten- 
ings to undo before 


getting at the apparatus. 


A useful point also is 
of the contents from damage by wet. 
tely solves the problem of how best 
Besides the advantages already men- 


- 


Fig. 2. 


The camera and all accessories 


are on one's person; though if using a fairly large stand 
camera, the tripod may often with advantage be carried on 


the bicycle itself. 


Several forms of ruck-sac are available. Quite the best 
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for all general purposes is that shown in fig. 1. It is made 
of strong canvas, lined with waterproof sheeting, and having 
the carrying straps made of leather (not webbing). These 
straps are fastened to a swivel near the top of the bag, and 
may be lengthened or shortened to suit the height of the 
wearer. It contains one inner and two outer pockets, also 
mackintosh lined. The mouth of the bag is fastened by 
a running string and strap, and can be made to lock if 
desired. There is also a mac- 
4 ^ kintosh cap that can be strapped 
over the mouth in rainy 
weather, thus rendering it 
absolutely waterproof. Two 
small straps outside are also a 
most useful feature. The bag 
itself can contain the camera, 
half a dozen or more double 
backs, tripod-head, focussing 
cloth, and anything else that the 
photographer has to carry. The 
inner pocket is useful for a 
map, pocket-book, exposure 
note-book, etc.; the two outer 
for lenses, actinometer, screw, 
light-filters, and sundries 
generally. The tripod may be 
strapped outside. 

Everything is quick to get at 
and handy for use. The bag can be,slung off and on again 
in an instant. The ruck-sac can be supplied by most sports 
outfitters, such as Messrs. Gamage, of Holborn. 

Ruck-sacs are almost universally carried in many places 
on the Continent, but, except in the Lake district or other 
climbing centres, they are not so much used in this country. 

It is not only the ruck-sac itself that is so useful; but the 
method of carrying may be advantageously adopted to 
almost anything. Messrs. Jas. A Sinclair and Co., Ltd., 
54, Haymarket, make an excellent little article called the 
“Camsac.” This is very useful for carrying a light camera 


Fig. 3. 
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ог not too large ап outfit. Or it may be used for carrying a 
portion of the outfit; a bag containing the slides, for 
instance; or a large tripod, the remainder being carried 
by another of the party. The possession of one would 
always be useful to the photographer, or to anyone else 
for that matter. 

Something on the same 
pattern, but very much 
stronger, and made entirely of 
leather, is shown in fig. 2. 
This was made for a bag con- 
taining a Sinclair “ Опа,” 
half-plate, with four double 
backs; and with it the outfit 
may be carried anywhere with 
the greatest ease. With a 
single strap worn in the usual 
way, or carried in the hand, 
the weight of the bag would 
prove a great inconvenience 
on a long walk. 

Such an arrangement might 
with advantage be made on 
the bag itself; the carrying 
straps could be fixed on or 
taken off in a moment. 

Finally, a very useful and 
cheap form of ruck-sac may 
be made, as shown in figs. 3 
and 4. Procure a new or 
second-hand army haversack, 
price 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d., cut off 
the attachments at the two 
top corners and withdraw the long canvas sling. Cut this 
into two equal parts, sew one end of each to the two bottom 
corners of the bag, and the two other ends together at the 
centre of the top of the bag. This will be found most 
н for carrying anything else besides photographic 
outfits. 
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A TOWN IN A PINE-WOOD BY THE SEA. 


A Note for Photographers visiting the Bournemouth Centenary Fetes this Week. 


S many pictorial photographers look to their 
summer holiday for the negatives which may 
lead to exhibition pictures, they naturally 
choose a locality in which landscape or 
architecture is particularly suited to their 
respective temperaments; to such, Bourne- 
mouth has much to recommend itself. The 
above title aptly describes the situation of 
the town, for the scenery in which it stands 
has been little altered; even within a few 
minutes’ walk one may arrive in woods or 
on the sea coast, where nature has been 
allowed to run her course undisturbed. 

To those who are fond of open landscape, the dense wood, 
river scenery, or the smooth ever-changing sand dunes, the sea 
shore, with its sandstone cliffs and clean sandy beach, or the 
beauties of a sunset in the harbour, I will say that they will find 
all these subjects at their best in this south-western corner of 


Hampshire. Amongst the pictures hung in the leading exhi- 
bitions (even including last year’s Salon) one may notice some 
that had been taken in the neighbourhood of Bournemouth, 
which affirms what I have said. Pictorially the town itself is of 
little interest. 

The neighbouring towns, Poole to the west and Christchurch 
to the east, well repay a visit with the camera. Poole possesses 
a quay frequented by coal, clay, and timber boats; its harbour 
was well known to Turner, who used to study the splendid sun- 
sets which may be observed here in ideal surroundings. 

Christchurch is noted for its Priory, the Norman portions of 
which were built by Bishop Flambard ; close by, the river Stour 
flows through the flat meadows to the sea. In season fine salmon 
is caught in this river. 

Bournemouth is well supplied with conveyances of all kinds, 
and steamers leave the pier daily, visiting nearly every port on 
the south coast and the Isle of Wight. No trouble will be 
experienced in procuring photographic supplies in the town. 

H. H. B. 


e — 
A HANDBOOK ON “THE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSMISSION OF PHOTOGRAPHS.” 


F the question of a handbook on the above subject had been 

mooted at any time during the past year or two, Mr. T. 
Thorne Baker would certainly have been mentioned as the gentle- 
man to whom we should look for the realisation of the idea, he 
having, during the past few years, devoted himself almost exclu- 
sively to the work of practically and industrially realising the 
various methods of transmitting photographs by wire. 

Mr. T. Thorne Baker’s book, ‘‘ The Telegraphic Transmission 
of Photographs,” is a full and popular treatise on the subject, 
neatly bound in cloth, and well illustrated. It is published by 
Messrs. Constable and Co. (10, Orange Street, Leicester Square, 
London) at the price of 2s. 6d. It is further interesting as being 
the first English handbook treating of this now important sub- 
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ject, and no person generally and intelligently interested in 
photographic progress can afford to be without it in his library. 

In the opening chapter, Mr. Baker very lucidly explains the 
fundamental principles that are involved, this being done by 
reference to the copying telegraph of Bakewell, a device which 
was in use on the Brighton railway some fifty years ago, but was 
not sufficiently patronised. Mr. Baker, with much show of 
reason, urges that in this day of illustrated journals there may be 
scope for the telegraphic transmission of illustrations. 

If this be really so, and if any saving of time which may result 
from telegraphic transmission should prove sufficient to balance 
the incidental complications, Mr. Thorne Baker is the man to 
whom we must 1ооК for useful progress. 
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HERE are many different ways 
of mounting photographs, and 
each method has advantages 
which render И particularly 
suitable for some special class 
of work. I shall here endea- 
vour to describe some of the 
simplest ways of performing 
this troublesome operation, and 
they will be found convenient methods both for 
use in the album and when preparing small 
enlargements for framing. 
Soak the Print. 

Having trimmed the enlargement or print, 
soak it for five minutes in clean water, and 
then allow it to drain for a short time, to re- 
move the bulk of the moisture. As soon as 
it has ceased to drip, lay it face up on a sheet 
of white blotting-paper, and with a chemical 
filter paper, which is the equivalent of fluffless 
blotting-paper, remove any water which may 
still be lying on the surface. 


Position on the Mount. 

The print may now be laid on the mount 
and adjusted to the position it is to occupy, and 
as soon as this has been satisfactorily settled, three dots 
should be made with a lead pencil, one at each top corner 
and a third as a guide half-way between the two. 


Pasting. 


The next step is to place the print face downwards on a 
sheet of waxed paper, such as is commonly used for wrap- 
ping sensitised material in, and apply a good thick starch 
paste or Higgins’ mountant to the back of it, being careful 
to do the centre first and the edges last, so that there may 
be no danger of their drying before the print is transferred 
to the mount. As soon as the starch has been well worked 
in by cross brushing, the print may be gently raised from 
the wax paper by means of a penknife, care being taken to 
grasp it well in from the margins, in order that any paste 
removed by the fingers may not interfere with the satisfac- 
tory adhesion of the edges. 

Having lowered the left-hand top corner until it exactly 
coincides with the pencil mark, allow the centic of the print 
to come in contact with the second mark on the mount, and 
finally, the right-hand corner with the third mark. The 
remainder of the print will now fall into its right position, 
but care should be taken to see that it does this by lowering 
from the top downwards, otherwise there will be consider- 
able danger of creases. 

Rubbing in Contact. 

A clean piece of wax paper must now be laid on the 
print, and the whole gone lightly over with a roller squeegee 
working from the centre outwards. A good final precaution 
is to pass a bone paper-knife heavily round the margin, to 
prevent the edges curling up. If the print can be dried 
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PHOTOGRAPHS WITH PASTE. 
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under pressure, so much the better, but in this case waxed 
paper must be laid on the damp face, unless the paper 
happens to contain no gelatine. 

There is an alternative to the use of waxed paper when 
rubbing down on the mount, and that is to employ a piece 
of fine muslin which has had the stiff dressing well washed 
out of it. The muslin must be soaked in clean water and 
lightly wrung out before being laid on the face of the print. 
A few firm strokes with the squeegee will now bring the 
print into close contact with the mount, and at the same 
time impress on its surface the imprint of the muslin, which 
may in certain cases add to the artistic merit of the picture 
by slightly obscuring undesirable detail. 

An Alternative. 

Another alternative which may be employed for mount- 
ing all sizes is to procure a piece of cardboard of the same 
size as the mount to ke used. The surface of this should be 
waxed, and as soon as the print has received its coating of 
paste it should be laid face down on the waxed card and 
adjusted to the exact position required on the mount, always 
remembering that right and left will be reversed when the 
print is transferred. 

If the two top corners of the mount are now made to coin- 
cide with those of the waxed cardboard, the remainder of 
the mount may be pressed home, and on raising it the print 
will be found in position, and should be well rubbed down 
after covering with a waxed paper. 

It may be desirable to add that waxcd surfaces are only 
necessary when prints are mounted in a damp state and are 
coated with a gelatine emulsion. To mount pictures in a 
dry state will be the subject of the next article. 


—— M —— 


PRINTING PORTRAITS ON 


T a recent wedding breakfast each of the table serviettes 

with which the guests were provided had printed upon it a 
photograph of the bride and bridegroom. The photograph was 
a permanent, washable print, and the guests afterwards took 
them as souvenirs. This is a novel idea, and the writer, 
making inquiries concerning this method of photography, 
obtained the following particulars. The serviettes themselves 
were of a special material, similar in texture to mercerised 
sateen, and the method employed as follows. Make a sensitising 
solution as follows :—(1) Dissolve т oz. of iron and ammonium 
citrate (green scales) in 8 oz. of cold water. Be careful to get 
green scales. No other kind will do. (2) Dissolve 1 oz. of citric 
acid in 4 oz. of hot water; then add to No. т. (3) Dissolve 
1 oz. of nitrate silver (flake) in 4 oz. of medium hot water; then 
add to Nos. 1 and 2. 

Place the fabric to be printed on a sheet of glass, pour out a 
little solution in a glass or cup, take a piece of new sponge and 
apply the solution to the fabric; then hang it up to dry in the 
dark-room. When the cloth is dry, place the sensitised side next 
to the negative, first drawing the back of the fabric over a thin 
cardboard the exact size of the negative. Then place in printing 
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frame and proceed to print in the sun. When the print shows 
out strong, remove from frame and wash out thoroughly under 
running water. 

After washing out all the solution, place the cloth in a weak 
solution of hypo, in the proportion of т oz. of hypo to 20 oz. of 
water. Leave in the hypo bath from two to four minutes, then 
wash out in running water until all the hypo is removed. Then 
wring out, and lay the print on an ironing pad, face down. 

Take a flat iron as hot as the fabric will stand without scorch- 
ing, and iron the back of thepicture until all moisture is removed. 
Then turn the picture over and press the printed side with the 
hot iron, moving over the surface quickly and with pressure. 
This puts a gloss on the print. For best results, print fabric 
immediately after solution has dried on it. Do not let any 
metal touch solution or sensitised fabric, and do not expose 
either to strong light. Apart from printing photographs on ser- 
viettes, the method outlined above can be adopted for other 
purposes, such as printing upon cushion-slips, screens, hand. 
kerchiefs, bookmarks, and art needlework, and of course any 
subject that the negatives can give may be used. Fairly 
vigorous negatives are required. PU. 
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OUBTLESS the 
rank and file of 
ordinary practitioners 
will appreciate the 
convenience of pur- 
chasing а gradated 
colour screen, and 
using it without any 
very special prepara- 
tion or the need of 
altering the camera, 
| but the satisfactory 
use of a gradated screen as sold depends largely on the 
understanding of certain fundamental principles which have 
already been touched upon in treating of the sky shade. 
The best method of practical instruction in the fundamental 
principles is to take in hand an ordinary camera-obscura, 
as usually supplied and fitted for photographic work, and 
to carefully try the experiments with black paper, which | 
detailed in the article of June 28. Also it will be well to 
study the effect of partial masking with black paper in the 
back conjugate, or between the lens and the plate. 

These experiments will show that the grading effect of a 
screen is nothing at a cardinal or hinging point (approxi- 
mately the position of the diaphragm in the case of a usual 
doublet), but as the screen is brought into either conjugate, 
the grading effect begins to show, and for a given distance 
from the lens the grading effect is more pronounced in the 
short conjugate (behind the lens) than in the long conjugate 
(before the lens). In short, to produce a marked grading 
effect when the screen is close in front of the lens, the 
screen must be extremely abrupt in its transition from light 
to dark. 

Let us go back to the gradated colour screen of Mr. E. 
Е. Beckwith (British Patent Specification, No. 25,055 of the 
year 1902). This, in its normal form, is shown in approxi- 
mately correct proportion by fig. 1. It consists of two 
prisms of glass, one coloured and the other plain, these 
being cemented together so as to form a parallel-sided 
mass, but of varying colour intensity. The gradation of 
this form would under no circumstances very clearly dif- 
ferentiate between sky and terrestrial features, but the 
alternative form, fig. 2, would 
give a more pronounced dis- 
tinction; still, this distinction 
would generally fall short of 
that obtainable by a fully or 
nearly opaque screen close to or 
near the front of the lens, as 
indicated in the A. P. AND P.N 
for June 28. 

The principle of sudden 
gradation in the screen becom- 
ing soft gradation in the picture 


appears to be very clearly | 

=ч r ,* LI i . . F . 2. 
recognised by T. Willsie, who "ed к 
in his British Patent Specification, No. 10,240 of 


the year 1903, describes a screen like fig. 4, in which 
the chromatic elements are sudden or abrupt in their 
boundaries. In order of colour and counting from the 
top downwards, the horizontal bands are described as 
red, orange, yellow, green or colourless, blue, indigo and 
violet. Such a screen with an abrupt transition close in 
front of the lens might have a very pronounced sky-shading 
effect; and the practical utility of this form might be con- 
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siderably enhanced if the colour strips could be made 
movable or adjustable. Let us suppose that it were wished 
to obtain orthochromatic effect in the sky, and normal effect, 
or even pronounced anti-orthochromatic effect on the terres- 
trial portion, the front of the lens might be half or partly 
covered by the red, the orange, or the yellow and partly by 
the green, colourless, blue, indigo, or violet. 

It should be clearly understood that the generally desirable 
position for the screen with abrupt transitions is close in 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3. 


front of the lens, but such a screen as fig. 1 would be of 
very trivial or negligible gradating effect if close in front, 
the effective position being some considerable distance in 
front or, better, behind the lens. 

The Editor informs me that Mr. H. G. Ponting has a 
screen for every lens, and in this we may detect the keynote 
of the effective use of the graded screen: individual and 
thoughtful adjustment rather than a hasty or chaotic use. 

That principle of adjustment to the subject which is in- 
volved in the sky-shade, figs. 1 and 2 of my article of June 
28, may be applied to the colour screen by some such 
method as is indicated by fig. 3 of the present article. Let 
the figure represent a disc of glass (the so-called patent 
plate ог the more accurately surfaced “* optical plate ’’), the 
surface of which is thinly gelatinised or collodionised. This 
being adjusted rather closely to the front of the lens, and 
with the collodionised or gelatinised side outwards, the 
necessary stain is painted on with a brush, and, if desirable, 
in two steps, as suggested by the drawing. А saturated 
aqueous solution of tartrazine or of naphthol yellow may 
be brushed on to suit the scene, and in degrees of intensity 
as suggested by fig. 3. 

It will be obvious that the method last suggested will not 
appeal to the photographic worker whose chief aim is speed, 
but apart from the question of approximately outlining the 
sky, we have here an advantage incident to a commercial 
form, in which the gradation is rather abrupt, that of not 
increasing the general exposure to an appreciable extent. 


The Plate of Graded Sensitiveness ог of Graded 
Orthochromatism. 

Although I have had no experience of the use of plates 
of graded sensitiveness (unless, perhaps, when the grading 
has been unintentional), | may refer to Beckwith and 
Carten's method of grading the sensitiveness or the ortho- 
chromatism of plates, as described in their British Patent 
Specification, No. 27,059 of the year 1903. Anyone interested 
can obtain this specification by writing the above data, with 
his own address, on an eightpenny postcard (Patent Form 
C r, obtainable from stock at the chief post offices, or to 
order at any post office), and posting the card. 

A final article on the use of special grading stops or shut- 
ters will complete the present series. 
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ОХСЕ again 
“The Little Gal- 
lery ” at the 
house of THE 
A. P. AND P М. 
contains an ex- 
hibition of pic- 


torial work Бу 
colonial readers 
“= of this journal, 
and again a 


healthy progress in pictorial work with the camera is well 
demonstrated. This is undoubtedly due to the useful func- 
tion played by photographic societies in the various colonies 
in bringing together workers with a common interest, and in 
fostering the desire for better photographic work. 

The importance of the exhibition cannot be overrated, as 
it indicates to workers at home what is being done by photo- 
graphers in our colonies all over the world. Further than 
this, the great advance in quality will be obvious to the 
visitor who saw last year’s colonial exhibition at “ The A. P. 
Little Gallery.” 

Keen appreciation of the beauties of Nature and a better 
knowledge of how to render them by photography are 
visible; and again some of the generally accepted charac- 
teristics of the colonies from whence the photographs hail 
are obvious in the pictures themselves. 

This year, as at the last colonial exhibition, South Africa 
takes pride of place in quantity and in quality; and the 
work coming from this part of the world shows a vitality and 
strength that must be very encouraging to all concerned. 

The special prize offered for the best collective exhibit 
sent by any colonial photographic society is awarded to 


THE CAPE TOWN PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Pictures from South Africa. 

The work from South Africa is again characterised by a 
sunniness and breadth of treatment suggestive of the 
broad veldt and the regions bathed in the equatorial sun. 
Pictures from Cape Town, Johannesburg, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Natal, Port Elizabeth, etc., figure on the 
walls of the exhibition. Visitors will be familiar with the 
fine figure work of Mrs. Minna Keene, notably her studies 
of Malay and Kaffir women. These racial types are splen- 
didly portrayed ; and apart from their qualities as pictorial 
productions, will undoubtedly be of great value from the 
ethnological point of view. This clever worker certainly 
takes a high place in the ranks of modern photographers. 

Another strong South African worker, but onc, we feel, 
who has yet to do his best work, is Arthur Elliott. The pro- 
ductions of this worker are virile and instinct with life and 
strength. His mastery of photographic technique is also 
undoubted. It only remains now for him to apply his 
strength and knowledge to the production of some really 
fine subject to place him in the forefront of colonial workers. 
In most cases he appears to be hampered by his subjects, 
which do not strike one as being “big.” Nevertheless, he 
has the seeing eye, and will appreciate that in pictorial 
photography the part is frequently greater than the whole. 
Other workers from South Africa meriting special notice 
are—Colmar Wocke, Port Elizabeth; Harold Smith, 
Johannesburg; Alf. Baxter, Cape Town; S. B. Le Mare, 
Johannesburg; Syd. Tavlor, Cape Town; John Quail, 
Tohannesburg: G. E- Whiting, Johannesburg ; Rev. Wm. 
Forbes, Cape Town; Hv. D. Beck, King William's Town ; 
W. S. James, Johannesburg. Most of the pictures from 
Johannesburg form part of a collection by the Johannes- 
burg Art Circle, a body of pictorial workers with evidently 
high ideals. 


Che Second Exhibition of Colonial Photographs 
at “Che fi. P. Little Gallery." 
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Pictures from Australia. 


A notable contribution from 
tralia is the collection of prints 
included in the International Portfolio of the Vic- 
torian Photographic Affiliation. This portfolio contains a 
number of prints which, if small in size, are extremely in- 
teresting and of good quality. The work from Australia 
generally has more of the characteristics of the average 
work by members of photographic societies in England, 
although in most cases where landscape subjects are dealt 
with, the difference in the character of the country is very 
marked. Other Australian workers demanding attention are 
С. L. Newman, Ernest L. Brown (Melbourne), and Е. С. 
Joshua (Melbourne). 


Pictures from New Zealand. 

Of the New Zealand contingent, the work of Gerald E. 
Jones (Auckland) takes a prominent position. This clever 
photographer devotes his attention almost entirely to the 
gum-bichromate process, and his collection of twenty 
pictures contains many notable examples. This is particu- 
larly the case with “A Study” and “ Portrait of the Painter 
Payton.” In some instances, however, there is no doubt Mr. 
Jones would have secured better results by the choice of a 
different medium, as it does not necessarily follow that 
because a certain pigment process suits one type of subject 
it will suit every print. In fact, the reverse is usually true ; 
and in the case of this worker’s productions several subjects 
would have been better in another process. Another New 
Zealand photographer whose work is of outstanding merit is 
T. D. Leedham, also of Auckland. His pictures indicate 
that the atmospheric conditions which obtain in New Zealand 
are very similar to those in the great English towns, and 
street scenes and studies of smoke have appealed to Mr. 
Leedham with complete success. In fact, it would not be 
difficult to imagine that some of his pictures were taken on 
wet days in London. Pictures by В. В. Walrond (Auckland), 
G. O’Halloran (Auckland), M. Trenwith (Auckland), H. 
Davidson (Wellington), Arthur N. Breckon (Auckland) are 
also worthy of note. 


Pictures from Canada. 

Of the pictures from Canada, indisputably the premier 
position is held by H. Mortimer-Lamb. In fact, in one or 
two of his pictures—notably “Portrait” (No. 15) and 
“Mother and Child” (No. 20)—we have the finest produc- 
tions in the exhibition. We shall have further to say on 
these prints later. Pictures by Sidney Carter, Walter Mac- 
kenzie, Arthur E. Gleason, and A. E. Gleed also attract 
attention. 

Pictures from Indie, Egypt. Shanghai), Trinidad, 

and other Colonies. 

The four colonies mentioned above undoubtedly show 
work in the greatest quantities, but at the same time pic- 
tures from various other parts of the world run the larger 
collections very close in the matter of quality. This is par- 
ticularly so in the case of the work sent bv Chas. H. Kragh, 
of Shanghai, whose figure studies (one of which is reproduced 
in the present issue) are notable for their masterly treatment 
of somewhat difficult “subjects. From Trinidad, too, the 
pictures by A. W. Hunt—oil prints, showing a great feeling 
for atmospheric delicacv—are notable; while prints by 
J. W. M. Whitfield, of Egypt, show the gum and oil pro- 
cesses dealt with in a strong manner, and portraying native 
scenes with considerable pictorial skill The work from 
India is not at all strong, and the prints on view do not indi- 
cate that the workers are producing anything more than 
photographs of the snapshop variety. An exception 15 a 
picture by the Rev. A. T. Foster, of Travancore, which shows 
an Indian landscape from a remarkably effective view-point. 

(There notes will be continued next week ) 
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SCARBOROUGH FROM THE SOUTH CLIFF. 


LAST 


HE first instalment of Conventioners who reached Scar- 

borough on Saturday evening did so in a blinding rain- 
storm, which had hung sheet-like across the Yorkshire valleys, 
and was more picturesquely seen from the railway carriage 
than from the Scarborough foreshore. But, as one stolid York- 
shireman expounded his homely philosophy to me, “И doan't 
do for folks to see a place at its best when they first come. You 
want to let it grow on ’em like." And by Sunday morning the 
weather had thrown off its fit of depression, and under the 
pilotage of Secretary Bridge and Ex-President Snowden Ward 
some of the party were early astir, appreciating Scarborough’s 
double-bay frontage to the sea, and especially the old harbour 
and the narrow streets of the fishing quarter near by. Others 
sampled the famous Church Parade by the South Cliff. 


The Exhibitions. 


A feature of this, the twenty-fifth, Convention was an exhibit 
of particular interest to the older members, in the shape of 
relics of former meetings. The first object to meet the eye in 
St. Nicholas Hall, where-the meetings were held, was a large 
frame containing cabinet photographs of the twenty-two gentle- 
men who have served the Convention as President. There were 
also reproductions of the various groups that have been taken 
since the first gathering in Derby in 1886. That first group, by 
the way, included A. L. Henderson, B. J. Edwards, J. Stuart, 
A. Haddon, and other prominent figures in the photographic 
world of a quarter of a century ago, some of whom, happily. are 
still with us. A collection of old badges was also on exhibi- 
tion, as well as every issue of the Convention Handbook, the 
covers of which illustrated the evolution of a decorative effect, 
from the severe simplicity of Birmingham to the Scotch plaid 
design of Perth. 

The Scarborough and District Photographic Society, some 
of whose committee men took parties round the town on Mon- 
day, were responsible for a very effective exhibition of some 
sixty frames, among which the studies of Italian architecture 
by Mr. George Whitfield, the natural history records by Mr. 
Stanley Crook, and the snow, sea, marsh and sunrise effecis 
by Mr. C. E. Wanless were prominent. The illness and absence 
of Mr. E. L. Davis, president of the Scarborough Society, was 
much regretted. 


Trade Exhibits. 


The trade section was smaller than usual, but very attractive. 
The stall of Messrs. Illingworth and Co. was noteworthy for 
its effective lighting arrangements. It was empanelled through- 
out with sepia enlargements of Scarborough views, and although 
these had no hint of colour—except sepia—in daylight, the 
lighting of an electric lamp behind each picture appeared to 
flood it with colour, giving it all the appearance of a hand- 
coloured photograph. We were permitted to investigate behind 
the scenes, but we will respect Messrs. Illingworth's copyright, 
if there is one, in the neat device which accounted for so pretty 
a display. Continual demonstrations of Enitone were given at 
this stall. 

The Platinotype Company were well in evidence, as usual. 
On this occasion they showed specimens of some new papers, 
including the warm-toned buff-black, a specially dainty buff 
sepia, and buff-japine—a paper which will stand scrubbing. 
Their prints on fabrics other than paper drew the attention 
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of the ladies, who speculated upon the attractiveness of photo- 
graphic cushion covers, photographic antimacassars, and so on. 
The fabrics included sateen sepia, coarse linen, with borders 
of drawn threadwork around the picture, and silk, which last, 
however, #5 not so good a material for photographic printing 
as some others. 

Messrs. Lumiére had a fine autochrome section, and the 
Aerograph demonstrator was once again, to the casual visitor, 
perhaps the most interesting of all. 

Monday's Proceedings 

The municipal welcome of Scarborough to the Convention 
was very hearty. 

The Mayor of Scarborough—a very excellent sample of the 
true Yorkshire host—gave a civic welcome to the Conventioners, 
and waxed eloquent over the beauties of his town. A vote of 
thanks to his Worship was proposed and seconded by Mr. 
Cattley (Harrogate) and Mr. Grant (London). 

In inducting the President, Mr. Snowden Ward referred to the 
appropriateness of the fact that the retiring and the incoming 
presidents should both be Yorkshiremen. Mr. Godfrey Bingley 
was a record and survey worker long before that kind of work 
was fashionable. It was the simple fact that in the direction 
of record and survey work he had the most valuable collection 
of negatives to be found in the country to-day. In the course 
of some amusing reminiscences, Mr. Ward referred to his early 
photographic experiences in Yorkshire, and how, visiting 
Whitby Abbey years ago, the janitor of that day refused to 
admit a camera. Pressed for hıs reasons, he said that he did 
not know, but the ruins were in a very shaky condition, and 
he “could not say what might happen if even a very small 
film were taken! " 

The whole of Monday was spent in reunion and in desultory 
work about Scarborough, and in the evening Mr. Godfrey 
Bingley delivered a remarkably brief presidential address. He 
recalled his long personal connection with the Convention, from 
the time when he was local secretary, on the occasion of its 
visit to his own town of Leeds in 1896. Never before or since, 
he said, had the plate-maker benefited to the same extent as at 
that Convention. In those days it was the custom to ask the 
members how many exposures they had made in the course 
of an outing, and as a result of a census in the homeward-bound 
railway train it was found that on the three principal excursions 
the exposed plates must at least have numbered 3,320. 

Then Mr. Bingley dived even further back into history, and 
traced the secret spring of pictorial photography to the year 
1854. Of course, it accomplished its first trickle at Leeds, and 
in the minute-book of a Leeds society, with which he was con- 
nected, he found that fifty-six years ago a paper was read by 
one of the members, “Оп the Application of Art to Photo- 
graphic Purpose." 

Finaly, Mr. Bingley urged amateurs, whether pictorially, 
scientifically or archaologically inclined, to take up some de- 
finite line ot work, instead of waiting, Micawber-like, for some- 
thing to turn up. 

The proceedings were brought to a conclusion with various 
complimentary speeches and a further taste of the quality of 
the Scarborough photographers in the shape of a set of slides. 
On Tuesday morning some sixty or seventy went, char-à-banc, to 
Whitby. 
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THE following amateurs have already been dealt with in 


the fifteen previous issues of THE A. P. AND P.N. :—(1) Frank Ue 
H. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, Ga 
(s) C. Wille, (6) Н. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) Е. С. ; ФЪН 
Boyes, (9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith + l^ 


Willis, (12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. 
Creighton Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier. 


XVI.—A. G. BUCKHAM. 


В. А. С. BUCKHAM’S work is fairly well known in London Exhibitions as most promising and inter- 
esting, and to a less degree it is probably beginning to be known to our country readers by reproduction. 
It is surprising that he is known as well as he is, because one interesting point about Mr. Buckham 
is the rapidity of his progress. Three years ago he did not know how to develop a plate or to print 
from a negative, while to-day he can hold his own with many of the workers already dealt with in this series. 

How is this rapid progress to be accounted for? In the first place, because he was fortunate enough to join 
a good society. Не acknowledges a debt of gratitude to those members of the Borough Polytechnic Photographic 
Society (of which he has been now for two vears hon. secretary) who took him in hand to such purpose that he 
soon learned the rudiments of his craft and was able to use his photography for pictorial purposes. 

He differs from some workers in this sense, because from the first his aim in taking up photography was 
purely artistic. He went through no button-pressing stage, no snapshot era, but started to do pictorial work 
right away. He began therefore with a stand camera and went on to the hand camera when more proficient, 
thus reversing the usual course. Не confesses that he is glad this was so, for the hand camera is becoming more 
and more an effective picture-making instrument in his hands. He can use the hand camera for time exposures 
too, if he so desires, since so firm and steady is his grip that he can give a two-second exposure with an absolutely 
sharp resulting image. This is probably a record for hand-camera exposures. 

Buckham's penchant is for light and high-keyed effects, and he is of opinion that photography is seen to 
most advantage in this class of subject. Не has not adopted 
any of the plastic processes, and uses only bromide, in which he 
gets fine quality and a good range of tones. 


N 


He had, like many of us, the great advantage of an art 
training; his originality was recognised by artists of eminence; 
but he forsook the brush for the camera. 


He believes in the future of photography whole-heartedly. 
We shall, he thinks, have phases and fads both in pictorial ex- 
pression and in the use of new processes in the future, as we 
have had in the past, but as he sees great advance even in the 
three years he has been connected with it, so he believes in still 
greater advances in the future. 


Up till now the impression might have been conveyed to 
the reader that Buckham was just the ordinary thing in pictorial 
workers, but this is distinctly not the case. He sees and thinks 
originally and is essentially artistic in temperament. To say 
this is to say that he is subject to great fluctuations of feeling 
and of confidence; that he feels deeply the beauty of nature, and 
more deeply still his inability to render her effects. Не quotes 
Ruskin’s statement that he dare not read Keats much, or he 
would be for ever dissatisfied with his own writings. So is 
Buckham when he sees his own pictures and then thinks of 
Nature. 


Of a brooding, thoughtful, impressionable nature, open to 
the thousand influences of the beauties of either town or country, 
keenly anxious to put down his impressions, a reader of poetry 
and a student of the beautiful in art and literature, Buckham 
is opening to life at many points, and in his photography he 
finds some means of expression, at any rate, for his apprecia- 
Tug Sry SCRAPER AT NIGHT. By A. С, Buckham. tions. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER PAYTON. А GuM-PRiNT, by GERALD E. Jones (New Zealand). 
ا‎ of pictures by Colonial Photographers, now open at“ The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long lere, WC. 
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TONING BROMIDES WITH PLATINUM. 

Toning bromide prints with platinum is a 
method not generally known, but the 
beauty of the results—comparable almost 
to sepia platinotypes—is worthy of greater 
notice by amateurs, especially as prints so 
treated are likely to be quite permanent. 
The formula is as follows: — 


Potassium chloroplatinite ............................... 8 gr. 
Mercuric chloride ....................... esee 8 gr. 
CIFIC. ACI. ызаа E HE x DE sak Grae HR ES 40 gr. 
Water (distilled) ооо 8 oz. 


A slight increase in the quantity of mercuric chloride will render 
the tone warmer; reducing it will give colder tones. Some 
bromide paper shows а tendency to stain when using this 
formula. In this case а few drops of a ten per cent. solution of 

otassium bromide will remove the stain and also act as an 
intensifier, if the picture is at all dull or flat. 


SIMPLE COMBINED BATH FOR P.O.P. 
Few combjned toning and fixing baths are better than one 


recommended by Dr. Stolze, which has the advantage of 
keeping well in a well-corked bottle : — 


Water, ec 6 oz. 
HIDO зна СЕНО ERE 14 oz 
Kitchen- Salt iere оао иная 135 gr. 
ATOY SAS EO бо gr. 
Amm. sulphocyanide .................................... 30 gr. 


Dissolve these in the order given, and shake up well for 
several minutes. Then allow the solution to stand for a few 
hours, until the sediment formed has settled to the bottom 
of the vessel. Then pour off the clear solution, and add :— 

Gold chloride (т gr. to т dram) 4 dram. 
The gold solution is made by dissolving a tube of gold chloride 
in 15 drachms of distilled water. 


TO REMOVE GLASS STOPPERS. 


Although hardly coming under the heading of formule, the 
following méthods of removing obstinate glass stoppers from 
bottles of chemicals and solutions will be appreciated by many 
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amateurs who may encounter this trouble. 
Generally when a stopper sticks the con- 
tents of the bottle are wanted very badly 


indeed. There are several ways by which 
they can be moved, druggists usually being 
very adept at it. They usually hold the 
bottle in one hand and lightly tap the edge 
of the stopper outwards, as if try- 
ing to knock it off. Very little force must be em- 


ployed, and it should be exerted by means of a piece of wood 
shaped something like a rather heavy knife, tbe motion being 
a series of light decided taps rather than heavy blows. Аз a 
rule, the stopper soon gets loosened, and may be removed. 
Another plan by which we have generally been successful is td 
hold the bottle in a cloth and pass the neck (turning it all the 
time) through the flame from a wax match, just sufficiently long 
to heat the neck of the bottle. The slight heat is sufficient to 
expand the glass and permit the stopper to be turned. Another 
plan, recommended by one of the druggists’ journals, is to 
make a mixture of alcohol two parts, glycerine one part, and 
salt one part, placing the mixture in the space around the tight 
stopper, and allowing it to stand for a few hours, when the 
stopper can easily be removed. 


A MOUNTANT FORMULA. 


The permanence or otherwise of a print depends more upon 
the mountant than anything else, if properly fixed and washed. 
The following formula of Valenta is very reliable, and is par- 
ticularly suitable for P.O.P. prints: — 


White депи аа т 02. 
Walet Ou ESER О О 2 OZ. 
rco 3 oz. 
ATI: ООЛ КОСО О О ОК RU RIS SES 32 ЁТ. 
Carbolic acid (1 per cent. solution) ................... 48 mins 


The last four ingredients should be dissolved in part of the water, 
and the solution thus made added to the dextrin, which it is most 
convenient to put in a mortar. The remainder of the water is 
then added slowlv, while the paste is thoroughly ground up with 
the pestle. This mountant keeps well, and may be put in a 
wide-mouthed bottle, where it will keep for several weeks if well 
corked. 


— 
THE CANTERBURY CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION. 


HE Canterbury Camera Club held its eighth annual exhibi- 

tion at the Foresters’ Hall on June 29 and 30. The opening 
ceremony was performed by the Hon. Mrs. John Howard, of 
Libton Park, Lyminge, in the presence of a thoroughly repre- 
sentative gathering of citizens and members’ friends, and the 
proceedings were characterised by an interest and enthusiasm 
which amply repaid the workers for their labour in the arrange- 
ment of the exhibits. The open classes were well up in num- 
bers and standard of work, the handsome silver plaque given 
by the club for the best picture being awarded to Mr. H. E. 
Anson, for “ The Sentinel." The club is fortunate in possess- 
ing a useful nucleus of new workers both amongst senior and 
junior members, the work of the former being well up to 
standard, and that of the latter distinctly promising for the 
future. Of the older members, Messrs. A. H. Dodman, Fisk- 
Moore, Snell, Bozdell Shattis, and Austen indicate that their 
interest in the club and its exhibition is unabated, which is a 
good sign for the future. 

Both in the autochrome and lantern slide sections the ex- 
hibits were good in quality, and, as usual, attracted much atten- 
tion from the public, especially when thrown on the screen. A 
loan collection of pictures by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., who 
acted as judge in the pictorial section, attracted much attention 
from the members and visitors. 

The club has recently become connected with the Record 
Survey of Kent, and a portion of the exhibition space was de- 
voted to placing prints contributed by members interested in 
this special branch, to which also a loan collection was con- 
tributed from the headquarters of the Kentish Survey, at Maid- 
stone. Altogether the exhibition can be counted an undoubted 
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success from every point of view, and the Canterbury C.C. can 
be congratulated on the progress it has made. 


CANTERBURY EXHIBITION. 


By B. and W. Fisk-Moore. Canterbury. 
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THE WELLINGTON ANTI-SCREEN PLATE. 


Е cordially welcome the Wellington “ Anti-screen " plates 


on several groinds. In the first place on the ground of 
excellent general qualities: and under general good qualities we 
include freedom from veil or fog, that ready permeability of 
the film which conduces to rapid development, high sensitive- 
ness, freedom trom tendency to frill, and a coating so thick and 
rich in silver as to give a fair measure of latitude in exposure. 
In the second place, they give a better translation of colour 
into monochrome than can be realised when an ordinary plate 
is used ; in other words, they are what is generally termed ortho- 
chromatic, or perhaps it would be better to say that they are 
orthochromatised. 

We are pleased to find that Messrs. Wellington and Ward 
(Elstree, Herts), in their description of their new “ Anti-screen ” 
plate, act according to their well-known system of not over- 
stating a system, which inspires confidence. In their notice of 
the ©“ Anti-screen " plate the claim is that “ without a light filter 
it ensures an improved rendering of tone and colour values.” 

Our trial confirms this abundantly, and shows how the over- 
powering chemical effect of the blue is curbed, and at the same 
time the plate is a highly rapid plate (зоо Н. and D.). 

We can recommend the Wellington “ Anti-screen " plates to 
the general worker, whether for landscape or portraiture. The 
\price is the standard price, on the basis of 1s. per dozen for 
quarter-plate size. 


и 


THE ALDIS “UNO” ANASTIGMAT AND 
BI-FOCAL LENS. 


LTHOUGH a low price not unfrequently corresponds to 

unsatisfactoriness, this is certainly not the case in relation 
to the latest examples of the popular Aldis lenses. The “ Aldis 
Uno Anastigmat " is a modification in the design of the well- 
known standard Aldis lens, which conduces to economy and 
facility in manufacture; hence the 
price charged is approximately the 
same as that for a rapid rectilinear. 

An advantage over the rapid rec- 
tilinear, which will be obvious at the 
first glance, is on the score of size. 
The engraving shows the exact size 
of the No. 2 Uno, now before us; 
this lens having a focal length of 74 
inches, and covering а half-plate 
when used with the full aperture of 
F/7.7, or covering a whole-plate when 
used with a small stop. 

Not only is the new lens much 
smaller than the half-plate rapid rec- 
tilinear of corresponding focal length 
and aperture, but our Aldis lens re- 
quires a somewhat shorter camera 
extension than the rectilinear. Fur- 
ther, the Aldis lens gives better mar- 
ginal definition than the rectilinear, 
Owing to the superior correction of astigmatism; indeed, we 
may go farther, and say that the definition is better as a whole 
than that of any ordinary rectilinear. Again, the field of the 
Aldis * Uno” lens is flatter than is ordinarily the case with a 
rectilinear. 

The above considerations in favour of the new Aldis lens as 
against the rectilinear are supplemented by the fact that the 
Aldis lens may be used on a much larger plate than the normal 
size, provided that the small stop is used; thus, for example, 
the half-plate lens of 74 inches focal length will cover a whole- 
plate when a small stop is used, thus giving a rather wide-angle 
effect. 

In order to give an extension of focus, so desirable in rela- 
tion to certain classes of landscape and portrait work, a supple- 
mentary or interchangeable front is provided which extends 
the focus by about one-half of the original focal length. Thus 
the lens now before us has a focal length of 74 in., but by un- 
screwing the front and replacing it by the special front (the 
Aldis Uno Bi-focal lens) the focal length is extended to 114 їп. 
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This extension will be a very welcome facility to the ordinary 
half-plate worker, provided that his camera allows of the neces- 
sary expansion. We may say that many workers will prefer 
this simple extension of focus, accompanied as it is by full 
optical correction and fine detail, to the more protean qualities 
of the rapid rectilinear when divided. In this matter individual 
requirements have to be considered. 

The prices of the Uno anastigmats are аз follows: — 

No. 1, 54 in. focus, Дт 5s.; No. та, 63 in. focus, Z1 7s. 6d. ; 
No. 2, 74 in. focus, Дт ros. 

It should be mentioned, however, that the above prices do not 
include the special front combination for an extended focus, 
this being about two-thirds of the price of the complete Uno 
anastigmat, viz. :—For No. 1, 16s. ; No. 2, 18s. ; No. 3, £1. 

We have said quite enough to indicate to the worker that 
by the use of the lens we have described, and the interchangeable 
front, a new and extended control is obtained, and that in many 
instances it may be advisable to replace the old style rapid 
rectilinear by these lenses. 

It only remains now to mention that Messrs. W. Butcher and 
Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, are 
the wholesale agents for the Aldis Uno and Bi-focal lenses. 


ولي 
LIZARS’ MINIATURE REFLEX CAMERA.‏ 


HE desire for smallness in photographic apparatus shows 

no sign of abatement, and is being well catered for by the 
manufacturer. Folding pocket cameras of minute dimensions 
were seen in great variety at the recent exhibition of small 
hand cameras at “ The A. P. Little Gallery,” and at least two 
very small reflex cameras were then shown. J. Lizars, the maker 
of the well-known “ Challenge " 
cameras, has now put on the 
market a new miniature reflex, 
for plates 34 by 2}. 

This camera claims to be the 
smallest reflex made, the dimen- 
sions being 5 by 4{ by 4j. It 
has many outstanding features 
of excellence, and is a beauti- 
fully constructed little instru- 
ment. Notable is the release for 
the shutter. This appears to be 
a new idea, and one that will 
commend itself to the practical 
worker. Instead of a projecting 
knob, the release is flush with 
the side of the camera, so that 
it cannot be accidentally set off. 
It is not a depression, but ap- 
parently a small brass circular 
plate the size of a wafer, that 
needs a very gentle pressure 
with the finger-tip to release the mirror and shutter. 


| The focal- 
plane shutter is soundly constructed and efficient in action, 


giving exposures from 1-1oth to r-1,000th. Changing from time 
to instantaneous, or vice versa, is automatically accomplished 
with the greatest ease, while time exposures of any duration can 
be given with the antinous release. This is a great convenience. 

Lenses of 3} in. focal length can be used with this camera, 
and at the same time the bellows extension permits of long-focus 
lenses being used. 

The little camera is beautifully finished and strongly made. 
It has rising front, actuated by rack and pinion, and protecting 
sky-shade for the lens. This shuts in flush when camera is 
closed. The camera is neat in appearance, being covered in the 
best leather, and, from our trials with it, it can be depended 
upon for every class of work for which a high-class reflex 
camera would be employed. 

The price of this beautiful little instrument, fitted with a Zeiss 
Tessar lens, F/4.5, and three double book-form slides, is £15 
complete. If with film-pack adapter instead of dark slides, the 
price is £14. It is obtainable from J. Lizars’ headquarters, at 
101-107, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, or from the London branch, 
251, High Holborn, W.C., or at the branches at Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, Belfast, and Aberdeen. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
varicus topics will be published every week. Lt 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will пой be responsible for opinions expressed by 
correspondents, 


oie S 
E VERASCOPE SLIDES IN ORDINARY 
LANTERN CARRIER. 


Sig,—Having recently to show some Verascope transparencies 
on the lantern screen, and being unable to obtain a suitable 
carrier for placing them in the lantern, I was obliged to try 
to construct one myself, and hit upon the following device, and 
as it proved successful in my case, I thought it might possibly 
be of interest to readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. who may at 
some time or other have a similar task. 

This auxiliary carrier has the advantage of being easily con- 
structed from materials generally at hand in the dark-room, 
and all that is required is a couple of thin 34 Бу 34 cover glasses, 
a mask with an opening the size of the picture, a strip of card- 
board a little thicker than the transparency, some ordinary bind- 
ing strips and paste. 

The mask should first of all be carefully pasted down on the 
cover-glass, then the transparency placed on the mask in the 
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position it is intended to occupy in the lantern, and then three 
strips of cardboard cut flush with the edge of the cover-glass, 
and pasted down so that the transparency can easily slide in 
and out. The second cover-glass is now taken, and one edge 
covered with binding (this so that the slide may not be 
scratched), and placed over the first cover-glass with the bind- 
ing at, the slot end, and the two bound firmly together, again 
taking care that the slide will go in and out easily. The whole 
when finished should have the appearance of an ordinary lantern 
slide, but with the centre clear glass and a slot at the end for 
taking the transparency, and should fit into the 
ordinary carrier. 

If the lantern carrier is not open at the corners, 
as in fig. 3, it can easily be adapted by cutting off 
the corner with а saw, and this should not inter- 
fere in any way with inserting the ordinary slides, 
which may be used alternately if desired.—Yours, 


etc., B. W. B. 
London, S.W. 
—Ф .. —— —————— 
IS “CONTROL” NECESSARY? 


Sig,—I would particularly like to express my 
appreciation of the pungent paragraph appearing on 
page 5 of the Summer Number of THE А.Р. AND 
P. N., and entitled *A Red Herring Across the Path 
of Progress.” I have noticed with amusement that 
the subject of pictorial photography is all too fre- 
quently sneered at by those who do not understand 
it. Criticism is cheap. Unfortunately there are 
always a number who, when any particular type of 
picture or process is produced by a leading worker. 
who understands what he wants, will imitate, but 
without knowing what they themselves want. This, 
although flattering to the originator, is frequently 
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the cause of bringing discredit оп a type of work or а new рго- 
cess. Let the beginner, and the worker with no artistic in- 
stinct, stick to P.O.P. and snapshotting by all means. So long 
as they are satisfied with the false tone rendering of the ordinary 
plate, there is no more to be said. But if a picture is wanted, 
something that will recall a scene as it really appeared, then 
some form of control is absolutely necessary, either in the nega- 
tive or on the print. Possibly some other readers may have 
opinions to offer on this subject.—Yours, etc., 


Dalkey. J, MacEwan. 


ج SERRE‏ ب 


OVER-EXPOSURE WITH THE FOCAL 
PLANE SHUTTER. 


SiR,—There is one point raised by my former letter to which 
I should like your permission to reply. It concerns the relative 
efficiency of the focal plane and diaphragm shutters, and appears 
in a letter in your issue dated June 14. 

The writer compares the relative efficiency of these shutters by 
diagram as follows: Focal-plane (fig. 1), diaphragm (fig. 2). My 
diagram for the diaphragm shutter would be fig. 3. 


Lr (o ды 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


Your сраз error, a very frequent one, lies, I believe, 
in assuming that because the diaphragm shutter moves outwards 
and inwards at uniform pace, therefore the opening of the shutter 
also increases and diminishes at uniform pace. The fact is that 
the edge of the shutter in opening and closing forms (approxi- 
mately) a series of concentric circles, the radii of which increase 
and diminish uniformly. But the areas of the circles formed are 
in proportion, not to their radii, but to the square of their radii. 
The formula, therefore, for finding the efficiency of such a shutter 
would be, not 
I1+2+30¢+n . е 


n+1 DAS 
but 
1+2+3 00+7 . چ‎ 
n+1 dini 


The former formula gives one-half, the latter one-third. 

In this argument I make four assumptions. (1) That the 
shutter does not pause when fully open ; (2) that either the edge 
of the shutter moves outwards and inwards at uniform pace, or 
that the acceleration from “ shut ? to “ open ” corresponds with 
the acceleration from “ open `” to “ shut " ; (3) that the aperture 
at which the lens is working is no larger than the aperture of the 
shutter when open; and (4) that the opening of the shutter is 
approximately circular, as in the Goerz Sector, and not as in the 
compound. 

The main point, however, in my former letter was that, in 
practice, the comparative efficiency of the focal-plane shutter 
exceeds its comparative efficiency in theory.— Yours, etc., 

Edinburgh. “ GEORGE STREET." 


Some members of the Yorkshire Photographic Union ; a group taken at the recent ou ing 
of the Y. P. U. to Ripon. 
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A SIMPLE DISTANCE METER. 
‚7 фини л HE correct estimation of distance іп зпар- 


shot work with hand cameras of the folding 
type or box form is not easily accomplished, 
but the following method has been of such 
great service to the writer that he would re- 
commend its adoption by those who have 
experienced a similar difficulty. 

Erect the camera on a fripod stand or other 
suitable support, and place the ground-glass 
in position. Assuming that the focussing 
scale is marked 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25 ft., and 
that anything beyond 30 ft. is at the infinity 
mark, let some grown person of average size 
(A) stand 25 ft. from the lens, and set the 
camera to 25 ft. on the focussing scale. 
Examine the ground-glass, and if A’s image is 
not quite sharp (which sometimes occurs, and is owing to an 
inaccurate scale) let A move forwards or backwards until it is 
focussed exactly. Now examine the image in the finder, and 
with a fine pen place two small dots of ink on the glass of the 
finder to mark the position of head and feet. 

Now rack out the camera till it stands at 20 ft. on the focus- 
sing scale, and let A move very slowly towards the camera until 
his image is again perfectly sharp on the ground-glass, then 
mark his height on the finder with another pair of dots, a 
little to one side of the first marks. Repeat the procedure with 
the camera at 15 ft. on the scale. 

The illustration is a reproduction of the marks on the finder 


15 20 25 


of the writer's Sanderson camera. The diagram is given in a 
size larger than the actual finder, so that the idea is made 
quite clear. 

The marks were made use of in the following manner. 

Suppose it is required to photograph a group of golfers or 
football players, and the figures to be included are few and are 
required of large size, the camera is set to 15 ft. on the focus- 
sing scale, the dark slide drawn, and the moving figure or figures 
watched in the finder until their height is equal to the space 
between the left-hand pair of dots; if the release is pressed at 
this moment the focussing will be correct. Or, again, one may 
wish to take a snap at a passing procession in the street ; on 
looking at the finder one sees that the figures are about the 
size indicated by the middle pair of dots, then the camera is 
quickly set to 20 ft. on the scale, and the release is pressed 
without any doubt that the figures will be in perfect focus. 

With a good lens, say of 6 in. focus, and working with a large 
stop, such as F/6, there is not much depth of field, and a device 
such as this is of the greatest service in securing good defini- 
tion in rapid work. 
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THE THORNTON-PICKARD PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 


HE announcement of the competition held annually by the 

Thornton-Pickard Mfg. Co., Altrincham, has come to be 
looked for with interest by photographers of all grades, and 
each year it attracts entries of very high quality. The total 
amount offered in cash prizes this year is £100, and a wide 
range of subjects is open to competitors. The classes are as 
follows : —С7а55 1: Section A, landscapes; Section B, figures; 
prizes of £5, £3, £2, and three of Хт in each section. Class IL., 
for pictures of quickly-moving subjects: prizes of £3, £2, and 
£1. Class III., for pictures taken with any pattern of T.-P. 
shutter: Section A, landscapes; Section B, figures; prizes of 
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£5, 43, £2, and three of Z1 in each section. Class IV.: Archi- 
tecture; prizes of £3 £2, and £1. Class V., for pictures taken 
with any of the T.-P. cameras by photographers who have not 
previously obtained a prize in any competition: Section A, 
landscapes; Section B, figures; prizes of Z2, Z1 105., £1, and 
two of тоз. in each section. Class VI., stereoscopic: prizes of Z2 
and £1. Class VII., enlargements by any process: Section A, 
landscapes; Section B, figures; prizes of £5, £3, £2, and £1 in 
each section. Further particulars of the competition will be 
found in our advertisement pages this week, and our readers 
should write for prospectus and entry forms without delay. А 
catalogue of the Thornton-Pickard cameras and enlargers will 
also be sent post free upon application. The excellence of 
Т.-Р. apparatus is well known, and users have now an oppor- 
tunity of winning one of the substantial cash prizes offered. 


m | 
It is a matter oí public interest that dry plates of English 
manufacture have been selected for use on the South Pole Ex- 
pedition. The Paget Prize Plate Co., of Watford, inform us 
that they have supplied the expedition with 650 dozen plates. 

Readers who have original photographs of pictorial landscapes 
containing interesting buildings should note the advertisement 
appearing in the last issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. (Summer 
Number), asking for rights of reproduction of these subjects, 
which would, if necessary, be bought outright. 

The Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey.—A half-day 
excursion to Richmond, in conjunction with the Borough Poly- 
technic Photographic Society, will take place on Saturday, 
July 16th. Members to meet at the Free Library, The Green, 
Richmond, at a quarter to three o'clock. Points of interest in 
Richmond, Petersham, and surrounding neighbourhood will be 
visited and photographed during the afternoon. Full particulars 
may be obtained from Mr. H. D. Gower, 55, Benson Road, 
Croydon. 

The Affiliation of Photographic Societies.—The half-yearly 
meeting of secretaries and consuls will be held at 35, Russell 
Square, on Friday, the 15th inst., at 8 o'clock, the chief busi- 
ness being the arrangement of programmes for the next winter 
sessions of the various societies. This is one of the ways in 
which the usefulness of the Affiliation may be extended, and 
it is hoped that secretaries will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity the meeting will afford for interchange of lectures, etc. 
The prints entered for the competitions in connection with the 
outing to Burnham Beeches will also be shown. 

А New “* Soho " Booklet.—Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd., 22- 
23, Soho Square, W., have just issued a very attractive and well 
illustrated booklet giving full and detailed information regarding 
their popular “ Soho " reflex cameras. Of particular interest are 
the pages containing matter under the heading “ The Soho 
Explained." This describes in non-technical language the con- 
struction of the Soho reflex, and will do much to make clear to 
purchasers why the cost of the instrument is really very low, 
when the skill and workmanship necessary in its construction are 
taken into account. Readers should write to Messrs. Marion at 
the above address for a copy of “ Booklet D," which will be 
sent free upon application. Numerous illustrations excellently 
printed on art paper give ample proof of the fine results obtain- 
able with the ** Soho " reflex. 

Derby Photographic Exhibition.—The Derby Photographic 
Society are to be congratulated on the display of exhibits in the 
Art Gallery of that town. The Derby Art Gallery committee 
have always had an encouraging note of sympathy and appre- 
ciation for the Derby photographers, reaching as far back as 
1886, the date when the first exhibition of this class of work 
was held in the Art Gallery. In fact, they were one of the first 
corporate bodies to recognise the importance of photographic 
art, and their medals are said to be the first corporation awards 
Since 1886 exhibitions have been almost regularly held, every 
three or four years, whilst recent years has seen the growth of 
the Derby society into an important one, probably greatly 
helped by their fostering care. The 1910 exhibition has com- 
pared very favourably with previous shows. The open classes 
were excellent, whilst the society has well maintained its repu- 
tation in the members’ class. An invitation collection from 
the R.P.S., and another strong one-man display by Mr. Alex. 
Keighley, added tone and dignity to the exhibition. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREF. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 

general interest to our readers will be deait with weekly 

ISI. > on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 

— [2 2 جوا‎ AM FA space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
— | post, but each quem must be accompanied by one of the 
E Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. / ТСЕ 

x . № CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be есе тте 
Grori,- and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
pf are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed t i 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 62, Long Acre, London, WiC sal 


ed “Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 
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Faulty Bromide Print. 

The enclosed bromide print does not show 

enough contrast and the shadows are too 

grey. Is this under or over exposure, or is 

the fault in the developing? А. І. W. 

The print shows plenty of contrast be- 

tween the very nearly white paper sky 
and darkest nearly black parts. What 
you mean, we presume, is that your print 
does not show sufficient detail and grada- 
tion in the darker parts. Judging by the 
print (without seeing the negative) we 
should say that the print was too con- 
trastful generally, due to over-develop- 
ment, and the lack of shadow detail and 
gradation was the result of the negative 
having been insufficiently exposed. 
Stops. | 

I have a lens with stops numbered 10.14, 20.28, 


40.56. How do these compare with F. values, 
etc ? L. В. $. (Penmaenmawr). 


Most probably these are Е numbers, 
for if you multiply each of these numbers 
by itself you will get a series of numbers, 
each of which is practically double its 
neighbour. Thus: 10, 14 and 20 squared 
give you 100, 196 (practically 200) and 
400, or in the ratio 1, 2 and 4. So that if 
yo. ascertain the exposure for stop 
marked 14, for example, that marked то 
will require half the exposure, and that 
marked 20 will require double the expo- 
sure with 14. 

Qzobrome Process. 
Please give a formula for the ozobrome 
process, etc. F. J. B. (Horbury). 

Several formulae are required in this 
process, and you give us no clue as to 
which you require. To give them all and 
explain the process at all fully would 
take up more space than we can spare 
on this page. Your best plan is to write 
to the Ozobrome Company, 1:22, Allcroft 
Read, Kentish Town, London, and ask 
for a descriptive pamphlet, which will be 
sent you gratis on mentioning this journal. 
Stains on Self-toning Postcards. 

Can you please say how I can get rid of the 
marginal stains as shown in enclosed strip of 
self-toning postcards, which were put away 
last autumn? I fear damp got at them last 
winter. You may notice that the stains, when 


viewed at a certain angle, have a metallic 
appearance. А. T. (Madron). 


It is highly probable that the stains are 
attributable to age, damp, or contact 
with packing material. All these self. 
toning papers and cards are in a delicate 
state of chemical equilibrium, so that a 
slight cause may lead to an important 
change. The stains on sample sent are 


apparently some form of silver. The best 
thing to try is hypo and ferricyanide. 
Thus: Dissolve $ oz. of hypo in 2 oz. 
of water. When the hypo is thoroughly 
dissolved, stir the mixture. Then throw 
into the graduate a crystal of potassium 
ferricyanide, about as large as a small 
cherry or big pea, and stir this about with 
a glass rod without crushing the crystal 
until it is nearly all dissolved. After 
printing wash the print for a few 
minutes. Then lay it flat down on a sheet 
of glass (face upwards). Dip a tuft of 
cotton wool in the reducer, and run it 
quickly round the edges of the card, and 
then plunge it into fresh water. In this 
way try to keep the reducer to the edges 
of the card. After removing the stain, 
wash thoroughly, and then tone, fix, and 
wash in the usual way. 


Lenses. ; 
(1) What are negative lenses? (2) Is there 
any formula showing how they can be com- 
bined with positive ones to form a lens of a 
certain focus? (3) Is there any cheap book 

that explains there things? J. D. (Donegal). 

If a lens is thinner in the middle than it 
is at the edges it is (in photographic 
language) a negative lens, or concave 
lens, in spite of the fact that one side 
may be flat or convex. Such a concave 
or negative lens used alone does not form 
a “real” од so that it does not give 
us a ground-glass picture in the way an 
ordinary photographic (commonly called) 
positive lens does. The following for- 
mula will enable you to calculate (ap- 
proximately) the resultant focal length 
when a negative and positive lens are 
combined. Let P denote the focal length 
of the positive lens, N the focal length 
of the negative lens, and S their separa- 
ош А distance apart. The formula із 
P+N-—S 
a negative quantity, so that the numerator 
is always negative. But perhaps a 
numerical example will make matters 
clear. Suppose the positive lens, P, has 
focal length of 6 in., and that the negative 
lens has a focal length of 10 in., and that 
they are т in. apart. To apply the for- 
mula, we multiply P by М, і.е.,+6 by 
— Io, getting —60. We now subtract both 
N and S (N being negative) from P ; that 
is, we take 10 and 1 Нот 6, and get 
—5. Now, dividing —60 by —5 we get 
+12. That is to say, the resultant focal 
combination is positive and 12 in.. “ The 
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First Book of the Lens," published from 
the office of this paper, will probably be 
the most suitable book for you. 
Calcium Chloride. 
I have some tins of platinotype paper in 
which the calcium chloride had gone to pap. 
I heated the calcium chloride in an enamel 
saucepan, but cannot get it out now, even 
with a chisel, etc. H. W. F. (Chiswick.) 
If you allow the calcium chloride to be 
exposed to the air for a few hours, it will 
soon go pappy again. You can then get 
it out. Now put a kitchen fire shovel 
over a good red fire, and lay your pappy 
chloride in little patches on the shovel, 
when it will again harden. It can then be 
easily removed from the shovel with an 
old kitchen knife. (The same calcium 
chloride may be used again and again 
by repeated drying. It should be in lumps 
about the size of a walnut, and each lump 
wrapped up in a bit of fine muslin. It 
should be put into the tubes before it has 
become quite cold. 
Dry-Mounting Tissue. 
I have been experimenting in making ''dry- 
mounting"t'ssu with white shellac, Canada 
balsam, and el: mi, but am not satisfied with 
the result. A French friend of mine has made 
some very successfully without the use of 
shellac. Can you give me a reliable recipe? 
Н. I. Van DER MAAL (Rotterdam). 
Commercial bleached shellac is often in 
a deteriorated and almost useless condi- 
tion, by reason of a change that takes 
place if the material is kept long after 
bleaching. Hence it is that there is un- 
certainty and often dissatisfaction when 
the bleached shellac is used. We recom- 
mend you to use the resinous gum which 
is generally sold in this country as san- 
darac or gum juniper, and probably you 
will be able to obtain it in Rotterdam 
under a name cognate with one of these 
terms. И is usually sold in small tears 
averaging about a quarter of an inch (6 
or 7 mm.) in diameter; these tears being 
nearly colourless. It is the produce of a 
coniferous tree, fhuja articulata, which 
grows in Barbary, and the price is about 
the same as that of shellac. One part by 
weight of the sandarac, dissolved in from 
one and a half to two parts by weight of 
industrial alcohol, will give you a suitable 
solution for saturating the tissue paper. 
Depth of Definition 
If two lenses of the same focal length are 
stopped down to the same aperture, will one 
which has an aperture of F/4.5 give greater 
depth than the other whose largest aperture 
is F/8? | 
If you use, let us say, F/16 with both 
these two lenses of the same focal length 
you will get the same depth of focus, so- 
called, i.e., depth of focal field, no matter 
whether one possesses a stop F/4.5 and 
the other F/8. Depth does not depend on 
any stop you are not using, but on the 
stop you are using. 
Second-hand Lens. 
I should be glad if you could tell me the 
value of a landscape lens—Hermagis, Paris, 
etc.—and if it can be used for other work 
than landscape, etc. M. А. (Tean). 
It is not within our province to offer 
any opinion of the value of second-hand 
apparatus. This can only be given by a 
dealer in this line of business, and, of 
course, after due inspection. But from 
what you tell us about your second-hand 
speculation, your best and simplest plan 
is to try the lens for yourself on any sub- 
ject that takes your fancy. Occasionally 
one may pick up old apparatus which will 
serve one's purpose quite as well as far 
more costly tools. You should certainly 
learn to do the entire process yourself, as 
by deputing it to others you miss much 
enjoyment. 
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Still Going Strong. 


just at the time when 
the lecturer mercifully is 
ceasing from troubling, 
there come along pro- 
spectuses for the next 
lecture season. А study 
of these documents 
shows the indispensable- 
ness of the lantern slide. Even in the case of the great Shackle- 
ton it is necessary to add that he will be thus assisted. In one 
prospectus containing the bills of fare of some seventy lights of 
the lecture platform, I observe that at least four of them think 
a lecture on photography, plain or coloured, is as romantic and 
attractive as the mountains of Mexico or the humours of Punch. 
Various are the allurements held out to society secretaries. 
Some lecturers can only come when Parliament is not sitting. 
That is a great attraction. One lecturer guarantees to ''track 
the quivering microbe of humour to its lair " ; another to “ pre- 
sent the pill of philosophic common sense coated with the sugar 
of infectious fun," while in the case of a third “ the very heart- 
throbs of a great city can be heard " when she speaks. I trust 
the heart-throbs will not be confused with the signals to the 
lanternist. 


An Old Favourite. 
Speaking of sweeping criticisms, the amateur who is conscious 
of a soreness in his self-esteem, might make a balm for his feel- 


ings in the shape of a compilation of the crushers that famous 
men have had to endure. Here's of Lord Leighton, when 


his * Helen of Troy" was at the Academy. “I think it a 
horrid picture," said a fair critic to the artist. “I am very 
sorry to hear that," said he, “ for it’s mine." “ Your's!" ex- 


claimed the young woman. “ You don't mean to tell me that 
you've bought it!” “ No; I painted it," said he. “ Oh," con- 
tinued the abashed critic, “ please don't mind what I said. I 
only repeated what everybody else is saying." By a coincidence, 
substantially the same thing happened to Holman Hunt, with 
regard to his “ Scapegoat.” It has also happened to several 
men with regard to their wives, as well as to a small batch of 
photographic exhibitors who have a perverse enjoyment in tell. 
ing stories against themselves. It is a good story anyhow. 


Great Thoughts. 


A young lady Conventioner sent a postcard from Scarborough 
to a friend last week: ‘‘ We spent yesterday afternoon on a boat 
in the quiet water of the south bay, drinking it all in, and life 
never seemed quite so full before." 

The Daily Mail states that Captain Scott's men will lay them- 
selves out to get good colour effects in the Antarctic icescape 
“Бу means of autochrome cameras." I understand, by the way, 
that they will also use self-toning reflex plates, marked F/s. 

Мг. ВИ: Sykes, on learning that Scotland Yard is now 
equipped with every convenience for the taking of photographs, 
says that if any members of the force are thinking of amusing 
themselves with night photography while on duty he could show 
them where he has obtained some superb effects. 

The Japanese artist who has been writing a book on Lon- 
don tells us that he was so much attracted by the photographs 
of English actresses in the shop windows that he lost his work 
as a designer of angels on tombstones because he could not 
help making them like ballet-girls. Опсе more does the 
Japanese artistic instinct put to shame our Western unrespon- 
siveness. 


At Close Quarters, 

The latest story of photographic adventure among wild beasts, 
which comes from an American source, is more ‘ nervy " than 
usual. It describes how a photographer and his assistant stole 
a march on a “rhino,” with the result that the ** rhino ” re- 
taliated with a quick march on them. The “ rhino” was sleep- 
ing the sleep of the just when they approached him, and they 
got to within twenty yards of his massive bulk. I will ask the 
reader to keep the measurement in mind. Twenty yards is a 
matter of some sixty feet, the average length of an outer 
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suburban garden. At that point they stopped, and said 
thing deliberately insulting. “ Rhino” rose with commendat 
promptitude, raised his waving tail, and charged at full run. 
Casabianca Again. ] 


“То stand and focus the lens оп him was not so easy as 
it sounds," says the photographer. Well, it does not even 
sound easy, but, of course, the difficulties are purely technical. 
“Оп the big brute came; bigger and bigger he grew on the 
focussing.screen." Remember he had only twenty yards to 
come—not a great sprint for a charging rhinoceros—and his 
rapid enlargement must have been exhilarating to watch. Was 
the photographer afraid? Yes, of but one thing—lest he should 
lose his focus. “ When I thought he was about to stick his 
horn through the camera and all, I released the catch of the 
shutter, and there I had him."  Whereupon, of course, the 
charging “ rhino,” becoming conscious of what was being done 
for him, would stop short, apologise, and request the favour of 
a print. 

The Unclassical Waist. 


Outdoor portraiture has other difficulties than those ех- 
pounded by recent writers in these pages. Аз this particular 
art develops, the conventional composition is no longer satisfy- 
ing, and * Mrs. Robinson” blossoms forth as ' Minerva," or 
typifies some other feminine deity of the youth-years of the 
world. One amateur, who is rather inclined to be classical, 
has met with a domestic difficulty. The ladies of his family, 
although quite willing to pose as Diana, or even Juno, сап- 
not realise that the slender waist was unknown to classical 
antiquity, and they refuse to robe themselves in the loose 
gowns—‘‘ like a sack, all the way down the same," they say— 
as he desires. Yet no convincing goddess ever measured eigh- 
teen inches in the middle. What is a man to do? Address 
replies, * Ulysses," care of “ The Magpie.” 

The Echo Photographed. 

The echo has frequently been awakened, but for once it ap- 
pears to have overslept. А professor in the University of Wis- 
consin has discovered how an echo can be photographed. In 
making the photograph a Leyden jar is employed to furnish the 
spark, and the photograph of the air-disturbance caused by a 
particular sound takes the form of a waving curve. 
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They’ve fixed him with a glassy eye, 
They’ve focussed him upon the sly, 
That naughty Puck, the Echo. 

Henceforward in his corner far, 

The sparking of a Leyden jar 

Will make him show his face, aha! 
And put us on his trek O. 


He’ll have to change his ways, and all; 
He’d answer, but not come at call, 
And now he must at beck O. 
They say he favours wavy curls, 
Like horrid films and charming girls. 
I’m glad he’s caught when back he hurls 
fis mocking note, the Echo. 
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essen. FIRST 
Е are glad to hear 
that you have been 
helping your cousin 
with some photo- 
graphic work. In 
tact, there is nothing 
like teaching some- 
one else for im- 
pressing things very 
Xj) firmly on your own 
memory. You tell us 
she wants to try one 
ог two architectural 
subjects, using your 

by 4 camera. We 
shall be glad to help her and you too, 
but the subjects must be quite simple 
to begin with, for in architectural 
work there is a great deal to learn. 
Oh, no! that is not a subject beyond 
her if she only wants to try one or two 
plates on the early English chancel 
door of the parish church. You have 
some plates already loaded into your 
slides, so we may as well start at once. 
By the way, though, your camera, if 
we recollect aright, has no spirit levels. 
You should get one or two, and fit 


No. 1 


them. With your aptitude for handling 
a few tools this will not be a difficult 
matter. No; circular levels are fairly 
al right on a hand camera, but good 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT ОЕ = 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. = 


tube levels are best for a stand camera. 
Have one on the top of the camera back 
and another on the side. The top one 
тау be a T level, for although one of 
the tubes will duplicate the level on the 
side, you may sometimes find it more 
convenient to use the one on the top. 


In architectural work the camera has 
sometimes to be used in awkward 
corners. For to-day we must use the 
carpenter’s spirit-level that you have in 
your workshop. It will be just as 
effective, though a little more bulky to 
carry. Do not forget your exposure 
meter; it will prove just as useful as in 
landscape work. 

This is the door, then, that you want 
{с photograph? We are afraid it is not 
lighted quite so satisfactorily as it 
might have been. You see the door 
faces almost due south, and it 1$ now 
nearly eleven o'clock, so that the direc- 
tion of the light is both too much from 
above and too much from the front. 
We should advise you to come again 
some morning of soft sunlight, quite 
early, say by half-past eight, and care- 
fully watch the lighting, making an 
exposure or two when you think the 
ellect most pleasing. Probably, when 
the sun is just creeping round on to the 
wall you will get something nice. but 
you can only tell by trying it. How- 
ever, we will make one or two ex- 
posures, for there are several little 
points we can show you. 

You had better set up the camera 
and choose your point of view, and 
make an exposure, and we will watch 
vou at work, and then make sugges- 
tions. Well—that will give a fair idea 
of the doorwav, but we do not think it 
is the most picturesque aspect. What 
does your cousin think? Yes! we know 
that some authorities say that a full- 
front view of arches, doorwavs, and 
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windows should be taken in order that 
the form of the arch or doorhead should 
be clearly shown, but you have not got 
quite a full-front view. It is, in fact, 
almost enough removed from this to 
destroy its value as a record of form, 
yet not enough removed to make it in- 
teresting from the picturesque point of 
view. (Print No. 1.) 

Now, try a more sideways view. 
Unfortunately, you cannot take it from 
the western side on account of that 
great clump of grasses which would 
hide the lower part of the doorway, so 
you must work from the eastern side, 
though you will have the sun almost 
behind you. You will find, when you 
have made your print from that nega- 
tive, that the perspective of the ground- 
line will be rather violent. Two things 
have contributed to that: first, your 
too near position, and, second, the fact 
that you are on higher ground than the 
threshold of the door. (Print No. 2.) 


If you bring the camera a good deal 
further away and work a little less 
still from the front, that is, take a still 
sideways 


more view, you will do 


better. Have you exposed? Yes, but 
the doorway now will be little 
more than a spot in the middle 
of your plate! (Print №. 3.) 
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Have you so soon forgotten the advan- 
tage of your long-focus lens, the back 
half of your complete lens, when you 


do not want to get too near, and yet 
wish to have a fairly large picture. 
Now, let us try the last exposure. We 
will keep the camera just as you have 
it, for we see that you have got it level 
in all directions, and simply unscrew 
the front component of your lens, rack- 
ing out to the required distance to get 
the picture sharp. Now look at the 
ground glass, and you will see how 
nicely the door fills the plate. We 
shall need to stop down a little to get 
crisp definition. The aperture marked 


RULING THE 


T is quite appalling to the beginner to 
see the large amount of subject so 
beautifully displayed upon the focussing 
screen, and to feel so impotent to arrange 
the subject upon it to the best advantage. 
The first thing he has to do is clear. He 
must select some one thing or group of 
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F/22 is quite small enough, though, of 
course you will remember that this is 
now nearly F/44. You had better make 
the exposure; it will be two seconds, 
will it not? and you can quite easily 
use the cap. Take it off very gently, 
so as not to produce vibration, for 
when the camera is racked out to a 
double extension, vibration is much 
more likely to occur. 

We think you will find this a pleasing 
rendering of the doorway. The head 
of the doorway is rather flat or squat ; 
in fact, it looks flatter than an equi- 
lateral arch. The more lancet shaped 
arches are in general more pleasing, 
and the oblique view taken in this last 
exposure (print No. 4) will give a 
more pointed appearance to the arch. 
You may call that improving on the 
architect’s work, if you like, but you 
must remember that even Gothic 
builders made experiments and mis- 
takes sometimes, clever though they 
were, and beautiful and interesting 
though the work they left may be. 
And, besides, most beautiful things 
look more beautiful from some particu- 
lar point of view. If you take up archi- 
tectural work, you will often be told 
that you are simply copying the picture 
made by the builder so many hundred 
years ago. It is your business to take 
the beauties he produced, mellowed by 
time as they are, and represent them 
from the best point of view and under 
the best conditions of lighting. Such 
work will tax your patience and abili- 
ties to the utmost. But remember the 
point which we have noticed to-day. 
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FOCUSSING SCREEN. м 


things to constitute the principal interest 
of his picture. Probably he will also fix 
on another object, or group of objects, to 
supply the secondary interest. Now 
comes the question, where is the prin- 
cipal interest of the picture to be placed 
in relation to the enclosing lines, and 
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Do not confuse pictorial rendering with 
record work. You may sometimes 
have a pictorial rendering which is also 
a perfect record of the style or the 
workmanship. But when the t.vo 
come into conflict decide whether you 
will secure the perfect record or whether 
you will sacrifice the record and secure 
the most pictorial aspect. We hope 
your cousin approves what we have 
done this morning, but you had better 
bring her again to-morrow and try one 
or two more plates, not forgetting the 


full-front position, which should give 
you a perfectly symmetrical view of the 
doorway. i 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


where is the secondary interest to come? 
As a rule (but, mind, there is no rule with- 
out exceptions), it will not come in the 
centre of the picture—it will not come 
half-way between the two sides, or half- 
way between the top and bottom. It w:7/ 
probably come about one-third in from 
one side and one-third in from the top 
or bottom. To divide things in half in 
our pictures is always likely to bring 
trouble. Equal parts of sky and land- 
scape make an awkward division, or half 
light and half dark in the landscape por- 
tion. As a help to finding the best places 
to put the principal and secondary objects 
in our pictures, it is generally found an 
excellent thing to open out the focussing 
screen of our camera, and to rule lines 
on the rough side, as in the diagram. It 
wil be seen that if we are to place 
the principal object about 1 in., it 
wil come at О or Por К or S. If it 
comes at P probably the best place for 
the minor interest will be at В. Ни 
comes at O the minor interest will pro- 
bably come at S. At any rate, as the 
subject is viewed, as it were, through these 
lines, the camera can easily be swung 
round until the principal object occupies 
one of these strong places on the ground- 
glass. As I have said, there is no rule, but 
the experience of artists has shown that 
one of the points, O, P, R, S, is about the 
best and strongest which can be chosen 
for the principal interest of a picture to 
occupy; and to have the ground-glass so 
marked will greatly help the beginner. 
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' CRITICISED 


Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
jeginners' Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied bv the authors; and 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


ROM the earliest times in the history 

of picture making the human figure 
has attracted the attention of the embryo 
artist. If we go back to the cave-dwell- 
ing man, who niade his pictures by 
scratching a * line drawing " by means 
of a flint fragment and piece of ivory, we 
find his first idea was to try and repre- 
sent man chasing an animal. (How happy 
might he have been with a hand camera !) 


Ву Е. Burry. 


A.—l»xPROviNG THE MiND. 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Watalu Sei- 


The weak points of this print are the 
very uninteresting ‘: distance of house 
windows dotted all over the back- 
ground space, and the rather ugly 
and quite uninteresting light and dark 
streak close alongside the right-hand 
margin. This may represent the edge 
of a building of some kind, but what- 
ever it is, it does not add any interest 
ог beauty to the result, and so may 

advantageously be trimmed off. 
The same remark applies to 
cutting away the houses part of 
the distant background. 

In B we have another group of 
people brought together—so the 
title informs us—for the purpose 
of taking tea together. But at 
first glance, and before we had 
seen the title, our impression was 
that some game was going on, 
and that the players were trying 
to hide themselves behind a num- 
ber of chairs. Certainly the first 
thing one sees here is the “ fur- 
niture.”? Then one sees the shrub 
on the right, and presently the 
seated figure on the left, but it is 
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on the left lower corner. would have been 
far better left out of the picture. Indeed, 
if one really attached first importance to 
the idea of an al fresco tea party on the 
lawn, it would have been advisable that 
all the chairs, etc., except perhaps 
the one occupied by the seated figure on 
our left, should have been removed. 

In example C we have a more success- 
ful group. This print conveys several 
useful hints which readers generally will 
do well to bear in mind. 


C.—CHERRY Ripe. 


By James Crisp. 
Technical data: Plate, Impcrial S.R.: 


єл фоне, 


developing; exposure, 10 secs. ; time of day, 5.30 pam., 


not until one has looked very 
carefully that one gets any sugges- 
tion of figures behind various 
chairs. 


-booth sec. ; stop, ES; time of day, afternoon, July: 
developer, M.Q.; printing process, Kodak bromide 
Заре’. 


September; printing process, Scltona, 


However, to quit generalities, and come 
to the three prints selected for our imme- 
diate study. It will easily be seen that 
their connecting link is the idea of a 
group of people engaged in some every- 
day occupation. 

In example A we have a family group 
of three people. They are evidently a 
highly studious family, for they are all 
occupied in reading, and the books 
evidently demand their closest attention, 
so that one is led to feel that each mem- 
ber of the group is entirely oblivious of 
the existence of the other two members. 
In fact, in the strict sense of the term 
this should not be called a group, for 
the three people do not seem to have 
any connection with each other. Now, 
had daddy been reading a fairy tale to 
Jenny, while Jack stood by leaning over 
his shoulder trying to follow the reader, 
then the common interest and action 
would have formed a group. 

The idea we want to convey to our 
present reader is that in a group one 
should be made to feel that all the 
inembers of it are connected in some 
way with each other. 

Then, again, it is generally a mis- 
take to arrange that several members 
of a group are in quite such similar 
positions. Of course, there are excep- 
tional cases to this main idea. For 
example, half a dozen men may all be 
hauling up a boat, etc.; in such cases 
the community of action necessitates 
similarity of pose and action. 


the right lower corner. 


Look at the entire photograph in 
another way. Suppose all these various 
figures, apparently trying to hide behind 
the chairs, to be removed from the scene 
—leaving the solitary seated figure on our 
left—should we miss much or anything? 

It is presumed that the two patches of 
very pale grey represent sky and sea 
separated by distant land. Some little 
mystery attaches to the tiny object in 
Opinions are 
divided as to whether this is something 
of the nature of an iron gate or fence, or 
the back of a wicker-work chair. But 
in any case this and the part of chair seen 


By Miss M. Е. Power. 
Technical data: Eastman N.C. пои; lens, R.R.; 

stop, FiS; time of day, 4 pam., lune; developer, pyro- 

soda ; printing process, Solio PO.P., sulphide toned, 


В —Tue TEA Party. 
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First of all it is simple in character 
generallv, and so at once seizes our atten- 
tion, and reclaims our interest. The two 
figures are well united by community of 
interest and action. Provoking Polly holds 
the basket of fruit just out of Tommy's 
reach. "Their facial expressions are quite 
appropriate and natural. The print con- 
veys a good impression of sunlight, but 
we are not quite clear as to why both 
these youngsters are without shoes and 
stockings on what appears to be somewhat 
rough ground. The weak point of the pic- 
ture is the cut-up nature of the back. 
ground, due to the streaks and patches of 

strong light and dark of the steps, wall, 

etc., and the lines they form, which 
distract the attention. 

The prize print reproduced on the 
following page, entitled " At Work," is 
quite a good example of the employ- 
ment of a figure for pictorial purpose, 
and will help to emphasise some of the 
points touched upon above. First, we 
have the interest concentrated upon the 
single figure. (This interest. would be 
greater still if some of the high lights 
of the jug, basin and taps, etc., were 
toned down.) Secondly, the figure is 
engaged in doing something, apparently 
unaware of the camera, and is doing 
her work naturally. Thirdly, the print 
is of good technical quality, in addition 
to being well composed. Fourthly, the 
familiar domestic environment of the 
figure renders the print successful in its 
immediate appeal to—the average ob. 
server. 
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АТ WORK. By FRANK SLADE. 


Awarnted а Beginners’ Prise in the Weekly Competition. 


Technical data: Piate, Wellington Express; step, Ко; time of day, 11 aum., April; developer, M.Q.; printing process, bromide entargeuent. 
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ART AND NATURE. 
From the Second Exhibition of pictures by Colonial Photographers, now open at ** The A. P. Little Gallery," 
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By КОВЁКТ DEMACHY. 


COMING BACK FROM HIGH MASS, PLOMARCH. 
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Ai-fures tn the ОЙ $rocess. now open at the К. P. S., 35, Russell Square, W.C 
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‘Lhe closing days of the Photographic Convention at 
Scarborough ‘were not distinguished by particularly 
md brilliant weather, and despite the fact that 
CONVENTION July was over a week old, the temperature 
| NOTES. was low, with a biting N.E. wind and 
some rain. Nevertheless, the final excur- 
sions and meetings were well attended, and both Mr. 
Snowden Ward's diverse and entertaining lecture on 
** The Marvels of Photography,’’ on Thursday evening 
(July 7), and Mr. Martin Duncan's cinematograph ex- 
position of the life and adventures of the nimble ant, on 
Friday, attracted good audiences to St. Nicholas' Hall. 
Notabíe among the pictures projected on the screen 
during Mr. Ward's lecture, were some fine autochromes, 
including a series of views taken at last year's Canter- 
bury Convention by Mr. T. K. Grant, of the Lumiére 
N.A. Co. These showed in a convincing manner the 
possibilities of the autochrome for rendering quiet colour 
schemes and subtle gradations of tones. А pertinent 
point in Mr. Duncan's lecture was his appeal to the lady 
members of his audience to desist from borrowed 
plumage. In other words, he pointed out that the 
ravages of the milliner in birdland were upsetting the 
balance of nature by the extermination of many species 
of birds. The ruthless killing of these insect eaters was 
incidentally responsible for the ruination of various crops 
by the unchecked increase of insect pests; thus Nature 
revenged herself on mankind. Another matter worthy 
of note was the excellent dark-room fitted up by the 
Platinotype Company in their finely decorated stall. 
This dark-room—for the benefit of members of the Con- 
vention—was greatly appreciated. 


&e ess 


Many of our readers are doubtless already away from 
home on holiday, or are busy with preparations for 
departure, and it may therefore be 

THE APPROACHING well to remind those who intend to 
EXHIBITIONS. submit work for the autumn exhibi- 
tions that the sending-in days are 

near at hand. In the case of the Royal Photographic 
Society's exhibition, which is to be held from August 20 
to September 16, exhibits sent by carrier must reach the 
society's agents, Messrs. Bradley and Co., 81, Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square, W., on or before August 5; 
exhibits delivered by hand, August 6. The London 
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Salon of Photography will be held at the Galleries of the 
Fine Art Society, New Bond Street, W., from Septem- 
ber 2 to October 7, and everything points to a most in- 
teresting exhibition of the best pictorial work, by British 
and foreign photographers, being provided for the art- 
loving public. The receiving day for pictures from 
abroad, and from the country and suburbs, is August 23; 
for pictures delivered by hand, August 26. Entry forms 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, London Salon 
of Photography, Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond 
Street, W. We have also a few entry forms for both 
exhibitions, and shall be pleased to forward them to 
applicants on receipt of stamp. 
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The last words of the retiring President of the Photo- 
graphic Convention of the United Kingdom, before he 
handed his badge of office to Mr. 
AN ACADEMY OF Godfrey Bingley, commended to the 
PHOTOGRAPHY. attention of the members an appeal 
sent from the National Photographers’ 
Association of America, for suggestions as to the forma- 
tion of an international Academy of Photography. The 
idea sprang from an attempt made in 1506 to induce the 
National Academy of Design, in the United States, to 
include photographers amongst those eligible for rank 
as Academicians. The Academy decided, however, to 
limit its membership to 125 painters, 25 sculptors, and 
25 architects or engravers. The N. P. A. of America 
then appointed a committee to consider the whole matter, 
received and endorsed a report that an '' Academy,” 
somewhat on the lines of the French Academy, was 
desirable for photography, and decided to appeal to the 
photographers of other nations for co-operation and 
suggestions. The scheme has been left vague риг- 
posely. It is suggested that the Academy should be 
international; its object to encourage the pursuit and 
also the recognition of photography as a branch of the 
fine arts; and membership to be open to amateurs as well 
as professionals. It is also suggested that the electorate 
should include certain eminent men in photography who 
may not be eligible for membership, as they do not prac- 
tice the pictorial side. The names of the Earl of 
Crawford and of Sir W. de W. Abney have been men- 
tioned in this connection. Our ‘readers’ opinions and 
suggestions will be welcomed. 
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Our congratulations аге due to the organisers of the 
Buda-Pesth International Photographic Exhibition for 
the exceedingly fine and truly repre- 
THE BUDA-PESTH sentative collection which they have 
EXHIBITION. brought together of some of the best 
work which is being produced in the 
various parts of the world. England, America, France, 
Germanv, Austria, Russia, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
iand and Sweden are represented, the English and 
American sections being particularly strong. The 
exhibition is housed in the magnificent galleries of the 
Palace of Fine Arts which has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Hungarian National Union of Amateur 
Photographers bv the municipality of Buda-Pesth. 
Quite an admirable taste has been shown in the 
arrangement and decoration of the various rooms and 
the hanging of the pictures. Ап interesting feature is 
the single rooms given to a few well-known exhibitors. 
These rooms have each been decorated according to the 
special designs of the individual workers. 
e$ 9 89 
Those who have seen the collection of Hungarian 
work which was on view in the early spring of this vear 
at “THE A. P. AND P. N. Little 
THE HUNGARIAN Gallery’? in Long Acre must have 
SECTION. been impressed with the earnestness 
of purpose and the national spirit 
which was manifested in the pictures. The three large 
rooms set apart at Buda-Pesth for the Hungarian work 
afford a welcome opportunity of studying the steady pro- 
gress which has gone on in that countrv. It does not 
require much inspiration to predict that а universal 
recognition is reserved for the work of these men, which 
demonstrates so well the genius of the nation, its life and 
spirit. Of the many who show most interesting work, а 
few only can be mentioned here. Magyar Rosenberg is 
а тап of exceptional talent and a strenuous enthusiastic 
worker. Mate, Gaiduschek, Peesi, Haranghi, Kan- 
kovsky have a fine sense and a fervent appreciation of 
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the beautiful. Rudolf Balog and Hoffmann Viktor, the 
indefatigable secretary of the exhibition, also deserve 
mention. It is very gratifving to learn that pictorial 
photography is gradually receiving recognition from 
national and municipal Art Galleries. Last year at 
Dresden various photographs were purchased by 
museums for their permanent collections, and we hear 
that the same course will be adopted at Buda-Pesth. 
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Dr. Tempest Anderson, the president of the Museums 
Association, which has been holding its sittings at York, 
gave some valuable advice_to that 
VOLCANO body on the subject of photography in 
PHOTOGRAPHY. the tropics—a subject not at first sight 
connected with museums, but as vol- 
canoes are often in the tropics, and as the photography 
of volcanoes is practically the only method Бу which 
thev can be brought to museums, it had a certain 
applicability. He said that he had never found anything 
to equal medium isochromatic plates. Isochromatic 
plates were indispensable for volcanic eruptions and 
gevsers; ordinary plates, as a rule, would not show 
either of these against the skyv. A vellow screen was 
also an advantage, and by far the best. The main cause 
of failure of plates in tropical regions was the combina- 
tion of heat and moisture, which made the gelatine of 
the plates susceptible to a very pronounced '' spotting. ” 
$ 
The Index for the half-vearly volume of THE А. P. AND 
Р. N. (January —June, 1910) will be ready this week, 
and will be sent post free upon applica- 
tion to the publishers, 52, Long Acre, 
London, W.C. For the convenience 
of the large number of readers who 
desire to bind their volumes, the index will be sent 
packed flat with strawboard to avoid creasing, И 
specially asked for and a stamp is enclosed to cover 
extra postage. 
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PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


НЕ comp:tition announced in the last issue of THE А.Р. 
AND P. N. has proved very popular amongst our readers, 

judging by the great number of replies which have reached us. 
‘The first correct list opened was that sent in by Mr. №, М. 
Brooks, * Durlston,’ Moorgate, Rotherham, to whom accord- 
ingly a guinea has been sent. 

The following is a complete key to the quotations given :— 

“ Quality tells `: Newman and Guardia, p. xxiii, July 5. 

к Its cost is trifling `: Midland Camera Co., р. xv, July 5. 

“ Absolutely without equal at anything like the price”: 
Thornton-Pickard, p. vii, July 5. 

“ Neither stains norfogs" : Johnson and Sons, p. xxviii, July 5. 

“ One movement only °’: Goerz, p. xxiv, July s. 

“ Every pocket is catered for `: Butcher, p. iii, July s. 

“ The standard paper for amateurs " : Paget, p. xvi, July 5. 

“ Quality is the first consideration " : Boots, p. iv, July 5. 

“ No charge for fitting " : Sinclair, p. xv, July 5. 

“Tt looks good ": Kodak, p. xxvii, July s. 

“The best the negative will yield ``: Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Co., p. xxxvii, Julv s. 

* Write for particulars to-day " : Gem, p. xv, July 12 

“ It gives fine colour-rendering ": Leto, р. 5 supp., July 12. 

‘A medium that helps ": Halifax Photographic Co., p. 
supp., July s. 

“ Printing and enlarging in any process 
р. 8 supp., July 12. К 

* Best exchange value allowed for customer's apparatus : 
Tella, p. xxiv, July ra. 

* Best workmanship and materials throughout”: 
p. xxii, July 12. » | 

“ Ensures certainty of results under all conditions 
р. xvi, July ra. | | 

« You'll want it lots of times 


14 


": H. J. Whitlock, 
Watson, 
'i Marion, 


': Houghtons, p. xxix, July 5. 
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© Unsurpassed Marion, 
July 5. 

" No other camera like it `: 

“ For all negatives and all effects `` 
July 5. 

We give below a further selection of quotations taken from 
advertisements appearing in the present issue, and offer a guinea 
to the sender of the first correct solution opened. 

‘Can pe attacned in a moment `“ 

* А most beautiful appearance. ? 

°А new and perfect miniature camera." 

` Will bea: thorough examination.” 

* It has every necessary movement." 

" Simple and compact ” 

'* No double tones." 

“ A special offer for one month only." 

“ May be purchased with confidence." 

“ Readily understood bv the beginner." 

‘Its abilitv isn't measured by its price ” 

“ Unique keeping qualities." 

“ Stead? and solidly built." 

“ Simple, economical, and satisfactory." 

* Possessing all desirable movements." 

“ A constant companion." 

“Will last a lifetime." 

“You ought to know about this "' 

“ No waste " 

* Exceedingly convenient during the holiday season." 

Competitors should copy out the above list, and write after 
each phrase the page and announcement in which it is to be 
found. No one connected with THE А.Р. AND P. №. may com- 
pete. The decision of the Editor will be final. 


for colour-rendering " : p. xxxii, 


(:сет2, p. vi, July 12. 
Wellington, p. 1 cover, 
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5 most photographers 
A well know, it is a very 
easy matter to irre- 
parably damage the sensi- 
tive gelatine film of a 
photographic plate, either 
before or after development. 
Unexposed plates as sent 
out in their original boxes 
by the makers will travel 
for years and under almost 
any X conditions, without 
damage, so perfect is the 
original packing. It is 
when plates are repacked care- 
lessly alter exposure that the harm 

is generally done. 

It is a very difficult matter indeed to 
repack plates as originally sent out by 
the makers, but it can be done if 
travellers have the time and patience, 
and take the trouble to save the packing 
slips, papers, and covers to be found in 
the original boxes. 

There is a right and a wrong way in 
opening a new box of dry plates. The 
wrong way is to tear the cover off 
roughly, in which case it becomes abso- 
lutely useless for repacking, as this outer wrapping may be 
of immense service when touring. More economical and old 
experienced travelling photographers know better, and cut 
with a sharp knife along the bottom and the two sides of the 
outer wrappers, leaving the top to form 
a hinge (see fig. 1, next page). 

The box containing the plates can 
then be slid out and replaced when neces- 
sary, the hinged end being fastened 
down with a piece of gummed paper ; the 
covering wrapper is thus kept almost as 
good as new. | 

Another plan which is considered 
better by some tourists is to cut the 
wrapper with a sharp knife all round at 
the centre. The two halves of the 
covering can then be taken off the box 
and replaced when necessary (see fig. 2). 
The advantage of the latter method is 
that the wrapper comes away from the 
box more easily, and lasts longer. 

The insertion of pieces of paper of any 
kind between the film sides of the plates 
either before or after development, more 
particularly the former, is most unwise. 
The paper will, if the plates are tightly 
packed, prevent abrasion of the gelatine 
films, it is true, but it will cause other 
defects. И the paper is white and clean 
it has at times a light action, and a 
fogged patch may appear when the plate 
is developed ; white paper may, however, 
be safely used for placing between plates 
which have been developed, as such 
plates are not then sensitive, and can 
take no harm from this cause. 

Printed paper is harmful at all times 
to both undeveloped апа developed 
plates, particularly the former. The 
placing of a piece of newspaper or any other printed paper 
in contact with an undeveloped plate will result in most or 
all of the printed matter being transferred to the film, and 
the appearance of the same, in all its glory, when the plate 
is developed. 


A GARDEN PORTRAIT. 
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PACKING AND DEVELOPING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PLATES ON TOUR. 


Special to ‘‘ The А. Р. and P. ЇЧ.” 


It has frequently been stated that letterpress thus trans- 
ferred to the plate cannot possibly be removed ; it cannot if 
the plate has been developed, but if the reading malter is 
seen in the dark-room before the plate is developed it may 
sometimes be removed by rubbing the sensitive plate for a 
few minutes with a pad of clean cotton wool soaked in pure 
benzine. Anyway, it is well worth trying, as the piat: on 
which the letterpress appears would most certainly be useless 
if developed. 

The most satisfactory method of packing exposed and 
undeveloped plates is to place them film to film with nothing 
whatever in between, care being taken that no dust or grit 
is on the surface before placing the films in contact, for anv 
deleterious material spells ruin to the plates. Having placed 
the plates in pairs film to film, bind the whole lot—say a 
dozen or half a dozen—in a pile with a strip of gummed 
paper, afterwards wrapping in brown paper, and finally place 
into the original boxes. If enough brown paper is used, say 
two wrappings, the plates will fit tightly in the box ; if not, 
pieces of paper may be forced into the ends and sides of the 
boxes, and the boxes replaced in the cut wrappers and tied 
tightly with string, or made fast with gummed stamp paper 
or adhesive luggage labels. 

The original wrappings from the plates should be kept 
and used again. It frequently happens also that the exposed 
plates can be packed in the box from which the unexposed 
plates are taken at the same time. In this case the best plan 
15 to take out the unexposed plates from the new box, and 
put them in a safe place in the dark-room, keeping them 
still in their brown paper wrappers. The exposed plates are 
then removed from the dark slides or changing box, and 
placed in pairs film to film in the empty plate box. When 


Ву А. W. Н. WESTON. 
See article on " Figure Studies in a Garden," page 63. 


all the exposed plates are removed from the slides the un- 
exposed plates are unwrapped and the slides filled with them. 
Then the exposed plates are wrapped in fours in the brown 
paper from which the unexposed plates have just been taken, 
and with a final paper wrapping replaced in the original box. 
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Amateurs will be well advised to develop a few plates if 


they are on an extended tour, or working under new condi- 
Developers 


tions of light, etc., in order to test the exposure. 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2 
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nowadays тау be purchased іп a very compact form—as 
tabloids, or may be so put up very cheaply by the photo- 
grapher himself. | | 

A favourite formula is metol-hydroquinone, which can be 
made up in the form of a powder, as follows :— 


Soda sulphite „аан oen nena ead 45 gr. 
Soda carbonate (anhydrous) ..................... 15 gr. 
Мы. usaran he EPAYEC ERE EER HE Em RASA RS a RR es 21 gr. 
Hydroquinone  ............... eene 3i gr. 


This mixture is put up in a packet, wrapped in wax paper 
and tin foil. When required for use the powder is dissolved 
in one ounce of hot water, and used when cold. 

The hyposulphite of soda fixing bath is a heavy one to 
carry about, but it is not by any means necessary when 
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travelling, as the operation of fixing may be deferred entirely 
until the return home. 

After development and one has seen whether the plate is 
properly exposed or not, the negative is well washed in 
water to get rid of all traces of developer, and then dried. 
Another plan is to soak the developed and washed plate for 
five minutes in a ten per cent. solution of potassium bromide, 
and then rinse and dry. The plate may then be comfortably 
examined in weak light, even though it is not fixed, as the 
action of moderate light on the plate is negligible. 

A small and compact outfit for developing and fixing 
plates and films on tour is supplied by Messrs. Burroughs, 
Wellcome and Co., and this will probably suffice for all trial 
exposures likely to be developed by the average amateur 
away on holiday. 

The following plan is worth remembering, however, when 
a fixing bath is unobtainable :—Place the developed plate for 
a few minutes in an alcoholic solution of cadmium bromide, 
made by dissolving one ounce of cadmium bromide in one 
pint of alcohol. The developed plate is not only protected 
from any influence of actinic light, but the water in the film 
becomes absorbed by the alcohol, and the plate dries very 
quickly. In very hot weather, particularly when touring 
abroad and in warmer countries than our own, it is advisable 
to add sixty drops of formalin to the above bath. Plates so 
dried may be safely exposed to a strong light without any 
injury, and fixed and washed on the return home, or at one’s 
convenience. Tee № 


HOME-MADE BINDING FOR “THE A.P. AND P.N.” 


HERE are a great many readers of THE А.Р. AND P.N. 

who, like the writer, have never had the opportunity of 
visiting the photographic exhibitions that are held in large 
towns, but the splendid reproductions of exhibition and other 
photographic gems by THE А. P. AND Р. №. have lessened that 
disappointment greatly. 

But these numbers accumulate quickly, and if not bound 
together are apt to get torn or 
lost. The writer has bound 
several of these volumes in 
such a manner as described by 
a writer in these pages a short 
time ago; and, with some addi- 
tional hints that will be given 
now, any reader can easily do 
the same. 

Having made sure that you 
have the full complement of 
copies (twenty-six constitute 
a volume), arrange them con- 
secutively; take last number, 
and, finding the centre, take 
some blunt instrument and open- 
ing the wire stitches, push out 
at the back; take out the ad- 
vertisements. When you have 
done the same with the rest 
(you will find the first number 
on the top), place the title-page 
and index above all, and 
outside a folded sheet of paper, 
also anothe1 on the back of the 
volume Instead of these you 
could choose one of the many illustrated advertisements, such 
as Wellingtoa's or Imperial Co.'s. 

Procure now two strips of 1% in. wood 2 in. longer than the 
volume. Place one on the top, along the ridge-back, the other 
underneath; fasten at each end with a small clamp, or two 
loops of strong twine with a piece of wood inserted in the top 
of each, to tighten the twine by twisting them round, will do 


as a makeshift. 


vC MS 


The A-kla Daylight Loading and Developing System.—The 
A-kla Co., of Sale, Cheshire, inform us that their apparatus is 
now manufactured in a metal pattern suitable for cameras with 
single metal slides, thus enabling the user to load, unload, and 
develop in daylight. Up to the present the system has only been 
available to users of cameras employing wooden dark slides. The 
developette system is also found to be extremely valuable in any 
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Keep numbers as even as possible when tightening up. Bore 
with a bradawl three holes, about three inches apart, about 
} in. from the ridge-back; then, with a large needle enter a 
piece of strong, thin twine through end, middle and last hole, 
bring back through middle, and tie. Glue a strip of cloth along 
the back about six inches broad, so as to act as a hinge for the 
cover. While this is drying you can proceed with the cover. 

Procure two pieces of card- 
board a trifle larger than the 
volume, cover these with leather- 
ette, cloth, or paper. Whatever 
material is selected cut it two 
inches larger all round than 
cardboard. Brush cardboard 
with glue, place straight оп 
covering material, turn over, and 
press out creases with a cloth; 
turn back again, cut a square 
shape out of each corner of 
material, glue edges, and press 
well down. Treat other half of 
cover the same. Take volume 
now out of clamps, and, if pos- 
sible, get the edges trimmed 
by some printer. Another 
method is, before you start to 
bind, trim each number with a 
knife on a board, marked, so 
that all will be exactly the same 
size. 

When both sides of cover are 
finished, glue them on top of 
the cloth hinges; then over 
these glue another strip of cloth, wide enough to overlap the 
cover. The best material for the cover is one of the many mount- 
ing papers on the market, as white ink can be used on these for 
the working of the title design, which is the finishing touch to 
a volume of which anyone may be justly proud. 

The accompanying photograph will give an idea of how the 
cover design, with the aid of the illustrated advertisements, can 
be made 
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form of tank development, seeing that its action is exactly the 
same as when used in conjunction with plates in the A-kla 
system. The procedure is, briefly, as follows: A small portion 
of the developer which is being used in the tank is taken and the 
developette is inserted into same. When the developette is 
darkened to the desired depth, then development of the roll-film, 
plates, or flat films, in the tank, is complete. 
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PORTRAITURE 


T is the very purport 
of a garden’s exist- 
ence to suggest to 
us all that is pleas- 
ing and relaxing. It 
is the choice spot of 
a house - dweller’s 
domain, for here 
‘amidst flowers and 
shrubs and little 
bits of transplanted 
nature one may 
drink nature afresh. 
The photographer 
should trespass cau- 
tiously into such a 
sphere, but garden 

portraiture has a 
charm that few 
home ’’ work сап 

offer. 

Quick- 

ness of 

selection 
is an art, and unobtrusiveness is a virtue in 
garden portraiture. | 


А camera that can be opened and used 

quickly is most recommendable for garden 
portraiture; something small that can be 
quickly placed into position and focussed. А 
stand should generally be used, for although 
at times the light is so abundant as to make 
instantaneous portraiture quite possible, yet 
in the evening, when lighting conditions are 
most suitable for portrait studies, the ex- 
posures become more lengthened, and then a 
stand is indispensable. 
. I always find it most satisfactory to focus 
on the screen, and not to trust to finders and 
scales, and if it is not possible to focus on the 
sitter in the position we want him—or her— 
to take (and it is difficult to do so with chil- 
dren), then we should pick our setting and 
focus by that, making allowance for the posi- 
tion the sitter is to occupy. It is not really 
dificult to get children into the position we 
have in mind, if we make all preparations 
beforehand, and let them think it is only fun. 
This is the only way to get natural portraits. 
I think that children are the most appropriate 
garden sitters—children and ladies. The 
little ones feel more free and easy in the open 
air, and take less notice of the camera. 

Then, in the gentle play of sunlight pretty 
effects may be got with children, and this 
introduces us to a sphere not yet exhausted, 
in fact, as yet scarcely touched upon. 

There is one thing, however, that seems 
the bugbear of garden portraiture, and that is 
the difficulty of finding a nice quiet back- 
ground, for gardens, as a rule, appear so 
spotty in a photograph. 
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A GARDEN. 


Short bushes that cut across the foreground often 
compose very well, but trees that fill the background 
with leafy spottiness ruin a picture more often than not. 
It is when they catch a strong light they are at their 
worst, so they should always be in shadow and out of 
focus, and under these conditions they are quite agree- 
ably subdued. Another way is to work out the spotti- 
ness іп the negative, or print in some ‘‘control’’ process. 

It being our aim to get any objectionable detail in the 
background subdued and out of focus, it is advisable to 
work with our lens at a full aperture. А portrait lens is 
not necessary, but a good anastigmat, working at about 
F/6, is very suitable. А shutter that works silently is 
to be recommended, although any will do so long as it 
has a pneumatic or antinous release. When estimating 
the exposure, one should be careful to remember that 
under trees, or in a secluded garden, the light is apt to 
be deceptive. Another deceptive thing is the colour of 
flowers and foliage, and until one takes this into account, 
or uses orthochromatic plates and a colour screen, one's 
arrangement of tones will often be upset. | 


By A: W. Н. WzsToN. 
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Ву Е. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 
N OW that tanks and tank development 


are both engaging so much atten- 

tion, it may be a convenience to bring 
together a few notes culled partly from рег- 
sonal experience, and partly from the 
experience of others who have made some- 
what of a speciality of this class of work. 

By tank development I here mean the use 

| of a dilute and slow-acting developer. 
Before quoting formulae, it may be as well to point out the 
pros and cons of this procedure. In its favour we have 
the fact that we can deal with half-a-dozen or more nega- 
tives—according to the number or capacity of the tank 
accommodation—at one and the same time. Seeing that 
development occupies, let us say, an hour, by way of 
example, then obviously a minute or two more or less will 
make no appreciable difference, so that one can load up 
and attend to two or three tanks as easily as one tank. 

Next, “provided always,” as the lawyers say, that the 
exposures have been fairly correctly timed, and the duration 
of time required by the developer to do its work be known, 
we have the advantage of being able to eliminate all likely 
chance of dark-room fog. 

On the other hand, should anything go wrong during the 
course of development of a batch, there is always the chance 
that the cause which spoils one plate spoils the lot. 

Again, where only two or three plates are to be developed, 
it is a moot point whether the dish method does not save 
time and trouble. 

Now, there are a few practical points of considerable 
importance which should be kept in mind if uniform and 
good results are desired. 

The first thing to note is that all developers deteriorate 
with the lapse of time, and the more liquid surface exposed 
to the air the quicker they deteriorate. This is due to the 
action of the oxygen in the air. But this is not all. For 
the water with which we make up our developing solutions 
contains dissolved in it some oxygen gas, and the more 
of this oxygen present, the sooner will the developer de- 
terlorate. This oxidation process not only throws the 
developing agent out of action, but alsc the oxidised product 
is frequently a cause of staining of the negative.  There- 
fore it is recommended that a// the water used for making 
these developers be gentlv boiled for quite five minutes, 
then allowed to stand until cool, and then bottled at once. 

One need hardly point out that the more water used in 
proportion to the actual developing agent (pyro, glycin, 
etc.), the greater the risk of oxidation, therefore it is not 
advisable to carry dilution beyond the point which gives 
ample time for the due care and manipulation of the plates. 
I do not advise the use of anv developer which requires more 
than one hour to develop a plate. 

It goes without saying that the inside of the tank itself 
should be kept clean. After use it should be washed out 
with warm water and a short, stiff brush, so as to get well 
into the corners and grooves. 

The tank should then be put to drain and dry in a warm 
place. Rusty tanks are very likely to lead to trouble. 

The beginner will almost certainly assume that the time 
required for development will vary with the degree of 
dilution. 


SOME PRACTICAL NOTES ON TANK AND STAND 
DEVELOPMENT OF PLATES AND FILMS. 
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Special to ‘‘The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 
That is to say, he will argue that by diluting his ordinary 


developer with nine parts of water, making it ten times the 


original bulk, it is only one-tenth the original strength, 
and therefore must take ten times as long to do the work. 
As a matter of fact it will take more than ten times as long. 

Roughly put, diluting a developer to five times its original 
volume means that it will take about six the original time 
to do its work, while diluting it to ten times its original 
volume will mean an increase of something like twenty 
times the orieinal time. 

This must not be taken as a cast-iron rule, for various 
other factors come into consideration besides dilution, but 
it will give the beginner a caution against thinking that 
the time varies precisely with the degree of dilution. Another 
practical point is that however well the solution may be 
mixed, it is desirable either to turn the tank and contents 
upside down once or twice during development, or if that 
be not feasibie, the plates should be withdrawn, the contents 
gently stirred, and the plates returned, but this time the 
edge of the plate, which at first was uppermost, should 
now be lowermost. 

One of the weak points in all the tanks at present is that 
they hold the plates too close together. This may cause 
mottle markings should for any reason the tank be for- 
gotten, so that the liquid is not sufficiently agitated during 
development. 

It has been suggested that the more soda sulphite present 
the better, as this will tend to prevent stain, but while the 
presence of sulphite or some other stain preventive is de- 
sirable, but any excess beyond that which is just enough to 
prevent straining is certainly not desirable. 

It has been argued in favour of tank or dilute develop- 
ment that certain plates which tend to yield fog when 
treated with developer of normal (dish) strength are fog-free 
when treated with a dilute developer. 

Tank development must not be condemned because the 
results are not always ideal. A good many failures are 
largely traceable to faulty exposure rather than faulty de- 
velopment. The two chief faults in tank work are either too 
much contrast or too flat and thin result. 

Harsh contrasts point to too long development, or too 
strong a solution, or using solution too warm. Thin and flat 
results suggest too short a time in the developer, or that it 
is too cold, or too weak. But, of course, one has to bear in 
mind that a thin and flat image is likely to result from exces- 
sive exposure. 

As glycin is the first favourite in popular esteem for this 
method of working, three different formule are given—each 
being supported by well-known workers. It will thus be 
seen that doctors differ somewhat as to what they regard as 
the best proportion. 


STAND OR TANK DEVELOPERS. 


Glycin.— A. B. ©. 
МТ U A зай айанын TP GE. 10 OZ. IO CZ. 
Soda sulphite. инь IO рг. бо gr. I2 gr. 
Potass. carbonate ........ 50 gr IIO gr. 16 gr. 
(ТҮС љоеро sw TE RE 22 gr. ї2 рҮ, 


Rodinal.—Water, 10 oz. ; rodinal, 20 to 40 minims 
Pyro-soda.—W ater, 10 0z.; soda sulphite, 22 gr.; pyro, 
4 gr. ; soda carb., 22 gr. (т hou 
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Pyro-soda.—Water, 10 oz. ; soda sulphite, 60 gr. ; soda car- 
(20 minutes.) 
Pyro-acetone. —Water, 10 Oz. ; soda sulphite, 15 gr. ; руго, 


bonate, 40 gr. ; pyro, 10 gr. 


3 ET. ; acetone, 12 minims. 


M etol. - Water, 10 02. ; metol, то gr. ; soda sulphite, 200 gr. 
soda sulphite, 30 gr.; 
6 gr.; lithium oxide, 4 gr. ; acetone. 3 drams. 
soda sulphite, 80 gr. ; 


K achin.—Water, IO OZ. ; 


Adurol.—Water, то oz. ; 
bonate, бо gr. ; adurol, IO gr. 
Ortol.—Water, 10 oz. 
_ sulphite, 30 gr. ; 
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NEGATIVES AND 
THEIR USE. 


Ву H. BRENCHLEY.  Szecial 5" Te А.Р. & Р.М." 


T is presumed that most photographers 

make mistakes, ** even the youngest of us," 
as the professor said; and perhaps the most 
fruitful source of errors lies in the negative 
stage. Errors of exposure or development, 
a mistaken idea that beauty of colouring is 
svnonymous with pictorial qualities in the 
resulting negative, or what not, all lead to the 
accumulation ot a fine stock of waste glass. 
The writer recently had a pile of majestic pro- 
portions of these “ eee ideas," and, after 
deep cogitation, hit on the following 
method of getting rid of i em. 

They were first looked over, and any with 
the least claim to a good point were set aside 
for further cónsideration. Having gone 
through the whole batch, the best of the 
selected ones were then picked out and the 
remainder placed with the rejects for execu- 
tion. Prints were made from the survivors 
аз a reminder of what not to do in future, 
for the scheme I had in mind was to be both 
educational and decorative. By the way, the 
phosphate papers introduced last year are a 
real boon in wholesale printing of this charac- 
ter, being easy and speedy in manipulation. 
Doubt has been cast upon their permanency, 
but they are certainly permanent enough for 
work of this character. 

The next step was to clean all the nega- 
tives, which was accomplished by the simple 
method of putting them in the family bath 
and turning the hot water upon them. They 
were allowed to soak for about a quarter of 
an hour, and the films then came off quite 
easily when rubbed with a scrubbing brush. 
I have seen various chemical recipes given 
for removing the film from spoilt negatives, 
but I have not yet met the film which did not 
readily yield to the persuasion of hot water 
and a stiff scrub. 

Having now a nice pile of clean glasses, it 
remained to select a corresponding number of 
prints and turn the whole into small passe- 
partout framed pictures. The method hardly 
needs description, but it may be said that 
the small pieces of card enclosed in quarter- 
plate packets of paper make excellent back- 
ings, while lantern-slide binding strips are 
convenient for fastening the glass and back 
together. Thin tinted mounting paper cut 
into strips is good where a special colour is 
desired to suit the tone of the print. Unless 
the backing card is very stout it will be found 
best to paste the print on to the card, as the 
former will not always lie flat with a thin 
backing in this small size. A small piece of 
tape is next fastened to the back with secco- 
tine. 

There now remained to find an effective 
method of utilising the material in hand, and 
the plan adopted was as follows. 

Round the whole extent of wall of my own 


OLD 


particular © sanctum,” at a height of four feet, an eighteen-inch 
band of self-coloured paper was pasted, with a narrow ribbon 
of a darker tint at top and bottom, and vertical strips at intervals. 


; potass. metabisulphite, 3 рт. ; soda 
soda carbonate, 30 gr. ; ortol, 5 gr. 
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Pyro-catechin.—Water, то oz. ; soda sulphite, 83 gr.; pyro- 
catechin, 22 gr. : potass. carbonate, 66 gr. 
Paramidophenol.—Watcr, то 02.; soda sulphite, 35 gr.; 
soda carbonate, 45 gr. ; paramidophenol, 8 gr. 
Fibonogen.—Water, то oz. ; soda sulphite, 20 gr. ; potass. 
kachin, 


carbonate, 10 gr. ; eikonogen, то gr. 
Edinol.—Water, то 02. ; soda sulphite, 125 gr. ; 
bonate, 50 gr. ; edinol, 5 gr. 
Hydroquinone 1s not desirable for stand development. 
P.S.—In all cases the soda sulphite and soda carbonate in 
above formulz are in crystal form. 


soda car- 
potass. car- 


JUST FOUR YEARS OLD. Ву А. Н. DopMAN. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, and awarded а Flague at the Canterbury Exhibiticn, 


Small brass tacks driven into the plaster afford ample support, 
and a picture stays there just so long as it pleases the eye, 
when it is removed and the glass utilised for something else. 
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Тем ог 
twelve 
years ago 

| forget 
the exact 
date І 
stumbled 
out of an 
Alpine 
snow- 
storm into 
the shelter of a wayside inn, and found 
Will Cadby. He was smoking exceed- 
ingly black tobacco, in an exceedingly 
ancient pipe, and, from time to time, he 
went to the window, partly to observe the ‘‘ effects ”` 
proceeding outside (°° effects °” which I later learnt were 
Cadbyesque, though I knew not the adjective at the 
moment), and partly to examine the contents of a print- 
ing frame which was utilising the last rays of an in- 
visible but sinking sun. 

A few miles away there was a tourist resort with 
dozens of palatial hotels. Cadby had been to look at it 
—and had fled to put up at this loncly Gasthaus. Which, 
as I presently discovered, was highly characteristic. 
Гог Cadby is one of those anti-modern folk who, para- 
doxically enough, are miles in front of the times. He 
discovered—and practised—the Simple Life years before 
we others ever heard of it. Не lived in forest depths 
in a gipsy waggon long before ‘‘ Caravanning as a 
Holiday Pursuit " was discovered by the snippy news- 
papers. Не had studied Japanese art—-not in England, 
but in Japan—ages before most of us had awakened to 
its existence. He knew the South African veldt before 
Kruger was a name to us here at home; he retouched 
negatives in various fonteins and dorps, through which 
the railroad now whistles, when the said fonteins and 
dorps had to be reached, laboriously, by stage coach. 
And he had seen the flying-fishes play on the road to 
Mandalay before Kipling drew attention to 
melodious attractions. 

A bright-eyed, nervy, active young fella !—but he has 
seen things and done things, and, well, is maybe a bit 
older than I took him for when I made friends with him 
in that snow-bound Gasthaus, and fell into a mon- 
strously long discussion on the possibilities of art in 
photography. 

Will Cadby couldn’t possibly be called William. 
can you imagine yourself nicknaming him Bill. And 
there is a sort of symbolism in this. But what, pre- 
cisely, is its import I find it difficult to define. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS I HAVE MET. 


XX.—WILL CADBY. 
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By “TOUCHSTONE” 


Perhaps the most astonishing thing about him is his 
inability to dodge would-be clients; folks who have seen 
his work at exhibitions and straightway sworn an. oath 
to sit to him or die in the attempt. Не doesn't want 
‘em, really —he tries his best to choke them off. If, as 
a certain wealthy and world-famous firm have often 
besought him to do, vea, with tears and gnashing of 
teeth —if he would take a studio in the West-end and 
definitely ‘‘ set up," instead of hiding іп a pine wood in 
the most inaccessible depths of Kent, he would make a 
fortune; but he would not be Will Cadby. 

There is a certain gorgeous simplicity about the photo- 
grapher who, unable to repulse his sitters’ importunities, 
makes them take an hour and a half's tedious railway 
journey in order to have the privilege of facing his 
camera. The funny thing is that the sitters do it. 
Funnier still is Cadby's calm habit of locking his front 
door and going off for three or four months, and then 
finding more sitters, keener than ever, patiently waiting 
for him to condescend to come home and deal with them. 

This indifference to the remunerative work which 
insists on forcing itself upon him in spite of his per- 
sistent efforts to escape it, must have been learnt in 
adolescence, and Cadby’s youthful history—if some 
lucky pen could write it—might furnish the key to the 
riddle. 

Alas, like most adventurous souls, Cadby is no 
spinner of autobiographical уагп$. One hears vague 
tales about an early enterprise involving a conjuring 
entertainment and a ghost illusion, wherewith he toured 
the then innocent Antipodes and nightly diverted, at 
village meeting-rooms, the unsophisticated minds of the 
inhabitants of Australia and Tasmania. 

One hears of a trip into the interior of Java—object 
unknown. One hears of explorations at home and 
abroad-—alwavs more or less ой the beaten track. 

From these frag- 
ments one tries to fit 
together the charac- 
ter of the man 
whose faintly tinged 
morsels of platino- 


type find an un- 
sought market at 


two guineas apiece; 
а 1 one fails igno- 
miniously. 

Cadby is elusive, 
especially to the 
tantalised 1 n t e r- 
viewer. 


‘TOUCHSTONE. 


н тонь el 


‘‘ The Westminster Аппиаі.''— The тото-тт catalogue, issued 
under the above title by the Westminster Photographic Ex- 
change, Ltd., 119, Victoria Street, S.W., contains no Jess than 
250 pages of well printed matter concerning every variety of 


cameia, lens, and photographic apparatus generally, in addition 


to the firm's own specialities. Ѕисћ a catalogue as this will 
prove extremely useful to keep at hand for reference, and ош 
readers will do well to write for a copy of ** The Westminster 
Annual " to the above address, or to the firm's West End branch 
at 111, Oxford Street. 
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By HERBERT С. PONTING, F.RGS. 


CHERRY BLOSSOM. 


Sor July §. 


T Р еш 


referred to in ° The 


This picture is from Mr. Ponting s new book, ‘In Lotus-Land Japan," 
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A JOLLY SANDBOY. By ELLIOTT PERL, 


Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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A PORTRAIT. | е. | Ву Н. Mortimer-Lams (Сапгда). 
From the Second Exhibition оу pictures by Co.cnial Photographers, now open at “The А.Р. Little Gallery,” $2, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Ву Harop SuiTH (South Africa). 


JOHANNESBURG BY NIGHT. 
Long Acre, ИС. 


From the Second Exhibition of pictures by Colonial 1 hotographers, now open at The A. P. Little Gallery,” §2, 
10 
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work of 
Colonial photo- 
graphers at the 
Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, is 
attractive and 
skilful enough to 
win the apprecia- 
tion of visitors, 
and | hope that 

| manv will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to see this second demonstra- 
tion of what is being done by our cousins over the seas. И 
is very gratifying to find the pictorial movement— which has 
brought life and thought into what once threatened to 
become the dry bones of mechanical photography —extending 
to remote places, and bringing Colonists into touch with 
their fellow-craftsmen at home. The widely circulated 
examples of our best exponents have clearly excited emula- 
tion, and distant camera owners have concluded that they 
also might get a new vitality and meaning into their produc- 
tions. Their efforts have been conducted with a good deal 
of perseverance and some regard for the fundamental 
importance of tone and atmosphere, the power of emphasis, 
the pervading influence of light, and other principles which 
cnable the imagination to have scope. Thus Mr. W. H. 
Hunt sends from Trinidad a picture of ‘‘ The Palms," in 
which something of their life and sentiment is felt bevond 
their mere forms; Mr. Harold Smith, of Johannesburg, is 
content to present an imaginative suggestion in “ Into the 
Night," relying so entirely on atmosphere and composition 
to convey his idea that he can leave out facts; and Mr. 5. 
Taylor portrays “ A Bit of South African Coast," with more 
regard for the sentiment of the scene than for the conforma- 
tion of cliffs and waves, but he loses something of aerial 
perspective by incorrect value in the cliff to the left. Such 
works, as much in their intention as their achievement, indi- 
cate a tendency to look for the spirit of things, and there is 
also testimony to a desire to keep level with technical 
advance. 


THE 


Importance of Actuality. 


But among the many examples. of good workmanship and 
artistic insight are too many showing eagerness to follow 
the European lead, and not enough embodving the spirit of 
the free, strenuous life, the unconventional attitude and 
independence of thought characteristic of new countries. 
The art of England, in whatever wav it mav advance, is the 
outcome of tradition founded in the national conditions and 
` character, and it belongs essentially to our island. We do 
not want it to be acclimatised in new lands. They have 
their native spirit to develop, and their own traditions to 
build up. Hence the expectation that from Greater Britain 
may come freshness and individuality, naturally influenced 
Ьу, but not reproducing, the standpoint of the old country. 

Moreover, there is the consideration that pictures taken 
now of the growing Dominions will be valued in the future 
to the degree in which they transmit the local life of the 
tine. This is of deep interest in the old country, which 
desires to know, not only what her sons see, but what they 
feel. Yet, if it may be commented that several of the works 
might as well have been done in England, it is not to be 
supposed that photographic art will “ find itself ° in the 
Colonies all at once, and we may well be content with 
gradual development. 

Turning to individuals, one cannot overlook the force of 
the work sent from Canada by Mr. Mortimer-Lamb, and 
though the ** Mother and Child " is rather universal than 
local in its sentiment and appeal, its sympathetic rendering 


of a pre-Raphaelite theme into modern language gives it 
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distinction. Yet vital treatment is < 
scarcely to be obtained through а = 
revival of old Italian feeling. There is 
more actual life in ** Golden Moments,” sent by Mr. A. Elliott 
from Cape Town, and dealing with a similar theme in a very 
different wav. The delight of the infant in the toy is very 
natural and charming, but the composition 1s awkward, with 
the mother at the side of the picture, and the high light on 
the floor beside her forming a strong accent where bv no 
means wanted. Mr. Elliott shows originality in “ Art and 


Nature ” (reproduced on p. 57). The naked children are very 
pretty, and their charm is no doubt enhanced by the odd- 
looking birds which thev are photographing ; but here again 
the composition is weak, the picture is cut in halves, and 
the emphasised figure is too far to the left. The design 
might have been better kept together by grouping diagon- 
ally into the picture instead of straight across. 

Sunlight and Night Effects. 

In “Саре Flower Sellers ” Mr. C. Wocke, of Port Eliza- 
beth, presents an animated and no doubt characteristic street. 
scene, which has much of the force of the actual, even 
though it misses the effect of sunlight, which is, of course, 
of supreme importance to the local atmosphere, the cause of 
this defect being found in the undue brilliance given to light 
tones in shadow and in the general absence of concentrated 
effect. 

It is interesting to note that the enthusiasm of night 
photographers has communicated itself to South Africa, and 
has inspired Mr. Harold Smith to produce ‘‘ Johannesburg 
at Night " (reproduced on p. 70). The picture affords а 
remarkable object-lesson in this kind of work, but while 
recognising his technical skill, I am sorry to say that the 
lesson is mainlv in what to avoid. It will be observed in the 
first place that the further shops, with their strong illumina- 
tion, come forward, which тау be to some extent accounted 
for, if not excused, bv the taking of the picture from a 
height. The great fault is that there is no main emphasis 
to strengthen the effect and to bring the composition to- 
gether, and a curious result is that the photceraph actually 
embodies four separate pictures, as may easily be seen by 
imagining vertical and horizontal divisions across the centre. 

[п fact, evidence of a deficient sense of unity in desien 
crops up rather often, and there is another instance from the 
“ Golden City “in ** Three Romeos,” by Mr. John Quail. 
The idea is ооо, but the picture does not come together, 
through the girl at the window being too much separated 
from her juvenile admirers below. Here was an opportunity 
for the use of the highest light as a connecting link. Instead 
of falling on the two little bovs it should have been on the 
cap of the tallest, and a secondary high light as near to it 
as possible on the girl would have brought the eve to the 
centre. Mr. Quail, however, promises well in this and other 
works, and his fellow-citizen, Mr. Harold Smith, is more at 
home in the delicate and poetical ©“ Break in the Storm " 
than in his experiment with artificial licht. 

From Australia comes Mr. E. L. Brown's “ А Пага Pull," 
which creditablv renders the movement of men hauling a 
ship, and revea's a sense of composition and also of aerial per- 
spective, though this is marred by the strength given for no 
possible reason to one of the spars of the vessel in the back- 
ground. ‘‘The Yacht Matangi,” Бу Mr. Trenwith, of 
Auckland, New Zealand, is distinguished bv lively and 
natural movement in the water, but a graduated tone is 
wanted from the front of the picture to the vacht, which, bv 
its exaggerated darkness, interferes with the illusion of 


space. 
Local Character 


In “The Fortune Teller " (reproduced last week) Mr. 
C. H. Kragh arouses interest by showing a phase of the 
actual life of Shanghai, and there are good points in the 
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eager anxiety of the Asiatic to learn his fate from the sibyl 
mysteriously suggested in the semi-darkness, and taking her 
place very well. But there is too indiscriminate a distribu- 
tion of high lights. 

‚ Local reality and good judgment are both welcome quali- 
ties in Mr. Arthur Elliott’s ** Post Cart," which is no doubt 
a familiar sight at Cape Town, and being placed well as the 
main object of interest, without competing details, makes a 
pleasing and characteristic picture. Aerial perspective is 
well rendered to the distance, but the dark shadow in the 
foliage over the wall is overdone. 

Appreciation is also due to the “ Portrait of the Painter 
Payton "' (reproduced last week), by Mr. Gerald E. Jones, of 
Auckland, New Zealand. The individuality and natural 
movement of the painter, who looks quite unaware that his 
portrait is being taken, in combination with broad, bold 
treatment, placing the subject mainly in shadow, while the 
light supplies some graceful and characteristic drawing, 
give this work quite a distinguished place in the show. | 
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** Her Pet," by Mr. Alfred Baxter, of Cape Town, records 
what seems to be the incongruous combination of an infant 
with a snake, though there is really no reason why one 
should object to the harmless kinds, and in places where 
they are frequently met with the association would not be so 
startling as in this country. Hence this picture also has 
something of the actuality of Colonial life. So also has the 
pretty snow scene, ** Wintry Weather,’’ by Mr. А. E. Gleed, 
of Ontario, who manifests a good deal of delicacy and regard 
for tone, though his distant details mav be too dark against 
the sky. 

No doubt, too, there is characteristic reality in ‘‘ The 
Tug," bv Mr. E. L. Brown, of Melbourne, but the square 
building is awkward, and there is little atmosphere, though 
the smoke is a good feature. 

Mrs. Minna Кеепе sends some matters of local interest 
and of considerable merit from Cape Tówn, and there is 
much more to convey the hopeful suggestion that Colonial 
photographic progress, though perhaps slow, is sure. 
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MESSRS. BUTCHER’S “DISTANCE” 
SHUTTER RELEASE. 


г many instances in which the photographic worker 
finds it a great convenience to be able to release a shutter 
from a considerable distance: the means of communication being 
a slender and almost invisible thread. In the first place, such a 
device is a notable aid in securing studies of animal life, the 
camera being placed in position beforehand, and the shutter 
being snapped when the animal—perhaps attracted by a suitable 
bait—comes into the field. Again, if the photographer is de- 
sirous of including himself in a group, a landscape, or of secur- 


Showing release attached to 
camera bush. 


ing his own portrait in any other style, the work becomes easy 
with the aid of Messrs. Butcher’s ingenious “ Distance " shutter 
release. 

The apparatus consists of a piston and cylinder provided with 
spring action, whereby an air-impulse can be produced by the 
sudden release of the piston, this release being effected by a 
thread, which is supplied conveniently mounted on a winch or 
reel, the thread acting on a very delicately adjusted cam-detent. 

The air-impulse from the cylinder acts on the ordinary pneu- 
matic shutter release, the junction being effected by a short 
length of indiarübber tube. 

Complete in a case, the apparatus costs тоз. 6d., and it may 
be had from Messrs. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, or through any dealer. 


e 
THE BUSCH REFLEA CAMERA. 


HE smallest size of this attractive and efficient camera, made 
by the Busch Optical Co., has been submitted to us for 
inspection, and a short account will interest our readers. 

The actual camera before us is for plates 34 by 24 in., a now 
well established size, but the Busch reflex camera may also be 
had for quarter-plate, and also for postcard size (54 by 33). 

It may be well for the reader to understand at the outset that 
the Busch reflex camera is not an instrument in which the essen- 
tials of good quality are sacrificed to extreme lowness in the 
matter of price, the work being high-class throughout. Hence 
it is that the following prices must be looked upon as low for 


the high quality of work presented. Smallest size (34 by 24), 
£10 108.3; quarter-plate, £13; postcard, £14; in each case 
without lens. 

These compact cameras are finished exteriorly in accordance 
with that prevailing taste of the time which deprecates the dis- 
play of French polished mahogany and bright lacquered brass, 
and which tends towards the more sombre and unobtrusive 
finish, this finish being of dark Russia leather, and black 
bronzed metal fittings. The inspection hood straps down con- 
veniently, and springs up by the Gibus-hat action, and a suspen- 
sion strap allows of adjustment to the best position for the user. 

No loss of definition results from the reflection of the. image 
upwards on the horizontal screen, the mirror being optically 
surfaced and silvered on the front, and both focussing and find- 
ing adjustments are possible up to the last instant. 

As regards the shutter, we may say that it is a focal-plane 
shutter of the best type, all adjustments being made from the 
outside, and the slit can be widened to the full width of the 
plate. This allows of time exposures with the lens cap—so 
necessary in the case of interiors—or exposures may be made 
with a shutter attached to the lens, often a matter of import- 
ance when focal-plane effects are not required. 

Well-made double dark slides are provided, and the above- 
stated prices include three slides. 

Further information will be found in a descriptive booklet, 
which may be had post free from the Emil Busch Optical Co., 
of 35, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 
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THE *SKY SHADE" SHUTTER OF THE 
BUSCH OPTICAL CO. 


E have also received for inspection from the Busch 
Optical Co. a convenient form of shutter known as the 
“ Sky-.shade." It clamps on 


the front of the lens tube by 
means of a divided spring < 


" Skyshade 
а s 
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socket, and the action of the 
shutter consists in the rise 
and fall of a single leaf or 
sheet of light opaque 
material. 

Thus it will be seen that 
the lower portion of the lens 
front is uncovered first, and 
as the shutter descends this 
lower portion of the lens 
front will be the last to be 
covered. 

The shutter, which costs 
from 45s. to 75s., according 
to size, is furnished with the 
three usual movements, 
namely, the rapid automatic 
rise and fall or “ instan- 
taneous " action, the “time” 
action, in which the shutter remains open till a second pneu- 
matic impulse is given, and the “bulb” action when the shutter 
remains open as long as the pneumatic pad is compressed. 

Full descriptive details will be sent upon application to the 
makers at the address above. > | 
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COMBINED DEVELOPMENT AND 


FIXING. 
Amidol is recommended by М. Crémier as 
being the best developing agent for a com- 
bined developing and fixing solution. Не 
has given a very simple formula, as 
follows :— 
Mater ai perpetui dies ks (NC oboe Deoa Ese i opo AR SE 3À oz 
Sodium: ШВ И, сое ое 75 gr 
А ПО. vex rio BEER ORE ТЕКЕДЕН: 15 ЁТ. 
Saturated solution of hypo ........................... 160 minims. 


With this developer detail can be obtained in the shadows and 
middle tones, and harsh contrasts are avoided. 


SULPHITE OF SODA AND AMIDOL DEVELOPER. 

The advice given in the text-books and in makers’ formule 
in dealing with the use of fresh sulphite of soda should be well 
regarded. Plain sulphite of soda solution does not keep well 
for more than a few weeks, and amidol developer made with a 
stale solution yields an image lacking in brilliancy, for which 
the inaker of the paper is frequently blamed. A good formula 
for amidol consists of 


Dry amido): ооо ен 2 to 3 gr 
Sodium sulphite «tiere amram ies 25 gr. 
Water ее I 02. 


This developer will not keep more than a week, and to work at 
its best should be made up freshly with dry chemicals. A 
sodium sulphite solution that has been made neutral to litmus 
by the addition of potassium metabisulphite was suggested 
some time ago by Mr. Welborne Piper, and is worth repeating 
for the benefit of amateurs who desire a solution of sulphite of 
soda that will keep well for a long time. 

Make the following stock solution : — 


Sodium sulphite ...... нии 4 02. 
Potassium. metabisulphite .................. eee I OZ. 
Water cr 20 OZ. 


For use in making up the amidol developer the formula re- 
commended is : — 


Amid). д он ные 2 to 3 gr. 
Stock sulphite solution ............. eee тоо minims. 
Water tO RE I 02. 


This developer appears to work equally as well as the solution 
made with ordinary sulphite, and keeps longer. 
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A REDUCER FOR OVER-EXPOSED GUM- 
BICHROMATE PRINTS. 

To reduce a bi-gum print the following 
practical means is suggested. Any gum, 
even though over-exposed and dry, does 
пої resist the action of a solution of 3 per 
cent. eau de Javel in distilled water for 

The rapidity of the action of eau 

naturally in proportion to the strength of the 
An over-exposed gum print may be treated for a 


more 
de Javel is 
bath used. 


minute or two with the solution, until the high lights begin to 


soften, when development can be proceeded with in the usual 
manner. 


than а day. 


RESTORING FADED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Amateurs frequently desire to copy an old faded photograph 
on albumenised paper. Most early prints were in this pro- 
cess, and fade to a “ washed-out " brownish yellow colour. The 
following method of restoring the colour to the image has been 
suggested, ‘but it is advisable to try the process on a waste print 
first, before attempting it with a valuable photograph. If pos- 
sible the print should first be removed from the mount by 
soaking. 


Make up the following : — 


A.— Distilled water ......................... 5,000 с.с. Or parts. 
Sodium tungstate ..................... 100 grammes ur parts. 

B.—Distilled water ........................ 400 C.C. Or parts. 
Carbonate of lime (pure) ......... 4 grammes or parts. 
Chloride of lime ..................... I T "T 
Gold and sodium chloride ......... 4 j T 


B is made up in the order given, in a well-corked yellow, or non- 
actinic coloured bottle, and allowed to stand for twenty-four 
hours, then filtered into another similar bottle. The faded 
prints are well washed, and placed in a mixture of 1go parts of A, 
and four to eight parts of B. They should remain in this bath 
for about ten minutes, until they take a purple tone. They 
should then be washed and fixed in solution A 150 parts, sodium 
hyposulphite 15 parts, until all the yellowness has disappeared, 
which in some cases will require an immersion of three to five 
hours. Finally, wash thoroughly in running water, or many 
changes. Perhaps the safest plan will be to try copying the 
faded photograph in the camera, and making prints from the 
new negative. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 


various topics will be publ: hed every Week. Lt 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will not be responsible for opinions expressed by 


correspon dents. 


— 


18 “CONTROL” NECESSARY IN PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY ? 


Sig,—In the Summer and Holiday Number you refer, under 
* Topics of the Week," to the recent outcry on the “ parlous 
predicament of present-day pictorial photography.” It seems 
to me that if one searches for the root of the matter it will 
be found in that old bone of contention, {he straight print versus 
control. There are, I know, a few workers who, while producing 
straight prints, appreciate to the full work done in one or other 
of the control processes, but on the whole the °‘ straight ” worker 
looks with suspicion on the evil ways of the worker who exer- 
cises any considerable measure of control. One is reminded 
of the old definition, “ Faking is what the other man can't do." 
This puts in a nutshell the feeling which exists in many cases 
with regard to control processes which are beyond the capa- 
bilities of that particular individual. It may be a natural feel- 
ing, but it is quite illogical. We all of us do use some measure 
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of control in the production of pictorial work. It is, after 
all, a matter of degree only, and who is to say where the line 
is to be drawn? 

The recrudescence of the old question in its present form 
appears to be largely due to the popularity of the newer pro- 
cesses—oil and bromoil. It is admitted that these processes 
do place a great power of control in the hands of the users of 
them. That some workers, with lack of knowledge due to in- 
sufficient observation, make mistakes is no argument against the 
use of these processes. Rather, I think, is И an argument in their 
favour. Wisely criticised, defective work should lead not only 
the worker himself, but also those who see the work and read 


. the criticism, to a closer observation of the facts of Nature, 


and hence directly to the all-round advancement of pictorial 
photography. And if those workers who visit our exhibitions 
examine the work critically for themselves, and find problems 
dealt with ın a way with which they do not agree, they may 
always test the matter by further observation and by trying 
themselves. I am now, of course, referring simply to control 
in the matter of effect and in the rendering of tones. 

Control in the older processes, it appears to me, was a some- 
what tentative procedure. I exclude gum—it was never worked 
to any extent in proportion to the output in other processes, and 
even in gum, multiple gum that is, control was tentative, for 
the effect was modified and remodified, if need be, by successive 
coatings. But in platinotype or carbon, where most of the 
control was obtained by means of work on enlarged positives 
and negatives, it was possible to build up the work by degrees, 
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examining deliberately the effect of what had been done, if need 
be on another day and with a fresh eye. In the oil processes 
the control is exercised immediately on the print while it is 
being developed (for pigmenting is nothing more than a method 
of development with unlimited opportunities for local control), 
and whatever is done must be done at once. No matter what 
precautions are taken, a print will not remain in the best con- 
dition for pigmenting for much more than an hour or two of 
continuous work. It follows that the oil worker must first of 
all know what he wants, and, secondly, must have the requisite 
mastery of technique to get it quickly. 

I believe that with all art work the more direct the method 
the more spontaneous and the fresher will be the effect. Work 
produced rapidly and at high tension will always be more 
vital than laboured efforts. I might quote E. Borough John- 
son’s statement in regard to his pencil drawings, that the best 
are those done at fever heat. 

It is an interesting speculation as to whether in the near future 
this rapidity of execution, possible in the oil processes, is not 
likely to produce a distinct dividing line between the two groups 
of photographic workers. Perhaps some of your readers may 
like to speculate '— Yours truly, C. Н. HEWITT. 


D EDD I E DECOR : 
MENDING A BROKEN NEGA TIVE. 


SIR,—I am glad to note that you give space in THE А.Р. AND 
P. N. in which your readers may describe any improved methods 
of working, etc., that they may discover. The following may be 
of interest. 

One of the tragedies of most people's photographic career 
is the breaking of a valuable and irreplaceable negative, and 
a very frequent question to the photographic periodicals is how 
best to print from such. Recently I had the misfortune to crack 
a negative which, having been taken in Egypt, it was impos- 
sible for me to replace. The only method of saving it seemed 
to be that of stripping the film, which was uninjured—a des- 
perate remedy at the best. However, I failed to get locally the 
sodium fluoride or the hydrofluoric acid, either of which might 
have served for that purpose. Т had therefore to try another 
method. I took a clean glass of the same size as the broken 
negative, and poured on it a little pool of Canada balsam dis- 
solved in xylol, such as is commonly used for microscopic work. 
On this I laid the broken negative (having previously warmed 
both negative and glass plate), bending the broken negative 
slightly, so as to open the crack and allow the balsam to fill it. 

"Then I worked negative and glass support together until most 

of the balsam was exuded, and then laid the two plates, thus 
cemented together, aside to dry. Of course, care was taken 
during the operation to keep the film side of the negative free 
from balsam. The result was most satisfactory. The balsam 
had filled up the crack, and being of nearly the same refractive 
index as glass, it had rendered the crack practically invisible, 
indeed absolutely so, unless held obliquely to the light. I en- 
close a print taken from the cracked negative.—Yours, etc., 


Kirkwall, N.B. (Rev.) W. PITCAIRN CRAIG. 
[The print enclosed shows no sign at all of the crack. —Ep.] 
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AN APPEAL. 


HROUGH Mr. H. S. Hill, an ex-president of the Plymouth 

Photographic Society, we have heard with deep regret that 

Mr. Chas. К. Rowe, for many years assistant editor of Photography, 

is seriously ill. Two years ago his health began to fail; last 

autumn he entered a hospital, where it was found that his 

malady was tuberculosis of the back. For nine months he has 
now been confined to his bed, and at times suffers acute pain. 

Mr. Rowe deserves the practical sympathy of those in a posi- 
tion to help, for he has had a hard tussle, and has done his 
fighting manfully. During the earlier stage of his malady he, 
while suffering much agony, obtained a very fine series of photo- 
graphs of the wildest parts of Dartmoor for book illustration. 
He also gave lectures on Devon and Cornwall, the Shakespeare 
Country, etc., although compelled to be seated while delivering 
them. 

Mr. Rowe’s photographic service to the West is not incon- 
siderable. Three societies owe their origin to him, and one 
was founded nearly twenty years ago. These facts warrant us, 
we think, in making an earnest appeal for donations. 

As the doctors feel unable to indicate the length of Mr. 
Rowe’s illness, and are of opinion that he will be a cripple for 
life, perhaps some of our readers may be willing to help with 
a yearly subscription. We shall be glad to hear from those who 
can help a deserving caus. 
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The London Camera Club will be open to members on Wednes- 


day, July 2o. 

Flashlight Photography.—An interesting article, with several 
illustrations, on the subject of photographing public dinners, 
appears in the July issue of the Strand Magazine. 


The Silver Medal of the Royal Society of Arts has been awarded 
to Mr. T. Thorne Baker, F.C.S., F.R.P.S., for a paper read be- 
fore the society last November, on “ Telegraphing Pictures.” 


Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey.— The directors of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey, have declared an 
extra dividend of 5 per cent. upon the common stock of the 
company, payable on September 1 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on July 3o. 


Touring Caravans.—Apropos of the article on caravanning, 
which appeared in the Summer Number of THE А. P. AND P. N. 
readers may be glad to know that caravans are let out on hire 
by Mr. Bertram Smith, Broomlands, Beattock, N.B., from whom 
full particulars can be obtained. 


“ St. Ives and its Surroundings.''—One of the latest volumes 
issued by the Homeland Association deals with the quaint old 
town of St. Ives. The book is published at 6d. and 1s., and 
contains much interesting and useful information concerning 
the wonderful north coast of Cornwall. 


Foreign and Colonial Readers who are interested in Christmas 
mounts and calendars for 1911, are advised to apply for a copv 
of Jonathan Fallowfield's list, of which an advance edition will 
be ready at the end of July ; a postcard to 146, Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C., will secure one. 


Free Samples of Hypono.—Messrs. Marion and Co., 22, Soho 
Square, W., are making a special offer of Нее samples of 
their popular hypo eliminator, Hypono, to all readers of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. who apply to them, enclosing three penny 
stamps to cover packing and postage. Each sample is sufficient 
to treat a thousand half-plates. 

“ Enlargements.’’—Messrs. T. Illingworth and Co., Ltd., от 
Willesden Junction, N.W., have issued a new and revised 
catalogue, giving full particulars and prices for enlarging, print- 
ing, framing, etc. The excellence of the firm's work in this 
branch is well known, and photographers, both amateur and 
professional, should obtain a copy of the booklet for reference. 

Bargains in Second-hand Apparatus.—The July list of second- 
hand and shop-soiled apparatus has just been issued by the 
City Sale and Exchange, 26 and 28, King's Road, Sloane Square, 
W. А great variety of lenses, cameras, and accessories are 
offered at extremely low prices, and our readers are advised to 
write without delay to the above address for a copy of this list 
of bargains. : 

A Booklet for P.O.P. Users.—An excellent little handbook оп 
P.O.P. has just been issued by the Imperial Dry Plate Co., Ltd., 
Cricklewood, N.W. Though dealing primarily with the Imperial 
papers, it contains a great amount of information, formulz, etc., 
which will be useful to all workers in P.O.P., and our readers 
are advised to secure a copy of the booklet. It will be sent 
post free on application to the above address. 

Scottish Ideal Home Exhibition. —In connection with this exhi- 
bition, which is to be held in Glasgow from. September 9 to 
October т, there are four classes for photography. In the por- 
traiture class Mr. J. Lizars is offering a special prize for the 
best photograph exhibited taken with a Challenge camera, and 
Messrs. Elliott and Sons also offer a prize of two guineas for 
such photograph if made on Barnet plates and paper.  Pros- 
pectuses of the exhibition can be obtained from the secretary, 
Mr. J. P. Goodhall, 37, West George Street, Glasgow. 

Honour for the Bristol Photographic Club.—We learn that the 
secretary of the Bristol Photographic Club, Mr. T. C. Pearse. 
has just been notified by the Superior Jury of the Japan-British 
Exhibition that the eighteen exhibits sent by the nine members 
have won for the club the diploma for gold medal. Considering 
this is the first time the Bristol Photographic Club has been 
represented at an international exhibition, the members are to 
be congratulated on the rapid strides made, largely due to the 
helpful criticism and advice from the president (Mr. J. Fisher, of 
the Kensington School of Art). 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
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Brown Postcards. 

I have heard of a brown card which, I be- 

lieve, only requires fixing in hypo, but could 

not ascertain if it was day or gas light. 

G. G. (Northampton). 

There are various brands of self-toning 
P.O.P. papers and cards which merely 
require fixing in hypo. There is also a 
new paper just on the market, “ quite the 
very latest," called Wisto, which merely 
requires fixing in hypo, and yields good 
sepia or brown colours. Messrs. Bemrose, 
of Derby, make a “ Perfection ” brown 
paper, which merely requires hypo fixing. 
With regard to ferrotype and other similar 
processes, you had best consult С. К. 
Brown's “ Ferric and Heliographic Pro- 
cesses,” which our publishers can send 
you for 25. 3d. post free. 


Rodinal for Time Exposure. 


What quantity of Rodinal should be added to 
3co oz. of water for developing for one hour? 
The directions with Rodinal do not make this 
sufficiently clear to persons of ordinary intel- 
ligence. By experiment, I have managed to 
get somewhere near, but it is just as well to 
have the exact quantity, etc. | 
С. $. (Cardiff). 
It is not possible for any one to give a 
definite answer to your question ; for three 
reasons. In the first place, various brands 
of plates develop side by side in the same 
tank at slightly different speeds. Second, 
the rate of development depends upon the 
temperature to an important extent. 
Thirdly, for some printing processes we 
require more density contrasts than for 
others; some workers prefer strong con- 
trasts, others prefer soft contrasts ; a nega- 
tive for enlarging by artificial light should 
not be as contrasty as one intended for 
daylight enlarging, and so on. The only 
thing for you to do is to fix upon a certain 
brand of plates, limit your temperature to 
a range of two ог three degrees, and 
then find out by trial what strength. of 
developer gives you the kind of negative 
you fancy in the given time. 


Ventilated Light Trap.. 
I wish to fit a light excluder to the frame- 
work of my attic skylight window. The 
window is made to open. Is it possible to fit 
a ventilator for developing in the daytime? 
G. A. (West Didsbury). 


There should be no difficulty in doing 
this. First construct a rim framework 
about 6 in. wide (i.e. deep) and } in. thick. 
This fits all the way round the window 
framework, and is fixed when required by 
side hooks and steel eyes. This part may 


4 


be compared to a shallow box without а 
bottom, the bottom fitting round the win- 
dow frame, while in the top of the 
box is fitted your ruby glass, or other 
coloured medium for filtering the day- 
light. Now, along the lower edge of the 
rim bore holes about 4 in. diameter with 
a brace and bit, and about 6 in. apart. 
Now, inside your box fix a thin piece of 
wood, say, 4 ог g in. thick, parallel to the 
side just pierced, and about 3 in. away 
from it, and in this " baffle plate " bore a 
similar lot of holes, alternating in posi- 
tion with the first lot. If any window 
light gets in between the two pierced 
plates, this must be trapped by a bit of 
red turkey twill. To make matters clearer, 
let us suppose the window measures 
18 by 24 in. Wanted, two pieces 18 by 6 
for top and bottom of rim; two pieces 
24 Ъу 6 for sides; and one extra piece 
18 by 5}, or so, for inside baffle plate. 
The size of lid at top, or red-light-ad- 
mitting part, will depend on how this is 
to be filled in with glass. If the window 
is opened an inch or two, then the frame- 
work buttoned into position, the warm air 
will pass through the two lots of holes 
and out at the window, but no light will 
get in. 


Clouds. Developer, Pletes, etc. 


(1) Could you give ше instructions as to 
printing in of cloud negatives into land- 
scapes, or put me in the way of fnding out? 
(2) Does pyro-soda give softer negatives than 
metol-quinol, one solution? (3) ill a non- 
flter Imperial plate give results equal to an 
Imperial ortho. with three-times screen? 
F. C. H. (Abingdon). 


Taking your questions in reverse order, 
we may say that we have used both N.F. 
and Imperial ortho. plates with four- 
times screen, and got entirely satisfactory 
results in both cases. It is largely a matter 
of fancy and convenience. The N.F. 
plate certainly does save one the trouble 
of thinking about the colour filter. (2) 
Here, again, your query does not admit ol 
a simple yes or no. A pyro-soda developer 
with minimum pyro, maximum alkali, and 
full exposure will yield a very soft nega- 
tive, but with maximum pyro, some 
bromide and minimum alkali, and not ex- 
cessive exposure and prolonged develop- 
ment, will yield a strong-contrast result. 
Similarly, normal metol-quinol 1п the 
early stages of development, and fairly 
correct exposures give a soft-contrast re- 
sult; but if development be prolonged 
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and the exposure has not been excessive, а 
strong-contrast negative results. (1) We 
cannot spare page space here for a full 
account of cloud combination printing. 
But in brief the procedure is as follows: 
A P.O.P. print of the landscape is taken, 
but not fixed, and cut into two parts 
along the junction line of sky and land. 
These two pieces of P.O.P. are both now 
allowed to go as dark as possible by ex- 
posure to light. „Тре sky part of this 
print is fixed over the sky of the landscape 
negative, and the landscape part fixed on 
the cloud negative. Printing from the sky- 
blocked landscape negative we get a land- 
scape with white sky. This print is now 
transferred to the sky negative, and care- 
fully adjusted, so that the landscape part 
of the picture is now protected by the 
masked part of the cloud negative, while 
the clouds are printed into what was pre- 
viously a white-paper sky. If you will 
refer to the Novices’ Note-Book, included 
in our issues of June 21 and 28, you will 
find the required information to start you 
on the track. This you may advantage- 
ously follaw up by reading “ Practical 
Pictorial Photography,’ No. 17 and 18 in 
THE A. P. Library. 


Toning Bromides. 

Are there any other methods of toning bro- 

mides brown or sepia than the hypo alum 

and sodium sulphide processes? 

H. C. H. (Forest Hill). 

. Yes, there are various ways of obtain- 
ing colours more or less brown, e.g., by 
copper, gold, platinum, uranium, mercury, 
etc. It would not be of much use to 
quote a long string of formule, unless we 
could accompany these by notes, and we 
have not space to spare to do the subject 
adequate justice. You had better consult 
“ Bromide Printing " (Lambert), No. 26 
in THE A.P. Library, also “ Toning 
Bromides " (Somerville), both published 
1s. net., or 1s. 2d. post free; also “ Ton- 
ing Bromide and Gaslight Prints,” 
“ Photo-Miniature," No. 103, post free 8d. 


Amidol Stains on Clothes. 

I have spoiled a good suit of clothes by spill- 

ing amidol developer over it, and I am not 

able to get the brown stains out. Can you 

advise me? 

WILHELM Kurrce (Montreal, Canada). 

We do not think that there is any rea- 
sonable hope of removing amidol stains 
from woollen clothes without affecting the 
dye of the cloth, as the amidol oxidation 
product holds very fast to animal fibres. 
Lccal treatment with any bleaching agent 
would almost certainly leave irregular 
patches, and a general treatment wouid 
probably reduce the whole garment to a 
greyish white. We think your only prac- 
ticable course will be to dye the garments 
black, or have them dyed. In London 
and the large English towns there are 
many establishments where soiled gar- 
ments are dyed full black—the charge for 
a coat being about 3s. 6d.—but we do not 
know whether a similar trade is carried 
on in Montreal. It would be somewhat 
outside our province to give you detailed 
instructions for dyeing your clothes full 
black, but if you work or knead the gar- 
ments first in a decoction of gallnuts, a 
quarter of a pound to the gallon (this must 
be nearly cold when used), and after dry- 
ing you work or knead in a nearly cold 
solution of sulphate of iron, you will pro- 
bably be successful. The solutions should 
be used alternately, and, if necessary, 
several times in succession: the material 
being well wrung out and dried after each 
operation. You will find further par- 
ticulars in works on applied chemistry. 
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А Bait Indeed. 


There is much to be 
said for a holiday abroad, 
although, for those to 
whom it is denied, the 
consolation is always pos- 
sible that certain parts of 
the United Kingdom con- 
tain all the essential characteristics of the much-advertised re- 
sorts in other lands. A well-known poster constantly assures us 
that being in Cornwall is practically the equivalent of being in 
Italy, while the Lincolnshire Fens afford a colourable imitation 
ofthe scenery of Holland. But it says much for the loyalty to their 
own land displayed by the Conventioners that they should have 

assed over the suggestion to visit the country of the Dutch. 

`ог ex-President Humphery told how, some years ago, he was 
one of a similar party to visit Friesland, and not only were 
they done for handsomely, but there were paragraphs in all 
the Dutch papers about “ these rich English noblemen.” И 
is a wonder that the Conventioners did not surrender, hands 
down. Instead of which they preferred Devonshire, hands up. 


Museum Treatment. 

The individual in search of light relief would hardly be found 
in attendance at a conference of the Museums Association, such 
as that which has recently been held in York. Yet there is 
a vein—presumably geological—of humour in the title of the 

residential address, ‘‘ The Museum Treatment of Volcanoes.” 
7 it possible, one asks, that these potent, grave and reverend 
seigniors have discovered some means of sticking a pin through 
Vesuvius, and mounting it like a beetle in a cabinet? But it 
turned out to be only Dr. Tempest Anderson’s way of describ- 
ing how to take photographs of craters. By the way, Dr. Ander- 
son told a story of a certain well-known professor, since dead, 
who asked a firm of manufacturers to make him a camera of 
so substantial a character that he might have it with him in 
his grave, so as to be ready to take photographs on the day of 
Judgment. It is reassuring to know that this event will not fail 
to meet the camera’s eagle eye, but the story shows how a man 
may unite the abstract pursuits of the professor with all the 
bustling keenness of the press photographer. 


The Newest in Landscape. 

I have often thought what an excellent thing it would be if 
the portraitist and the landscapist could overcome their depre- 
ciating attitude towards one another’s work sufficiently to labour 
together to a common end. There is one obvious subject in 
which there would be everything to gain from a union of their 
genius. It is the feminine portrait. The portraitist, of course, 
would be responsible for the features—as much as could be 
seen of them—while the landscapist would be able to engage 
upon a new and literally a most fruitful field in the shape of 
—the hat. 


Invariably. 

Mr. Mayor (opening a photographic exhibition): “ It gives me 
very sincere pleasure to be present on this occasion. Although, 
unfortunately, not a photographer myself, I have often wished 
that I had the leisure to spare out of a busy life for this most 
fascinating pursuit, and I have examined with the keenest in- 
terest the beautiful work that you have gathered together upon 
your walls. It reminds me of a story—” (Reprint page 33 of 
“ Antedi)uvian Jokery," edited by Noah.) 

Proposer: “ І rise to propose a vote of thanks to his worship 
for his presence here this afternoon. He has told us that he 
is not a photographer, but certainly he is good enough to be 
one, and I venture to think that after he has given a still closer 
study to the works we are exhibiting he will be converted to our 
art, and shortly will add photography to his numerous other 
accomplishments.”’ 

Seconder: “Т have only to say ditto to the hope my eloquent 
brother has so well expressed." 

Mr. Mayor: “ It is most kind of you to receive me in the way 
you have done, and 1 shall ever cherish the memory of this 
meeting. I have, indeed, often wished that I had a camera 
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when I have been out motoring, so that I could have taken .a 
snapshot of some ancient abbey or castle as we rushed by. (Great 
applause.) I regret that another engagement will prevent me 
from giving to your works the careful scrutiny that they 
deserve." 

Later, at the annual dinner of the Association of Deaf Mutes : 

Mr. Mayor: “ It gives me very sincere pleasure to be present 
on this occasion. Although, unfortunately, not a deaf-mute 
myself," etc 
A Matter of the Map. 

The present glorification of record and survey photography 
forces some strange apologies to the lips of stubborn people 
who persist in trying to give a pictorial version of what they 
see. One man blames the place he lives in. He lives in a 
very modern seaside resort—just the place for broken-down 
nerves and weak chests, but for record work a trifle unexhilarat- 
ing. There are no ancient survivals in the neighbourhood, 
except the ocean, and it takes a pretty long telescope to look 
down the ages into a time when the waters that gird our isles 
wil have departed, and when our descendants will preserve in 
a diamond-studded case in the national museum a bit of seaweed, 
а bathing suit, and a little photograph showing how the sea once 
lapped the coast of Britain. What is the use of record photo- 
graphy when there is nothing to record? Hence the workers 
give the fling to their pictorial ambitions simply because there 
is nothing else for them to do. 


Children of Destiny. 

It is rather startling to remember that we are pictorialists, or 
technical men, not from deliberate choice, nor by reason of 
special capacity, but largely because of our environment. It 
is the place we live in which, to a greater extent than we are 
wiling to admit, determines whether we splash about with 
P.O.P. or wallow grimly in oil. Perhaps if even the officials 
of the Federation of Record Societies were to be dumped down 
on some barren, barren moorland, or some lonely, lonely shore, 
we should behold first-class pictorialists born in a day. Then, 
again, we are portraitists or landscapists according to our sur- 
roundings—the former if we live among people who are reason- 
ably pretty, and the latter if the landscape has the advantage, 
as it frequently does. What falling on one another's necks there 
would be if we were only to recognise that in these matters we 
are all the children of destiny. 


Our Climate Again. 
(* Our climate makes our national art a dull affair."—Mr. 
Walter Marchant, at Cardiff.) 


We often wondered why they so affected 
The shadow sombre and the note of gloom, 
And why the doldrums ever they projected, 
As though the world were on the crack of doom. 


With grey above us, and with blackness under, 
The artist-soul takes corresponding hues; 

A share of Sol would end this graphic thunder, 
А bit of blue gives us fewer “ blues." 
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Lesson. 
Е see that you have 
got some more prints 
made from the nega- 
tives you took the day 
we went to Denham 
together, and there 
are a couple which we 
have just sorted out 
from the rest which 
we should like you to 
look at carefully with 
us. We have also 
got two prints here, 
and we believe. from 
this lot you may learn 
several lessons which will help you in 
your landscape work, and more par- 
ticularly in photographing trees. 


Some of the early English landscape 
painters scarcely distinguished between 
one species of tree and another. And 
they painted trees in a conventional 
brown. Do you not remember the 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


story of Constable laying a violin on the 
grass 1n order to demonstrate to one ot 
his patrons that trees and grass were 
not really brown? Now there is a 
great tendency to get into convention- 
alism. For years photographs repre- 
sented grass far too dark in tone; and 
so when we began to use colour-cor- 
rected plates, our photographs looked 
strange and unreal. Of course, a great 
many of them were, for some of the 
early scientific enthusiasts made their 
plates and filters in their laboratorv with 
wonderful colour sensitometers, and 
then said, * Here you are ; this will give 
you correct results." Unfortunately the 
results were far from correct, and failed 
altogether to convey a truthful appear- 
ance. We are now beginning to realise 
that for landscape work a part only of 
the scientist's colour-correction will give 
us more pleasing results in landscape 
work. 

Now, we have been hearing for years 
about the iniquity of “ black grass,” but 
vet a great many workers are paying 
little attention to the proper rendering 
of trees, and especially those trees with 
silvery-grey foliage, such as the willow, 
poplar, abele poplar, and silver birch, 
to mention only the most commonly 
seen. How тапу photographers, we 
wonder, have ever noticed that under 
some conditions of lighting some of 
these trees look light against а blue 
sky? This is possibly an effect which 
is more readily possible to the water- 
colourist than to the photographer, for 
if the skv is rendered dark, a stormy 
clfect is obtained rather than the effect 
of a blue sky, and pale ргееп-ртеу or 
yellow-green foliage with the deep blue 
sky beyond would, in colour, at once 
suggest sunshine. The wise worker 
understands his medium and recognises 
its limitations. 

So, though we тау not attempt any- 
thing in the way of a tour de force, we 
must try to give in our prints some sug- 
gestion of the delicacy and lightness of 
these trees. An excellent series of 
examples may be found in reproduc- 
tions of the pictures of Corot. Не 
painted willows to a great extent, and 
it was said of some of his pictures that 
one felt as though the birds could Яу 
amongst the branches. 
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ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHING TREES. 


Now let us look at these two prints 
from your own pair of negatives. Of 
course, one of them (print No. 1) was 


taken on an ordinary plate, and the 
other (No. 2) on an orthochromatic 
plate through a lightfilter. Although 
we do not think cither of them is alto- 
gether satisfactory, we feel that No. 2 
better suggests the tone of the leaves 
of the willow. This would have been 
much better, however, if you had 
chosen a better lighting. We remem- 
ber that on the day when you took these 
negatives the sun disappointed us, and, 
though shining brightly when ме 
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started, hid himself behind the clouds 
more or less all the time we were at 
work. The brightest part of the sky 
was behind your back when you made 


these two exposures, and, as a conse- 
quence, the lighting is very flat. Had 
you had a little direct sunshine from 
the right or left, you would have got 
the tree to look much rounder, instead 
of its appearing as it does now—some- 
what like a stage tree, cut out of thin 
board, and all in one plane. 

If you look next at this print (No. 3), 
a photograph of another willow, you 
will see what we mean. Неге the tree, 
though quite light in tone, has an ap- 
pearance, not of solidity, but of round- 
ness. It seems to occupy some space, 
and not to appear a mere veil. This 
roundness is obtained by suitable light- 
ing. It would be well worth your 
while to take the camera some day to 
some place where there are a few wil- 


FADED P. 0. Р. 


HY do so many of the P.O.P. prints 
made by beginners fade so quickly? 
Because P.O.P. is the most difficult 
paper to work properly. This may seem 
hard to believe, since the image can be 
seen gradually forming, but it is quite 
true, and this article will try and explain 
why. Р.О.Р. is manufactured in two 
varieties, one in which the silver salts are 
incorporated in a gelatine medium; the 
other in which collodion is used. Each 
kind possesses certain characteristics, 
but both require the same: precautions 
to be taken to ensure successful results. 
Gelatine Р.О.Р. is more difficult to work 
properly than collodion P.O.P. That is, 
bv the beginner, who is apt to scamp his 
work. Why? Well, owing to the peculiar 
structure of gelatine, the film on the 
paper parts very slowly with the free 
acid silver salts not acted upon by the 
light. After fixing, the film similarly 
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lows growing, a place where you know 
you can photograph some of them 
under various aspects of light and 
shade, and try a number of experi- 
ments. Photograph some of them prin- 
cipally in sunlight, with only a little 
shadow, others with the light coming 
from one side or the other, and yet 
again others from the shadow side, 
with touches of sunlight on one side— 
that is, with the light coming from the 
front. Of course, when working with 
the sun in front, you will need to care- 
fully shade your lens, for if the sun 
snines on the glass of the lens, you will 
be almost certain to get general fog or 
flare all over your plate. Take care, 
too, not to under-expose. Nothing 
tends to destroy tone-values like under- 
exposure. Print No. 1 looks as though 
it would have been better with a little 
fuller exposure. 

Now, can you tell us what are the 
factors that go to give delicacy of ap- 
pearance to the trees in print No. 4? 
The lighting, as no doubt you have 
already noticed, is from the side. Yes, 
we think you are right—atmospheric 
conditions. This little picture was 
taken by a young friend st irs on her 
way to business one morning, and is a 
bit of a suburban road within a few 
miles of Charing Cross. We think, too, 
that the sky helps matters, for while in 
your two prints you have a white ex- 
panse for sky, here there is a “tone” 
and just a little bit of fleecy cloud. We 
know, of course, that you do not intend 
these to be considered in any sense 
finished pictures, but we just mention 
the point, for it shows how much one 
part of a picture depends on another. 

There is just one other little matter 
you might notice while we are talking 
about photographing trees, though just 
now you cannot very well put it to a 
practical test. A little later in the year, 
however, when the leaves begin to fall, 
remember to make a few exposures on 
the trees as the foliage thins. You will 
see at once, especially with poplars, 
how the airiness of the trees is in- 
creased. The same thing may be 
noticed in the spring, though there 15 
a difference between the compact buds 
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holds the hypo, and reluctantly parts with 
it. 

Washing must therefore be longer for a 
gelatine P.O.P. than for a collodion 
paper. 

A great deal of the fading of prints is 
due to insufficient washing before toning— 
the very part most often hurried over by 
the inexperienced. When a half-washed 
print enters the toning bath, a multitude 
of troubles begin. The excess of soluble 
silver salts left in the film at once attracts 
the gold, thereby exhausting the bath of 
its most important element. This un- 
stable surface quickly “tones,” and is 
innocently “ fixed.” The result is ob- 
vious. The hypo eats away the free silver, 
and the coating of gold is left without a 
support. When the bath is thrown away 
the gold gurgles down the sink, instead of 
being deposited firmly on the surface of 
the print. 
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thickly scattered over the branches, and 
the full-sized leaves reduced in number. 
If you have a picture you want to take 
under such conditions, study it in good 
time, and be ready to seize your oppor- 
tunity, for a day or two of wind, a touch 
of early frost, or a heavy rain during 
the night may bring down more leaves 
than you can afford to lose. But we 
mustn't talk of autumn work yet ; sum- 
mer is still largely in front of us, even 
if the “leafy month of June” is past. 
We may sum up by saying, Endea- 
vour to realise in your prints the cha- 
racteristics of the trees you photograph. 
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No. 4. 


The delicate grey-green of the willow 
will prove no easy task ; but to suggest 
the tremulous movement of the poplar 
leaves will be more difficult still. 


PRINTS—The Why and the Wherefore. 


Other troubles are prone to arise if the 
prints are not properly washed before 
toning. Most toning baths (gold) are 
neutral or slightly alkaline, and the acid 
introduced alters the construction, and 
sets up several complex chemical actions. 

Sometimes the free silver is carried 
over to the fixing bath, and there it causes 


sulphur toning, giving greenish half. 
tones. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the 
greatest safeguard against fading is 


thorough washing. Another, and equally 
important one, is to see each print is well 
covered by solution, both in toning and 
fixing, and Rept moving about. A warning 
to keep prints on the move during wash- 
ing should be unnecessary. 

No mention has been made of impro- 
perly compounded toning baths, as this is 
not likely to occur if the maker’s for- 
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the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 
of subject. 


ORTRAITURE апа figure studies 
very naturally make an instant and 
strong appeal to a great many camera 
users, and also to their non-photographic 
friends. Аз the poet says, “the proper 
study of mankind is man." А wag, 
however, has added, “ Don’t forget the 
ladies." Certainly, what chiefly interests 
the human mind is the sayings, doings, 
and thoughts of other members of the 
human family. 

Now, in this series, for our study this 
week we have a very fair example of what 
is called figure study. 

In A we have an instance of what might 
with equal truth be termed a portrait or 
a figure study. It is one of those half 
and half cases which seem to lie on the 
borderland between the two classes. 
This instance shows us, then, that it 
is not possible or desirable to try to 
draw hard and fast limiting lines round 
certain classes of work. 

The best feature of A is the simple 
and effective lighting of the head and 
face, but we perceive that the hands 
seem to come rather too dark. The 
hands are naturally posed, but the pen 
or pencil, or whatever it may be, in the 


A.—A STUDY. 


Technical data: Plate, Ilford Empress; exposure 5 secs. ; 


dens, Beck К.К.; 
Tabloid pyro-soda Sprinting process, Roto Р.О.Р. 


writer's right hand, shows a disagreeable 


line, which is far too conspicuous. The 
weak point of this picture is the collar. 
Naturally, that side of it towards the 
light (on our left) would catch the light, 


cd 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe 
tition (Beginners' Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied bv the authors; and 


By C. D. Culf. 


time of day, O p.m., indoors; developer, 


(Supplement 3.) 
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but the side of the collar on the shadow 
side (to our right) would be more or less 
in shade. Yet in the print there is very 
little difference shown. This fact seems 
to lead our attention to the collar, and 
thus it engages far too much notice. 
The print certainly suggests that the 
exposure has been a trifle under. 
done, and development carried a 
little too far. 

In B we have an example of what 
may fairly be termed a figure study, 
for the personality, except to those 
who know the original, is a matter of 
little or no interest, while the idea, 
and the action or pose and expression 


B.—Tue VIOLINIST. 


By John E. Jones. 


Technical data: Plate Imperial 5.К.: exposure, 
15 secs. ; lens, Deck Primus: stop, Forti time oj 
Tabloid Rytel 
printing process, Lmperial Р.О.Р., Aypo-alum toned, 


day, 1.40 pam., April; developer, 


supporting the idea, of the 
player are uppermost. 

There are just two minor points 
Jpen to criticism; first, the lower 
margin of the print cuts the figure's 
legs at an undesirable place. By 
common consent, artists are agreed 
that cutting a leg or arm at the ankle 
or wrist gives a kind of amputation sug- 
gestion. The other point is that the 
figure is too near the background. There 
is not comfortable space for free bowing, 
and one cannot get away from the idea 
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that no violinist would stand as close as 
this to a wall if he could possibly avoid 
it, so that the thought comes into one's 
пипа that this 15 a special arrangement 
for the benefit of the photographer. The 
figure is well posed, and evidently the 
man is a capable player, as we may see 
Бу the posing of the hands. The lighting 
also is appropriate and effective. The 
print has not been trimmed quite truly, 
as evidenced by the pattern on the wall- 
paper. This gives the upright part of the 
music-stand a trifle too much tilt. This 
js but a small matter, and easily set right, 
yet it serves to show how such a trifle 
may have unexpected results. | 

Our third example, C, is very happily 
entitled “ Just a Few Lines." This is apt 
and brief, the two chief requirements in 


; 
„ 
Т, 


J 
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C.—'*Jusr a Few Lines.” By C. Sworn. 

Technical data : Plate, Imperial, S.R.: expo- 
Sure, 2 SECS. Мор, ES: time of day, 12.30, Janu- 
ary: developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
гахайг 36. 


a telling title. Later on we shall have 
something to say about titles for pic- 
tures, so 1t must suffice now to remark 
that often the title strikes the keynote 
in the spectator's impression (if such a 
mixed metaphor may be permitted). 
Manv a simple little picture has been 
made ridiculous by a high-flown quota- 
tion; others have received additional 
interest from a happily apt and brief 
title. The reproduction hardly does jus- 
tice to the good technical quality of the 
original print, which shows a good deal 
of fine quality in the rendering of the 
more delicate lights and shades of the 
light clothing. Certainly the top of a 
barrel does not seem a very comfortable 
place to select for writing a letter or even 
a postcard, but then the sailor-man has 
his own ideas of fitness and comfort; be- 
sides, one cannot alwavs be over-fastidi- 
ous in the way of comfort on board ship. 
In each of these three examples the be- 
ginner may glean’ sme useful hints as 
to the posing of the hands. 


—— 
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A LANE NEAR NAIRN. Ву Dr. Е. М. CALLENDER. 


Awarded а Beginners Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


Technical data: Plate, Eastman Ortho,; lens, Goerz; five times screen; stop, К 16; exposure, 1-5th sec. ; tife of day, 3.30 pm, August ; developer, М.О. 
‘rinting process, enlarged on Kodak Rough bromide) нев Agporalia. pA i 
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ALGECIRAS. By Mrs. AMBROSE КАШИ. 
See article, “Workers we may Hear About,” page gr. 
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"DON'T BE AFRAID." | By JOHN ARCHER, 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. = 
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The house of Dallmeyer, founded in 1860, now cele- 
brates its jubilee, and it is interesting to note that the 
firm still advantages by the ser- 
HALF A CENTURY OF vices of some of the workmen who 
OPTICAL PROGRESS. were employed by the founder of 
the business ; for example, Mr. 
Strachan, who entered the firm in 1860, is still respon- 
sible for the superintendence of such delicate work as 
the cementing of large portrait lenses. The genius of 
Mr. J. H. Dallmever, the founder of the firm, made the 
Dallmeyer lenses universal known and appreciated, 
soon after the establishment of the works on a rather 
small scale in Bloomsbury Street, where they remained 
for twenty years, when a remove was made to much 
larger premises in Newman Street, Oxford Street; but 
the growing exigencies of our day necessitate a large 
factory at Neasden, a factory recently increased by an 
addition of three acres of land. The senior Dallmever 
soon became known in scientific circles by his optical 
researches and writings. His first triumph was his 
improved portrait lens, with the reversed back, then his 
triplet, afterwards his rectilinears; but his greatest step 
in progress, as far as photographic optics is concerned, 
is his wide-angle landscape lens, first made in 1865, and 
which is an anticipation of the modern anastigmat; 
indeed, as perfect as the glasses of that day allowed. 
The younger Dallmever (T. R. Dallmeyer) had all the 
genius of his father, and the history of his work would 
fill many pages. His most notable step in progress was 
taking in hand the crude conception of the Barlow lens 
and evolving from it the modern telephotographic objec- 
tive. The vounger Dallmeyer is justly regarded as the 
founder of telephotographv. 
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The lack of sunshine during the first half of the 
summer has probably meant a considerable suspension 
of photographic activity—outdoor, at least 

THE ABSENT _although, as it has been often pointed 
SUN. out, the season just before and just 
after rainfall is a most favourable one for 

getting certain effects which are not obtainable at any 
other time. Not only is this the case in the open coun- 
try, but also in the towns, and when photographing in a 
narro and rather dark lane, such as is to be found in 
many of our old towns, a wet pavement will often assist 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK| 


and EDITORIAL COMMENT 


the lighting just to the extent required for making а 
good picture. But the holidays have yet to come for the 
majority of people, and it is possible that sunshine may 
still be their portion, although the Meteorological Office 
gives no encouragement to the popular idea that because 
we have had a great deal of rain a delayed “© share ” of 
fine weather is due to us. 
o ® @ 
Abundance of counsel is being given to intending 
holiday-makers as to the apparatus they should take 
with them, and the photographer-tourist 
HOLIDAY must be a very earnest man indeed if he 
ADVICE. burdens himself as he is advised to do. Little 
et-ceteras to the camera, such as a compass, 
have their undeniable conveniences, and their еп- 
cumbrance appears negligible individually, but collec- 
tively, and multiplied by the length and changes of the 
journey they become a serious item, and may be such an 
impediment as to make a man ask himself whether 
photography on tour is worth while. Upon this matter 
of holiday travelling little advice that is generally applic- 
able can be given. One man's hand-bag is another 
man's portmanteau. The length of the holiday has to 
be considered, and especially the place of the holidav- 
maker's choice. The seaside claims the attention of the 
majority of holiday-makers, and at practically every sea- 
side resort of any importance nowadays the provision for 
purchasers of plates, films, and chemicals is as ample as 
can be desired. Probably the man who is least ambitious 
has the happiest holiday. 
o e ® 
Cinematography is spreading mightily. ’Arry and 
'Arriet are already firm believers in its future, and now 
it has co-opted ducal patronage. 
THE CONQUESTS The other day her Grace of 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHY. Portland opened Cinema House, 
a fine building with a glistening 
white exterior and very '' plush and comfortable "' 
within, in Oxford Street, a hundred yards from the 
Circus. It is probably the largest thing in the way of 
cinematograph theatres vet attempted, with dress circle 
and family boxes, a continuous performance, a faithful 
and feeling orchestra, gentle aisle-women (if that is the 
proper word), and of course, the latest in topical films. 
And it is the topical film that tells. The fashionable 
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audience at the private view laughed lightly at ‘* Baby's 
First Tooth," and a dramatic make-up gave them a 
mild thrill, but it was aviation that excited enthusiasm, 
partly because it was aviation—and the cinematograph 
has just come in time to illustrate the poetry of flight 
as nothing else could do—and partly because it hap- 
pened yesterday. The films are not the only things that 
dazzle one in Cinema House, and the manner in which 
the promoters have backed up their belief that a fickle 
public will be constant to the living picture deserves 
success, and will probably command it. 
ee & 


The recent revival in stereoscopic photography gives 
accentuated interest to the giant-eyed stereoscopic pair 
of pictures that is to be taken 

STEREOSCOPIC PHOTO- . all being well — of the 
GRAPHS OF THE AURORA. Southern Polar aurora, by the 
Scott expedition, which has 

started from our shores. To realise what this ex- 
periment means, let us consider the case by easy stages, 
and so better grasp the meaning of a five-mile base-line. 
If we hold a pencil or other small object at arm's length 
away from and in front of the eyes, and view this object 
first with one eye and then the other, against a wall 
background some few yards away, the object is easily 
seen to shift its apparent position relative to the more 
distant background. Assuming the distance between 
the two eyes to be three inches, and the pencil to be 
twenty-four inches away from the eye, the lines drawn 
from it to the two eyes would enclose something between 
five and six degrees of angle, or, say roughly, one- 
sixteenth part of a right angle. If we moved the 
object to fourteen feet distance, this would give us 
an angle of one degree (one-ninetieth part of a right 
angle. If it be pushed back to a distance of 275 
yards the angle is now one minute, i.e., one-sixtieth of a 
degree. 
three inches apart, we have two cameras five miles apart 
with lenses both pointed to the same object, we have 


But now suppose that in place of our two eyes. 
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increased our base-line 105,600 times, and consequently 
an object 280 miles away would subtend an angle, with 
this new base-line, of one degree, while an object 
16,660 miles away would subtend an angle of one 
minute. It is thus at once apparent that increasing the 
base-line proportionately increases the distance range 
for a similar degree of angular accuracy. The Polar 
aurora has afforded ample opportunity for theorists to 
elaborate wonderful explanations, one of the most 
curious being that, like the rainbow, the aurora has no 
real position, and changes its apparent position with the 
change of the position of the observer. In the coming 
experiment it is proposed (so we understand) to employ 
the stellar background as viewed by two cameras 
pointed to the same constellation; the two observation 
stations, five miles apart, being in electric communica- 
tion, it will be possible to synchronise the exposures. If 
only a few points of the aurora are sufficiently sharply 
defined for accurate measurement and identification, it 
will be comparatively an easy task to triangulate and 
calculate the position and distance of the aurora. 
eo B 


We hope that all our readers who are now away on 
holiday, or who may be preparing for departure later, 
are bearing in mind our competition, 
“HOLIDAYS WITH ‹‹ Holidays with the Camera," іп 
THE CAMERA.” which a first prize of £15 in cash, 
second prize of £5, and five other 
prizes of Zi1 each are offered. "These prizes will be 
awarded to the best series of photographs taken during 
the holidays this year by readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. 
Not less than six, nor more than twelve, prints will con- 
stitute an entry, and each print must be accompanied by 
a separate entry form. Seven of these have already 
appeared, and the remainder will be published in subse- 
quent issues. New readers are referred to the Summer 
Number of THE A. P. Амр P. М. (July 5), for full details 
of this competition, which affords equal opportunities 
for beginners and advanced workers. 
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PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


HE second competition for placing quotations taken from 
T advertisements in the last issue of THE А.Р. AND Р. М. has 
again attracted an enormous number of entries, and we feel 
sure that all our readers who have sent in lists, even though 
not securing the prize, have gained much useful and interesting 
information from a careful perusal of the announcements of the 
various firms. 

The list sent by Mr. Charles Reeves, 53, Beechhill Road, 
Eltham, Kent, was the first correct list to be opened, and the 
guinea prize is therefore awarded to him. 

The following is a complete key to the quotations given : — 

' Can be attached іп a moment " : Busch, p. viii. 

“А most beautiful appearance ": Thornton-Pickard, p. xii. 

“А new and perfect miniature camera ": Houghtons, р. xix. 

“ Will bear thorough examination ": Kodak, p. xxi. 

“ И has every necessary movement ? : Butcher, p. iii. 

“ Simple and compact ": Lumiere, p. xxiv. 

“ No double tones " : бейопа, p. 1 of cover. 

"A special offer for one month only": Challenge Photo 

Works, p. 8 supp. 

“ May be purchased with confidence " : Adams, р. 5 supp. 

* Readily understood by the beginner": Illingworth, p. 1 of 

cover. 

“ Its ability isn't measured by its price ": Selfridge, p. viii. 

" Unique keeping qualities ": Gevaert, p. xiii. 

“ Steady and solidly built ": Chas. Zimmermann, р. xxvi. 

“ Sample, economical, and satisfactory ": Glover, p. 8 supp 

“ Possessing all desirable movements ": Boots, p. vii. 

“ A constant companion”: Goerz, p. xx. 

“ Will last a lifetime”: Aerograph Co., p. 9 supp. 

“ You ought to know about this": Marion, p. viii. 
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“Мо waste": Burroughs Wellcome, p. ix. 
“ Exceedingly convenient during the holiday season ": John- 
son and Sons, p. xxii. 


This Weelt's Competition. 

A further selection of quotations from advertisements appear- 
ing in the present issue is given below, and we offer a guinea 
to the sender of the first correct solution opened. 

“ There is no focussing to trouble him." 
“ Guesswork is entirely eliminated." 

“ Why pay more?" 

“ Precision of movement." 

“ Three good points." 

“ Of world-wide fame." 

“ Secure your copy now." 

“ British-made." 

“ The camera with a distinctive design." 
" Unequalled for high-speed work." 

" Ready for immediate delivery." 

" Gains in popularity year by year." 

“ Perfection of finish.” 

“ For weak or soft negatives." 

“ An excellent present for a lady.” 

“ Follow the simple directions." 

“ World's Standard.” 

“ Explanatory of its construction and working." 
“ Endorsed by the highest authorities.” 
* Well built and well designed.” 

Competitors should copy out the above list, and write after 
each phrase the page and announcement in which it is to be 
found. No one connected with THE А. P. AND P. М. may com- 
pete. The decision of the Editor will be final. 
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PICTORIAL COMPOSITION AND THE CORRIDOR CAR. 


A Note sy Н. SNOWDEN WARD, F.R.P.S. Ж Special to ‘‘ Ghe Л. P. and P. М.” 


O obvious connection at first sight? Perhaps 
not. Yet the corridor car is one of the very 
best schools of composition. It presents an 
endless series of studies, changing the 
materials every moment. It fits the same set of 
elements into  half-a-dozen different conventional 
rectangular spaces. It gives the finest possible means 
of self-training in the placing and balancing of lines and 
masses; and excellent exercise in quick judgment. 

Most of my study is made on a well-known, every-dav 
journey from the heart of Kent to the City, the windows 
of the opposite side of an ordinary compartment car- 
riage framing a constant succession of views of the 
Garden of England, and giving some marvellous sug- 
gestions for studies of mighty London as we run into 
and out of Cannon Street and Charing Cross. 

What interests me much more, however, partly 
because it is less frequently seen, partlv because it has 
not to compete with the daily newspapers, 
and partly because of the greater variety of 
the framings, is the glorious succession of 
panels and panoramas seen on the Great 
Central Railway on one’s annual pilgrimages 
to and from the Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford-on-Avon. Perhaps the spirit of the 
Festival has something to do with the charm; 
certainly the beauty of the fresh spring 
greens, 

“ When daffodils begin to peer, 

With heigh the doxy over the dale,” 
accounts for much, but, on the whole, I think 
the big factor is the corridor car, with its fine 
series of conventional settings. 

Much the same kind of study is possible on 
any of the great lines running through the 
Midlands. The quiet, generally horizontal 
note of the scenery lends itself well to the 
horizontal framings, and allows any promin- 
ent object to assert itself and to show its 
*' composition ’’ value in a wav that is not 
possible with the greater wealth and variety 
of incident found in more broken country. 

May we consider for a few moments the 
variety of frames and of angles of view that 
present themselves from one standpoint (or 
rather sitpoint) in a corridor carriage? The corner seat, 
at the side away from the corridor, gives, at one's elbow, 
an upright panel 26 in. by 17 in., with a view-angle too 
large to allow of the eye taking in the whole picture 
satisfactorilv, but giving an occasional fine inspiration 
when there is a sky of strong cloud shapes with brilliant 
lighting. The adjoining door-panel, with the windows 
dropped to the last hole of the strap, gives an ordinary 
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'" landscape way °’ of about the usual photographic 
plate proportion. То be exact, it is 13 in. by 18 in., 
and the pictures it frames can be seen whole, quite 
comfortably. 

They are the ordinary, homely (in the English, not the 
American sense) compositions: and above them is a 
panoramic space, 94 in. by 21 in., well worth watching 
for an occasional skvscape that fills the frame with 
beautiful form and a simple colour scheme. (Memo. to 
colour photographers :—— Why not study some beauties 
of the skv, without attempting landscape on the same 
plate ғ) 

Across the carriage, looking through the corridor 
window, one sees the panel of the outer door giving a 
nobly-proportioned upright when its space (22 in. by 
17 in.) encloses fitting relative amounts of foreground 
and cloud. It is a very narrow-angle view, and shows 
its best arrangements when some medieval church hangs 


By James Hamilton. 


Awarded а Prize in the Weck.y Competition, 


poised within it for the moment, when a clump of near 
trees with fore-water and cows, or lily-pads and sedges 
fills most of its space, or just before we pass under an 
embankment of road or railway when the rapid per- 
spective runs up the picture from corner to corner. 

The remaining space seen from this one position is 
part of the great outer window, below the brass leaning- 
bar, seen through the doorway, and giving! an effective 
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opening of about 15 in. by 36 in. in horizontal pano- 
ramic form. As the nature of the country changes, 
first one, then another of these frames asserts itself as 
surrounding the most interesting set of pictures. The 
studies are so varied, the problems in composition are 
so constantly changing, the alterations that can be 
made by raising or lowering the head, or moving it right 
or left, are so interesting—and sometimes so startling 
—that a very long journey may be turned to pictorial 
profit without any sense of fatigue or boredom. 

The best field for study of composition in the саг, 
however, 15 not to be tilled from an easy-chair position, 
if the country 1s open, and level, or slightly rolling, as is 
the midlands’ characteristic. The most interesting and 
useful frame for the beginner, if he has a height of 
5 ft. 4 in. or more, so that he can ‘‘ place ' the land- 
scape properly, is the little panoramic window, 17 In. 
by 5 in., above the door in the corridor. Standing with 
one's back against the partition, the eyes are about 
eighteen inches from the space. It fills well, in a fairly 
level country; and if the details are too big for the 
space, they can be accommodated by bringing the eyes 
a little nearer, thus widening the angle of the view. 

The long, narrow slip simplifies the problem of com- 
position a good deal. There is little opportunity for 
lines leading into the picture, and the view must be 
regarded mainly as a silhouette, with the value of the 
picture depending largely upon the nature of its outline, 
its position between the top and bottom of the space, 
and upon the placing of some dominant object, such as 
a clump of trees, a church tower, or a farmstead with 
its clustered roofs and trees crowning a little rise, at a 
suitable place along the silhouette line. 

From this little, narrow-angled panel turn to the 
great, broad, breezy space provided by the large side 
window above its leaning-bar (19 in. by 42 in.). With 
the eyes at eighteen inches from the pane it is a very 
wide-angle canvas, and standing with the eye-line well 
above the centre of the picture, it offers good chances 
to study foreground lines. As hedge-rows, canals, and 
tree-bordered roadways swing past, it is interesting to 
see how quickly a good composition falls to pieces when 
we reach a new point of view, and how scattered objects 
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that are incoherent at one moment, crystallise into a 
most harmonious arrangement as we change our posi- 
tion. At one moment a long line is running from near 
the middle of the foreground, abruptly through the space 
and out at one side of the frame—awkward, ill-propor- 
tioned cutting of the canvas. 

In а few seconds this same line swings nearer and 
nearer to the horizontal, shows curve and variety as the 
side-view of the hedge-row is gained, and soon it is a 
pleasant line, cutting the space into a well-proportioned 
foreground and distance. For a moment it is wanting 
in interest; then a tree, a farmstead, or a church, jumps 
to a dominant position, there is an instant recognition 
of a good pictorial arrangement, and anon the whole 
sweeps away {гот sight. 

Not only line composition can be studied thus. There 
are good lessons in tone, too. Take a day when one 
side of the carriage looks out upon a brilliantly-lit 
landscape with clouds, while the other view is relatively 
dark. Now, if the carridor is on the brilliant side, 
study the landscape in the great panoramic window. 
Note the relations of lightness and darkness between 
different parts of the cloud pageant, and between this 
and tne landscape below. 

Then turn around and study the reflection of this 
same scene in the windows of the inner side of the corri- 
dor. If the real sky is very brilliant, the reflected one 
wil probably seem more harmonious, but, generallv 
speaking, the scene, as a whole, will be found to have 
lost life and animation. It is a part of the same effect 
as is given by the shortened scale of gradation which is 
unavoidable when we translate Nature's tones into tones 
on paper by photography. 

A careful study of the original and the partial reflec- 
tion should enable one to form an opinion as to which 
is the better. It may be worth while to consider 
whether the photographer who voluntarily makes his 
range of tones much shorter than need be is always 
wise. 

And many another useful subject of study will occur 
to the thoughtful photographer who meditates upon 
picture making amid the comforts of a modern corridor 
Car. 


— — — e üste—— — —— 
AWARDS AT THE BUDA-PESTH EXHIBITION. 


HE jury of artists and photographers appointed at the 
International Phctographic Exhibition at Buda-Pesth have 
published their awards as follows. И will be seen that out of 
the seventeen first prizes, about one-third have been distributed 
to British workers: — 

State [iploma: J. Craig Annan, Glasgow; Е. J. Mortimer, 
London; J. Dudley Johnston, Liverpool; Alex. Keighley, 
Steeton; E. O. Hoppé, London; F. Austin Lidbury, Niagara 
Falls; Aug. Thibaudeau, Niagara Falls; Rudolf Dührkoop, Ber- 
lin; Lehr- und Versuchanstalt fiir Photographie, etc., Munich ; 
Frank Eugene, Munich; Schlosser and Wenisch, Prague; 
Léonard Misonne, Gilly; Sergius Lobowikoff, Wjatka ; Rudolf 
Balogh, Budapest; Emil Rosenberg, Budapest; György 
Haranghy, Debreczen. 

Diploma of the Exhibition for the Gold Medal: Frank H. 
Read, London; J. C. Warburg, London; W. H. Porterfield, 
Buffalo; Robert Montgomery, Brooklyn; W. Е. Bertling, 
Buffalo; Nikola Perscheid, Berlin; Otto Scharf, Crefeld; Hugo 
Erfurth, Dresden; Emil Lichtenberg, Osnabrück ; Otto Erhardt, 
Coswig; Alfred Erdmann, Munich; Karl Prokop, Vienna; Dr. 
Theodor Mayer, Vienna; Dr. Feri Angerer, Vienna; Gustav 
Mauthner, Vienna; Dr. Heinrich Bachmann, Graz; Therese 
Zukcerkandl, Prague; Russi Aragio, Trieste; Ernst Blazek, 
Prague; Robert Demachy, Paris; Jean Seiberth, Basel; B. 
Zweers, Haarlem; C. Frederiksen, Copenhagen; Nikola Petrow, 
Kiew; Belhazy Imre, Budapest; Gaiduschek Erzsi, Budapest ; 
Maté Olga, Budapest; Székely Aladár, Budapest; Hugó Weisz, 
Arad. 


Exhibition Diploma for Silver Medal: Mrs. G. A. Barton, 
Birmingham; Henry Berger, Jr., Portland; Elias Goldensky, 
Philadelphia; Wm. Shewell Ellis, Philadelphia; Tr. R. L. Bleeth, 
Wilkingsburg; F. Schensky, Heligoland; Stephanie Ludwig, 
Munich; S. Jaffé, Posen; Wanda Debschitz-Kunowski, Berlin ; 
Aura Hertwig, Charlottenburg; Grete Back, Dresden; Albert 
Mayer, Munich; J. W. Van der Heide, Munich; Friedrich Ott, 
Munich; Gustav Leinenweber, Munich; Baronin W. von 
Riederer, Munich; Max May, Hamburg; Rudolf Gross, Vienna ; 
Nikolaus Schindler, Vienna; Dr. Adolf Gtaettner, Vienna; Lud. 
wig David, Vienna; Dr. Adolf Ledening, Graz; Dr. 
Lodovico Diem, Trieste; Alfred Bayer, Vienna; С. Puyo, Paris; 
A. Joffret, Marseilles; H. Stachelin, St. Gallen; Emil Suter, 
Basel; Phil. and Ernst Linck, Zirich; Anthony Van Dijk, 
Amsterdam; D. De Jonge, Amsterdam; G. Middendorp, Hil- 
rersum ; С. Th. Sorensen, Copenhagen; Th. Larsen, Tunsberg ; 
А. W. Rahmn. Malmö; Wladimir Schochin, Helsingfors; Kiss 
Zoltan, Szombathely; Mckry Aladár, Budapest; Faix Jaques, 
Атаа; Matuschik Marton, Arad; Báró Bohus László, Budapest ; 
Hegedüs Nándor, Budapest; Horváth C. Guido, Budapest; 
Heidelberg Odón, Budapest; Копа: Dénes Ede, Eger; Veres 
А. Pál, Budapest ; Wornitzer Lipót, Budapest. 

Prizes of the Archduke Joseph: Jézsef Рёсѕі, Budapest. 
Munich ; F. J. Mortimer, London. Prize of the Minister of Agri- 
culture: W. E. Bertling, Buffalo. Koronghi Lippich Elek 
Prize: Révész Zoltan, Budapest. Zsolnay Miklós Prize: Kan- 
kowsky Erwin, Budapest. Hoffman Viktor Prize: Arthur 
Grabovszky, Budapest. 
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By CHARLES A. ALLEN. d 


N these days of hand cameras and the advantages 
of daylight loading, it is surprising what a small 
number of stand cameras one sees round about the 
seashore during the holiday season. 

Here and there one meets with a man interested in 
zoology, or, maybe, nature study, using his stand 


Fig. 1. 


camera to assist him in his studies of the plants and 
creatures to be found about the seashore. To the 
nature student especially the rock pools and shallows 
left by the receding tide offer plenty of material for 
study, and one may spend a whole day most happily, 
far from the holidav crowd, taking pictures of the many 
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interesting creatures and plants that live amidst 
such surroundings. 

Almost every little rock pool offers some gem or other 
to the photographer, for we may find brilliant, orange 
coloured starfish taking their ease on the stones, or we 
may feel charmed and attracted by the numbers of 
choice varieties of the sea anemones stuck fast to the 
rocks in every crack or hollow. 

In fig. 1 we have a picture of a starfish taken 
through the water in a small rock pool, round the edge 
of which beautiful green and purple seaweed, mixing 
with the many-coloured stones and shells, gave one the 
impression more of a fairy sea garden than a little pool 
of water. 

Near by, on the bare rocks left dry by the tide, we 
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Fig. 3. 


discovered hundreds of barnacles, limpets, and whelks, 
some of which are shown in fig. 2; the limpets espe- 
cially °“ sitting tight " whilst we exposed the plate. 

The beautiful seaweeds one finds everywhere about 
the low-tide mark make quite charming studies, and as 
regards records of botanical work such pictures are 
invaluable. Fig. 3 shows a piece of the common 
bladder wrack one finds clinging so tightlv to the 
stones in the rock pools. Although quite a black- 
brownish colour, reflecting very little light and shade, 
it will be seen the texture of the weeds and seed-pods 
comes out fairly well in the print. 

Other little photographs of great interest may be 
gathered from even patches of the shingle, where we 
may find small shells of great beauty, periwinkle, and 
several others. 

With a good stand camera and an interest in 
Nature's wonders by the sea, one's holidays may 
become days of pleasure and education; days that may 
be looked back upon with interest and satisfaction, 


А NOTE ON PINHOLE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By ERNEST STANDISH. „№ Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic Neus.'' 


OT many amateur photographers 
į have taken the trouble to give pin- 
hole photography a serious trial; 
and workers who strive to obtain 
pictorial effects for '* breadth ’’ and 
'* atmosphere,” and of harmony in 
tone, will find the pinhole is a 
mighty power in the hands of a 
sympathetic worker, and not a 
plaything. Serious work may 
be done with a pinhole camera. 
Almost any branch of work 
№5 falls within its scope, and the 

~— disadvantages have been, and 
still are, much exaggerated, 
and an earnest trial of this branch of photo- 
graphy will show them to be greatly imagina- 
tion. The apparatus required is of the simplest 
character. 

The reproduction was taken with a light- 
tight box, painted dead-black inside, fitted 
with a dark slide, and, at the opposite end, a 
hole pierced through a thin piece of copper 
plate with a No. 10 needle; the rough edges 
rubbed down and made smooth; length of 
box, 10 inches, and large enough to take the 
84 in. by 64 in. slide. Various size needles 
may be used, Nos. 8, 10, and 12 being most 
suitable for this class of work, the size of 
the hole varying from 1-35th to 1-70th of ап 
inch; and if the pinhole is to be used inter- 
changeably with a lens, a little thought and 
ingenuity will decide the most suitable way 
to attach to the lens flange. 

The exposure being the only objection to 
this class of work is fortunately simplified by 
certain ascertained factors. For a No. 8 
needle-hole the factor is 32; for No. ro, 55; 
for No. 12, go. As it is almost impossible to 
compose the picture upon the focussing 
screen with the pinhole used in actual ex- 
posure, I detach the copper plate, which fits 
closely in a rebate at front end of camera, 
and temporarily fix a similar pinhole with a 
larger aperture, about 1-16th of an inch; and 
arrange the picture on the ground glass, 
afterwards replacing the No. то hole. Focus- 
sing Is not necessary. 

The exposure for the print reproduced was 
ascertained in the following manner :—My 
Imperial meter gave me, at Е/8, 1-25th sec. exposure; 
the needle-hole being No. то, the factor of which is 55; 
the two multiplied gave me 21 sec.; next I took the 
square of то, being the distance in inches from hole to 
the plate, and multiplied by 21 sec. (100X21 7220 sec.), 
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A Bad Beginning for а *''Beginner."—In our issue for 
July 12 we reproduced, among the ‘ Beginners’ Prints 
Criticised," а photograph entitled “ Cherry Ripe." This 


print was submitted in the ordinary way in the Beginners’ 
Competition, the declaration on the coupon was duly 
signed, and the technical data supplied. This declaration, as 
our readers are aware, is to the effect that the whole of the 
work in the production of the photograph is done by the com- 
petitor. Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., have now written us that the pic- 
ture in question was one of the winning prints in the Kodak 
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and divided by 
quired. 
minutes. 

I always use orthochromatic plates, backed, speed 
200, and find that the colour values are all that could be 
desired. 

In landscape work the slight movements of branches 
and leaves are not registered, but only the average posi- 
поп, as it is seen Бу the eye, and for street scenes and 


60=3 min. 40 sec., exposure ге- 
To be on the safe side, I exposed for four 
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A Pinhole Photograph by Ernest Standish. 


architecture the drawing of the pinhole is beyond 
reproach. 

If the reader will take the trouble to produce a pinhole 
print, I feel convinced that he will be both satisfied and 


amply repaid for the trouble taken. 


competition held in June, 1904, for negatives on Kodoid plates. 
The author of the Kodoid negative was Miss Ella Tomlinson, 
and Messrs. Kodak have since used the picture for showcards 
and catalogue illustration, etc. Mr. Crisp, who sent us the 
print, and who gives his address as Queen Street, Coggeshall, 
Essex, appears therefore to have copied this photograph, and 
sent it in as an original production of his own. We express our 
regret to Messrs. Kodak for the publication of the copy, and in 
the meantime await with considerable interest the explanation 
from Mr. Crisp, for which we have written. 
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HEN al. is 
said and 
done, the two | il- 
lars upon which 
the photo- 
graphic arch rests are exposure and development of the 
negative; and in spite of all that has been said against so- 
called * tinkering the developer," the hard fact remains that 
the majority of long-experienced workers still hold to the 
оріпіоп—апа back it up by their own workroom practice— 
that something can be done in the way of modifying the 
negative by modifying the development. 

Here, as in other matters, both extremists, viz., the 
tinkerers and the anti-tinkerers, probably overstate their 
respective cases, sc that once again the old saying, “Via 
media, via ка,” is probably nearest the truth. 

Where we have a lot of exposures which are all fairly 
correct, and the subjects do not present extremes of contrast 
or its absence, collective development by some form of tank 
or similar contrivance will probably give the best average of 
results. But jt is the exception which tests the rule, and it 
is the exceptional case that I now refer to in the light of some 
years’ experience. The worker with, let us say, a year’s ex- 
perience and a carefully kept exposure record to guide him, 
1= not likely to be much troubled in the matter of exposures 
in bright weather so long as his selections are of the usual 
order of outdoor subjects. But sooner or later he will en- 
counter a subject presenting extremes of contrast, or its 
absence, under abnormal conditions of lighting, when the 
exposure question becomes a bit of a poser. He may be in 
doubt as to whether it should be ten seconds or one-tenth of 
a second, and probably will attempt a compromise, and give 
one second. 

But when the dark-room period is reached and develop- 
ment imminent, the old doubt will arise again. The unusual 
nature of the subject probably implies extra anxiety for a 
successful negative, and here comes the advantage of the 
“tentative” method. The idea is by no means new—and 
indeed is old enough to be unknown to many present-day 
workers. Now two leading cases arise. First, the subject 
presents strong light and shade contrasts; second, the light 
and shade contrasts are unusually feeble. (In both cases it 
is assumed that doubt exists as to the suitability of the ex- 
posure.) As an example of the first (strong contrast) class, 
one may instance dark rocks and trees in the foreground, 
with snow-clad distant mountains; the open door style of 
thing, т.е., a bit of an interior with an open door, through 
which a sunlit exterior is seen; foreground, shipping, and 
distant water, etc. 

In the second class (feeble contrasts) one may include 
dull “gray day" landscapes generally, low relief carvings, 
and architectural detail in feeble light, etc. 

In the first case our aim will be to get out as much shadow 
detail as we can without too marked contrasts—at any rate, in 
the early stages. For this we select such a developer as 
rodinal, metol, or eikonogen. The following formula are 
suitable : — 


A.—Rodinal ..................... DENIS Te ees то minims. 
ое о I 02. 

B Ма OSES tese ias олно 18 oz 
Soda carbonate ............................... I 02. 
Soda sulphite оне I OZ. 

M gto] gede T 20 gr. 
Potass. bromide елены 3 gr. 


TENTATIVE DEVELOPMENT. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH HOLIDAY EXPOSURES 


By Rev. Е. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 
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GM ALOE оао аа SEEKS 18 OZ. 


SOQ, Sulpndte si съел I OZ. 


ГЛК ON: assess seu e oa RR SAREE e 30 gr. 


Now comes the special feature of the method. The ex- 
posed plate is put into the selected developer (whichever it 
may be), where it remains until developing action is started 
It is now removed, and, without any rinsing, transferred to a 
dish of plain water, where it 1s covered with water to at least 
a depth of half an inch. It is left in this water until the 
developing action which was just seen to start appears to lag. 
This will probably require about a minute or so. The plate 
now goes back to the developer, where it has another minute, 
which starts it off again, and then is transferred to the plain 
water a second time. By this alternating plan it would 
appear that the shadows get their best chance of developing 
without the high lights becoming over-dense. 

It may be urged that this is a slow process, and is equiva- 
lent to diluting the developer. True, it is a slow process ; 
but this appears to act advantageously in such a case. Ina 
certain sense it is diluting the developer; but my own 
impression is that bv this alternating process one gets more 
shadow detail with less contrast than by continuous immer- 
sion in a dilute developer, such as one employs in the usual 
tank procedure. Guard the plate against needless exposure 
to any kind of dark-room light; and if cardboard covers be 
used for the two developing dishes, a half-second's glance 
for each change should suffice. One need hardly point out 
that it is as easy to deal with two or three plates at a time 
in this way as with one plate, provided, of course, that they 
all are likely to require the same treatment. 

Turn we now to the second class of subjects, where our 
aim is to do our best to secure what contrast we can. 

For this kind of negative our best friends are quinol and 
amidol. 

The following formula are suitable : — 


iq T IO OZ. 
Soda: carbonate... eei аньана 1 OZ. 
Soda sulphite лова aad I OZ. 
Quinol (hydroquinone) ..................... 40 gr. 
Potdss. bfomlde- нс ona sete aa oot 10 gr. 
I-A ater iota eset iod uitia essei verius 10 OZ. 
soda :sulphite шашбауын RS 4 oz. 
И О ОООО 40 gr. 
Potass.. bromide „н rires 5 gr. 


In this case, instead of a dish containing plain water, we 
require one containing potass. bromide solution 5 gr. рег oz. 
of water. 

As before, we start our plate in developer D or E, and note 
carefully if the high lights come well out before the shadow 
detail puts in an appearance. If this be the case, we may let 
the plate remain in the developer until it is finished. But 
if, as is likely with over-generous exposure, the shadows 
come out along with, or very soon after, the high lights, then 
the plate should be transferred to the bromide bath, and 
there allowed to remain a couple of minutes before it goes 
back into the developer. 

If you are quite sure that the exposure has been overdone, 
then immerse the plate in the bromide bath first of all, +.е., 
before it goes into any developer, and give it at least a couple 
of minutes, preferably a little longer. 

It is well known that some plates which tend to fog with a 
strong developer can be developed without fog by using a 
dilute developer in this way. 
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any rate occa- 
sionally, it is stated 
that by making the 
aperture of the 
diaphragm ог stop 
triangular, like fig. 1, 
a sky-shading effect 
realised. For 
example, on p. 192 of 
Wilson's © Quarter- 
| Century in Photo- 
graphy " there is a drawing of a diaphragm having an 
aperture like fig. 1, one apex of the equilateral triangle being 
directed upwards, and the text is as follows :— 

‘“ It is evident, from the shape of the aperture, that the 
sky sends through the lens the smallest quantity of light, 
while the landscape transmits the most ; the increase of light, 
too, from above downwards is gradual, thus producing no 
harsh line between the sky and the landscape." 

The degree of truth in the above statement is just enough 
to make it misleading. The case is broadly this. If the 
triangular opening is in front of the lens it will graduate 
the sky to some extent, in the sense of subduing the light of 
the sky. If, however, the triangular opening is behind the 
lens, and apex upwards as shown, it will have a reverse effect 
and make the sky unduly bright. Let us suppose that the 
triangular opening is in a medium position, or in the usual 
position for the diaphragm of a doublet (that is to sav, a 
cardinal position), then there will be no grading effect, what- 
ever may be the shape of the opening. 

In theory, the simplest and most obvious method of grada- 
tion by the diaphragm is to set the diaphragm obliquely in 
the lens tube, instead of at right angles to the axis of the 
tube; but opticians have not been disposed to adapt the 
oblique system to their lenses : this fact having been deplored 
by the late Mr. J. Traill Taylor some twenty years ago when 
he was writing on this subject. In the present day, porta- 
bility is even more studied than it was twenty vears ago, and 
it may be assumed that the extra bulk which would be in- 
volved in the most simple system of adjustable oblique 
diaphragms will stand in the way. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the oblique diaphragm. The lens at the 
left of the figure, sketched in unbroken lines, may be re- 

arded as a landscape lens, with the oblique diaphragm in 
ront of it, or outside towards the scene. If a second lens- 


or at 
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Fig. 1 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


element is added, as shown by the dotted lines, we have a 
doublet: the dotted element being outwards. In other 
words, the oblique diaphragm, in order to reduce the 
luminosity of the sky, must be directed downwards towards 
the foreground or less lighted part of the scene, and this 
holds good whether the lens is a single combination or a 
doublet. An extemporised oblique diaphragm for trial can 
be made with black paper. 
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№. 4 and Conclusion.—Special Stops or Special Shutters. 
By THOMAS BOLAS, F.LC., F.CS. 


Jt Special to ‘‘ The А. P. and P. N.'* 
An extremely satisfactory diaphragm device (fig. 3) for 
shading the skv is a wedge-shaped piece of opaque material 
(blackened sheet metal, card, or thin blackened cork), placed 
in front of the diaphragm opening, the size of this opaque 
stop and its distance in front of the diaphragm opening 
depending on circumstances. Dr. Lindsay Johnson гесот- 
mends that the opaque stop be cut out of a disc of cork, and 
squeezed into the lens-mount, as shown bv fig. 4; and in the 
case of a rapid doublet mounted in a short tube, no grada- 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 


tion device is more convenient and satisfactory than the 
opaque wedge stop (figs. 3 and 4) pushed into the hood of 
the lens. 

In fig. 5 is shown an adaptation of Sutton's butterfly stop, 
a device that explains itself, but which is, on the whole, less 
generally useful than the wedge-shaped opaque stop. 


Grading the Sky by the Use of the Shutter. 

Any shutter that is fixed or mounted in front of the lens 
will give a certain amount of grading effect if mounted 
obliquely in front of the lens after the manner of the oblique 
diaphragm, and this is a generally satisfactory way of 
obtaining gradated effects by means of a shutter, as the same 
shutter used at right angles with the axis of the lens will 
give even exposure. Hence it may be worth while for the 
manufacturers of photographic goods to give attention to the 
construction of convenient devices for setting the shutter 
obliquelv to the axis of the lens, when this course seems 
desirable. 

Special foreground shutters have been designed, but they 
are generally subject to the serious disadvantage of not 
giving even exposure when required, a fault that is probably 
on the whole greater than the merit of giving gradated 
effect. 

Perhaps the most useful type of the special skyshade 
shutter is the simple flap shutter (fig. 6), or the flap com- 
bined with a drop. Not only is there some element of gradua- 
tion as a result of the more or less slow raising of the flap, 
but, in addition, the flap itself may act as both a graduating 
device and as a skyshade, the necessary conditions being 
sufficiently indicated in the second article of this series 
(June 28, 1910). 

Other shutters for gradating effect consist of a rising and 
falling sheet of opaque material acting in guillotine fashion. 
The gradating power of this type of shutter depends entirely 
on its being set or mounted in front of the lens, and a careful 
worker actuating a shutter of this kind by a pneumatic 
device may realise a quite satisfactory range of control 
according to the subject; indeed, the whole surface of the 
lens need not be uncovered when the action is a direct lift 
by the action of the pneumatic pear (the so-called ‘‘ bulb ” 
exposure). | 
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THE following amateurs have already been dealt with in 
previous recent issues of THE A. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank 


H. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, 
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(s) C. Wille, (6) Н. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) Е. С. Д , 3% 
- d * y" es » - NP : M M- 
Boyes, (9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith ^ Tan A AF Ar хто 
Willis, (12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creigh- G СО MN oF 4 x PEE EE EAN 


ton Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham. 


XVII.-MRS. AMBROSE RALLI. 


URING the last two or three vears the work of Mrs. Ambrose Ralli has been seen on the walls of some of 
the principal exhibitions, and has attracted that attention which a new worker’s productions always receive 
from those on the look-out for promise. At the very fine Birmingham exhibition two vears ago she had 
several pictures accepted, and also carried off an award, while four of her pictures were hung at the 

Royal last year. 

If we were asked what is the dominant note in Mrs. Ralli’s work we should reply, ‘‘ Its human interest.” 
Few of her pictures are without figures, and her strongest work is undoubtedly that in which the figures are 
predominant. The charm of child life or the pathos of old age, the unconscious, virile pose of the labourer, the 
fisherman, or the seller in the market place, these are the things which appeal to her. But do not let the reader 
suppose that in her renderings of, say, children, she affects the °‘ pretty, pretty.’’ Mischief, grave interest in 
only childish occupation, or an exuberance of healthy spirits are rather the attractions, and one or other is the 
motif. 

Her subjects Mrs. Ralli finds principally on the Continent, where she usually spends six or eight weeks in 
the spring of each vear. Spain and Algeria have vielded interesting subject matter, but Italy, in her opinion, 
bears the palm as the country for the pictorial photographer, and from Venice and the north of Italy she has 
just returned with enough negatives to make a ** one man show "’ of fine pictorial work. 

All her negatives are on roll-film, and are taken, as the subjects suggest, and, indeed, necessitate, with a 
hand camera. Her camera is quarter-plate, with large finders, focussing flange, everset shutter, and a lens 
of five inches focal length, working at F/6. 
These conditions have been arrived at as 
most suitable to her methods and subjects. 

Technique was mastered before serious 
picture making was attempted, and the pro- 
duction of clean, well-exposed, and properly 
developed negatives and good enlargements 
has become almost automatic. Гог the final 
result attention has during the last two years 
been concentrated on the bromoil process. 

Of the illustrations we are able to give of 
Mrs. Ralli’s work, ** Algeciras " is from a 
carbon print which was exhibited at the 
Roval in 1908, while ‘‘ In the Market " is a 
bromoil which secured honours at Birming-, 
ham. There is a feeling of romanticism 
about '* The Oxen Driver," a hitherto un- 
exhibited work. The material is simple, 
and the picture is made by the happy arrange- 
ment and the fine lighting. 

Mrs. Ralli has avoided what is the bane of 
some modern workers—imitation of the work 
of others. She thinks for herself, and 
though welcoming criticism, she has the 
courage of her own convictions. With тапў 
claims on her time, and other interests in life 
besides photographv, she works systemati- 
cally as well as enthusiastically, and gives 
promise of winning for herself a position 
IN THE MARKET. By Mrs. АмвкозЕ RALLI. amongst the front-rank pictorialists. 
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Editor,* 


from the mirk- 
and-gloom sect; 
but the said con- 
verts may find 
that the new way 
of life has 15 
thorns as well as 
its pleasures. And 
one of the chief 
trials which the 

: Тне DAPPLED 
sunshine wor- әр 
shipper has to 
face is that known as spottiness. 
In summer, at any rate, and par- 
ticularly in landscape work includ- 
ing trees, spottiness is a horrid 
bugbear, pictorially. The flecks of 
light on the leaves have a glitter 
which may be beautiful to the eye, 
but in the print it is the hardest 
thing in the world to render at once 
truthfully and not nigglingly. 

If the sunshine crusade produces 
nothing else, I hope it will produce 
some authoritative pronouncement 
on the subject of how to avoid 
spottiness, and yet—paradoxically 
—how to retain it at the same 
moment. Personally, I have not 
vet, myself, discovered a certain 
cure for it, bevond the obvious 
evasion of refraining from taking 
spotty subjects. But, as long as 
speckly sunshine on leaves is beau- 
tiful, I, for one, shall desire to 
photograph it; and apart from that, 


* Particulars of a special Prize Com- 
petition for Sunshine pictures were given 
in THE А. Р. AND P. №. for July 1a. 


— Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Fhotographer and Photographic News.'' 


will, 
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А SUNSHINE-PHOTOGRAPIHY PROBLEM. 


By WARD MUIR. м With three Illustrations. 


HE revival mission in putting Art with a capital A on one side, we all of us 
favour 
photography now scene—the scene of some holiday or picnic, perhaps— 

being conducted by the and, though unambitious, we don't like to see even this 


of sunshine want, sometimes, to make a memento of some pleasing 


I sincerely теге topographical effort spoiled by а myriad spangles 


hope, make many converts of warring high lights. 


'* In a Scottish Birchwood ’’ is an 
example in point. И is not intended 
as a work of art, but just as a quiet 
memento print of а characteristic 
glade in a much-loved wood in the 
North. On the day when I took my 
camera to the place the summer sun- 
shine was glowing оп the flower- 
dotted grass and picking out the tiny 


IN А Ѕсоттіѕн BIRCH Woop. By Ward Muir. 
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leaves of the birches; and you’d have said that the sub- 
ject was an almost ideal one. Yet, although I believe 
I may say I was careful enough in my work, and 
although my negative is properly exposed, how dis- 
appointing is the result! Instead of giving the spirit 
of the scene it gives only its piebald detail. In a word, 
the picture would be dismissed at once as spotty ’’ by 
anyone who knew anything about criticism. Yet how, 
I ask you, could it be otherwise than spotty? And, 
candidly, wasn't the spottiness a great factor in the 


ae 


MID-SUMMER MADNESS. 


charm of the original subject—for isn’t the lovely 
quality of birch foliage largely due to its spotty manner 
of catching the light, and isn’t sunshine and shade on 
grass mainly a matter of spottiness? 

‘“ Subdue the details °’ would probably be the retort 
of the critic; and he would talk of °“ massing ’’ and 
`* soft focussing "'; but how is the intricate pattern of a 
birch wood such as this to be massed and not lose its 
form? And at what point does soft focussing enter on 
the realm of absurdity ? 

I remember a year ago I was out one summer morn- 
ing, when the sun blazed on a new-washed world after 


July 26, 1910. 


rain; and it occurred to me to try to catch the spirit of 
this exquisite dewy glitter—and I took the picture, 
which I have called (I think deservingly) ** Midsummer 
Madness." At a distance of about six feet it really 
doesn't look bad; and heaven knows that in reproduc- 
tion it may turn out to be the best of my trio, for the 
ways of block-makers are mysterious. But, as a 
matter of fact, of course the thing is preposterous. И 
was the result, though, of the natural recoil from 
literalism in spottiness. When I looked at the subject 


Ву WARD MUIR. 


and focussed on it on my ground-glass screen, it was 
simply awful when sharp: the leaves were pin-points of 
dazzle, the grass was made of knife-blades nickel 
plated. So I tried this much-vaunted remedy of soft 
focussing, and found that to soft-focus any part of a 
picture like this, leaving the rest sharp, is little use; you 
must soft-focus the whole—and to throw the whole of a 
fairly extensive view of this type out of focus is curi- 
ously difhcult in these days of perfect lenses; I had, of 
course, to focus on some point nearer the camera than 
any object in the field of view. 

You see the result—blobby and formless, yet, on the 
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whole, with more vim in it than the primly correct 
** Birch Wood "' print. But the bubbles of white which 
light flecks turn into when you throw them out of focus 
are like nothing in heaven or earth. No, soft focussing 
(unless, perhaps, with a French or Bergheim lens) is 
not as easy as it sounds, when the turn comes for an 
out-and-out spotty theme. 

** The Dappled Hillside ’’ happens to be rather com- 
monplace and uninteresting, but it seems to me to come 
nearer the successful treatment of spots than the other 
two. The original view, met with on a walk in the 
Lake District, was particularly spotty; there were spots 
on the tree leaves, spots of sky between them, and spots 
on the ground. All these spots, admittedly, appear in 
the print; but in the said print (it may be far otherwise 
in the reproduction) there is a certain amount of mass- 
ing and quietude in the spots which is absent in the 
spots in our two previous examples. Why is this so? 
Well, it seems to me to be first due to soft but not 
fuzzy focussing, and, second, to the old trick of ex- 
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posing for the shadows and letting the high lights take 
care of themselves—in other words, letting them be 
over-exposed. Also to a decided trace of that halation 
which we have been told lately is true to nature, and 
which I confess I get plenty of, in backed plates, and 
in alleged halation-free films. 

As will be seen, I have no final remedy to offer for 
spottiness; I write rather with the object of setting 
workers all over the land to the task of trying spotty 
subjects and discovering a dodge—perhaps fifty different 
dodges—for their treatment, and then letting us hear all 
about it through THe А. Р. anp P. N. Meanwhile it 
seems obvious that mere extremes of sputtering black 
and white are useless as a rendering of sparkle; nor are 
formless blobs and circles a true method of soft focus- 
sing. Very full exposure (and it is oddly hard to over- 
expose with any ortho. screen; and, of course, you use 
an ortho. screen!) seems to be one inflexible rule, 
plus, as far as possible, thin-negative develop- 
ment. 
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NoTES c- CURRENT COMMENTS, qatan cannes ш 
Dudley, Stourbridge, Evesham, Redditch, Nuneaton, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Worksop, Oakham, Hinckley, Stroud, Bakewell, 
гоор Burton, Wellington (Salop), Ludlow, Retford, 
Wellingboro’, Stamford, Ross, Buxton, Chesterfield. 


Annual Excursion The annual excursion of the Midland Photo. 
of the Midland graphic Federation has just been held at 
Federation. Worcester, at the invitation of the Worcester 
Photographic Society, whose members ac- 


corded to their brother associates a very hearty welcome, and 
a most enjoyable day was spent in visiting the numerous places 
of interest in that historic city. The attendance was not large, 
probably by reason of the long journeys many of the delegates 
would necessarily have to take to be present. This is one of 
the difficulties the Midland organisation has to overcome, and 
it is no small matter settling upon a place where the facilities 
have a reasonably equal value to all societies in the Federation. 
If small numerically, they were large in enthusiasm, and after 
the Union tea had put all in a real good humour, the quarterly 
meeting of the delegates was held, and some interesting business 
was brought to the delegates’ notice by Mr. Secretary Lewis 
Lloyd. 


Colonial Inter- As he pointed out, the Midland Photo- 
change of Port- graphic Federation is making steady progress 
folios. in providing new features for the societies. 
They are just about to instifute an exchange 
of prints with the Colonies—Victoria, Queensland, Ceylon, and 
South Africa have already entered into the arrangement, which, 
by giving us the opportunity of seeing Colonial work, and vice 
versa, will be of mutual benefit and of great interest and assist- 
ance. The exchange, mentioned in the editorial note of July 12, 
will certainly be carried out by the Midland Federation. One 
is glad to find that a beginning has been made in colonial inter- 
change, and I shall watch its development with interest—in- 
terest which is twofold by reason that my note on “ Colonial 
Interchange," in the first of the series of '* Among the Societies," 
dated November 16 of last year, has so early borne fruit, and 
I again to-day re-echo, “ Let our hands meet across the sea." 


Society Extension The Midland Federation is not content 

in the Midlands. to rest on its laurels, but is ever wishful to 

increase its sphere of usefulness, and with 

that object in view is aiming to establish societies in those towns 
where at present there are none. This is good policy, and seems 
to afford excellent scope for extensions. Hereunder I give a 
list of the towns within the area of influence of the Midland 
Federation, and anyone interested in photography who feels 
Ъе could in any way help in the formation of a society in his 
district is requested to communicate at once with Mr. Lewis 
Lloyd (Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham), and he will render 
him every possible assistance in the promotion of a new society. 
The towns Mr. Lloyd has designs upon are Tewkesbury, 


Other Midiand Amongst a number of other matters of 
Notes. organisation and extension, the secretary is 
arranging a tour round as many of the Mid- 
land societies as possible during the next winter session, a 
feature the secretary of the Yorkshire Photographic Union has 
carried out for some years past, with considerable success, and 
which he found, as no doubt Mr. Lloyd will also find next ses- 
sion, a great help in bringing societies into closer touch with 
Federation work. Another extension the Midland Federationists 
are adopting is an exchange of lectures with the newly-formed 
East Anglian Federation, and which is in course of settlement. 


The Scottish The Scottish Photographic Federation are 
Federation Port- already moving in the preparation of the 
folio. next season's portfolio, for circulation 
amongst the Scottish societies. Contrary to 
the practice of the English Federations, the Scots ask a non- 
member to make the selection of their work submitted for the 
portfolio, and this year Mr. W. R. Bland, of Derby, has been 
prevailed upon to make the selection. Мг. Bland and his 
work are so well known throughout the country that no further 
commendation need be put forward. The Scottish associates 
may rest assured that if their work is selected it is good, and 
if rejected—well, it deserves it. 


Mansfield Camera The Mansfield Camera Club spent a most 

Club. enjoyable afternoon at Southwell, despite the 

delay caused by thunder showers and like 

atmospheric annoyances. The cyclists, perhaps, suffered the 

most discomfort, but the party was merry, so what did it 
matter ? 


Cambridge The secretary of the Cambridge and Dis- 
Society’s Annual trict Photographic Club reported a most suc- 
Meeting. cessful year, at the annual meeting just held. 

The attendances at the club meetings have 

shown a good average, and the membership has substantially in- 
creased, leaving the total much higher than at any previous 
period in the club’s history. <A successful exhibition, with a 
balance of receipts over the expenditure, was one of the features 
of the year. The club rooms, says the secretary, have been a 
great attraction, and it is satisfactory to record that the dark- 
room and enlarging lantern have been in continuous use. In fact, 
so useful has this room proved to be, that the society has re- 
cently been obliged to fit up a new batch of lockers for the 
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use of members. Other societies, whose officials complain of 
their members’ lack of interest, might with advantage note this 
item of information. 


The Inter-Club The first excursion of the Inter-Club Photo- 
Alliance Excursion. graphic Alliance, which, as I have pre- 
viously pointed out, is composed of the 
societies within a few miles radius of Blackburn, in Lancashire, 
took place recently. The gathering ground was Blackburn, and 
the members had the choice of one of three rambles, respec- 
tively organised under the leadership of Messrs. H. Neville, 
J. P. Howe, and L. Clarkson. After a pleasant outing the 
parties rejoined for a convivial gathering at the Café Royal. 


The Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society spent a pleasant evening early in 
July in discussing lenses. Mr. F. W. Parrott, 
who will be remembered as a former secretary of that society, 
introduced the subject with a brief outline of lenses in general, 
and also gave simple tests for detecting the more common errors 
likely to be met with. Опе member exhibited a home-made 
portrait lens, side by side with a sample of its work. For com- 
parison purposes, an old American lens and a modern Cooke 
lens were also exhibited. It is said, there was a dierence!! 


Manchester 
Amateur. 


Federation Inter- І am in receipt of a letter from Mr. James 
change Portfolios. D. Ross, the portfolio secretary of the Scot- 

tish Photographic Federation, in which he 
acknowledges the help this page has given him in the promo- 
tion of portfolio exchanges with other Federations. Mr. Ross 
says, “ I have just fixed up an interchange with the new East 
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Anglian Federation, and have sent off our portfolio to Mr. 
Bertram Cox, the portfolio secretary of that organisation, hoping 
to have the East Anglian portfolio in return before the next 
winter session. These interchanges of portfolios are a prominent 
feature of federation life—the benefits to be derived trom them 
and the stimulating of interest which they cause are, as 
Mr. Ross says, well worth the space devoted to them. 


The Red Book The year-book of the Yorkshire Photo- 
of the Yorkshire graphic Union has just been issued, and again 
Union. indicates the sphere of usefulness occupied 
by the Union. An analysis of the lecture 
list shows that only sixteen societies out of the total of twenty- 
seven in the Union have so far considered it their duty to give 
as well as to receive. This is not as it should be, for no 
society, however small, can truly say there is not one gentle- 
man connected with them by membership that cannot give a 
lecture or demonstration on some phase of photography. 
Remember, this is an important point in Federation organisa- 
tion, and unless the principle of mutual help, on the give and 
take doctrine, is recognised, the Federation movement cannot 
properly develop. There are not many new lecturers in this 
year's list, but several new subjects are introduced. The inter- 
change lectures with the Midland, and Lancashire and Cheshire 
Unions, are mainly the same, and knowing a little of difficulty 
in this matter, | am afraid it cannot be otherwise. Mr. 
Clough, the honorary secretary, is, however, to be congraulated 
on the splendid results achieved, for it is no sinecure to arrange 
for and produce a year-book giving a choice of sixty-six lec- 
turers who are willing to consent to give no less than 253 
personally delivered lectures simply for the love of the work. 
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MESSRS. ILLINGWORTH AND CO.’S ANNUAL EXCURSION. 


WING to the emphatic success of Messrs. Illingworth and 

Co.’s last summer outing to Chertsey, the same venue was 
again selected as the rendezvous for this year's function, and 
on Saturday of last week a large and representative gathering 
of the firm's staff and friends mustered at Richmond, deter- 
mined to record another successful day. Boarding the steam 
launch Tke King at 9 a.m., Chertsey was reached about one 
o'clock, after a thoroughly enjoyable journey. The party at 
once assembled in the dining hall of the Cricketers’ Hotel, and 
ample justice was done to the lunch, presided over by Mr. 
Thomas Illingworth, the genial managing director of the firm. 


The afternoon was devoted to getting through a long and in- 
teresting programme of sports, each event being keenly con- 
tested. Some of the company found enjoyment in exploring the 
beauties of Chertsey and its neighbourhood, while others found 
the attractions of the river irresistible. Tea was served at five 
o'clock, and embarking about 6 p.m., The King was safely 
moored at Richmond shortly after то p.m. In the opinion of 
all present, a delightful and memorable day had been spent 
Amongst the visitors, we noticed several prominent members 
of firms in the photographic trade, who appeared to thoroughly 
enjoy the outing. 


c 
THE NEAT BIRMINGHAM EXHIBITION. 


PRELIMINARY circular has been issued by the Birming- 

ham Photographic Society announcing their next exhibi- 
tion, to be held at the Royal Society of Artists’ Gallery, New 
Street, Birmingham, in February, 1911. The object of this 
long notice is to give intending exhibitors time to prepare 
work for the special scientific and applied photography sec- 
tions, which will be a feature of the show. These sections, 
which were inaugurated at the instance of Dr. Hall-Edwards 
at the last Birmingham exhibition, proved so promising in 
character that a further effort is being made to make them a 
still greater success next vear. The scientific section will in- 
clude classes for natural historv work, geographical and tele- 
photo photography, radiographs, photo-micrographs, photo- 
graphs dealing with the detection of crime, and astronomical 
photography. 


a E‏ د 
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“THE А.Р.” 


URING the past few weeks articles have appeared in THE 

A Р anv P. N. dealing with the subject ot sunshine, and 
how to render it by photography. We have been anxious to 
indicate to our readers the possibilities of depicting sunlight in 
pictorial work, instead of a continuance of the tendency to 
render any scene with the aspect of twilight, or, at least, sunless. 
Certain subjects, of course, are best treated in the latter manner, 
and this must always be so; and, when dealt with by capable 
hands, are usually effective; but because a leader in pictorial 
work treats a subject in a certain way, it is bad for the progress 
of the art when every other worker follows suit without reason- 
ing why. In order, therefore, to encourage the portrayal of 
sunshine in pictorial photography, and to see what our readers 
can do in this direction, we offer five prizes for the best sun- 
shine pictures sent in before the end of October this year. We 
hope that plenty of opportunities for securing pictures of sunlit 
subjects will occur between the present time and the sending-in 


The applied photography section will include classes for 
photographs illustrating camp life, naval or military manceuvres, 
etc., suitable for recruiting purposes; photographs illustrating 
life in factory or workshop (including dairy, brewery, electric- 
light station, tram depot, fire station, gasworks, sewage farm, 
railway station); photographs illustrating the various processes 
a manufactured article passes through; photographs illustrating 
life in the streets; photographs (instantaneous) illustrating any 
kind of sport; и suitable for advertising. 

The exhibits in these classes will be judged chiefly from the 
standpoint of scientific interest and general utility, by a com- 
petent staff of specialists. 

Entry forms will be ready shortly, and in the meantime fur- 
ther information can be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Birming- 
ham Photographic Soc., Exchange Bldgs., New St., Birmingham. 


* 


SUNSHINE COMPETITION. 


day. The date on which the negative was taken should be 
stated, and preference will be given to pictures taken this year. 
The prizes will consist of :— 


Two Guineas, One Guinea, Half a Guinea, 
and two of Five Shillings. 


The choice of subject is left entirely to the competitors; the 
only qualification being that sunshine is depicted in the picture. 
The prints may be of any size and in any process. Full tech- 
nical data and the sender’s name and address should be affixed 
to the back of each print, which should be preferably mounted. 
No entry forms or coupons will be required for this competition. 

Packets should be plainly marked “ Sunshine Competition " 
on the outside, and addressed to the Editor, THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 

The Editor may increase or withhold prizes at his discretion, 
and his decision will be final on all points. 
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THE STANDARD GOLD TONING 
BATH. 


It may be postulated that the standard 
gold toning bath for printed-out positives 
is a plain solution of chloride of gold in 
water, the desirable strength being about 
1 gr. of chloride of gold to 4 oz. of 
water, but when very intense action is required, the strength 
may be doubled. There are, however, considerations which 
often make it desirable to add a substance which is either alka- 
line in its action, or has а guasi alkaline effect, as commercial 
chloride of gold often contains free hydrochloric acid, and print- 
ing-out papers not infrequently contain much Нее acid, and, 
generally speaking, free acids are antagonistic to the action of 
the toning solution. 

Thus we arrive at the following :— 


Gold chloride 
НЕ Е И eS 


The best addition is acetate of soda 4 oz., this serving to 
replace the stronger acids by the weaker acetic acid. This toning 
solution is at its best after having remained at rest for a period 
of from twelve to twenty-four hours. 

It is important to remember that printed-out impressions 
should be thoroughly washed or soaked in several changes of 
water after removal from the printing frames and before im- 
mersion in the toning bath, a little common salt being added 
to the last washing water, as much salt as will cover a sixpence 
to each quart of water. 


THE FLUID COLOUR MEDIUM FOR A DARK-ROOM LAMP. 


The most convenient method of using a fluid non-actinic 
medium is to immerse the incandescent electric bulb in an in- 
verted bell jar containing the fluid; a black-end disc of sheet 
metal or cardboard screening off the light from the top. Dr. 
Sternberg's fluid colour medium is prepared by dissolving 15 gr. 
of tartrazine in 35 oz. of water, also 6 gr. of the Badische Com- 
pany's violet dahlia “ В О” in 35 oz. of water. Equal volumes 
of these solutions are mixed. In the case of highly sensitive 
plates the amount of colouring matter may be doubled. Пг. 
Sternberg very properly emphasises the importance of always 
testing the dark-room light in relation to the plates that are in 
use. A plate is placed in a dark slide, and the shutter having 
been half drawn, exposure is made to the light of the dark-room 
lamp during a period at least as long as the plate would be 
exposed to the light during the ordinary working operations. 
On development no trace of difference should be seen between 
the covered and the uncovered portions of the plate. 
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letters from readers on 
varicus topics will be published every week. It 
must be the Editor 
weil not be responsible for opinions expressed by 
correspondents. 


Under this heading 


understood, however, that 


THE ANGLE EMBRACED BY THE VIEW: 
FINDER AND THE LENS. 


Sig,—I have no doubt that many of your readers, at one 
time or another, have wanted to buy a view-finder for a camera 
not already equip with one. То get a view-finder to suit 
the focal length of the lens used is no easy matter; at least, so 
I have found. It would be a great convenience to intending pur- 
chasers, if makers would specify the angle embraced by each 
view-finder. It might be supposed that only view-finders to suit 
the most usual angles were sold. Such view-finders would 
suit a lens of 54 in., when used with a quarter-plate, or a lens 
of 64 in. when used with a 5 by 4 plate; but, as a matter of 
fact, view-finders are sold embracing various angles. 

I lately got а view-finder which I hoped would suit a 6} in. 
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DIAPOSITIVES ON PAPER. MOUNTING 
ON GLASS. 

The diapositive or positive for viewing 
as a transparency is most generally made in 
the first place on a glass plate, and the 
effect of the light is softened by a sheet of 
ground-glass, but it is often convenient to 
convert an over-printed or over-dense bromide print into a dia- 
positive ; an easy and satisfactory process when the texture of 
the paper 1s close and fine. The first step is to carefully cement 
the coated or film side of the print to a glass plate, the following 
adhesive being used : — 


FISD BUG eio а т 02 
hf c ЛГ КК ЛЛ КККК $ о2. 
WANE Sugar а ин SRSA аке 4 02. 


This must be evenly applied, but rather thinly, and іп rub- 
bing down the print on the glass plate, care must be taken to 
ensure complete contact, to exclude air bubbles, and to avoid 
allowing any of the adhesive to soil the back of the print. When 
the mounted print is dry the back must be treated with the fol- 
lowing mixture for making the paper more transparent :— 


White copal varnish, as sold by the artists' 
colourman 


————— —— ——— Ó I OZ. 
Canada. balsam’ „а prb нь $} oz. 
Oll of turpenune орон 1} oz 


COMBINED PLATINUM TONING AND FIXING BATH. 


The following method of making a platinum toning bath con- 
taining also hyposulphite of soda has been suggested more than 
once, and the frequency with which it is asked for indicates that 
such а combination should be popular for P.O.P. workers. 
The following formula, given by the late A. L. Henderson, ap- 
pears to be the most satisfactory, but its stability cannot be 
guaranteed. For matt-surfaced papers it gives excellent tones : — 


Hyposulphite of soda .................................... I OZ. 
Lead DICE Ate onere toii pace ere udi ose bea Vac ES P dh бо gr 
Alum ............... EES УРРА Е бо gr 
Sodium оппа... одонд кваса авло 20 gr. 
Formic аба аан ааа SS 30 minims. 
Hot rio ME IO OZ. 


Dissolve the formate and lead in a little water, and add to the 
hypo and alum previously dissolved, and finally add the acid. 
АНом to stand in an open vessel for 24 hours, and then add— 


Platinum perchloride .................................... 
Note that this is not chloroplatinite. 


2 gr. 


ел 
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lens, when used with a 5 by 4 plate; but I find instead, that 
the image shown by the view-finder only corresponds with 
that on the ground-glass when a 9 in. lens is used. 

I think it would be a great help in choosing a suitable view- 
finder, if dealers would state which are ordinary-angle view- 
finders, which are wide-angle ones, and which are for use with 
a marrow-angle lens. It would be ideal if makers would mark 
a ratio on the view-finders, which would help one to choose 
exactly what one wanted. Such a ratio might be the diagonal 
of the plate used, divided by the focal length of the lens chosen. 
— Yours, etc., A. M 

Stirling. 
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TONING P.O.P. 


SiR,—Your correspondent, “ W. $. K.," finds a difficulty in 
toning P.O.P. with the sulphocyanide bath. When P.O.P. was 
first introduced I found the same difficulty, and my prints, when 
toned, soon faded. I think the source of that special difficulty 
was in the quality of the water used. But, whatever was the 
cause, I got over the difficulty by making the bath slightly 
alkaline with ammonia or bicarbonate of soda before putting in 
the prints. My prints have also been quite permanent since then. 
—Yours, etc., J. B. MacKenzir. 

Kenmore Manse, М.В. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING IN NORWICH 
CATHEDRAL. 


Sig,—In your issue of the sth inst., on page s, I notice ап 
error in the reference to the chargé for photography in Norwich 
cathedral. . 

The fee is now 2s. 6d. for one day, 4s. for two days, and 
15. per day for any additional days, a considerable reduction 
on the figures given in your article, which latter, I presume, 
were quoted from the Red Book of the Affiliation.—Yours, etc., 

Sheffield. JAMES R. WIGFULL. 


—— —— — eite — ———— 
AN ACADEMY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Sig,—The excellent suggestion made by Mr. Snowden Ward 
at the Scarborough Convention, for the formation of an Inter- 
national Academy of Photography, and reported in your columns 
last week, is worthy the attention of all seriously interested in 
the progress of our art. 1 hope such an academy may be 
formed, as it would surely give camera workers an added interest 
in their work, but “I hae ma doots." The difficulty that ap- 
pears to be in the way for the practical realisation of such a 
scheme is the unfortunate existence of petty jealousies and pre- 
judices in the photographic world. These afford, incidentally, 
much amusement to the looker-on. It is doubtful whether any 
other phase of activity contains so many. Any attempt on the 
part of a body of workers to make a practical application of the 
suggestion to form an Academy of Photography is likely to be 
doomed to failure, unless these jealousies and prejudices can 
be removed once and for all. Our American friends, with whom 
the idea has originated, are doubtless wise in pausing before 
embarking on any definite plan. At various times and in 
various places both individuals and bodies of workers have 
arisen who have been and are undoubted leaders, but unless 
such a combination could be made that would embrace al! 
those in authority in the photographic world, both in this 
country and abroad, and against whose decision there could 
be no appeal, the formation of an “ Academy of Photography " 
appears to be futile. I shall read with great interest the opinions 
of other readers of THE А.Р. AND P. №. who may have sug- 
gestions to offer.—Yours, etc., A. Б.М. 

Edinburgh. 
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IND ООВ PORTRAITURE WITH THE 
“ADON ” 


TELEPHOTO LENS. 


“[ HE accompany- 

ing reproduc- 
tion is from a photo- 
graph sent to Messrs. 
Dallmeyer, Ltd., by 
a user of one of the 


firms well - known 
Adon telephoto 
lenses. Тһе пера- 


tive was the first опе 
taken with the lens, 
and well indicates 
the good изе to 
which the instrument 
can be put for por- 
traiture, even in the 
hands of one who 
has had no previous 
experience with it. 
The absence of exag- 
gerated perspective 
is very noticeable in 
this print. The 
photograph wastaken 
in a small roomi, 
15 by 9} ft., and Mr. 
Ballard has since ob- 
tained the silver 
medal of the Photo- 
graphic Society of 
An Indoor Portrait Group, taken with the "Adon" * the Municipal Tech- 

Lens, by W. Ballard. nical School Exhibi- 
tion with a carbon enlargement of it. The print was also one 
of five that obtained the medal of the Birmingham Photographic 
Society in the last inter-societies’ contest. The application of 
telephotography to “ at home ” portraiture in the shape of so 
convenient a lens as the Adon is well worth the consideration 
of every amateur. 
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Verascope Slides in the Ordinary Lantern.—With reference to 
the letter which appeared in THe А.Р. AND P. №. for July 12, 
Messrs. Jules Richard informs us that they supply a double 
lantern carrier for use in the ordinary lantern, which will take 
the Verascope transparencies perfectly. 


Secretaries of photographic societies are requested to note that 
Mr. Stedman (Illingworth and Co., Ltd., Willesden Junction, 
N.W.) is making up his syllabus for demonstrations during the 
forthcoming lecture season, and those who wish to engage Mr. 
Stedman should write him as early as possible. 


Holiday in Camp.—Readers who intend to spend a holiday 
under canvas or in à caravan will do well to obtain particulars 
of the Amateur Camping Club, which provides manv facilities 
and conveniences for its members. Full information can be ob- 
tained from the secretary, Mr. Alex. P. Moeller, 6, Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 


‘* Old Japan ” is the title of a most interesting article by 
Lord Redesdale, president of the К.Р.$., in the issue of the 
Times of Tuesday last. Lord Redesdale is an authority on the 
subject, and his article is one of the best in this issue, which 
contains a series dealing with the story of the making of new 
Japan. 

The Latest Photographic List issued by Messrs. Ross, Ltd., 
of North Side, Clapham Common, S.W., is a large and excel- 
lently illustrated book, and contains full particulars of the firm’s 
well-known lenses, outfits, and cameras. It will be sent post 
free to any reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. upon application 
to the above address. 


The Thames Colour Plate Co., Ltd., 256, High Holborn, W.C., 
ask us to inform our readers who may be exposing Thames 
colour plates while away on holiday under conditions which do 
not permit of immediate development, that the company will be 
pleased to develop such plates without charge, and to report 
whether any change in exposure is desirable. 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works, Ltd., of т to 6, Holborn Circus, 
E.C., inform us that their Vest Pocket Tenax camera is now 
fitted with the Syntor lens, as well as the Dagor. The cost 
of this dainty little camera is £10 when fitted with the Dagor, 
which price is now reduced to Z7 10s. if the Syntor is chosen. 


This price includes six nickel single book-form slides and two 


Suede cases. 


Telephoto Work at the South Pole.—We learn that Captain 
Scott's expedition to the South Pole is equipped with a rapid 
Dallmeyer telephoto lens, similar to the one so successfully used 
in photographing lions, hippopotamus, and other big game in 
East Africa. The combination covers a 7 by s plate, with excel- 
lent definition at extensions of то in. and upwards, and is well 
adapted for telephoto snapshots 


The Fifth International Congress of Photography.—From the 
programme that has reached us, the Congress to be held at Brus- 
sels from August 1 to 6 should prove of considerable interest. 
Excursions, lectures, and meetings have been arranged, and the 
Brussels International Exhibition will be open to members freelv 
during the session of the Congress. We have some copies of 
the programme which we shall be pleased to send to readers on 
application. 

The Auckland Camera Club, New Zealand, have sent us a copy 
of their syllabus for the season 1910-1911. In addition to demon- 
strations, at each monthly meeting members are requested to 
bring prints of either of two special subjects mentioned on the 
syllabus. These subjects are very diverse in character, so that 
workers in all branches and of all tastes are catered for during 
the session. Pictures by members of the club are included in 
the Colonial Exhibition now open at “ The A. P. Little Gallery." 


A Presentation Scheme.—Messrs. Marion and Co. announce 
that in one of the boxes of their “ P.S.” and “ Iso." plates, 
quarter-plate size, sent out during July and August, will be 
placed the half of a five-pound Bank of England note. The 
purchaser of the box containing this, on returning it to Messrs. 
Marion will receive back from them the complete five-pound 
note. Full particulars and conditons may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the firm, at 22, Soho Square, W., also details as to a 
free gift of collotype portraits of the King.and Queen; 
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cotton wool or soft rag. For this paper- 
copying process you will find thin rapid 
bromide paper better than P.O.P. From 
what you tell us about your camera, it’ 
would seem that about 8 ft. is the distance 
limit, so that probably your image would 
be 1-10th or 1-1ath the size of the original, 
or possibly less than that. 


Shop Window Reflections, 
Kindly tell me how to avoid reflections when 
photographing a shop window in a narrow 
street. J. I. (Basingstoke). 
There is no one universal solution of the 
problem, as circumstances vary so greatly. 


As a rule, the best plan is to take an 
oblique view, i.e., nof a full-face view, of . 
the window. Sometimes the best point of 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
genera: interest to our readers will be dealt with wecklv 


on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 


— space, answers to other questions will be replied to by view is from a window on the opposite 
-— gott. but each deny MEE be accompanied by one of the side of the street, so that the camera is 

» -oupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, Ч i 1 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, Pointed downwards just a trifle. To find 


11 


G у: > Mw, LA d LP and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions the best point of view, remove both lens 
> 2. ` — C SYA E are legibly written. Full name and address must be 


and focussing screen, and examine the 


sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for criticism must be add 


ressed to The Editor 


Tur AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and 


marked “ Query” or "Criticism ” on the outside. 
ےیل‎ D. — NP 


Faulty Camera Bellows. 
What would be the best solution to put on 
the bellows of my camera, which is leaking at 
the folds? A. J. B. (Falmouth). 
How might I repair the bellows of my 
camera? There are two holes just where it 
folds out. А. 5. №. (New Cross). 
The best plan is to cement а small patch 
of opaque thin flexible material on to the 
outside of the bellows fold where the leak 
is. Perhaps the best thing to use is a 
piece of old black kid glove, and fish glue 
or seccotine as cement. But if these 
materials are not at hand, one can use 
a piece of black “ court plaster ’’ (obtain- 
able at any chemist’s shop). If the hole 
is larger than a pin’s head it is well to 
make assurance doubly sure by using two 
pieces of court plaster, one inside, the 
other outside the bellows. When putting 
on the patch have the bellows extended 
to full length, and do not shut them up 
till the patch is quite dry. 


Pyro Stains, etc. 

When developing in the bath-room I stained 

the bath with pyro developer. What do you 

think would take this out? W. B. (Fleet). 

You omit to state the nature of the bath 

material stained. We presume this is 
paint of some kind. You might try hydro- 
chloric acid with three or four times its 
volume of water added. Tie a piece of 
sponge or rag to a stick, and scrub the 
stained parts freely. If that fails then 
make a strong solution of sodium sulphite, 
and add sulphuric acid till the mixture 
smells strongly of sulphurous oxide (like 
old-fashioned sulphur matches), and apply 
this with the swab-stick. Then wash freely 
with plenty of cold water. 


Enlarging Direct with Camera. 
I am using half-plate camera, and wish to 
photograph a caterpillar one inch long, and 
get a negative showing it three inches long, 
etc. B. C. (Chingford). 
In plain words, you wish to make an 
enlarged negative direct. There need be 
no difficulty about this, as it is mainly a 
question of focal length of lens compared 
with bellows length; but you say nothing 
about either of these items. Let us sup- 
pose, by way of example, that the maxi- 
mum front to back (bellows) length of 
your camera is 20 in., and you want а 
three-times magnification, i.e., the image 
three times the object. Add 1 to 3, getting 
4; then divide the bellows length, 20, by 
4, getting 5. This is the focal length of 
the lens required. If your camera only 
extends 12 in. from front to back, then 


dividing 12 by 4 we get 3; then you re- 
quire a lens of 3 in. focal length. On the 
other hand, и you are fixed to use 
a certain lens of, let us say, 54 in. focus, 
what camera length will be required for 
a three-times magnification? Аз before, 
add 1 to the ratio 3, getting 4, and then 
multiply this by the focal length of lens 
($3), getting 22 in. If now your camera 
at present only extends to, let us say, 
12 in., then you must make an extension 
front of то in., and so get 22 in. altogether. 


Stops with Г.Р.И. 

On my F.P.K. my stops are numbered 1, 2, 3, 

and 4. Could you tell me if No. 1 corre- 

sponds to F/8, and so on? 

A. T. (Frimley Green). 
We have made enquiry at a Kodak 
depót, and are informed that with No. 1 
and No. 1a F.P.K. the stops Nos. т, 2, 3 
and 4 correspond to F/14, F/16, F/22, F/32, 
but with the No. 3 F.P.K. the stops r, 2, 
з and 4 are F/11, F/16, F/22, and Е/32. 
With regard to your query as to expo- 

sure required for sea subjects, etc., 
evidently you do not read your A. P. very 
carefully, or you would have seen, on 
р. 561, June 7 issue, a table of exposures 
for various subjects, plates, stops, light- 
ing, etc. You should cut this out, and 
keep it in your pocket-book for ready 
reference. 


Copying Prints. 
I have some prints from which I want to get 
copies, and have tried placing self-toning 
paper next the print in the printing frame, 
and enclose result, but find it impossible to 
get a positive from enclosed print, etc. How 
near could I place my camera to the print? 
The camera is marked up to 8 feet. 
W. C. (Hindhead). 
The print you send is, of course, a nega- 
tive resulting from contact printing from 
a positive. This paper negative will give 
you a contact positive—of sorts; but you 
must in any case not expect the result to 
be equal to the original, on account of the 
grain in the paper. The print sent is on 
too stout paper for best results. You can 
hasten the printing through this, or any 
other kind of paper, by rendering the 
paper translucent. The best thing for 
this purpose perhaps is vaseline. This 
is rubbed on the back of the paper with 
the tip of a finger, and then the paper is 
slightly warmed by holding it near a fire. 
This warming assists the vaseline to pene- 
trate the fibres of the paper. When the 
paper has soaked up as much as it can, 
the excess of vaseline is wiped away with 
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subject for reflections through the lens 
flange hole. Very often changing the 
view point a few inches enables one to 
get rid of certain reflections. 


Spot on Print. 
With reference to enclosed print, and several 
others, all have a small white spot in exactly 
the same place. I have examined the nega- 
tive, and cannot find any dense mark, etc. 
H. б. К. (Greenwich). 
The fact that these spots all come in 
exactly the same place on the various 
prints points to the negative as being the 
cause, 1.е., not the paper. It is quite 
likely that you may not be able to see 
any markedly dense spot on the negative, 
but a small patch of a slightly yellowish 
colour would quite account for the spots 
on the print. We have seen quite similar 
spots on other prints which were due to 
small patches on the negative caused by 
microbes attacking the wet gelatine while 
the plate was slowly drying. It is very 
probable indeed that the spots on your 
pe are due to something of the same 
ind on your negative. 


Dark Faces in Portraiture. 
What causes the face to come out dark when 
it is not due to the shade of the hat? 
3 J. J. B. (Oranmore). 
This appearance may be due to under- 
exposure, or to yellowness of complexion 
when an ordinary plate is used. In the 
print sent, clearly the cause is under- 
exposure, followed by over-development. 
Under-exposure is indicated by absence of 
detail in the darks, and over-development 
by excessive light and shade contrast and 
absence of gradation in the high lights. 


Time of Development. 

I sometimes give my plates as long as fif- 

teen minutes with pyro-soda. Is this too 

much? It is very dificult for a beginner to 

know when to stop development. 

A. H. C. (Carrigaline). 

Our best hint is that you should invest 
in a bottle of Watkins’ time developer 
(1s., from any up-to-date chemist), and 
follow the instructions as to time and 
temperature. А cheap chemical thermo- 
meter, at about 1s., is quite good enough. 
Watkins also supplies a thermometer 
which is graduated for time, so that 
there are no calculations. If you use the 
above developer according to instructions 
as to temperature, your difficulties will 
soon melt away, and you will at the same 
time gain the experience, which, after all, 
is far better than any cast-iron rules. 
Prolonged development with pyro is very 
apt to yield yellow-stained, slow-printing 
negatives. 
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The Юеа! Culprit. 


Why is modern art so 
ugly? A journalist who 
cites Rodin and Strauss 
as examples of artistic 
dissonance winds up by 
declaring that so far as 
art has become ugly, it 
is the age and not 
the artist that must be blamed for it. Art is only the expres- 
sion of the age, and an offensive age makes an offensive 
art. There is good counsel here for some of us. When we see 
a landscape exhibited for which there can be no apology at all, 
we ought not to kick the artist, but, rather, go home and write 
to the newspapers about the curse of motoring and aviation, 
and blaspheme around generally. If we are disgusted with por- 
traiture, we should blame the suffrage movement or the rubber 
boom. 1 city views offend us, let us spare the artist, and go 
for the municipal authorities. There are times when 1 have 
felt angry with the press photographer for his caricatures of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer crossing Parliament Square. Ц 
never occurred to my dull brain to put the blame on Budgets. 


Plans in the Air. 

That celebrated photographer, Mr. Speaight, having turned 
his attention from portraiture to landscape, and having now 
formulated plans for laying out Hyde Park Corner, we may ex- 
pect a flood of similar excursions into other people's affairs by 
professionals and others. In fact, the flood has commenced, 
аз the following items show : — 

Our Editor has formulated plans for laying out the sea to 
suit the needs of marine photographers. 

The Editor of the —— has completed plans for laying out our 
Editor, and such plans are lying at his office. 

Mr. F. H. Evans has plans for proving that photographs are 
not photographs, but pictures. 

Mr. Chas. Emanuel has plans for proving that pictures are 
not photographs. 

Mr. Geo. Bernard Shaw has plans demonstrating that a silver 
print burnished by a well-trained French-polisher is the highest 
form of art. 

Mr. Van Hier, the painter of fuzzigraphs, is prepared to prove 
that the success of Van Eyck's paintings 1s due to their surface— 
finish (i.e., Ven Eer). 


Beachisms. 


Something of a superman must that amateur be who, on his 
seaside annual, feels no promptings of envy when his eye rests 
upon the humble pitch of his brother in art, the beach photo- 
grapher. The truck filled with miscellaneous stock in trade for 
the production of “ Your picture while you wait," and the 
battered camera in front of it, like a headless ostrich with a 
walking stick, cannot but appeal to the wistful fancy. Between 
them there is usually a most wonderful screen, showing on the 
one side portraits of former patrons, all of them afflicted with 
pronounced sunburn, and, on the other, a faint panorama of 
local coast scenery. И is a small matter that this last artistic 
effort brings into close proximity the lighthouse and the 
pavilion, which actually do not come together in anyone's field 
of view. It is enough that the whole thing is recognisable 
of the place, if it is interpreted sympathetically, and it must 
add greatly to the satisfaction of those who pose in front of it. 


A Moving Situation. 


The amateur's first impulse is to ask the beach photographer 
to let him expose upon this property, with its conveniently 
heaving sea and nicely selected beach, and then to pass the 
results round among his friends. И he resists the temptation 
and goes for the real thing, he finds himself compelled to take 
arms against a sea of troubles. For the ocean rejoices in the 
continual patronage of good St. Vitus, and its unwearying move- 
ment is a trifle disconcerting. There is nothing for him to do 
but to give the fastest possible exposure, and to allow the 
plate to catch the tossing surf with the neatness of a conjuror. 
Afterwards, when, with some inward misgivings, he takes his 
catch to a superior friend, the latter turns it upside down, after 
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the manner of superior friends, and says, “ Yes, a fine iro: 
“زت‎ < 


picture, my boy. But a bit unseasonable in August, you know.” 
The Set Sail. LI 
When, finally, the superior friend stops being insulting, and 
becomes instructive, the amateur learns that the way to 
the weight and the roar of the sea is to blur the image a trifle. 
Then he proceeds to put this new item of knowledge to account. 
His ambition soars now to a sailing boat, and, applying the 
same pictorial principle to this subject, the thunders of scorn 
again fall upon him, and he is told that a blurred image sug- 
gests, not true motion, but motion during exposure, which is a 
very different thing. Thereupon he listens deferentially to 
advice about showing the boat leaning over and heeling with 
the wind, and so forth. But another glance at his own composi- 
tion—the boat squat in the middle of the picture—emboldens 
him to its defence. “ Why, that's all nonsense," he breaks out 
at last. “ Any fool may know it is moving. Can't you see 
that the sails are set." 


Home Remedies. 

A weekly contemporary which panders to the investing public, 
exhibits a poster, “ Will rubbers revive? " We have our doubts. 
They will certainly exclude damp, and so lengthen life, but it 
is questionable whether, even if taken internally, and as an 
alternative to impending starvation, they would have a reviving 
effect. If a reviver is required I would recommend a sulphide 
toning bath as both cheaper and more certain in action. 


A Spectra! Company. 

(A North London contemporary says that the beginner in 
photography usually regards the society man with feelings of 
awe, approaching to dread.) 


John set him forth with heart as light 
As any heart could be, 

‘To meet his Nancy, and at sight 
To snap her merrilee. 


When 1n his way there blackened day 
A party from a distance— 

A band of cranks, for Standa tanks 
Contained their sole subsistence ; 

Their hair in coils, with Rawlins' oils, 
Was plastered and erected ; 

Their walk was droll, the Ensign roll 
They very much affected ; 

Their eyes unseen a Wratten screen 
Obscured, and o'er the breast a 

Strange sign to see, of P.O.P., 
Stitched on an Adams' Vesta ; 

As each man passed, unto the last 
He shouted Isostigmar. 

Oh, who could hope for strength to cope 
With such a weird enigma? 


And when his sense returned to John 
They told him that he'd seen 

The Club of Youngandhopefuls on 
A trip to Stubbly Green. 
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O doubt you remember that 
when we made you a num- 
ber of bromide prints we 
told you that we would one 
day show you how to get 
the best possible print from 
a negative, and to-day we 

are going to redeem that promise. You 
will find the bromide process a very de- 
lightful one to work. You have a very 
great variety of papers available, both 
toned and white, and in numerous sur- 
faces, and by varying the exposure and 
development you can get results with 
much or little contrast as you may 
wish. 

Quite a variety of developers may be 
used. Azol or rodinal, both of which 
you have been using for developing 
plates, will work excellently, or vou 
may prefer amidol or metol-hydro- 
quinone. To-day we will use amidol, 
and we will show vou first of all how to 
prepare the solution. Amidol, by the 
way, needs to be handled very carefully, 
for if particles are allowed to float 
about in the air and settle on prints, 
quite irremovable reddish-brown spots 
will be the result. So on no account 


will we make it up in the workroom or 
dark-room, but instead over the sink in 
the scullery. First, we make a solution 
of sodium sulphite by dissolving 1 oz. of 
crvstals of sodium sulphite in то oz. of 
To promote solution, we 


hot water. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BEST OF THE NEGATIVE WHEN 


stir with a glass rod. We have called 
your attention to the fact that these are 
crystals of sodium sulphite, because this 
substance may be bought in another 
form, as a white powder. This 15 
anhydrous sodium sulphite, and if you 
use this form you take | 
just half the quantity. 
When the sodium sul- 
phite is dissolved, we 
weigh out 60 grains of 
amidol, and add it to the 
solution, giving а stir 
round again with the 
glass rod. Then measure 
60 minims of your solu- 
tion of potassium bro- 
mide, and add to the 
solution of sulphite and 
amidol, and your 
developer is ready for 
use. Sometimes it is 
necessary to filter the 
developer, but this 15 
when the amidol is 
rather stale and the solu- 
tion appears to have lots 
of minute blackish 
specks floating about in 
it. Almost the only drawback to 
amidol as a developer is the fact that it 
will not keep well in solution, one or at 
most two days being the utmost. Still, 
as you have just seen, it only takes a 
few minutes to make up sufficient for 
our work. 
Г Now let us sort out 
|, our negative. Неге is a 
good one, the view you 
took a while ago of the 
village, using the back 
half of the lens. It is 
quite strong enough in 
contrast to give a very 
ood bromide print; in 
act, if anything, a little 
too strong. owever, 
there is nothing like try- 
ing if one wants to see 
how a negative will 
print. Sometimes an un- 
promising looking nega- 
tive makes quite a good 
print, and at others what 
one thinks will print 
well proves very disap- 
pointing. 
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PRINTING. 


We shall of course need a printing 
frame and a sheet of card about то by 8. 
We shall expose to the incandescent 
gaslight in your dark-room, and the 
bye-pass will enable us to turn the light 
up cr down very conveniently. But this 
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printing frame is not quite complete—it 


has no pad. You want something to 
act as a cushion to press the printing 
paper quite close to the negative. lf 
the hinged back of the printing frame 
is the least little bit out of the flat the 
paper will possibly not quite touch the 
negative in places, and we shall have 
little patches blurred. One or two 
thicknesses of thick cloth, or half a 
dozen thicknesses of clean blotting 
paper, will answer; but the best pad is 
a piece of ordinary carpet felt, cut just 
а trifle smaller than the 5 by 4 
negative. 

Our fixing bath too must be pre- 
pared. The bath in which you have 
fixed your plates is the right strength, 
but it is a little discoloured, and we 
must mix a fresh bath. An acid fixing 
bath is an advantage, and it may be 
made up in very simple form in the fol- 
lowing way :— 


A.—Stock solution of hypo. 
Hypo 
Water, add ............... 
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B.—Stock solution of sodium bisulphite. 
.. Sodium bisulphite ...... 4 Ib. 
Water, add ........ T 40 OZ. 


These two solutions will keep for a 
reasonable length of time—some months 
—if corked up. To mix the fixing 
bath for use with bromide papers take 
10 Oz. Of A and r oz. of 
B. The same bath is 
excellent for plates and 
roll-films, but of course 
you will never use an 
acid bath for P.O.P. or 
any of the self-toning 
papers. 

Now we are readv, 
and the first step is to 
iind the proper exposure. 
"Ihe instructions in the 
bromide paper packet 
say '' about 1o seconds, 
2 feet from а batswing 
gas-burner," or some- 
thing to that effect, but 
this is not by any means 
intended as a definite 
Statement. It is merely 
a rough guide; a sort of 
basis on which to com- 
тепсе. So ме will 
make a series of varying exposures in 
order to see which is the correct one. 
In an ordinary way we should cut a 
5 by 4 piece of paper into three strips, 
and use one of them at a time in this 
way; but as this is your first lesson in 
bromide printing we will use a full- 
sized piece, so that you may the better 
see the appearance of the various tests. 

Turn down the bve-pass now, and we 
can open the packet of bromide paper. 
We see you have put the orange light 
into your dark-room lamp instead of the 
ruby you generally use. It is always a 
good plan to have plenty of light, so 
that you can work comfortably. Now 
which is the sensitive side of this sheet 
of paper? Both sides look alike? 
Well, they do very nearly, but you may 
notice that the sheet curls very slightly, 
and the hollow side is the sensitive side, 
as a rule. In order to be more sure, 
bite the paper just at the corner, hold- 
ing it between the teeth for a few 
seconds. Then open your teeth, and 
sce whether the paper sticks to top or 
bottom teeth. The side that sticks is 
of course the coated side. Lay the 


TAINS that arise during fixation of nega- 

tives can usually be prevented by using 
an ample quantity of fixing solution, so that 
the plates are well covered. А pint of hypo 
solution is none too much when dealing 
with, say, two half.plates or one whole- 
plate. This may appear a somewhat liberal 
allowance, but it is as well to allow plenty, 
or if the plates are fixed one after the other 
the last ones may take longer than is conve- 
nient; and there is no necessity to be 
economical with the һуро— is cheap 
enough. Provided that the above quantity 
of hvpo is used at once, one should not meet 
with anv further difficulty; but supposing 
that there are only one or two plates to fix, 
it is obvious that, with only an ounce or two 
of solution there may be a difficulty tn 
having the plate evenly covered. In such а 
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sheet down on the negative, then the 
felt pad, ard then place the back in 
position, and close the springs. 

We must bear in mind that we are 
making a trial which, however, will 
only be of use to us if we can repeat the 
conditions accurately. Let us then 
measure a distance from the light, or at 


The Test Strips. 


all events fix a position, so that having 
made our test exposures we can again 
place the frame at precisely the same 
distance for our actual print. About a 
vard away is a suitable distance. We 
are now going to give a series of expo- 
sures, beginning with one which is too 
short, and finishing with one which is 
too long. Then somewhere between 
these two we shall have the correct 
exposure. Let us commence with 
4 seconds, and doubling the exposure 
each time we shall have this series, 4, 
8, 16, 32, and 64. Now notice carefully 
that we must first uncover the whole 
negative, and give 4 seconds, then 
instantly cover about an inch at one 
end, so that that bit only gets that 
4 seconds and no more. But without 
anv pause count another 4 seconds, and 
again slide the cardboard an inch 
onwards. Then count 8 seconds, slide 
the card on again, and give another 
16 seconds, and finally give the last 
strip another 32 seconds. Our print 
has now had these exposures, which 
ao together give the times originally 
fixed : 
— ae 


FiXING BATH STAINS. 


case there is not the slightest harm in add- 
ing enough water to ensure this, but too 
much should not be added. 

It is far preferable to use a given quantity 
of the fixing bath for a given number of 
plates, and then reject it or put it amongst 
the residues, than to pour out a large quan- 
tity and use it for a few plates and then put 
it back into the stock bottle. This method 
of working always means that the stock solu- 
tion will gradually turn dark and cause 
stains. And whilst this method of working 
may seem unnecessary with negatives, it is 
undoubtedly essential when one is dealing 
with prints, with which the paper support 
is always very ready to become stained. 

There is one trouble that may occasionally 
be met with, particularly when part of a 
plate or film is by accident partly covered 
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We now soak the print in water for a 
minute, and then pour over it an ounce 
of our mixed amidol developer, and 
develop for two minutes. With this 
strength of developer the print will be 
fully developed in this time. That is, it 
will get no darker even if allowed to 
remain longer. Pour back the amidol 
into the measure, and rinse the print, 
and fix, keeping it moving in the hvpo 
for a few seconds, and then leaving it 
for half a minute face downwards. We 
may now turn up the light and examine 
our test. The eight second exposure ap- 
pears to be correct, so we place another 
sheet of paper on the negative and give 
this exposure. This print we shall also 
leave in the developer for a couple of 
minutes. Given a good negative we 
may be sure that if our print is too dark 
it is because it has had too long an 
exposure, not because it has been 
developed too much. However, this 
looks all right, and we appear to have 
got the correct exposure. (See Print 
^O. f) 

We will just show you the wrong 
way of making a print. Let us take 
another sheet of paper, and guess the 
exposure. Suppose we had guessed 
30 seconds, let us give 30 seconds. 
Now when we develop we find the 
image coming up rapidly, and we take 
the print quickly out of the developer, 
and fix it. But we only get a muddy, 
dirty-looking result, instead of a clean, 
bright print. (See Print No. 2.) 

Yes, half a minute is not long 
enough time for fixing, even in a fairlv 
strong fixing bath, but it is long enough 
for fixing our trial strip. The actual 
prints, however, must be fixed for at 
least five minutes; a little longer will 
not do them any harm, though quick 
fixing and washing always tend to give 
prints of a better colour and quality. 
Prolonged fixing and long washing in 
the washing water give prints which 
have not the purity either in the lights 
or the blacks. A washing of half an 
hour is ample if the prints are kept 
moving in running water. 


with another in the fixing bath, and this 
takes the form of a peculiar greenish or 
blue-green stain, which is quite transparent, 
and which is red when looked through. This 
stain, familiarly known as “dichroic fog,” 
1s actually sensitive to light, and is un- 
doubtedly some form of silver salt that is 
extremely difficult to re-dissolve. 

Silver stains that occur from printing when 
the film has contained a certain amount of 
moisture often arise when it has been 
thought that the negative was perfectly 
dry. Professional photographers, however, 
who get through a large amount of regular 
printing, tell us that, unless a negative is 
varnished, a change of temperature will 
bring about the condensation of moisture 
on the negative sufficient to bring forth a 
crop of silver spots. 
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n CRITICISED. 


Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
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the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HE three little pictures for considera- 

tion this week are all what we may 
term fair or average examples of English 
wayside scenery. In each case a human 
habitation at once strikes a sympathetic 
note, and gives the picture а certain 
special character of its own. It has often 
been pointed out that in a very large num- 
ter of Turner's paintings there is included 
some item which gives the picture a 


А.—Ах Ото House, CHENIES. Ву В. M. Percival. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial Sovereign; expo- 
sure, 1-13 ЁЙ sec.; lens, Beck Symmetrical; stop, FS; 
time of day, 4.20 р.т. August; developer, hydro- 


quinone; printing process Paget S.T. 


human interest. Sometimes it is a human 
figure or dwelling, sometimes one or two 
domestic animals or farm implements 
which suggest human proximity. In one 
саз? it is merely a flag flying from a pole. 

Now, in fig. A the buildings occupy 
about half the picture space, and quite 
dominate the composition. The first thing 
that strikes one is the unsatisfactory effect 
produced by printing the picture with an 
oval outline. Аз a matter of experience 
it is found exceedingly difficult to use 
either oval or circular masks in this way 
without producing a sense of want of 
balance. There is a considerable chance 
that the buildings will appear to be top- 
pling over one way or the other. Then 
again, the outline of this mask cuts the 
tree trunk on our left in a very uncom- 
fortable manner. The technical quality 
of the work is creditable, but the nega- 
tive would have been all the better for 
a trifle more exposure. 


In example B the buildings are far 
less conspicuous, and take a quite 
secondary part in the picture. In this 
case the feature which first catches one's 
attention is the long cnd not particu- 
larly interesting roadway on our left. 
The patch of river or lake also coming 
along the margin of the print is not 
very effective composition—but that is 
a rather unimportant point. The pic- 
ture is evidently taken from an elevated 
position. This naturally gives one a 
kind of bird’s-eye, looking-down-upon- 
the-subject sort of effect. One sees this 


by the way the near part of the roadway is 
spread out. It would have been better had 
the worker moved his camera a little 
more to the left, and then turned the 
camera more towards the right. 
If the ground permitted this, probably 
one could have got rid of a good deal 
of the nearest part of the road, 
omitted the river, and given a little 
more importance to the cottages. It 
is only fair to add that in the 
original print there 1$ a slight but 
very acceptable suggestion of the 
presence of a few light clouds, 
but these have been lost in the 
course of reproduction. 


In the third example, viz. C, 
the first impression is that the 
buildings part of the picture is 
rather a muddle. One has to look 
into it once or twice before the 
various details explain them- 
selves. Now that is not at all a 
desirable quality in a picture. 
This does not mean that a pic- 
ture should tell one everything at 
first glance. If that were so we 
should most likely forget it as soon 
as it was out of sight, but, on the 
other hand, one should not have to 
look, and puzzle and wonder what this 
or that part may mean. The next 
point is that the picture lacks a satis- 
factory sense of relief. Most of the 
parts appear to be more or less at 
one and the same distance from us. There 
is a lack of light and shade variety, due 
largely to the fact that the sun was too 
much behind the lens, so that the shadows 
are out of sight, i.e., on the further side 
of the objects, which thus hide their 
own shadows. 

In all three prints there is a suggestion 
that we have too much matter, too many 
small objects crowded into a little picture. 
It is only fair to add that in all three 
cases the reproductions are somewhat 
snaller than the original prints, but the 


B.—IN THE VALLEY OF THE STOUR. 
By R. P. Humphrys. 


Technical data not given. 
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longest dimension of any one of the three 
originals only measures 34 in. This 
tendency to overcrowding of subject 
matter is one of the commonest faults with 
al photographers—and especially with 
beginners. For this reason special men- 
tion of the subject is here made, with the 
hope that some at least of my readers will 
take the hint, and remember that the 
simpler the picture the better. In fact, 
half the art of picture-making 1$ tbat 
of leaving out as many things as are not 
really wanted. In both B and C the 
worker was rather too far from the chief 
objects of interest. 

Now with regard to the picture over- 
leaf, bearing the title ‘‘ An Ideal Spot.” 


С.—ТнЕ OLD FARMSTEAD, ADEL. By S. Crabtree. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ortho.; erposure, 
1-2 th sec. ; lens, Alis; stop, ES; time of day. И 
a.m., April; developer, pyro; printing process, soft 
art Velox, 


We are by no means clear that we quite 
grasp the appropriateness of this title, 
and this state of wonderment sets us 
asking, in what way is it ideal? It 
certainly does not suggest any great 
measure of comfort in the way of a seat, 
and the long sand-grass is very apt to 
tickle one’s neck in an irritating manner. 
Such a spot may be quiet enough, and 
so fit in quite well with the ‘ far from 
the madding crowd ” idea, but as a place 
for comfortable reading опе could 
imagine that a less glaring light might 
serve equally well. 

Аз а photograph, the picture has the 
admirable and desirable quality of 
simplicity of subject and of arrange- 
ment. Тһе arrangement of lights and 
shades is effective because it is broad. 
But the leading lines are not altogether 
quite satisfactory. In the figure, and 
bank on which she reclines, the lines are 
nearly all in one general direction, while 

in the sea background, behind the 
head, is a fairly strongly accented line, 
which cuts against the head in a 
manner rather too pronounced. Then, 
again, this line, contrasted with the 
horizon line a little higher up, makes 
Just enough angle to wish for a more 
marked contrast; for lines which are 
nearly but not quite parallel are very 
apt to be tiresomely attractive. The 
elimination of most of the lines of 
light produced by the sand-grass near 
the lower margin of the picture might 
be carried out with decided advantage 
to the ceneral effect. 

Finally, the two rather strongly 
marked lines of light produced bv the 
folds of the skirt give a suggestion of an 
up-to-date fashionable divided skirt, 
which seems a little out of place 
with a figure of this kind amid such 
surroundings. 
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AN IDEAL SPOT. By LLovp ELIAS 


Awarded a Beginners’ Prize in the Weekly Competition, See note on preceding page. 
Technical data: Plate, Wratten Panchromatic; exposure, 1[5th sec. ; lens, Beck К.К.; Fits; April; developer, Watkins time; enlargedson Dreadnought Bromide. 
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The Annual Lantern Slide Competitions of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. have always been extremely popular, and 
have stood high in the estimation 
THE А. P AND Р. N. of all lantern slide workers as а 
ANNUAL LANTERN test of merit in the production of 
SLIDE COMPETITION. this form of photographic work. 
In next week's A. P. AND P.N. full 
particulars and coupons for the 1910 Competition will 
be published. On another page in the present issue 
appears a reproduction of the new plaque which is being 
awarded in this competition. А considerable delay has 
unfortunately occurred in the preparation of this plaque, 
owing to difficulties in reproduction, the design having 
to be reduced from the original large plaster model by 
special reducing machines which reproduce the artist's 
touch exactly. The design is striking, and a novelty so 
far as British photographic awards are concerned. 
& o & 
Pressure on our space this week has crowded out a 
further notice of some of the pictures in the Colonial 
Exhibition at “THE А. P. Little 
THE COLONIAL Gallery,’ 52, Long Acre. Those 
EXHIBITION. readers who аге in London, however, at 
the present time should not overlook 
this exhibition, admission to which is Нее. Pictures 
from our colonies in all parts of the world are on view, 
and it is not too much to say that the quality of the dis- 
play as a whole compares very favourably with any exhi- 
bition of photographs produced entirely in this country. 
Many workers, moreover, show a steady improvement 
on the work exhibited at the first Colonial Exhibition held 
at “THE A. P. Little Gallery " last year. This has 
generally been acknowledged by those qualified to judge 
and who have had an opportunity of seeing both shows. 
The exhibition remains open until September. 
6 È g 
If bountiful advertising is the pulse of business 
prosperity, those good folks who have been talking about 
photographic anæmia must be finding it 
NO ANAEMIA hard to explain one or two things that have 
TaT; happened lately. The other day the full- 
page-front of London’s largest circulated 
daily was given up to the Ensignette camera—a very 
good advertisement it was too. It would be unsafe to 
estimate the exact cost of this precious bit of space, but 
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it must certainly run well into three figures. And this 
was coincident with the flooding of the underground rail- 
ways with happy, warm-coloured posters of the Kodak 
girl, who bade intending holiday-makers on no account 
to forget her. The respective managements are not in 
the habit of casting their bread upon the waters without 
something more than a hope of seeing it again after not 
many days, and this sort of thing does not look as if the 
photographic business were in a state even of temporary 
bloodlessness. 
 з 8 


A long wait on the platform of an important station in 
the dead of night was recently suggestive of a stream 
of pictures which ought to appeal to the 

RAILWAY night fraternity of photographers when 
NOCTURNES: they. have exhausted their fancy for 
brilliantly lighted buildings looking, in the 


result, something like chalk outlines оп blackboards. 


On the station any number of night studies are ready for 
their cunning. The solitary passenger, his baggage 
near him, awaiting his train, a lamp illuminating his 
ungainly ‘slumber ; the porter, tremendously busy at 
intervals, but between them nothing to do; the signal 
box ; the shunting engine, and, at last, the curtained 
corridor express, pausing for a few minutes before 
taking its onward plunge into the night. Неге are 
plenty of °“ stories "—to use journalistic parlance—and 
although the cab-rank has been often emploved to good 
effect by the night photographers, the number of 
pictures of the station at night is rather small. 
| e eg 
It is an unfortunate fact that a great majority of the 
picture-buying public, when it goes outside the safe 
realm of the oleograph, is so little intelligent 
PICTURE that it cannot carry the names of more than 
‘FANCIERS. 4 dozen or so of artists in its head at a time. 
These selected names are not of the public's 
own choice; they are dictated bv the art dealer. The 
latter, having acquired a few pictures bv any artist, pro- 
ceeds to put one or two of them into an auction, and so 
arranges that thev fetch high prices. Апу dealer can 
do this. The fact of the selling value of this particular 
artist’s work is promptly recorded in the daily press, 
which dearly loves a high price. The art public is at 
once convinced that this is the man, whose works must 
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be bought, and invests widely in them. Sometimes by a 
sheer chance the popularity is accorded to a genuinely 
good artist or school, as in the craze for the Modern 
Dutch School, works of which are often actually sold 
on their merits. But in this craze, as in all others, the 
public is entirely unable to discriminate, with the result 
that it is easily persuaded to give absurd prices for arti- 
ficially inferior specimens. No rich man can afford to 
be without his Maris, his Mauve, and his Israels. So it 
happened that on the last day of the Alexander Young 
sale at Christie's, a load of uninteresting and inferior 
examples and slight sketches апа studies were as 
eagerly bid for as though they had been masterpieces. 
Here and there was a gem of the first water, such as J. 
Maris’ ‘‘ Drawbridge," but the average was dull and 
insipid. Notable for its dreary brown monotony was 
Israels’ ‘‘ Shipwrecked Fisherman,” which someone 
was welcome to at 4,600 guineas. The purchaser can 
get satisfaction from the thought that this depress- 
ing work will cost him some 4,240 a year. And yet for 
a fraction of this capital expenditure a wall full of 
charming examples of work by this great artist could 
have been purchased a few years ago. 
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Reference is made in a contemporary to an interesting 
method of development to which much attention was 
paid some years ago; it is, 

A LITTLE-USED in fact, to impregnate the film 
DEVELOPMENT METHOD. of an exposed plate with a cer- 
tain definite quantity of de- 

veloper, and to then '' let it rip." In other words, by 
giving to the film a limited quantity of developer—in- 
sufficient to cause too much reduction (and consequent 
blackening) of the high lights—the shadows can go on 
developing until the full extent of their detail is realised 
without fear of the black parts of the negative becoming 
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too dense and unprintable. The method advocated 
is to place the plate in the developer, and май until 
the image appears; then to remove the plate from the 
solution and let development continue solely with the aid 
of the solution that has been absorbed by the film. The 
developer is, of course, quickest absorbed and oxidised 
by the high lights, which reach a certain stage and then 
stay there, while the half-tones and shadows go on 
building up for as long a time as the developer absorbed 
by the film in their vicinity has any reducing power. 
ә S @ 
Making the best of a case of under-exposure is a 
problem that constantly presents itself, and much is to 
be said in favour of the systems of 
ITS APPLICATION TO ]imiting the amount of developing 
UNDER-EXPOSURE. solution that can act at one time, as 
advocated by M. Colson, also by 
Abney. If the plate is immersed in the developer and 
withdrawn when the gelatinous coating is saturated, 
the developer available is limited to that in the film, con- 
sequently the action in the high lights (dense parts of the 
negative) cannot go on indefinitely, the developer being 
soon exhausted in these parts. Thus time is allowed for 
the under-exposed parts to overtake the high lights. 
Another dip gives another limited dose of developer, and 
50 оп. М. Colson lays a plain glass on the surface of 
the plate to be developed, so as to confine a film of de- 
veloper to the surface, and when this is done the plate 
to be developed need not be removed from the dish, but 
the plain glass should not be laid on the gelatinous sur- 
face till the gelatine has thoroughly swelled, as other- 
wise adhesion may take place. The chief disadvantage 
of limited or confined development is the tendency to a 
failure in the development near the margins of the 
denser deposits, this being due to the local exhaustion 
of the developer. Hence in the print there may be a 
dark halo round every high light. 
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PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


HE third competition for placing quotations taken from the 
advertisements in the last issue of the A. P. AND P. N. 
again brought in an immense number of entries, and although 
at first sight the competition would appear to be absurdly 
easy, an inspection of the replies indicated that not every 
competitor sent in a perfectly correct list. Careful reading of 
the advertisement pages is necessary, and, as many readers have 
remarked, the competition has incidentally brought a consider- 
able number of useful items to their notice that thev might other- 
wise have overlooked. We hope all the competitors in this 
competition have likewise benefited to the same extent. 
The list sent by Charles R. Hodgkinson, 12, Harlescott Road, 
Waverley Park, Nunhead, S.E., was the first correct list to be 
opened, and the guirea prize is therefore awarded to him. 


The following is a complete key to the quotations given :— 
“ There is no focussing to trouble him ”: Kodak, p. xxi. 


“ Guesswork is entirely eliminated " : Thornton-Pickard, p. xii. 
“Why pay more? " : Busch, p. viu. 
* Precision of movement °: Marion, p. xx. 


“ Three good points ": Aldis, p. xxiv. 

“ Of world-wide fame " : Leto, p. 5 supp. | 

* Secure your copy now ”: Illingworth, p. xvi. 

“ British-made ””: Houghtons, p. xix. 

“ The camera with a distinctive design " : Lizars, p. 14 supp. 

“ Unequalled for high-speed work " : Gem, p. xv. | 

“ Ready for immediate delivery ": Newman and Guardia, 
p. iii. | 

* Gains in popularity year by year ": Ross, p. xxvi. 

“ Perfection of finish ": Midland Camera Co., p. vii. 

“For weak or soft negatives ": Wellington, р. xvii. 

* An excellent present for a lady ": Lancaster and Son, 

. vii. 

“ Follow the simple directions ": Thames Colour Plate, p. 

9 supp. 


" World's standard " : Griffin's, p. xiii. 

“Explanatory of its construction and working ": Ross, p. 
xxvi. 

* Endorsed by the highest authorities ?: Kodak, p. xxiii. 

" Well built and well designed " : Boots, p. v. 


This Weel's Competition 


_ A further selection of quotations from advertisements appear- 
ing in the present issue is given below, and we offer a guinea to 
the sender of the first correct solution opened. 


“ Great latitude." 

“ Without complicated mechanism." 
" Colours are admirable." 

“ Get a packet from your dealer.” 

" Our guide to original ideas.” 

'"* Every movement in one." 

** Made entirelv of metal." 
“ Freedom from distortion.’ 
“ Estimate first, if desired.” 

“ A humble but indispensable accessory." 

* А simple treatise." 

* All within the very smallest space." 

** Gives brilliant negatives." 

'* Fixing it tones it.” 

“ Mention A. P. AND P. М. when ordering." 
“ Saves the trouble of mounting." 

“ Stains and spots are difficult to obtain." 
'" Delightfully dependable." 

* For subjects widely differing in character." 
“ London made throughout." 


* 


Competitors should copy out the above list, and write after 
each phrase the page and announcement in which it is to be 
found. No one connected with THE А. P. AND P. N. may сот- 
pete. The decision of the Editor will be final. 
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UMMER 1$ the time 
when the more casual 
photographer does 
most of his work, but it 

is by no means the best time 
for making good landscape 
pictures; the foliage is fully developed and at its best, 
and however beautiful it may appear to the eye, the 
masses of small leaves are often difficult to make any- 
thing of in a picture. That this is partly due to the 
lack of colour in the ordinary photograph has been made 
evident during the last year or two by the autochrome 
and other screen plates; landscapes which are far too 
‘‘ full’? to make a good monochrome picture often look 
exceedingly well when reproduced in natural colours. 
Two Aspects of an Old Matter. 

Much has been written on the choice of a plate for 
summer work, and the general consensus of opinion 
points to the advantage of the slow plate—i.e., in contra- 
distinction to the popular brands of 400 Н. and D. and 
thereabouts. But what is of almost as much importance, 
taking into consideration the fact that the great majority 
of amateurs will not use backed plates, is to choose those 
coated on the thin glass which is now so generally used 
for very small cameras. 

The thinner the glass, the less spreading action will 
there be from the back of the plate, and halation will be 
diminished accordingly. | 

The slower varieties of plates are also more opaque, 
usually, than very rapid ones, owing to the extra fine- 
ness of the grain of the emulsion, and this itself tends to 
absorb the incident light and minimise halation. 

Should Halation be Prevented ? 

Not very long ago a well-known writer drew attention 
to the necessity for a reasonable amount of halation in 
order to reproduce the effect seen by the eye. If you get 
into the interior of a wood and look up at the sky, 
where the light is streaming through an opening of the 
foliage, you will notice a distinct ‘‘ halo " round it, the 
leaves at the circumference of the hole appearing dis- 
tinctly diffused and the light most intense there. 

This effect should most certainly be reproduced by the 
plate if a natural result is wanted, and complete pre- 
vention of halation is therefore a questionable advan- 
tage. The spreading action of the light within the film 
is, however, a noticeable feature of the quick, coarse- 
grained plate, and this without doubt is unnatural, and 
hence the advantage of the slower kind. 

The Questionable Ortho. Plate. 

The colour-sensitive plate, so essential in spring and 
autumn, 1$ of somewhat doubtful value in summer-time. 
Colour-sensitiveness is not necessary to record colour, 
but in order to give the plate a chance of reproducing 
colour contrasts; an orthochromatic plate with a pale 
yellow screen is useful to reproduce faint clouds in the 
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skies of landscapes which might be 
blank otherwise, and here the user 
of a green-yellow sensitive film like the Kodak has a 
distinct advantage, because he can just slip a screen on 
his lens when such occasions occur. 

There are, of course, times when the ortho. plate and 
screen are really necessary, such as when taking a pic- 
ture with a meadow in the foreground, where bright 
yellow buttercups or dandelions, etc., are peeping out 
from the grass; the yellow screen enables one to record 
the bright flowers, and an amount of life is given to the 
meadow that it is quite impossible to get otherwise. 

Detail or no Detail? 

Occasions are constantly cropping up in summer land- 
scapes where a mass of foliage is present which will look 
very well if every leaf is distinct; the mass of small de- 
tail may in other cases be a drawback. But where one 
wants to get the detail recorded, the surest means is to 
use a small stop—F/22, or even less; this increases the 
amount of latitude available, and something like half as 
much again as the normal exposure should always be 
given. 

To take an example, suppose a quarter of a second 
were estimated to be necessary with F/11, two seconds 
would in the ordinary way be calculated necessary with 
F/32; three seconds would be better for the actual ex- 
posure, and a roundness would result in the picture 
-which would take off the harsh effect of the intense 
amount of sharp detail. 

Errors of over-exposure can be corrected very readily 
where a small stop has been used—provided develop- 
ment be carried far enough. The brightness of the 
negative can almost invariably be got back by first re- 
ducing with ferricyanide and hypo, and afterwards in- 
tensifying with mercury. 

Technique in the Landscape Negative. 

The type of negative that always proves most satis- 
factory in the end is one which will submit to the most 
varied forms of printing. The amateur is so often told 
that a soft, delicate negative is required for P.O.P., 
gaslight and carbon printing—a bright and fairly vigor- 
ous negative for bromide and platinotype, etc.—that 
“the happy medium " seems a somewhat impossible 
thing. The fully exposed, well-gradated negative is, 
nevertheless, the most useful, especially as in the winter 
time we may want to enlarge from it, when any tendency 
towards harshness is fatal. 

Pyro-soda and metol-hydroquinone are both rather in- 
clined to give vigour, and the technique of the negative 
demands that the former be used somewhat dilute, and 
that the latter be used with a good proportion of metol. 
A plain metol developer, capable of giving really fine 
landscape negatives, is one made with metol alone, 
according to the following formula : 
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Pi НЕХ ион И аваз 24 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ............... ue . $ oz. 
PSH ЧАР seeda ae aA &- à 

By; POSS Carbonate „орана i , 
buo AER EET TERT 5. 


Three parts of А are mixed with one part of В for use, 
and three drops of ten per cent. bromide solution are 
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HETHER we 
adopt the actino- 
meter system ог 
tlie exposure 


tables system, for esti- 
mating the exposure for 
this or that subject, 
every now and again we meet with a subject which 
does not seem to tall quite comfortably within the 
prescribed lines, and hence comes the doubt, ‘* The 
actinometer or tables say one second, but that hardly 


seems enough, or too much, as the case may be." Then, 
again, occasiona.ly we encounter subjects which do not seem 
to belong to any of those prescribed by the aid on which we 
rely. In a word, whether we use actinometer or tables, at 
times we have to rely on judgment at the moment. There- 
fore it may be of some practical use if we try to set down a 
few of those considerations which from time to time have to 
be taken into account. 
Modifications of the Actinometer Time. 

But first one word in anticipation of those who say the 
actinometer or tables must be right. Now suppose we are 
in the centre of a small village green, surrounded by cottages 
of various kinds. We take the actinometer time, set the 
scale for plate speed and stop, and then comes the question 
of subject, viz., cottages, foreground, buildings, ог some- 
thing of that kind. Turning one way, we have the sun 
more or less behind us, giving us bright light falling on 
whitewashed walls, and pale grey thatch or blue slate roof. 
Swinging the camera round without disturbing the tripod, 
we have a tumbledown red brick cottage, part ivy-covered, 
with a smoke-blackened roof, and the sun more or less facing 
the camera, so that while, in the first instance, we had a light 
object with little or no shadow, here we have a dark object 
and nearly all shadow. Не would be a bold or inexperienced 
worker who would assert that these two vastly different sub- 
jects required precisely the same exposure. 


Some Factors to be Considered. 

1. Colour.—Beginners very soon learn that white or blue 
things require shorter exposure than red or dark-green 
things. Thus, our whitewashed cottage walls would—all 
other things remaining the same— require less exposure than 
the red brick walls. For this reason we employ a yellow 
or orange-coloured filter to cut out or dampen some of these 
highly active blue rays when using colour-sensitive or ortho- 
chromatic plates. 

2. Colour Contrasts.—Let us assume for a moment that we 
have a colour-sensitive plate and correctly adjusted colour 
screen, so that our negative, if properly exposed and de- 
veloped, should give us a true rendering or translation of the 
relative lightness and darkness of different colours. Now 
suppose we have a clump of light yellow sunflowers backed 
by a bluewashed cottage wall, and of such strength that they 
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The image 


comes up thin and grey, with very full detail, and 
gradually gains in contrast until an excellent result is 
obtained. 

Rodinal and Azol are capable of giving good landscape 
negatives, as they vield plenty of shadow and middle- 
tone detail, while maintaining just that contrast which 
gives piquancv to the summer landscape. 
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under Special Condition: 


should, if rendered with strict scientific accuracy, come Ot 
in the same, or nearly the same, very pale grey. Our print 
would, be terribly tame and disappointing, though possibly 
scientifically correct. The normal eye would gather and 
retain the impression that the yellow flowers were lighter, 
brighter, more attractive than the blue background. И on 
picture-making bent, surely we should be fully justified by 
using an extra dark yellow or orange-coloured screen, and 
prolonging the exposure so as to accentuate the brightness 
of the yellow flowers as we thought we saw and remembered 
them. 

3. General Impression of Light and Shade.—Let us return 
to the first-quoted case of the whitewashed and the ruined red 
brick cottages. In the former case, the sun being more or 
less behind us, we get little or no shadow, and the subject 
itself is largely light. The main impression is light and 
lightness, so that if we must make a sacrifice, it should be 
the shadows rather than the delicate gradations in the lights. 
In the latter case the chief impression is shade, shadow, and 
darkness, and this thought should dominate in determining 
exposure. Speaking in a broad and general kind of way, if 
the exposure for a cottage or similar subject be one second 
when the sun is more or less behind the camera, then the 
exposure for the same or similar subject when more or less 
facing the sun would probably be about two seconds. 

4. Special Effect Required.—Although this comes last оп 
the list, it 1s really the most important of all, because all 
other considerations have to give way to it. Take the case 
of a low-relief carving inside a building, on a grey day, where 
the light falls more or less vertically to the chief plane of the 
object. In such case there will be very little visible light 
and shade contrasts, and probably our aim will be to get the 
utmost contrast possible by cutting down exposure to the 
bare minimum that with prolonged development will give 
good printing density. The same state of affairs may arise 
in landscape on dull-grey half-misty or rainy days. А similar 
dull, shadowless effect often prevails in the midsummer 
months at the seaside, when the sky is a dull iron grey. 
Photography in such midsummer haze is usually very disap- 
pointing. The opposite effect may arise in the same place 
in an hour or two, when the sky is more or less filled with 
thin, white clouds, and bright, unclouded gleams give a 
hard, airless, sharp-cut look to the scene. The beginner 
nearly always makes the mistake of thinking only of the 
brightest lights, whereas he should think equally of the 
deepest near shadows of importance. Unless such strongly 
lit * contrasty " subjects are generously exposed, the result is 
under-exposure, accentuated with detail.less, inky black 
shadows, impenetrable and solid. Such negatives are 
seldom of any use. Under normal conditions of lighting, we 
may, at will, of course, elect to accentuate or subdue contrast 
by modifying exposure and development ; but that is Romer 
story. — 
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HE early 
investiga- 
tions which 
laid the 
foundations of 


modern photo- 
graphy were, 
many of them, 


made before the 
introduction of 
the camera. These 
pioneers in pho- 


tography experi- 
mented with 
Hawthorn. leaves and other 


objects placed on various preparations of sensitive 


salts, when ‘‘ profiles,’’ or impressions with more or less 
detail were obtained. These early experiments de- 
in the 


veloped on the lines of securing '' impressions ”’ 
camera and then fixing them. 

Since the camera and modern dry plate have been 
introduced, little attention has been paid to securing 
photographs of leaves, etc., except through these two 
media. Yet it is quite possible to dispense with the 
camera, as the accompanying illustrations show. The 
method of obtaining leaf im- 
pressions is not only interest- 
ing, but is also exceedingly 
easy. The materials required 
are also few and inexpensive. 
They are as follows :— 

(1) One or two printing 
frames—half-plate will be most 
convenient, for they can be 
used for any leaf up to that 
size. 

(2) Clean pieces of glass to 
fit the frames. Апу photo- 
graphic friend will supply spoilt 
half-plate negatives, which may 
be cleaned. 

(3) Packet of POP: 1 
should recommend cabinet ог 
half-plate size, then, if small 
leaves are being photographed, 
the sheets may be torn in two. 
If it is desired to avoid as much 
trouble as possible, use the self- 
toning; but I should strongly 
recommend ordinary Р.О.Р. 
matt surface. 

(4) Materials for toning and 
fixing. "There is no need to specify these, as full instruc- 
tions are given with each packet of paper. I may, how- 
ever, mention that cartridges containing small quantities 
may be bought from any dealer's, and require only to be 
dissolved in water. 

As regards the leaves, either fresh or dried specimens 
may be used. I have obtained as good impressions 
from dried leaves which I have had for years, as from 
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fresh specimens, but, speaking generally, the latter 
are preferable. Sometimes fresh leaves have a some- 
what succulent leaf-stalk, e.g., the geranium. In the 
printing this stalk is apt to become somewhat squashed 
during printing, owing to the pressure, and the juice 
may stain the sensitive paper. It is better, in cases 
like this, to partially dry the leaf, by placing it between 
two double pieces of blotting-paper, and putting it 
under pressure for a day or two. But with the majority 
of leaves this preliminary treatment is not necessary. 
Put the glass in the printing frame and place the leaf 
centrally upon it. Now put on the sensitive paper, 
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Lady’s Mantle. 


with the sensitive side next to 
the leaf, and put in the back 
of the frame. It is much better 
before putting in the back if 
three or four thicknesses of 
blotting paper are inserted, so 
as to give evenness of pressure. 
Put the frame out in strong 
light—even direct sunlight— 
and print till the details of vein- 
ing show clearly. The part of 
the paper unprotected by the 
leaf will be almost black. Do 
not under-print, for it is best to 
preserve this dark colour as 
much as possible. 

With regard to the best time 
of the year for this work, I 
should say from now onward to 
September is best. In early 
spring some leaves have 
scarcely developed sufficient 
woodiness in the veins to give the best details. And, 
later in autumn, when leaves are taking on autumn 
tints is not suitable, for the reddening of the leaf, or por- 
tions of it, greatly affects the resulting print. 

The applications of this form of camera-less photo- 
graphy are obviouslv numerous. Decorative results for 
albums, boxes, lantern slides, etc., will occur to the 
reader, and the educative advantages are equally great. 
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HE expression '* dry mounting ”’ 
used in the title of this article 
is not to be taken as describing 
the method of affixing a print 
to the mount by means of pre- 
pared tissues and heat applied 
with a special machine. A great 
many of the best workers object 
to this form of ‘‘ dry mount- 

ing," as it sometimes tends to destroy the 

texture of the print, and the character of the 
photograph sutters. 

In a previous article on mounting the print, 
instructions were given for affixing photographs 
in a damp condition to the mount with paste. 
(See “ A. P.,”’ July 12.) This form of mounting 
is largely employed by professional photo- 
graphers, and has many merits where a great 
‚ number of prints have to be dealt with expe- II 
ditiously. In the present article, methods of : 
mounting the print in a dry state will be 
described. 


The Mountant. 

The best adhesive that can be emploved for 
dry-mounting photographs—when the adhesive 
is applied all over the back of the print—is a paste 
that can be spread smoothly and evenly, without lumps, 
does not dry too quickly, and contains very little water. Such 
a paste as Higgins's photo-mountant fulfils these conditions 
perfectly, and can be strongly recommended. 

If, however, the print is mounted by the corners or edges 
only, a still stronger and concentrated adhesive is necessarv, 
and nothing better can be suggested than Seccotine. This 
is obtainable everywhere in sixpenny tubes, is cleanly to use, 
and, apart from its utility as a print mountant, is of untold 
value to the amateur photographer as a universal mender of 
woodwork, leather, etc. 

Preparing the Print for Mounting. 

The print should first be straightened out quite flat and 
carefully trimmed before considering the mount. Creases 
and the tendency to curl are most easily removed from the 
print by passing a straight-edged wooden ruler over the 
back; the dry print is held by one end face downwards on 
a wad of clean blotting-paper on a firm, smooth table. The 
edge of the flat ruler is placed firmly across, near the hand 
holding the end, and the print is pulled steadily out from 
under the ruler, which, at the same time, is firmly drawn 
across the back of the print in the opposite direction. This 
“ stroking ’? movement, repeated once or twice from end to 
end and across the print, will effectively flatten out the most 
“curly ™ photograph. 

Many instructions have appeared regarding print- 
trimming, so they need not be given here. It should be 
remembered, however, that the best mounting scheme will 
be rendered ineffectual if the print itself is badly trimmed or 
is not truly rectangular. 

Consideration of the Mount. 

Having trimmed the flat print to its required proportions, 
it is now much easier to select the best tint of mount, or 
mounts, if more than one is being used. If the print is to 
be multiple-mounted—z.e., with several tints of mounts 
showing round the picture—the most practical method is to 
mount the print on the first mount, which is then trimmed 
up to the picture itself, leaving just the required margin. 
The print and first mount are then affixed to the next 
mount, which is also trimmed up to the previous one, and so 
on with each successive tint. In this way a much better 
effect and straighter lines are obtained than would be possible 
by building up the mount from the bottom tint and mount- 
ing the print last, as is frequently done. 

The position of the picture on the mount is also worthy of 
careful consideration, and, as a general rule, it should 
be observed that the print should always be central on the 
width of the mount, but the margin below the print should 
always be more than that above it. The print should never 
be absolutely central in all directions on the mount, or it 
will appear to be too low; it should also zever be mounted 
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up in one corner—a method that found favour some time 
ago, but now, happily, rarely seen. 

A good proportion is for the top and side margins to be 
equal and the bottom margin half as much again as the top. 

A point also that cannot be too frequently impressed on 
the amateur when mounting his prints for exhibitions or 
competitions is that harmony of tints in the selection of 
mounts is better than contrasts. 


Mounting by the Corners. 

For portfolio prints, or prints that are to be framed or 
treated *‘ passe-partout,” the most convenient and effective 
method of mounting is by the corners only, with Seccotine. 
Not only is the mounting done thus in the most expeditious 
manner, but if the print is kept under pressure, there is no 
necessity for holding it in any other way. 

To carry out this method, the position of the trimmed 
photograph is first indicated on the mount with fine pencil 
dots or pin pricks. The print is then laid face downwards 
on a sheet of clean paper, the pin-stopper removed from the 
tube of Seccotine, a small " bead" of the adhesive is 
squeezed up, and the two top corners of the print are touched 
with it. Just the smallest possible quantity will suffice; not 
a big blob, or it will show as a lump at each corner when 
the print is on the mount. The Seccotine should not be 
applied to the extreme corners, but about one-eighth to one- 
quarter inch from the edge. 

The print is now turned over and placed quickly in the 
position previously marked, a slight pressure is given to each 
top corner with the finger-tip covered with a clean handker- 
chief, and the mounted print is put away under pressure 
(between sheets of clean paper under large books will 
serve). In about an hour the Seccotine will have set, and 
the print is mounted. ‘The same procedure, of course, applies 
to the preparation of multiple mounts. 

Mounting Бу the Edges. 

If it is desired to mount the print (or the multiple mount) 
in a more secure manner than by the two top corners only, 
the best plan is to apply a thin line of Seccotine to each of the 
four edges. То do this neatly a strip of stiff tin with a 
perfectly straight edge will be found useful. The print is 
placed face downwards as before, and the tin straight-edge 
is held on the back to within one-eighth of an inch of one 
edge. The Seccotine is then applied to this exposed edge 
(the piece of tin prevents the adhesive going further over the 
back of the print). Each edge is done in turn, and the 
print will, when applied to the mount, be held with great 
firmness evenlv on all sides. To apply the Seccotine in this 
case it is necessary to squeeze out a sufficient quantity into a 
small saucer and apply with a small, stiff hog-hair brush, 
with a dabbing and rubbing movement. 

This method is particularly suitable for firmly mounting 
prints in albums without cockling e leaves. 
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Dry Mounting with Paste. | 
To apply paste all over the back of a dry print, especially 


if it is a large one, without getting any on to the face of tne 


photograph, requires a certain amount of dexterity that can, 
however, be easily acquired with a little practice. The paste 
recommended (Higgins’s) possesses the property of be- 
coming more fluid or butter-like in consistency as it is being 
spread on the back of the print. 

No better means of applying this paste can be suggested 
than using the finger-tips. Not only will the sense of touch 
instantly °° feel ” if the coating of paste is even, but loose 
hairs from mounting brushes are entirely avoided. 

Two clean cloths should be at hand, one wet and the 
other dry. These are for wiping the fingers on, while a 
third smooth and dry cloth should be at hand to go over the 
face of the print when mounted. | 

The print is placed tace down on clean blotting-paper. 
Some of the mountant is now taken out of the jar with tne 
finger (the quantity varying according to the size of the 
print; a piece the size ot a small walnut is necessary for a 
15 by 12 print). This is placed in the middle of the back of 
the print, and is gently but firmly, with a downward pres- 
sure, spread about with the finger-tips, working always out 
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towards the margins. Do not, at this stage, let it touch the 
margins. 

When the paste is spread to within about half an inch of 
the edges of the print all round, a little more may be taken 
from the jar to finish these parts, as they require to be most 
firmly mounted. Great care is now required to prevent the 
print moving, or the paste will get on to the surface. 

The left hand, with the finger-tips wide apart, should be 
firmly pressed on to the print, while the finger-tips of the 
right hand rapidly cover the margins with paste. It is 
done more quickly than it can be described. 

The fingers are then wiped on the wet cloth and dried on 
the other. The print is removed from the blotting-paper by 
the simple expedient of placing the dry finger-tips of the 
left hand on the pasted back and lifting. ‘Turn the print 
over quickly to its position on the mount, wipe the fingers 
again, place a sheet of clean blotting-paper over the mounted 
print and rub vigorously with the third cloth rolled into a 
large wad. Work outwards from the centre, and especially 
apply pressure at the edges. 

After mounting, the print should be placed under pressure 
until quite dry. The mount will show no signs of cockling 
or bending. 
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THE CAMERA CLUB. 


HE executive of the London Camera Club are to be con- 
gratulated on the success which has attended their labours 
in getting the premises at 17, John Street, Adelphi, open 

and ready for members by the time promised, namely, July 2oth ; 
and, although the formal opening will not 
occur until a date early in October 
(when members апа photographers 
generally will have returned from holi- 
days), the spacious and comfortable 
meeting, lecture, and billiard rooms, 
dark-rooms, studio, work-rooms, etc., 
are fully fitted up and ready for imme- 
diate use. 

It isnot too much to say that the London 
Camera Club is now the best equipped 
and finest of its kind in this country. 
The large reading and meeting room 
(with full supply of all daily and weekly 
papers, etc.), of which a photograph is 
given herewith, is specially adapted for 
lantern lectures, апа the walls are 
specially prepared for small house ех- 
hititions. The end wall is made to open 
with folding doors, and a large permanent 
wall lantern-screen is disclosed. 

Comfortably furnished and well sup- 
plied with every convenience for the 
benefit of members, this handsomely 
decorated room should be the meeting- 
place of all photographers in London, and 


also of others interested in kindred 
science and art. 

Adjoining the meeting room is the 
billiard room and committee rooms, ` 


which may be used, if desired, as card- 


rooms. The studio offers endless possibilities for portraiture 
and figure work, and has its own self-contained dark-room. Ап 
electric-arc installation for artificial light portraiture in the 


studio renders the members of the Сашега Club quite indepen- 
dent of the weather and daylight. 

Another electric-arc installation in the printing-room will 
enable them to deal with all printing ;natters by day or night. 
The daylight.room on the next floor is perfectly supplied with 
every convenience that the most fastidious worker can desire ; 
all modern fittings and appliances being at hand. Adjoining 
this is the enlarging-room and other dark-rooms; while below 
are the servants’ quarters and kitchen, and modern lavatories. 

Light refreshments are obtainable at all times, and it will 
be noted that a special attendant is in charge of the work- 
rooms and dark-rooms. А stock of chemicals, etc., is оп hand. 

We are glad to know that, now the club premises are open, 
photographers in London and suburbs are quickly finding out 
the advantages it offers, and the membership roll is steadily 
increasing. At the same time, more members are required, 


А Corner 


and we hope those of our readers to whom this perfectly 
appointed camera club in the heart of London appeals, will 
hasten to join it. It will be noted that the subscriptions are 
small when the advantages of the club are considered. They 
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of the Reading and Lecture Room of the New Camera Club. 
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are: town members, three guineas; suburban members, two 
guineas ; country and foreign members, one guinea. The sons 
(between the ages of 18 and 25 vears) of town and suburban 
membcrs pay half the usual subscription. 

The club house was informally opened with a member's 
dinner on July 2oth. A small exhibition of pictorial photo- 
graphs by members is also on view on the walls. This includes 
work Бу Е. К. Ashton, J. C. Warburg, W. Thomas, Dr. А. К. Г. 
Evershed, P. Bale Rider, К. Craigie, Е. J. Mortimer, Е. С. 
Boyes, Robert M. Cocks, A. H. Blake, W. Benington, F. H. 
Evans, W. R. Bland, F. Martin Duncan, E. O. Hoppe, Bertram 
Park, and others. 

Intending members should also note that special arrange- 
ments have been made with the Adelphi Hotel (opposite) and 
Simpson's (near by in the Strand) for lunch and dinner to be 
served at special tables reserved for members of the Camera 
Club. Application for membership and all particulars can be 
obtained from the Secretary, the Camera Club, 17, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (next door to the Royal Society of Arts). 
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HE first 
occa- 
sion on 
which | 
met him 
wasa meet- 
ing of a 
photo- 
graphic so- 
ciety in the 
north of 
London. He was then engaged in 
expounding to Londoners the Gentle 
| Art of Going About with the Eyes 
Open. Не began in the most поп- 
chalant way, as though he depended 
more upon his hearers than upon his own resources for 
information. But by the time he had finished we were 
seeing a light that never was in Holloway or Penton- 
ville, and we walked out into a city that had suddenly 
become radiant and new. The next morning, to pass 
the ancient pump , which had hitherto been only a by- 
word and a reproach in the street where ‘‘ Touchstone ”? 
performs his daily antics, became something of a 
sacrament. 

A. H. Blake's knowledge of London, like Sam 
Weller's, is extensive and peculiar. Moreover, he is 
acquainted with seventeenth-century London as inti- 
mately as with twentieth. If he saw in the course of his 
peregrinations the shade of Charles II. airing himself 
along the Mall it would fit in excellently with his scheme 
of things. He would accost that monarch with the 
greatest bonhomie in the world, and soon the merry 
Stuart would be pointing out to the interested Blake 
the exact site of the old Royal cockpit of St. James’s. 

Mr. Blake has a great fancy for the ancient street- 
posts, the brackets for the old-fashioned oil-lamps, the 
door-knockers of our forefathers, and all the other knick- 
knacks that the great vandal, Time, has spared us. In 
the squares of West London there are some door- 
knockers of whimsical shape, and, siren-like, they woo 
him from the road to the pavement and the pavement 
to the doorstep, until he is recalled to less romantic 
things by a voice from the area below, ‘‘ What d’yer 
want, mister? " It is the same with street signs. И 
the proprietor will not allow an old sign to be taken 
down for Mr. Blake's benefit, behold the resourceful 
man with ladder and camera, the centre of a giggling 
group of street-urchins, who in their secret hearts would 
like to see a catastrophe— if it did not hurt him too 
much. 

Once Mr. Blake went to Earl's Court and photo- 


PHOTOGRAPHERS I HAVE MET. 


XXI.—A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


By “TOUCHSTONE” 
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graphed the lath and plaster with the rippling water 
below. When the picture was shown ш the Salon 
above an ambiguous title, the discerning critic of the 
'* B. J.” said that Mr. Blake was showing a picture of 
Venice! Happy Mr. Blake! Thrice happy Mr. Blake! 
He can make a Venice out of Earl’s Court, see mermaids 
in а mud-pool (по disrespect to Earl’s Court intended), 
and invest with all the mystery and romance of an 
Egyptian landscape that lone part of the Essex shore 
where they shoot the contents of a million ог more of 
London’s dustbins. 

Although at the New Gallery recently Mr. Blake 
gave us “ Early Morning Sunlight," he has since 
turned his attention to midnights. I can see him now 
in a little Pimlico studio, sitting alone by the fire on a 
dreadful winter night, when the heavens were of soot 
and the earth was of grease, awaiting the Night Photo- 
graphers. They dropped in one by one, and, a round 
table being constituted, the knights swore fealty to the 
great Goddess of the Dark, and pledged themselves to 
show to a sceptical world how lovable and worshipable 
she could be. And when you catch a glimpse of Мг. 
Blake and his brother knights waiting on the Thames 
Embankment, with their loins girded about and their 
lamps burning, while Big Ben sonorously turns to the 
small hours, think of them as performing the strange 
rites of a new worship. We shall see the fruit of these 
awful vigils in the exhibitions bv and by. 

There is one thing more to be said, and at this point 
Mr. Blake will please look the other way. Не is a man 
of many friends. They include not only members of 
the Camera Club, but also pavement artists, ballad- 
mongers, rag-pickers, casuals, and the man who lives 
by getting hold of the scrap food offered at restaurants. 
Mr. Blake knows them ail. They are his models. And 
sometimes, having given of his own substance, he will 
ask the aristocratic audiences before whom he lectures, 
to send him any 
cast-off clothes or 
other goods — or 
spare shillings — 
for his poor friends, 
and he will enforce 
his pleading with 
photography made 


eloquent. I men- 
tion this because 
perhaps Touch- 


stone may himself 
be in want of new 
cap and bells some 
day. 


‘TOUCHSTONE. 
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tion of 26 pictures, representing work contributed by r5 members. 
The society last year gained a diploma of honour at the White 
City, and it is eminently satisfactory and encouraging that 
this success has been surpassed on the present occasion: 
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Grand Prize for Bowes Park.— The Bowes Park and District 
Photographic Society have been successful in securing the 
highest award at the Japan-British Exhibition for the best 
club exhibit of photographs. Their entry comprises a collec- 
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TRAFFIC. Ву Е. C. Јоѕнод (Melbourne). 
From the Second FE.chibition ot pictures by Colonial Photographers, now open at“ The A. P. Little Gallery,” 52, Long A 2 Ó | 
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MOTHERHOOD. By H. MorTIMER-LAMB (Canada). 
Front the Second Exhibition of Photo raples ACTO W.C. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC HOLIDAY IN FRANCE. 


Where Possible Pictures are Abundant and the Costumes Characteristic. 


By PERCY С. В. WRIGHT. 2 2 


turesque places 


fie clothes. 
um old-timers, like H. P. 
Robinson, used to hire 
or acquire human 
accessories, who were 
persuaded to put on 
wearing apparel that 
was suitable to their 
| в alleged occupations; 

usu UM but nowadays a picture 
with a dressed-up model does not seem 
to carry conviction. It lacks reality and 
proclaims itself a sham. We know from 
bitter experience that there aren't any 
pretty milkmaids,  sun-bonneted and 
short-skirted, waiting for the cows to 
come across the meadow to be milked. 
We know that men in billycock hats and 
ready-made clothes do all the miiking on 
most farms, and that the cows are 
usually driven home to nice new cow- 
houses with galvanised iron roofs. Of 
course it's better for the farmer, and is 
more hygienic, and all that sort of thing, 
but it isn't a bit picturesque, and the 
photographer has a deep rich craving in 
his heart for the picturesque, and scorns 
modernity of this sort with a bitter 
scorn. 

Yet four hours away from London 
there is a district where the natives still 
wear clothes as suitable and as pic- 
turesque as one can desire, where the 
smock is the fashionable garb for men, 
and the women prefer the same sort of 
white caps and lace bonnets that their 
great-great-grandmothers wore. True, 
this Elysian district is in France, but it is 
in a part of France so near to England 
that there need be no qualms on account 
of the distance. 

Four hours’ travelling from London 
will bring you into the heart of it, and a 
pleasant, easy four hours at that. An 
hour and a half from London to Folke- 
stone, less than an hour and a half on a 
splendid turbine steamer crossing {о 
Boulogne, and about another hour in the 
train from Boulogne to Etaples, which 
is the stepping-off place for this pictorial 
paradise. 


Etaples and its district has been 
described in THE A. P. AND P. N. before, 
but so many good pictures have been 
produced there since our previous descrip- 
tion was published that it would almost 
scem as if its attractions were inexhaus- 
tible. 

At first sight Etaples would not be 
described as beautiful bv anyone who was 
not a painter or a photographer, and, 
frankly speaking, the people who rave 
over the beauties of the Fairy Glen at 


A STREET 


ПРА: NE of the greatest 
SN А Ке. Ө: drawbacks about 
аб? те modern civilisation 
as а from a photographer's 
: point of view is that 
people who live in pic- 
will 
wear such beastly 
Some of the 
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Bettws-v-coed, of Cockington village, of Clovelly, and beauty 
spots of the ** colour " variety, had better not go there. But 
the photographer knows that form and not colour is what 
he wants, and that a place that is beautiful because nature 
has garnished it with all her most luxuriant splendour is 
not the sort of place that photographs well, unless you are 
out for *' views.” 

This Etaples of ours is a rather straggly, old-fashioned 
town-village about three miles up the estuary of a tidal 
river. There are sand dunes and stunted wind-blown pines 
round two sides of it, and, at low tide, the estuary itself 
reminds one of an Essex salt marsh. 

The inhabitants support themselves by fishing, and there 
is a vast quay which seems all too big for the place until 
the fishing fleet comes in, and then the difficulty is to get 
out of the way of the scurrying crowds of sailors, fish-wives, 
and other followers of the calling. 

At such times one's only trouble is whether there are 
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enough plates or films to last for the rest of the holiday, and 
the hand camera is kept busy until all the boats have landed 
their scaly cargoes, and the fish auctions are over. 

When the attractions of the boats are exhausted, there are 
innumerable pictures to be taken in the wide sandy streets 
near the quay, or in the cobbled lanes and byways round 
the market place; net mending and making, sail patching, 
women knitting, men whipping fish-hooks, all sorts of little 
Occupations going on at the doors or on the curb. The 
houses are mostly painted cream or yellow, and there is 
plenty of light everywhere for instantaneous exposures. 

Once a week there is a market, when all the country folk 
come in from miles round to sell fruit and farm produce, and 
to buy fish, and bargain for fairings at the cheap-jack stalls. 
At these markets everyone is so 
busy that the camera can be used 
almost anywhere without attracting 
attention. These market days are 
crammed with interest, for every 
street is busy, and there are attrac- 
tive little groups to be found at 
every turn. 

Outside Etaples on the other side 
of the river are the wonderful woods 
of Le Touquet, and beyond these 
woods is a modern French watering- 
place, called Paris Plage. Here 
there are wide sands, and the 
Etaples folk come at low tide with 
great prawning nets, and plod 
along waist-deep in the water. Here 
too are beach pictures galore. 
Children paddling, building sand- 
castles, and amusing themselves as 
only children can, while lazy, work- 
free parents sleep contentedly half- 
buried in the sand. 

A few miles up the river there is 
Montreuil, an old and much forti- 
fied city, built on a hill. Here there 
are pictures to be taken that would 
occupy the whole holiday if one 
gave way to the impulse; but with 
such a plethora of pictoriality one 
gets captious and critical, and seeks 
only for subjects of superlative merit. 

Montreuil is the next station to Etaples on the little branch 
line that leads to Arras, but the trains are somewhat infre- 
quent. It is, however, an easy walk along the river, unless 
one is lumbered with heavy apparatus. 

The fascinations of Montreuil are so numerous, and the 
place is so different in character to Etaples, that it is not a 
bad plan to divide the holiday, and spend several days at 
both places. The evenings, however, are very dull at 


A Guide to Normandy.—An interesting little handbook has 
been issued by the London and South-Western Railway, entitied 
* Fair Normandy's Enchanting Shore." Intending visitors to 
this part of the Continent will find some useful information 
contained in its pages. 


Keeping Qualities of Plates.—Many interesting paragraphs 
referring to the keeping qualities of plates of various brands 
have been appearing in the photographic press from time to 
time. The Paget Plate Co., Ltd., of Watford, send us the 
following extracts from a letter received recently by them. 
It speaks volumes for the remarkable keeping properties of 
Paget plates :—“ I have pleasure in enclosing three prints from 
three negatives which I have in my possession. The original 
plates were from a packet of six 12 by ro Paget XXX. purchased 
from Messrs. J. Fallowfield, when in Lower Marsh, Lambeth, 
in the year 1888, and two of the plates have for the last ten 
years been in my dark slide,which has been mislaid in my 
lumber room. Аз I have disposed of my 12 by to camera I 
cut them down to 5 by 4, to enable me to use with my present 
camera." It is indeed pleasing to hear of a worker sufficiently 
enthusiastic to make this experiment and to take the trouble 
to cut down the plates to meet his requirements. The results 
are certainly worthy of comment as showing how well the 
emulsion on these plates has stood the test of `` time." 
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Montreuil, while at Etaples one can always escape оп the 
tram to Paris Plage, where they have a mild casino, a cine- 
matograph show, and other °“ distractions " of that order. 
A stand camera should most certainly be taken, for it will 
be wanted at Montreuil and on the hills round Etaples, 
where there are some most interesting landscape pictures to 
be taken. Some sort of a telephoto lens is also valuable, as 
there are several good things that are almost untakable 
unless one has a lens of abnormally long focus. 
Accommodation can be had at one of the little hotels at 
Etaples, or a bedroom can be taken at a cottage. This 


room, with a breakfast of coffee, rolls, and butter, can be 
obtained for a very few francs a week, and the two principal 
meals taken at the hotel on pension terms. 


The whole out- 
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By Percy С. К. WRIGHT. 


lay for the holiday—fares, food, and sleeping accommoda- 
tion—need be but very little, and it practically depends on 
what one is prepared to spend. A five-pound note could be 
made to cover a fortnight, including the return fare from 
London, if one is frugal, or you can double the amount, live 
like a fighting cock, and come home with a collection of 
negatives that will yield you exhibition pictures for years to 
come. 


* The Photo-Miniature ° (No. 108), just to hand, deals with 
six printing processes. These are yaslight, bromide, P.O.P., 
self-toning, platinum, and carbon. The little book as usual 
contains much useful information. It is published by Dawbarn 
and Ward, Ltd., price 6d. 


Morayshire Arts and Crafts Exhibition. —This exhibition, 
to be held in the Public Library, Elgin, from September 21 to 
October r, includes a section for photography, in which money 
prizes are offered. Entries close August 20.  Particulars and 
entry forms are obtainable from the secretaries, at the Public 
Library, Grant Lodge, Elgin, N.B. 


The Photographic Section at the Brussels Exhibition is situated 
on the bridge connecting the British and French Buildings, and 
is altogether an interesting display of English photographic 
plates, papers, and chemical preparations, and should be 
visited by any of the “ A. P" readers who are spending a 
holiday in Brussels. Messrs. Johnson and Sons, of Finsbury, 
are exhibiting basins of their well-known * Scales” brand 
Chloride of Gold and Chloroplatinite of Potassium, also 
* Brown " Chloride of Gold (which is used in preference to the 
yellow crystals on the Continent), and in show-cases are dis- 
played the “ Scales " brand developers, toners, etc., in the 
various forms as Scaloids, Pactums, cartridges, "solutions, etc. 
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BORIC ACID AS А RESTRAINER AND PRESERVATIVE. 


AND A 


F late one hears very little of the uses of boric 
acid in photographic formule, either because 
it has not taken on, as the Englishman 
calls it, or that photographers, being in the 

habit of compounding one certain formula, object for 
obvious reasons to modify. 

Boric acid occurs in nature in very large quantities, 
particularly in the sodium salt (or borax), hence its 
cheapness; but if it cost us a deal more to purchase, it 
would in all probability be more extensively used and 
appreciated by photographers in general. 

Compounding a developer some twelve months ago, 
after considerable modifications, I arrived at a combina- 
tion of pyro and hydroquinone which, dispensed in the 
order given (see below), has kept in perfect working 
order, and absolutely colourless to the time of writing. 

It is well known that several developing agents, such 
as pyro, if made up in very dilute form, have longer 
keeping properties than concentrated solutions. The 
following formula, it will be observed, is a very econo- 
mical опе: 


NEW PYRO FORMULA. м 


By A. T. HALL. 


Preference is given to boric acid in A solution as a 
restrainer owing to its remarkable corrective power. ! 
well remember exposing a plate by mistake in minutes 
instead of seconds, and by the aid of a saturated 
solution of boric acid, using 3 minims per ounce of 
developer thereof, produced a negative of fair printing 
qualities. 

To get from a plate the best it can possibly yield is by 
no means an easy task; for instance, a normal solution 
of the developer mentioned above would be made up of 
equal portions of А and B, but it does not signify that 
every plate exposed should be developed in this manner. 
It is advisable to mix the developing agents just prior 
to use in accordance with the subject photographed 

If a plate has been exposed upon architectural work 
we require a plucky negative to get a good print. To 
obtain this, apart from exposure, it would be advan- 
tageous to decrease the proportion of accelerator, or B 
solution, which would tend to produce an image of 
vigorous contrast. 


On the other hand, supposing the subject was that of 


A.— Water (distilled) ....................... 40 02. a child study, a soft negative would be more desirable, 
Potassium metabisulphite ............ 160 gr. and this may be achieved by increasing the proportion 
Boric acid (crystals) ..................... 20 gr. of accelerator, or decrease the reducing agent (or A 
Pyrogaliic acid ........................... 160 gr. solution) by half and make up with distilled water; so 
Hydroquinone ............................ IO Br. that we learn by modifying the developer we can control 

B.—Water (distilled) ........................ 40 02. а plate to a very marked degree, instead of depending 
Sodium: sulphité. „азанга сон res 2 OZ. so much upon after treatment by intensification or 
Sodium carbonate еее 2 02. reduction. 

— 


By WALTER ZIMMERMANN. 


By far the simplest as well as the 
most economical method of making 
negative enlargements is that of mak- 
ing them by exposure through bromide 
paper, by contact in the printing 
frame. Ever since I began to make 
exhibition photographs, in 1901, I 
have made my negatives in this way. 
As to economy, the method saves a 
large plate with each negative, as com- 
pared with making a positive or trans- 
parency first, with contact negative 
from that. In addition, the time of ex- 
posure is so definite that there need 
be no waste on that account. While the exposure of a positive 
in contact may be from one second to one minute, there will 
be, practically, but one time of exposure through the paper, on 
account of the much thinner emulsion, as compared with that 
of a dry-plate. Аз an average, much more printable negatives 
are obtained, for the same reason. 

Another advantage, and the most important, in many cases, 
is that many original negatives, which are quite satisfactory 
with the objects small, need modification when enlarged, such 
as for the better rendering of masses or the elimination of ob- 
trusive detail. To do this on a glass surface is difficult and 
often unsatisfactory, but the front surface—and back also, if 
desired—of the bromide paper is excellent for pencil and pencil 
dust. Cloud effects may be added or improved by means of the 
latter used with a tuft of cotton. 

In other words, the dry-plate “ sees through " the bromide 
paper everything that it holds, on both surfaces. Аз one looks 
at or through a bromide enlargement, with any needed changes. 
so will a print appear, made from a contact negative, with, of 
course, all of the great superiority of the print on any of the 
far better picture mediums, such as platinum or gum-bichromate. 
Even a contact bromide print from such a negative shows, with 


AKING CONTACT NEGATIVES FROM BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS. 


From *' Journal of the Ph tographic Society of Philadelphia.” 


a good negative, made in this way, far better quality and range 
of gradation than the original bromide enlargement. 

All that remains to tell as to the process is a few suggestions 
as to exposure and development. In making the bromide, *' ex- 
pose for the lights and let the shadows take care of themselves." 
For instance, with a good cloud effect in the original, expose 
for the clouds, in enlarging. Do not—if you care for advice— 
mask or shadow the image on the screen, under any circum- 
stances, also do not under any circumstances reduce or inten- 
sify an original negative. 

Make your increased or diminished contrast in the two pro- 
cesses of making large positive and negative, and get all of 
the ° quality " that there is, out of the original. Treating it 
with chemicals will not make it any better; that is, for enlarg- 
ing. И you have, under ordinary circumstances, over-exposed 
a print by exposing for the light parts, such as clouds, develop 
with weak or stale developer, and do not carry the development 
too far; that is, not far enough to choke up the shadows. If 
you want strength in the bromide from a very weak negative, 
give an absolutely normal exposure for that negative—one which 
the less experienced would regard as being an under-exposure— 
and carry the development as far as it will go, with strong 
developer. These rules will, of course, also apply to the making 
of the contact negative, so that there are two steps by which 
one may, at his pleasure, increase or diminish hardness or thin- 
ness, as the case may be, in the original negative. 

Any medium speed or slow dry-plate may be used in this work. 
With a “ Cramer contrast plate ” (an American plate of medium 
rapidity) the usual exposure from the ordinary gas-jet, at a 
distance of five feet, is fifty seconds; more or less than that, 
according to the effect to be obtained. Any bromide enlarging 
paper will answer. The one important thing is to get the right 
thickness and surface of paper, and that is, “ thin—smooth." 
The grain of the paper will not show in the negative except as 
a result of under-exposure and forced development of the nega- 
tive. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR AUGUST. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 


following 


will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of ten in the morning and two in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/I! is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. 


c xum, ее 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... | 1/30 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadow 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes ... sse ose 1/18 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foliage, 

open river scenery, figure studies in the open, 1/10 

light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. : / ” 
landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 4/8 

ground. Well lighted street scenes ... ... / ,» 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion o 

picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 1/4 ” 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings DUE » 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 

ings, big window, and white reflector ... & secs. 


As а /urther guide we append а st of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 
Ultra Rapid Plates. WARWICK, Double Instan. 


Marion, Iso. 


Mawson, Felixi. 


From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., about four times these exposures will be required. 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. | KE Frees ا‎ >ш 
1/45 вес | 1/90 вес. | 1/120 вес. | 1/150 вес. 
1/30 ,, 1/50 ,, 1/10 ,, 1,90 , 
1/15 99 1/30 „э 1/40 99 1/50 99 
1/12  ,, 1/25 ,, 1/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 
1,6 ۴ 1/10 ,, 1/15 ,, 1/20 ,, 
2/8 „э 1/8 99 1/4 99 1/5 99 
3 secs. 1j secs. 1 E 3/4 j 


They have been divided into groups which 


The speeds of other piates on the market will be given on application. 


GEM, Medium. 


BARNET, Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 


5 Medium Ortho 


WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. is Ortho B, " » Ortho. Cristorp, Film. 
BARNET, Poke WRATTEN, Soced, Verichrome Pacet, ХХХХХ. . IMPERIAL, Orthochrome 3.8. ILFORD, Cnromatic 
" Super-S : and Panchromatic T Special Rapid, T Sovereign. » Empress. 
{крст Rosal ресс. dard RAJAR, Special Rapid. ji ‚К. MARION, Portrait. 
A , ya | ExR. Extra Rapid Plates. ViDEx, Special Rapid. Kopak, N.C. Film. T pe. 
XS ын «Реса, Ultra Rapid Warwick, Special Rapid „  Premo Film Pack. Pacet, XXX. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 


Koporp, Plate. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
WEE Pest CApETT, REI Sindari WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and | LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. Ordinary Plates. 
Tı.FORD, Monarch Extra Rapid. он and Pinachrome MAWSON Electri a AGFA, Isolar. 
РЕ Versatile, Most Rapid. j Royal Standard J P Ortho. Special Rapid Barnet, Ordinary. 
4, — Zenith. Ortho. Rapid Plates. р “the Rol Fila Epwarps Medium 
Ist PERIAL, Flashlight. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. Barnet, Film. ү” ри oll гит. ILFORD, Ordinary. 
Е Orthochrome S.S. a Ortho. Capetr,Royal Standard Rapid | Ww : "E dria IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 4, Professional. We ab pra e Tia Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
4, — Violet Label. Gem, Meteor. CrERoN, Roll Film. Wratten. Pi ns: | Bathed MARION, Ordinary. 
MARION, Supreme. It rongp, Rapid Chromatic. 4, Flat Film. ккапасуапо‹ HARES: Mawson, Castle. 
» Special Rapid. Eastman, Rapid. PAGET, ХХ. 


м AWSON, Celeritas. 
i Gladiator. 
РАСЕТ, Swift and Ex. Special. 


IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Blue Label. 
Marion, Instantaneous. 


ENsicGN, Film. 


Enwarps, Inst. Iso. 


GEM, Isochromatic. Т 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
Chromo-Isolar 


RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantareous. 
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Under this head ne letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. It 
must be unde stood, however, that the Editor 
will not be responsible for opinions exfressed by 


correspondent р. 


TANK DEVELOPMENT.— SEE AND WAIT v. 
WAIT AND SEE. 


Sır, — When I was a “ plate user " I bought my films or plates 
by the half.gross and developed the bulk of them in the tank. 
Now, I am only a dabbler, buying a box of plates per month, 
and develop each negative in a dish separately. 

My sense of humour is often tickled when I scan the 
advertisement pages of the photographic papers. I see how 
easy it is to be “а photographer," if we amateurs only had 
one of the wonderful tanks, and other articles, for successful 
work. 

Tank development will bear comparison with any other system 
if it is not carried out on “ wait and see " principles. 

The tank I used was the usual six-grooved porcelain bath 
sold for fixing plates, with a home-made lead lid. The sides 
were turned down about two inches and soldered at the corners. 
Of lead, because it was heavy and not easily displaced when it 
ought to sit tight. 

The dark-room was at the business house, and developinent 
had to be done when the opportunity offered. The plates would 
be tanked between ro and тг a.m., and between times I should 
have an occasional look to see how they were coming on ; they 


were, however, usually left until 4 or 5 p.m., when each plate 
would be treated to the normal (6 oz.) bath to add density, if 
necessary. 

The developer was made up as follows:—1 oz. of a ao per 
cent. solution of sulphite of soda, 1 drm. of 10 per cent. solution 
of bromide of poassium, which was made up to 6 oz. with water, 
with 6 gr. of dry amidol added, measured with a small salt- 
spoon from the bottle by digging spoon in and pressing against 
neck of bottle. Spoon holds one grain of sublimed pyro or 3 
gr. of crystals, and is the most useful measure for chemicals 
possible, having been in use for about fifteen years. 

The solution is stirred with a glass syringe piston rod, which, 
owing to the piston collars, agitates the liquid better than the 
plain rods, cavsing the amidol to dissolve quickly and mix 
properly. 

The six ounces of developer is poured into the tank, which is 
then filled with water from the tap, making the total amount 
of solution to about 8o ounces. 

Each plate was thoroughly wetted under the tap, that the 
plate should pass into the developer without airbells. Of 
course, I know this is quite contrary to some “ authority," 
who wrote it in a book years and years ago, and other writers, 
to be up to date—or ctherwise—copied it. 

Amidol is a favourite developer of mine for both plates and 
paper, yet I notice that the Rev. F. C. Lambert mentions every 
other developer except it in his recent article in the 
А. P. AND Р. М. on this subject. 

Metol may be good, but its injurious effect on my hands pre 
cludes its use. 

I am a firm believer in getting delicate detail first with 
dilute solutions, and adding density afterwards, according to 
the subject, with the normal, or even a solution stronger in 
amidol for darker subjects. 

I do not expect that my ‘‘ see and wait " method will eseape 
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criticism, but, to my mind, it is infinitely superior to the 
newer “ wait and see” system. which has been so much 
advocated of late, which, no doubt, disgusts more would-be 
photographers than with the old separate dish. 

I enclose a few prints exposed over fifteen years ago on 
Edwards’ Medium iso. flat films, speed about 60 Watkins, 
exposure usually double the time stated by the meter for the 
subject, to give a full exposure, slow plates allowing greater 
latitude.—Yours, etc., A TYKE. 

London, W.C. 

سابلو 
AN APPEAL.‏ 


SIR,—I am glad to see that in introducing the appeal on 
behalf of Mr. Charles R. Rowe you ask for yearly subscriptions. 
Мау І suggest that you emphasise the importance of this. It is 
most difficult to make a second appeal, it would be unfortunate 
if the present appeal should have a merely temporary result, 
and Mr. Rowe needs some promise of continued help even 
more urgently than he needs the immediate help. Though it 
is some two years since he developed serious need for treat- 
ment (of which he bravely kept his friends in ignorance) he has 
been struggling against disease and other misfortune for far 
more years than two. Mrs. Rowe, also, is an almost constant 
invalid, and the family, though working hard and most devoted 
to the parents, carnot support them. I understand that the 
doctors feel that his cure must be very slow, but that there 
is hope of its being complete if he can have good nourishment, 
good nursing, some change of scene, and freedom from anxiety. 
In making my own contribution to the fund, therefore, I sent 
a cheque toward immediate needs and promised a further 
sum in January next, and each year thereafter, so long as Mr. 
Rowe’s condition makes it necessary.—Yours, etc., 


Hadlow, Kent. Н. SNOWDEN WARD. 


[We gladly give prominence to Mr. Snowden Ward’s letter, and 
hope that many of our readers who remember Mr. Rowe and his 
work, when assistant editor of our contemporary Pholography, 
will come forward with donations for this deserving fund.—Ed.] 


Amounts Received. 5 З 
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THE NEW “А. р.” PLAQUE. 
EREWITH we give a reproduction of the new “ A. P.” 
plaque for the annual lantern slide competition. Our 
readers will remember that this plaque was the subject of a 
special competition in Ze Studio at the end of last year. But 
owing to certain difficulties in the way of reproduction, con- 
siderable delay has arisen before the plaques themselves were 
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ready for distribution. The design is by Michael Biro, and the 
plaques are executed in silver and bronze. 

Full particulars and coupons of the 1910 Annual Lantern Slide 
Competition will be given in our next issue. 


Photography for Riflemen.—A special page devoted to photo- 
graphy appears in our contemporary, The Rifleman, giving much 
useful and practical information. 


A Photographic Section, open to all amateurs, will be included 
in the Bletchley and Fenny Stratford Horticultural Show, which 
takes place on August 1, in the grounds of Bletchley Park. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the secretary, Mr. Thos. Best, 
Bletchley. 


A new catalogue of cameras and lenses is to hand from Messrs. 
R. and J. Beck, Ltd., 68, Cornhill, E.C. Readers should write 
for a copy, also for the new edition of the firm’s illustrated 
booklet dealing with the Isostigmar lens. Both contain a great 
amount of interesting matter. 


“ Time and Temperature Tables for Azol"' are issued in а 
convenient and handy form by Messrs. Johnson and Sons, Ltd., 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. Users of this popular 
developer should send at once for a free copy. It will prove 
very helpful in the making of perfect negatives with any plates 
or films. 


‘* Ozobrome: Its Necessity and Use " is the title of a small 
handbook, written by Frank Dobson—a member of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union. The book is 
published by Percy Lund, Humphries and Co., Ltd., at 94. nett, 
and contains a mass of useful and practical information and 
instruction for workers in ozobrome. 


Mr. Harry Wade is again representing Messrs. Wellington 
and Ward for demonstiations to photographic societies in the 
Midlands and the North. Several new specialities have been 
introduced, and secretaries who are desirous of securing this 
popular lecturer’s services for a demonstration are invited to 
communicate with him, giving list of vacant dates. Mr. Wade’s 
address is 29, Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 


Dr. C. A. Morgan, Wallisdown, Bournemouth, is the winner 
of the “ Ensign " Roll Film Competition for July, and as the 
entries were very numerous a number of consolation prizes were 
awarded. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a three-guinea camera every 
month for the best negative on “ Ensign " Film. Entries close 
on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition 
form is enclosed with every spool of ** Ensign " Film. 


North Middlesex Society.—Mr. E. W. Taylor recently demon- 
strated the “ After Treatment of Negatives " to the entire satis- 
faction of the members of the North Middlesex Photographic 
Society, at Hanley Hall. The methods of retouching and 
spotting-out adopted by Mr. Taylor were novel and interesting, 
whilst his illustrations of “ Before " and “ After," a series of 
landscape subjects in lantern slide form, were a splendid inter- 
pretation of his teaching. 


Selfridge’s Amateur Photographic Competition. The attention 
of readers is directed to the Amateur Photographic Competition 
announced by Messrs. Selfridge in our advertisement pages. 
Cash prizes of £3, £2, and Z1 are offered for prints of amateurs 
who have never won a prize before. There are no entrance 
fees, and only one print should be sent by each competitor. 
Prints are to be in quarter-plate size only, and may be in any 
process. The closing date is September то, and the entries will 
be judged by the Editor of the A. P. AND Р. №. 


An Excursion Mishap.—One of the members of the Inter-Club 
Photographic Alliance had, we hear, an unfortunate mishap 
at Blackburn on the occasion of the recent excursion there. He 
had just gathered in the view on the screen, and was in the 
act of pulling away the focussing cloth, when both camera and 
tripod toppled over into the sluice. It is needless to add, the 
member's enjoyment ceased forthwith. The recital of this 
accident reminds one of how many like accidents one has just 
narrowly missed. A safe plan is to keep one hand on the 
tripod top, or turntable, whilst the focussing cloth is removed 
by the other hand. 
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quantity will cover the plate if one gives 
a little time for it to flow. Do not hurry 
things, or you will get flustered and spill 
the varnish. To prevent drying in ridges 
rock the plate in all directions (after pour- 
ing off the excess), until the varnish has 
set. To remove varnish put the plate in 
a porcelain bath and add methylated 
spirit, enough to cover the plate to a 
depth of half an inch. Then lay a sheet 
of plain glass over the dish. Rock the 
dish now and again. Then clear off the 
varnish by rubbing the film with a tuft of 
cotton-wool moistened in clean methy- 
lated spirit. 
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А selection of queries from our correspondents of Copper Toning. 

кепен interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly Can you please say how to clear the high- 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our lights from pink stain’ with copper-toning 

en answers to other eo will be replied to by bath for bromides? Е. J. (Sheffield) 

post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the ; ies i AS | 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, Pink Staining usually indicates that not 
B j | CRITICISM, jad INFORMATION will be freely given, enough potassium citrate was used. Try 
с. Б үз, | J $i s and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions i Н : i 
E uc > = 3 Aa are legibly written. Full name and address must be the following proportions :—Water 10 оё 
2 sent in every case (not for publication). А! queries and potassium citrate 1 OZ., Copper sulphate 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


** Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


52 gr., potass. ferricyanide 45 gr. Dissolve 
the citrate in 8 oz. of water, and the 
copper sulphate and potassium  ferri- 


- 
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Rapid Plates. 


Is there any drawback in using very fast 
plates, and should I get better results by 


using slower ones, еѓс.? 
G. J. S. (Dublin). 


One cannot answer this question with 
a definite yes or no, as so much depends 
on circumstances. A very rapid plate 
has less latitude of exposure than one of 
moderate speed, and therefore the 
moderate speed (say 200 H. and D.) is 
more suited to the worker who is not 
fairly sure of the approximate correct- 
ness of his exposures, which is, after all, 
largely a matter of experience. On the 
other hand, an extra rapid plate enables 
one to deal with certain subjects under 
adverse conditions that are “out of 
court " with a slow plate. For instance, 
the extra-rapid plate scores on very dull 
days, when the required exposure would 
be too long for a hand camera to be held 
still; or, again, it scores when the rapid 
movement of the object necessitates a 
brief exposure. 


Exposure Factors. 
Could you describe the relations between 
actino. time, speed number, aperture, and 

exposure ? E. V. W. (Partick). 

The shorter the actino. time the more 
powerful the light and therefore the less 
the exposure. The higher the speed 
number, the more sensitive the plate and 
the shorter the exposure. The larger the 
opening of the stop, the lower the Е 
number and the shorter the exposure, 
e.g., stop F/8 has a larger light-admitting 
opening than F/rr, and so F/8 requires 
less exposure than F/1r. If this does not 
make matters clear, write again, and state 

your needs more fully. 


Various Queries. 
(1) Is there any way of turning black plati- 
notype prints into brown, green, and blue 
prints? (2) Can you recommend a one-solu- 
tion developer or tabloids that will give good 
contrasty negatives, suitable for platinotype 
process? (3) Is cold starch a good mountant? 
Does it * cockle” the paper? (4) Is the 
blue print paper ferroprussiate as permanent 
as platinotype? J. В. Н. (Andover). 
(1) Platinotypes can be “toned” to 
quite a variety of colours, as you will 
find on consulting any text-book on this 
process—vide No. 11 of the А.Р. 
Library. (2) Rodinal, azol, certinal, Wat- 
kins’ time developer are all one-solutions, 
which merely require diluting with 
water to make a developer. “ Tab. 


loid ‘ Rytol’ developer" can also be 
recommended as a simple and thor- 
oughly reliable developer that is 
practically one-solution. The tabloids are 
simply mixed with plain water and used 
as soon as dissolved. They will all give 
good density with most plates, if only 
you allow enough time and do not 
work below 60° Е. (3) Starch paste, 
freshly made, is excellent, but tends 
to cockle the mounts. Try Newman 
and  Guardia's “ Phlatt’’ mountant ; 
this does not cockle the mount. (4) It is 
very doubtful indeed if any printing pro- 
cess can come up to platinotype for 
permanency. 


Atmospheric Effect. 
velopment. 
(1) At what hour are the best atmospheric 
effects in woodlands? (2) Are panchromatic 
plates recommended for best rendering of 
atmospheric effects? (3) Is there any fixed 
time for developing plates? It has been 
stated that development is complete when 
the image turns black as viewed from the 
glass side. Is this so? 

J. B. S. (Bingley). 


(1) This is not a question of the clock, 
but the state of the weather. In general, 
just before and soon after rain we get so- 
called atmospheric effects most strongly 
marked, especially in the early morning 
and late afternoon hours. 2) Colour- 
sensitive plates and a suitable colour 
filter are highly advisable. (3) There is 
no fixed time, as this varies with different 
brands of plates, temperature, developer, 
exposure, effect desired, etc. The appear- 
ance of the image at the back of the plate 
varies very greatly with different brands 
of plates, etc., and the appearance with 
one kind is no guide to another kind in 
this respect. 


Time of De- 


Varnishing. 
I have experienced some difficulty in varnish- 
ing, etc. The varnish has dried in ridges. 
Is this right? Some has got on the other 
side of the negative. How can this be 
avoided? etc. D. L. (Balham). 
If you could get a friend to show you 
how varnishing is done you would learn 
more in one minute than you otherwise 
could learn in an hour from reading. The 
following are a few practical hints worth 
remembering:—Warm the negative until 
it is as hot as one can comfortably bear 
it when laid on the hand. Avoid pouring 
too much varnish on the negative. Most 
beginners do not realise how small a 
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cyanide each in 1 oz. of water separately. 
Then add the copper to the citrate. Stir 
well and finally add the ferricyanide 
solution. If the prints, after toning and 
well washing, are immersed in a clean 
ten per cent. solution of hypo, the colour 
is brightened. Amidol-developed prints 
tone best by the copper process. 


Shop Window. 
Can you tell me how to photograph a shop 
window without showing reflections? Can any- 
thing be applied to the glass? 

W. G. C. (Kent). 
You can prevent reflections by dabbing 
the glass all over with putty ; but this will 
dull the surface in such a way that you 
will see little, if anything, of what is 
inside the shop window. Careful choice 
of position of the camera is the best way 

to avoid the reflections. See reply to J.I. 

in last week’s A. P. anp P. N 


Tinting Bromides. 


How can I prepare bromides for painting in 
water colour? My difficulty is in obtaining 
even washes. They dry streaky. I find difh- 


culty in getting rid of dark shadows. Have 
tried ox-gall, isinglass, etc. 


J. J. M. (Harrington). 

Prepare some finely powdered pumice- 
stone, tie this up in a loose bag of a 
double fold of fine muslin and dab ıt 
about on the dry print, so as to get a thin 
layer of the finest dust. Rub this all over 
the print with the palm of the hand. Then 
brush off with dry brush. Getting even 
washes is largely a matter of practice. 
Use gum-water with your colours. To 
give а gloss to any part apply a coat of 
gum arabic in water when the print is 
quite dry, or, if preferred, apply celluloid 
dissolved in amyl acetate. See articles on 
tinting photographs in the A. P. AND P. N. 
for January 4 and 11. 


Copying. 

Have been trying to copy an old print which 

has been under-printed and exposed to light 

before being toned. Have tried under-expos- 

ing and over-developing, etc. 

H. W. (Bradford). 

A colour screen would not help you 
much, as the print is presumably all one 
colour, so that the screen would affect all 
parts more or less indiscriminately. Use 
a slow landscape plate, give a minimum 
exposure, and develop with hydroquinone 
and bromide. Then wash the plate 
thoroughly and intensify with mercuric 
chloride, followed by ammonia, or pre- 
ferably ammonium sulphide (5 drops per 
ounce of water). 
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The Result o. 
Realism. . 

The photographic press 
has not had very much 
to say about the lecture 
with which Mr. Martin 
Duncan wound up the 
Photographic Conven- 
tion, and it is not until 
the local newspapers come to our table that we appreciate 
its thrill. It was on the subject of ants, which insects 
Mr. Duncan showed to be аз quarrelsome as they are 
industrious, and the cinematograph reproduced а battle 
among these stern little warriors, conducted with great 
ferocity on both sides. In the course of this battle, not 
only did a great many of the ants lose their heads, but 
some among the audience did likewise. One gentleman, 
indeed, seems to have shown a lamentable degree of partisan- 
ship, for we read in the Scarborough paper that “ during the 
progress of the battle an excited gentleman, addressing the 
ants, called out ‘Go on!’” Such an example of the blood- 
thirsty spirit engendered by moving picture realism makes 
evident the wisdom of the prohibition of the pictures of the 
Jeffries-Johnson fight. I intend to move the Home Secretary 
that Mr. Duncan’s film be confiscated in the interests of law 
and order. 


After Turner. 

That photographer who can gain lessons from certain of the 
extravaganzas in the new wing of resurrected Turners at the 
Tate Gallery can gain lessons from anything. No doubt Turner 
really appeals to an esoteric few, but if they told the truth 
—which they don’t, and it doesn’t matter, because it is a 
question of art—many of thos: who gush over him would 
confess that he is only five per cent. understandable. For “ The 
Magpie's " own part, he has no need to go to the Tate Gallery 
to see Turner. There is a restaurant of the vegetarian variety 
more conveniently situated which will show you glorious 
Turnerettes done on earthenware, any day from twelve to three. 
“ Rain, steam, and speed " continually reappears іп the form 
of what they call a sixpenny “ savoury.” I have even seen the 
* Battle of the Nile" reproduced in mushroom and tomato 
soup, while “ Ulysses and Polyphemus " can be carried out in 
а riot of beetroot, lettuce, and salad dressing 


The Great Unrecognised. 


These are days when unrecognised genius is sought out and 
no mistake. Stimulated, no doubt, by the articles on coming 
workers which have been appearing in this journal, a number 
of philanthropists have founded the Contemporary Art Society 
to encourage those men of remarkable talent who are, as yet, 
imperfectly or not at all represented in the national and 
municipal galleries. It goes without saying that at this late 
day the claims of photographic art will not be overlooked. 
All that is necessary will be for camera men to send along a 
languishing exercise in bromide or anything else they please, 
and then expect the society to organise a one-man show in 
order to bring their work before the public. Аз evidence of the 
warm welcome awaiting the photographer who has hitherto 
blushed unseen, it is only necessary to add that a member of 
the committee is Mr. S. D. McColl, of the Tate Gallery, whose 
recent embarrassing glorification of our art still tingles in the 
memory. 


On Character Reading. 

It is human to want to learn from somebody else things about 
ourselves that we know already, and this accounts perhaps for 
the present luxurious growth of character reading from photo- 
graphs in certain weekly newspapers. When I require an easier 
task than culling photographic humour, I shall become one of 
the greatest living readers of character, Dr. McPie, F.I.S.I.O. 
The accuracy with which these people hit off the traits of 
distinguished sitters is remarkable. How amazing that the 
Grecian nose of a celebrated К.А. shouid show him to be pos- 
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sessed of an intense love of beauty! An R.A. too! Similarly 
proud lines about the mouth of the German Emperor revea 
man who will never lose his dignity, and the septum of @ 
nose of John Burns shows us an able man, and one who kno} 
it. If I am asked what I shall do when I have to judge 
portraits of unknown people, and cannot confirm my deline 
tions by glancing at other sources of information, answer 
is easy. I shall lay in a stock of sentences such as 
“ Courageous, but cautious," “ dignified, but genial,” ‘ likes 
solitude, but is very companionable,” and happy. 


The Eye Second-rate, Anyhow. 

One of our prominent novelists has put into the mouth of 
a character in his latest work the words, * The human eye, so 
much belauded by a former generation of scientists for its sup- 
posed delicacy of structure, is in reality an exceedingly coarse 
instrument, far inferior to a photographic plate or film.” We 
have said much the same thing ourselves, only we expressed it 
differently. It was the lens, not the plate, we spoke of as 
knocking out the eye, so to speak. А lens may poetically be 
supposed to be a rich cousin of the poor human optic, but it 
is difficult to see what relationship a plate can claim with the 
mirror of the soul. Doubtless the novelist will tell us that he 
must not be supposed necessarily to endorse everything that 
is said by his characters. That is how novelists run to cover. 
Shakespeare gets out of a good many scrapes in that way. 


The Oracle. 
Tell me, Echo, tell me true— 
Who so sapient as you? 
Echo: * You." 
Sending-in day 's almost due, 


Give me just a quiet cue. 
Echo: “ Whew! " 


Think you this attempt in nude 
Would offend—beyond the prude? 
Echo: * Rude." 


Something sad, then, low in tone? 
I have sentimental grown. 
Echo: (Groan). 


Or this phantasy in smoke? 
But they'd take it for a joke. 
Echo: '' Choke." 


Га send ** Granny," prim and stiff, 
If I thought they wouldn't sniff. 
Echo: "T£" 


Then there's this, “ Affection’s Blight ” ; 
Would it be worth while to try 't? 
Echo: "Ini" 


Daunting, Echo, your replies, 
Yet I need to make me wise— 
Echo: “ Eyes." 
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AANA: 


E have been having 
some wet days lately 
(unfortunately for 
the holiday-makers), 
and we have an op- 
portunity of trying 
what we have spoken 
of once or twice— 
wet-day effects. We 
hope we shall not 
be charged with libel 
if we say that the 
English summer as 
a rule offers quite 
exceptional оррог- 

tunities for this kind of photography ! 

Still, by and by the weather may be 

more settled, so we may as well take 

the chance while we have it. 

We may divide wet-street scenes 
roughly into two  groups— pictures 
taken between the showers, and pictures 
taken actually in the rain. The 
effects to be obtained on those days 
when, after a heavy thunder shower, 
the sun comes out brightly, are often 
very fine, and if one can get into a 
friendly shelter during the rain and 
photograph when it ceases, then ап 
ordinary camera may be employed. 

For work done actually in the. rain a 
special camera is necessary. Perhaps 
it may in many cases not be necessary 
to do more than loosely cover the box 
camera with a piece of mackintosh 
cloth with a hole cut in it for the lens. 
This method of protection we have 
found very satisfactory when using a 
stand camera in the rain, but, of 
course, for street scenes, especially in 
towns, the stand camera is practically 
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out of the question. However, 
to-day we shall take an umbrella, 
and so if it commences to rain 
while you are at work we shall be 
able to protect your apparatus. 

Let us consider for a moment 
what the conditions are likely to be, 
and then we may decide which of 
vour cameras we will use. THE 
A. P. AND P. N. Exposure Table for 
July (printed on page to of the 
Summer and Holiday Number) 
gives the exposure for well-lighted 
scenes as 1-50th second at F/8 in 
sunlight. Now let us go out and 
test the light with the Bee meter. 
The dark or standard tint takes 
thirty-two seconds, so that we are a 
long way from bright sunlight to 
day. 


approximately 1-1oth second, or if we 
take care to avoid having dark objects 
very near to the camera, we may 
sately give 1-20 of a second. 
But remember that these ex- 
posures will only give  well- 
exposed and therefore well-graded 
negatives, with an  ultra-rapid 
plate—any of the plates given 
under heading in the grouping of 
plates printed month by month in 
THe A. P. AND P. N. 

Now as, in street scenes, you 
are very likely to have some 
moving objects, vou cannot give 
less than 1-20th second, and if you 
can use F/6 instead of F/8, and 
give 1-40 second, so much the 
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Using the scales of the meter, we 


* find that the requisite exposure is 


WET-DAY WORK IN TOWN. 


No. 3. 


better. This necessity tor a large aper- 
ture brings a limitation in the size of 
the camera. If you use vour 5 by 
4 apparatus, you will find that with 
a lens of six inches focal length, 
working at F/6, you will have 
little ** depth of focus." Without 
going into optical details, this 
means that (a) you must set your 
tocussing scale very accurately, 
and (b) you must avoid anything 
nearer to you than, say, 50 ft. 
Now, if you use a little camera, 
taking a plate 33 by 23, and a lens 
of 4 in. focal length, working at 
the same aperture, Е/6, you may 
have objects as near as, sav, 20 ft., 
without their being out of focus. 
For a good many streets scenes it 
is well to have the distance rather 
sharper than you would get it by using 
the lens set at its hypertocal distance. 
One is often tempted to try ortho- 
chromatic plates with a light filter, in 
order to secure some of the creamy 
white buildings against blue sky or blue- 
grey clouds. Of course, a deep yellow 
filler often renders the blue so dark 
as to look heavy and thundery, and the 
length of exposure is such as to make 
such a filter prohibitive if the subject 
includes moving figures. If you can 
use extremely sensitive panchromatic 
plates and a pale yellow filter, vou may 
get the more open kind of street scene 
properly exposed, but we think you 
will find in a general way that the most 
satisfactory effects will be obtained with 
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the ultra-rapid plate without a colour 
screen. Use an orthochromatic р1аїе-— 
unscreened—if you like. It may help 
the light buildings, and will certainly 
do no harm 

Now let us get off, and you shall use 
our pocket camera to-day. We have 
the slides already loaded with very 
quick plates. We will try Piccadilly, or 
perhaps Regent Street, as it is a little 
wider, may give us a little more light. 
You must endeavour, in choosing your 
subjects, to avoid a street scene with 
figures dotted about all over it. Wait 
for suitable groupings of figures, and 
take care that such groups come in such 
places as will help the composition. 

You will notice, of course, how effec- 
tive some of the reflections in the wet 
pavement are. There, for instance, 
those concert and theatre bills are re- 
flected in the wet flags almost as plainly 
ras they would be on the surface of а 
stream. No! we do not think you were 
quite wise in making an exposure. (Print 
“Мо. 1.) The street looks somewhat 
deserted. The light buildings and the 
range of white bills provide a mass 
of light which is well contrasted by the 
dark motor-cab. If you had had a 
“fare” just paying the driver, this ap- 
pearance of desolation might have been 
avoided. ) 

Yes, try again, if you like, from a little 
greater distance. That is not altogether 
satisfactory either. (Print No. 2.) You 
will have your picture divided up into 


three bands. There the motor-cab, 
here the group of figures, and, in 
between, the white shop fronts and 


their reflection in the pavement and 
roadway. 

Perhaps you will succeed better if you 
keep to more simple arrangements for 
a while. With rapidly moving figures 
and vehicles one must be able to see 
instantly when just the correct and 
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satisfactory grouping occurs, and also 
must be able to make the exposure on 
the instant. Any hesitation means loss 
of the subject. Now here is a shop 
front, and the shop is filled with ladies’ 
hats. We shall not need to wait many 
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No. 4. 


minutes before we shall have a series 
of small groups of figures, and as they 
will loiter for a moment while looking 
into the window, you will be better able 
to come to a decision and make your 
exposure. 

The power of seeing quickly and 
acting promptly needs some acquiring, 
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and you may take your early practice 
in such a subject as this. There are 
two ladies. They have not noticed you 
with your camera, because all their 
interest 1s concentrated on the hats in 
the window. Possibly, there again 
(print No. 3) the space occupied by the 
hgures is somewhat small in proportion, 
and you will find that the print will 
look rather too much like an elevation 
of the shop front. 

To avoid that, we may move a little 
so that our view will be more oblique- 
We shall certainly run more risk of 
getting figures which we do not want, 
but we must be patient and determine 
not to make the exposure if figures are 
passing too close to us. 

As the reflections will form a not un- 
important part of the arrangement, try 
this next exposure with the camera held 
the other way, upright, that is, instead 
of oblong. That you will find better, 
we are sure, for you have got less de- 
tails of shop-front architecture, yet 
quite sufficient to leave no doubt that 
the people are looking at goods in the 
shop window. (Print No. 4.) The wall 
and fittings being light form а back- 
ground for the dark clothes of the 
fioures, and also help the effect of the 
reflections in the wet pavement. 

The sunblind is also a help, for it 
breaks the horizontal lines, which in 
your previous exposure (No. 3) were all 
running away to the same vanishing 
point. Then here too you had a little 
variety in the figures, a man with a 
lady, another lady alone, and the 
elderly lady standing a little detached 
from the other figures in the group. 
We do not think, either, that you will 
be troubled with much lettering in this 
last negative. It is a little distracting, 


“however, to see the word *'' shaving ”’ 


in white letters in the middle of one's 
photograph. 


SOME FAULTS IN NEGATIVES DESCRIBED, THEIR CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


ROM the great number of negatives 
sent us for criticism by beginners 
there is no doubt that incorrect exposure 
and development are answerable for much 
faulty photography, even after the rud.- 
ments of picture-making with the camera 
have been mastered. The following notes 
on the causes and remedies of faults may 
therefore be of use to beginners for the 
production of more perfect negatives. 
1. When the negative is thin, foggy, and 
without contrast, it has been over-exposed 


and under-developed. It should Ье 
reduced slightly with hypo and ferri- 
cyanide reducer, well washed, and 


intensified with mercury and ammonia. 

2. When the negative is dense and 
foggv, it has been over-exposed and over- 
developed. 1 may be reduced with hypo 
end ferricyanide, or left alone, when и 
will take a long time only to print. 

3. When the negative is very thin and 
showing some clear glass, it is under-ex- 
posed or under-developed, or both. It 
should be intensified with mercury and 
ammonia. 

4. When th? negative shows very harsh 
contrasts—dense high lights and bare 


under.ex- 

may be 
with 
bad 


shadows—it has been 
posed and over-developed. It 
slightly remedied by reduction 
ammonium persulphate. In very 
Cases it is best to throw it away. 


glass 


5. When the negative is fogged at one 
side only, the dark-room light is probably 
unsafe, the gradations of fog being caused 
by shadows at the side of dish. Safe-light 
should be obtained for the lamp, and the 
dark-room tested for light leakage. 
Coloured matt varnish or stained tissue 
paper on back of negative will assist when 
printing. 

6. When the negative has circular spots, 
varying in size, and sometimes showing a 
faint image in the spot, air-bells have 
formed in the developer, which cling to 
the surface of the plate. The developer 
should be flowed evenly over the surface 
of the plate and air-bells removed. Spots 
may be retouched with care, or spotted 
out by working on back of negative. 

7. When the negative has small and 
often irregular clear spots, these are 
generally caused by dust on the film. Аз 
soon as the plate is thoroughly wetted in 
the developer, rub over gently with tuft 
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of cotton wool. The marks 
spotted out with lead pencil. 

8. When the negative has patches of 
irregular outline and showing less densitv, 
the developer was not flowed evenly over 
the plate. Use a deep dish and plenty 
of developer always. Matt varnish on 
back of negative and retouching on both 
sides may effect a cure. 

9. When a negative has black spots on 
th» film, these are usually caused by (а} 
undissolved particles of developer, or, if 
pyro be used, oxidised developer; (b) 
rust in pipes. See that all solutions are 
quite clear, do not let pyro developer 
stand before use. Tie two thicknesses of 
swansdown over tap. 

10. When the negative is mottled all 
over, this is caused by not rocking the 
developing dish. The remedy is obvious. 

11. When the negative has clear spots 
and dark spots, which show after wash- 
ing, these are usually due to (a) bacteria ; 
or (b) zinc washer with bare metal show- 
ing in patches. И (a) is the cause, wash 
less, use chrome alum fixing bath, dry 
by heat; if (b), rub washer with emery- 
cloth, dry, and paint with bath enamel. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners' Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


N a previous occasion we took op- 

portunity to point out that quite a 
considerable number of landscape paint- 
ings will be found to contain a peep of 
water somewhere in the composition. This 
may be a tiny wayside streamlet or moun- 
tain torrent, a peep of the distant sea or 
large stretch of open lake, a rushing river 
or stagnant canal, etc. But as every child 
instinctively seems to turn to п pies 


NEAR WHITBY. 
By H. G. Spink. 


Foss, 


A.—THOMASSON 


Technical data; Plate, Imperial S.R. ; lens, К.К.; 
stoh, E10; exposure, 3 secs.; time of day, 3 б.т. 


Ушу; printing process, Lmferial P.O. 


and puddles, so the painter seems to 
favour a composition in which water is 
somewhere seen. The casual visitor to 
any photographic exhibition can hardly 
fail to notice the same favour shown to 
water in the landscape class. Indeed, it 
was not uncommon at one time to pro- 
vide a river and marine class, just we now 
often have classes for portraiture, archi- 
tecture, and so forth. 

The three examples selected for our 
immediate study are all instances of 
landscape in which water plays a part 
of some importance. 

In A we have a picture with oval out- 
line On this point it has often been 
pointed out that oval and circular pic- 
tures are not very desirable, as they so 
frequently seem to lack a feeling of 
balance. However, “to every rule an 
exception," and in this little picture we 
have a case which seems noticeably free 
from the usual lopsided look. Yet, ex- 
cept for the very doubtful advantage of 
variety, one may question the advisa- 
bility of departing from the usual 
straight-line-edged print. The original 
of this print shows excellent technical 
quality, and leaves nothing to say 
f10m the technical aspect of the matter. 
The oval is about 3} in. long, and would 
be all the better if enlarged about three 
times, say to то in. It should be noted 
that the exposure, 3 sec., was long enough 


to get rid of the usual frozen milk look 


зо common in waterfall photographs. 


In our second example, B, we have a 


very favourite subject from a not very 
usual point of view. Here the subject 
is just a litle tame, owing to flatness 
—the result of insufficient light and 
shade variation, and a not very happy 
scheme of lighting. The result is that 
the bridge, cottage, and trees seem 
all in one flat plane, and remind ore 
of the back cloth of a set stage. But 
the water in this case is particularly 
interesting, and successfully sug- 
gests a gentle breeze rippling its 
surface, reminding one of the 
Greek poet's line about the count- 
less dimples of the ocean. 
Photographers generally, and 
beginners especially, are very 
prone to be carried away (meta- 
phorically) by strongly pronounced 
reflections afforded by calm water, 
but in this example, as well as the 
previous one, we may see that the 
effect of a moving or broken water 
surface is far more pictorial and in- 
teresting than the reflection effect 
afforded by calm water, as in example 
C. Indeed, many old hands avoid 
calm water for this very reason, and 
often resort to the old dodge of throw- 
ing a handful of stones broadcast into 
the water just before the moment of 
exposure, so as to get rid of the calm 
surface. "This is a tip worth remem- 
bering. Опе need hardly point out 
that the chief weak point of B is the blank- 
paper sky, which might easily have been 
avoided by a very little shading or toning 
down. 

In example C we have in the reproduc- 
tion a somewhat similar blank-paper sky, 
10 which the same remarks apply. 
Although we do here have calm water and 
its attendant reflections, they are not so 


By J. W. Sadler. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. Orthos ex- 
posure, 1-251й sec. ; lens, Beck: stop, Fits; time of day, 
10 ат. May; develo er, pyro-soda; printing process, 
Paget P.O.P. 


С.—$тил. WATERS. 


conspicuous as in many comparable cases. 
The chief fault here, so far as picture- 


making or composition goes, is the marked - 


distortion of proportion, oi exaggeration 
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of the foreground. The river-side path, 
which in the mid-distance assumes quite 
modest and appropriate proportions, inthe 
foreground becomes of ramping import- 
ance. If the reader will cover up a strip 
along the lower edge about $ or } in. 
wide, he will at once sse how the picture 
gains by the elimination of this exag- 
gerated foreground. The reason of this 
trouble is that this foreground part was 
too near the lens when compared with the 


B.—Orp BRIDGE, FLATFORD. 
By Miss E. Inglis Mason. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; exposure, 
1-300 хес. ; lens Koss FH omocentric: stop, FN; time oy 
day, 2.50 June; deccleper, Nodinal; printing process, 
Paget S.T. 


Cistance of the other parts. The fore- 
ground part, if viewed alone, looks all 
right, so does the middle distance, but 
viewed together on the same print they 
both look wrong. The near part appears 
too large, the distance рай too 
small. The remedy is to газе the 
front board and lens, or, if this be not 
possible, then the whole camera may be 
slightly tilted, so as to get more sky and 
less foreground. 

The reproduction overleaf, “In Me- 
тогу, Queen Victoria," is an interesting 
example of a picture which appeals to 
us in a twofold way. Its title at once 
strikes a patriotic and sentimental note, 
and comes to us with special force just 
now. In certain quarters there is а 
present-day tendency to decry and sniff 
at pictures which make anv such appeal 
to one's sentimental emotions; but why 
should this or any other avenue of 
interest be closed at the bid of temporary 
fashion? But to view the print from the 
purely photographic side, it may at once 

be pronounced to be a piece of highly 

creditable technical work, and promises 
well for the future of this beginner. 

It will be noted that the massing of 

lights and darks gives the picture a 

large and bold effect of simplicity and 


breadth. The background of build- 
ings is adequately suggested without 
being over-emphasised or irritatingly 


diffused. 

The least satisfactory feature of the 
picture is its " spacing " or distribu- 
tion in the picture space. If we 
imagine a line crossing the picture 
from side to side, and half-way up the 


picture, we should find that very 
nearly all the matter of  pictorial 
interest is on one side of this line, 
and on the upper side of и. This 


arrangement is, of course, quite per- 

missible, but 15 very exceptionally 

desirable, because it tends to give the 

picture a top-heavy look, or suggests 

that the picture has been displaced 
upwards in its frame. In this particular 
instance the “top heavy” effect is not 
very pronounced, nevertheless the hint is 
well worth keeping in mind. 
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IN MEMORY-QUEEN VICTORIA. Ву +. CLIFFORD FREEBODY. 

Awarded a Beginners Prize in the Weekly Competition. (See note on preceding page.) 

Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; exposure, 1-10th sec.; lens, Goerz Dagor; stop, F/6.8; time of day, mid-day February, develaper, pyeorsoda ; 
printing process, Bromar gaslight paper. 
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THE SCOUT PATROL. By ARTHUR SMITH. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. Sce article, “Workers we may Hear About, page 139. 
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Having been from time to time impressed by the fact 
that certain societies frequently change their secretary— 
almost as periodically as one changes 
SOME NOTES ON his ]inen—we have given a little 
SECRETARIES. thought to the subject, and have come 
to the conclusion that it is just the 
absence of that °° little thought °’ that keys the whole 
situation. When a society comes across a man whose 
head is screwed on the right way, every latitude and in- 
dulgence should be shown to him. Our experience is 
that where societies are prosperous there is at the head 
of affairs an energetic, intelligent, and gentlemanly 
secretary, a man who knows how to treat his fellows 
with respect and consideration. Societies that are not 
prosperous are generally failures for want of the ideal 
business-like secretary. Societies finding such a 
man should keep him by all means, and give him his 
head. А lecturer of repute, talking with us on this sub- 
ject some time ago, endorsed the above view, and his 
experience of the above was supplemented by the opinion 
that the best-attended societies, and those where appar- 
ently the best work was done, were to be found in the 
Northern counties. In many of these societies the 
North-country energy was embodied in the secretary. 
In the Southern counties, with, of course, some notable 
exceptions, many of the secretaries, and likewise their 
societies, were lacking in interest and enthusiasm. That 
was his opinion. 
e @ $ 
We are assured that а number of societies in various 
parts of the country are carried on in a slipshod manner, 
and it is small wonder that many of them 
SECRETARIES are not successful. We have come across 
WE HAVE MET. many types of secretaries and some 
strange experiences. Не is а peculiar 
genus 1$ the secretary, and there are many branches 
and designations, such as secretary, financial secretary, 
corresponding secretary, business secretary, recording 
secretary, and perhaps the greater bulk are classed as the 
common and garden variety, “honorary secretary,” 
whose special mission on earth is to do all the work and 
receive the members’ grumbles as salary on account, 
with the balance at the annual meeting, if he survives as 
long. We think it was an eminent secretary who told 
his organisation that it was the fool of the society that 
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was made secretary, because no one else was silly enough 
to accept the office. However, the time is now rapidly 
approaching when the hon. secretary will be called upon 
to prove his mettle in the preparation of the winter pro- 
gramme and to stir up enthusiasm for the evening meet- 
ings again. We do not envy him his task, but console 
him with the thought that it can be done and done well. 
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The curiously unsettled weather that has dogged the 
photographer during the present ‘‘summer’’ has at 
least one redeeming feature. The atmospheric 
SUMMER conditions have been such as to produce some 
CLOUDS. magnificent cloud effects. Cloud photographs 
are admittedly always useful assets for the pic- 
torial worker, and when the opportunity occurs a new 
selection of cloud negatives should be secured. Around 
our southern and eastern coasts in particular during the 
August holiday some magnificent specimens of cumulus 
and cirrus were to be seen. In most cases these were 
sufficiently. well illuminated and defined against the 
strong blue of the sky that ordinary plates and rapid ex- 
posures produced the right kind of negative. Ortho. 
plates and films, used in conjunction with a light colour 
filter, gave over-correction. The ortho. plates, however, 
scored later in the dav, when the light yellowed. The 
amateur on his holidays should always be prepared for 
clouds, and should alwavs secure a few negatives of 
‘useful skies '' for future use. 
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The comparative freedom from halation of thin films 
is referred to by a writer in a contemporary, and now 
that the strength of the light is prac- 
tically at its best for all kinds of 
amateur work, some attention 1$ 
worth being drawn to the matter. 
The glass support of a dry plate causes reflection from 
both the upper and bottom surfaces, and gives rise to 
worse halation the thicker it is. The celluloid employed in 
making most roll-films is exceeding thin, and although 
no backing is used, halation troubles are rarely met with 
in film work. Even with a backed plate slight halation 
may be produced at the surface of the glass in contact 
with the film, and the method of ‘‘ anti-halation ” in 
which an absorbent film is coated on ther glass between 


FILMS OR BACKED 
PLATES. 
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it and the sensitive film is thus in theory the ideal 
remedy. But to put plates оп an equal footing with 
films as regards halation, backing of some kind is cer- 
tainly necessary. 
D & е 
How the cinematograph entertainment is supplied in 
the dinner-hour to busy working men and others is 
described in a letter sent to 
us from a correspondent in 
America, who tells us that in 
big towns and cities the short 
performances are widely patronised by working men and 
business men of all kinds between about noon and two 
o'clock in the afternoon. Men who are all anxiety to 
get a quick five-minute luncheon do not appear to be- 
grudge ten or fifteen minutes to see the animated photo- 
graph display. It seems quite possible that the ‘‘ living 
picture "" may have a considerable influence on national 
education, if natural history and similar subjects can be 
judiciously sandwiched in with the other things at these 
shows. Unfortunately, at the moment, the most 
popular subjects appear to be photographs of mock 
crimes, marvellous fairy stories, and the amusing but 
really clever adventures conjured up in the Continental 
cinematograph theatres. 
eo 
The quality of English cinematograph films, so far as 
“ cleverness "' of subjects is concerned, appears to be 
surpassed by those made in 
ТНЕ SPREAD OF THE France, Italy, and America, and 
CINEMATOQRAPH. a writer in the Bioscope de- 
plores the fact that in this country 
the managers of and investors in the numerous cinema- 


THE “ QUICK-LUNCH ” 
CINEMATOGRAPH SHOW. 


tograph enterprises have not so much ‘‘ go ’’ in them as . 
grap P g 


those abroad. Recent visits to many towns throughout 
the Continent have convinced us of the fact that the 
cinematograph '* theatre "' is more in evidence and more 
popular than ever. That it has provided a means of in- 
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vestment in this country has also been shown very 
clearly by the number of public companies recently 
floated for the carrying on of small provincial theatres. 
But it is obvious to the cinematograph lover that many 
of the most novel and striking films one sees are of 
French origin, though as regards technique and smart- 
ness in dealing with news items we can certainly hold 
our own. Much more appears to be spent on the pro- 
duction of the subject films abroad, the ‘‘ actors "' 
being well paid and doing their work well; but, one 
universal fault to which attention has been drawn is the 
woeful lack of °“ focus ’’ in most animated pictures; so 
long as the handle is turned when taking the pictures, 
the operator does not seem to worry about distance and 
focus, and hence the fuzzitvpe results that are so fre- 
quent in cinematograph displavs. 
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Any progress made with a plate like the autochrome 
may seem trifling when considered apart from the plate 
itself, and yet it can only be brought 
about by continued labour on the 
part of the inventors. М. Bourée 
has recently drawn attention to the 
advantage of the thicker coating of the emulsion which 
has characterised the more recent batches of autochrome 
plates, and this extra thickness at once offers facilities 
to the beginner, who will soon appreciate it. А thicker 
layer of emulsion in any plate gives it at once greater 
latitude, and errors in exposure are therefore not so 
difficult to deal with. It is worth while reminding those 
of our readers who have only recently taken up photo- 
graphic work that the screen plates, such as the auto- 
chromes, are very little more difficult to manipulate than 
ordinary plates, and that to obtain photographs direct, 
in natural colours, should not be looked upon as “‘ too 
difficult" by any amateur who can exercise ordinary 
care and method in his work. 


AUTOCHROME 
PROGRESS. 
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PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


HE fourth of this series of competitions for observant 

readers has produced an even greater number of replies 
than either of the previous three. We are only sorry that it is 
not possible to give a prize to every competitor who sends a 
correct solution. Nevertheless, unsuccessful competitors cannot 
feel that their time has been wasted. The advertisements of 
cameras, lenses, plates, and papers, etc., appearing every week 
in THE A. P. AND P. N. are so well expressed that much useful 
information 1$ to be derived from the more than usually careful 
perusal that the competition demands. 

The list sent by William T. Furniss, 254, Langsett Road, 
Sheffield, was the first correct list to be opened, and the guinea 
prize is therefore awarded to him. 

The following is a complete key to the solutions given :— 


** Great latitude ": Paget, p. viii. 
'* Without complicated mechanism " : Watson, p. xviii. 


“ Colours are admirable ": Reitmeyer, p. xxiv. 

“ Get a packet from your dealer ": Neddermeyer, p. xvi. 

* Our guide to original ideas ": Halifax Photographic Co., 
p. 1o supp. 

“ Every movement in one " : Houghtons, p. xvii. 

* Made entirely of metal ": Chas. Zimmermann, p. xiv. 

“ Freedom from distortion’: Zeiss, p. xxii. 

" Estimate first, if desired ": Tella Camera Co., p. 6 supp. 


* A humble, but 
Sons, p. xiv. 

“А simple treatise  : Beck, p ii. 

“ All within the very smallest space " : Adams, р. 5 supp. 

“Gives brilliant negatives " : Sinclair, p. xvi. 

* Fixing it tones it ": Kodak, p. xxi. 

" Mention А. P. AND P. N. when ordering " : Platinotype 
Co., p. xii. 

“ Saves the trouble of mounting " : Speediq, p. 6 supp. 


indispensable, accessory ": Johnson and 
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“ Stains and spots are difficult to obtain " : Gevaert, p. xi. 

“ Delightfully dependable "' : Ilford, p. ix. 

“ For subjects widely differing in character "? : Wellington and 
Ward, p. xiii. 

“ London made throughout ” : City Sale and Exchange, p. iv. 

This Week's Competition. 

A further selection of quotations from advertisements appear- 
ing in the present issue is given below, and we offer a guinea to 
the sender of the first correct solution opened. 

* Send for sample prints." 

“ It is a great economiser.”’ 

* You will appreciate the force of this good point." 

“ The fastest plate on the market." 

“ Exceedingly compact." 

“ New and valuable features." 

“ Unequalled in quality and stability." 

“ Command success." 

" Made in 12 surfaces.” 

“ For travellers and tourists.” 

“ Fitted to all modern cameras." 

“© Order form and particulars post free." 

' No dark-room required." 

“ Under perfect control." 

“ Close attention to minute details.” 

“ Thousands of bargains to be had." 

* Splendid value." 

“ First-class instruments taken in exchange." 

* Simple and certain." 

“ Worth getting and keeping." 

Competitors should copy out the above list, and write after 
each phrase the page and announcement in which it is to be 
found. No one connected with THE А. P. AND P. М. may com- 
The decision of the Editor will be final. 
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HE National Photographers’ Association of 

America, which recently appealed for inter- 

national suggestions and support for Из 

'* Academy ” of Photography, is seriously bent 
upon carrying out the idea in some form. А committee 
was established at the beginning of 1906, and on 
August 9 of that year presented a resolution, which 
was carried unanimously—'' That we absolutely endorse 
the idea of, and consider the immediate establishment 
of, the proposed National Academy of Photography as 
necessary and pressing. We believe that such a body 
will establish, for the public, the true standard of art in 
photography, and that this standard will be accepted 
by this association, thereby eliminating all questions 
arising from the making of awards in photographic con- 
vention.” 

Since that resolution was passed, other committees 
have been at work; and while their realisation of the 
difficulties has increased, their ambition and their desire 
for a wider basis have grown. In considering whether, 
and, if so, in what way, European photographers can 
join in an ‘‘ Academy " scheme, it may be 
well to review the basis of the reports of the 
committee of the N. P. A. 

The ideal to which they turned first was 
the great Academy of France, the result of 
a fixed national determination to take a lead 
in matters of art. They point out how, in 
attempting to form a French °“ school,” the 
nation sent its art students to Rome, sup- 
ported them there for years, and expressed no 
regrets if, after their training, they went to 
other countries to help them with their art, 
because even so they were spreading the in- 
fluence of France, and helping to found her 
artistic dominion. The committee then 
points to the foundation of our own Royal 
Academy, patronised and supported by the 
King, and growing in influence until a British 
school of painting was recognised all over 
the world. These bodies and the American 
National Academy of Design are the models 
on which the photographers propose to base 
their own work, modifying it according to the 
differing needs and conditions of photography 
as compared with the older arts. 

The first appeal was made on the highest 
ground—benefit to photography, rather than 
to any individual or society. The aims were 
to be the raising of the status of photography and the 
securing of a recognition of its dignity and importance. 

While this high ideal has been maintained, other inci- 
dental, and even personal, advantages have been sug- 
gested, as that the raising of the status of photography 
means more profit to every professional and more kudos 
to every amateur who maintains his own position in the 
ranks. The prestige connected with membership or 
associateship of the proposed Academy is held out as an 
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Some Comments on the Sugg:stion referred to 


in our issues cf July 1 9th and 26th. 
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incentive that will lead to noble emulation, thus benefit- 
ing those who strive as well as the few who attain. 

An important point in the American scheme is that it 
looks to the Academy to create, encourage, and discover 
great artists rather than to a series of great artists to 


found an Academy. One of the promoters writes: 
‘‘ The foundation of art in this country (America) was 
the establishment of an Academy in 1806." It is 
important that we should recognise that an Academy 
need not wait for foundation until a full set of acade- 
micians can be discovered. An organisation that shall 
be capable of encouraging art, of recognising it, and of 
rewarding it, is the real thing necessary. 

To establish any one fixed and final standard of 
attainment is impossible, for art is ever changing in its 
ideals and in their expression. Therefore, if there is 
any true life in our photographic art, it must be a grow- 
ing thing, with ever-widening boundaries and chang- 
ing standards. 

'The success of an Academy will depend very largely 
upon the individuality and the collective ability of its 


By ARTHUR SMITH. 
See articie, “ Workers we may Hear About,” page 139. 


members; but if it is to avoid the charge of cliqueism, of 
mutual-admiration, and of log-rolling, it must attempt 
to attract the services of men who may never qualify for 
membership. It needs breadth of view, and it needs 
business management, qualities which may be, but are 
not necessarily, associated with artistic achievement. 
The Academy that the Americans have in mind is to 
provide a title, or titles (equivalent to the A. R. A. and 
the В. A. of our own Royal Academy), which can be 
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used in abbreviated form after the names of acade- 
micians, to note distinction. It is also to be an exhibi- 
tion managing body; a teaching institution to some 
extent (if only by the encouraging of lectures and papers 
on the art side); and, as we understand it, possibly a 
body that will assist the art education of certain highly 
gifted young men. It wishes to enlist in its support all 
who are unselfishly working, or willing to work, for the 
progress of pictorial photography and for its recognition 
by the art-loving public. 

The international aspect of the effort has no counter- 
part or precedent in the Academies which have been 
cited as examples, so that if international success can 
be obtained, there will be a distinct triumph for photo- 
graphy. We understand that the president of the 
American committee (Mr. Charles Wesley Hearn) has 
appealed to the Royal Photographic Society, the Pro- 
fessional Photographers' Association, the Photographic 
Convention of the United Kingdom, and the photo- 
graphic press for suggestions and support. The appeal 
comes at an unfortunate time, when the committees are 
not sitting, and when many who are reached by the press 
are on holiday, or otherwise intent on outdoor work. 

The first step toward international co-operation would 
probably be to nominate a committee or committees to 
correspond with the American organisers, and also to 
ascertain the feeling in Britain. If formed now, such 
committees would soon have the exhibitions in London 
as means of collecting the people most likely to be 
interested, with a view to obtaining their opinions. 
Much that is desirable would probably not be feasible, 
and it is quite likely that there might be difference of 
opinion on material points between, say, the British and 
the French or the American view. 

A prime difficulty is the securing of any arrangement 
whereby an international body or committee could meet 
sufficiently often and regularly to work efficiently. The 
only way out of this difficulty seems to be to have two 
or more independent governing bodies (say European 
and American, or separate councils for each of the 
nations), with collective action on certain points. Thus 
it might be arranged that each national committee should 
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elect its own '' associates," while the academicians 
would be recommended from the national committees, 
and only elected by certain specified voting of the inter- 
national council, or of the whole of the existing acade- 
micians, or of some specially constituted elective body. 

The question of finance is important, and a most 
thorny one. Indirectly, it is possibly the point of which 
it will be found most difficult to bring professionals and 
amateurs into the same line. The American promoters 
seem to be looking for a substantial income from the 
fees paid by the Academicians and Associates, a course 
fraught with very great dangers. The well-to-do pro- 
fessional may find business advantage, and the wealthy 
amateur may derive honour and satisfaction enough 
from the right to use the letters A.P.A. or P.A. to 
justify a substantial subscription. But neither the pro- 
fessionals nor the amateurs who are best entitled to 
academic honour are necessarily those with money. 
Further, no very dignified world-organisation of 
academic character can withdraw rank that has once 
been given, simply because an academician falls into 
arrears with his contributions to the treasury. 

It is most desirable that the grant of honour should 
be completely dissociated from the provision of funds, 
if possible; and for this reason it may be well to look 
for support to the existing societies, and to members 
who may subscribe to help the work, and possibly for 
incidental advantages in the way of lectures, publica- 
tions, admission to exhibitions, etc. 

We have only touched upon a very few of the salient 
points in an interesting problem. Perhaps our readers 
who are members of the societies that have been 
approached may be inclined to act, through their 
councils. Others may wish to discuss the matter in our 
own pages, which are open for the purpose. Whether 
any material result will be forthcoming at once is very 
doubtful; but in the very worst event, if no Academy 
results, it 1$ something to have had the suggestion of 
international co-operation. The friendly approach by our 
American cousins at least calls for a consideration of 
the subject and an effort to work with them, if practic- 
able wavs can be found. 
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AMIDOL, THE IDEAL SUMMER DEVELOPER. 


A я A By T. THORNE BAKER, F.CS, F.RPS. я я я 


developer because of its simplicity, and of the 

large amount of control one can obtain over the 

contrast in the negative or print by merely 
varying the concentration of the solution. 

Regarding the action of bromide on the developer, 
especially if the latter be of the acid character, a writer 
in the Photo Revue draws attention to the small effect of 
this restrainer unless used in rather large quantity. А 
series of experiments showed that as much bromide by 
weight as amidol can be employed. Thus the formula 
recommended is as follows :— 


A MIDOL will always retain its popularity as a 


Anhydrous sodium sulphite ......... 16 parts. 
Amiidol- «ei РЕНЕА НКЕ $. 35 
Liquid sodium bisulphite solution тоо ·,, 
Potassium bromide .................. aa 
Water ое 1,000 ,, 


This gives a developer which yields good contrasts, and 
it is very suitable for over-exposed plates. 

When, on the other hand, a solution is required which 
will give maximum softness, it is necessary to employ an 


energetic bath containing a large amount of sulphite, 
only sufficient bromide to prevent the formation of fog, 
and a very small quantity of the bisulphite. The 
following is the result of such modification :— 


Anhydrous sodium sulphite ......... 24 parts. 
AMIGO! ое 2. a3 
Sodium bisulphite solution ......... 64 ,, 
IO per cent. pot. bromide solution 3- o3 
Water LSS ES а I,OOO ,, 


It is worthy of notice, as already pointed out by M. 
Papazoglon, that the addition of a small proportion of 
alcohol to a concentrated stock solution of acid amidol 
developer greatly enhances the keeping qualities of the 
solution. The proportion used may be about ten per 
cent., and the keeping qualities are more than doubled. 
It is something to know that an acid amidol developer, 
prepared with pure chemicals and the small percentage 
of alcohol, and kept well corked and away from the 
light, will keep in good condition for quite fifteen days. 
Hitherto the almost utter lack of ‘‘ keeping qualities "' 
has proved a great drawback to a first-class developer. 
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m camera 
^e worker who would 
^ succeed as a picture 
maker must early 
abandon the tendency 
to indiscriminate snap- 
shotting which the 
fatal facility of the 
| modern instrument 
engenders. The ease with which the small hand camera 
can be used, and the readiness with which a dozen plates or 
a spool of films can be ‘‘ fired off ° does not make for careful 
selection of subject, nor full attention being given to other 
factors which constitute the elements of picture making. 

There is no doubt that most of our leading pictorial 
workers of to-day have started their photography with a 
stand camera. The art of observation thus acquired has 
been applied when the more ready hand camera has been 
taken up afterwards. The series of notes on ‘‘ Workers we 
may Hear About ” has also amply demonstrated the advan- 
tages of this course. 

It must not be assumed from this that a 
course of stand camera work is absolutely 
essential if success is desired, but the art of 
observation must be cultivated, if a fair per- 
centage of exposures are to yield pictorial 
results. 


Three Things Essential. 


The hand camera worker has three things 
demanding careful attention. First, he must 
be quite conversant with his camera, must 
know it thoroughlv, and be able to judge and 
adjust distances (if the camera is a reflex this 
will not apply). Moreover, he should be able 
to readily fix on stop and exposure without 
elaborate calculations. This, of course, de- ; 
mands practice and experience, but once the 
faculty of dealing with these factors has been 
acquired, they cease to be doubtful elements 
to detract from a full consideration of the sub- 
ject itself. 

Secondly, he should have a fairly good idea 
as to the subject or composition he is setting 
out to take. Aimless wandering with a hand 
camera, in the hopes of something good °“ turn- 
ing up," never produced a really successful ` 
picture, except by a fluke. 

Thirdly, he must quickly make up his mind, 
and secure the picture as it happens. А second 
chance may not occur. This, of course, applies 
more particularly to moving objects, such, for 
instance, as the yacht race, so well depicted 
in the reproduction on this page. In a case like 
this, the photographer might, by luck, be just 
in the right place as the race swept by, and so 
secure the picture. On the other hand, he is 
far more likely to secure a successful result bv 
knowing (by previous enquiry) the course to 
be taken by the boats, and a slight knowledge 
of the wind conditions, etc., under which they will be sail- 
ing at that particular place. 

It is, however, more particularly in the matter of observa- 
tion that the average hand camera worker needs to train 
himself. 


A CLOSE 


HOW TO BECOME А SUCCESSFUL 
HAND-CAMERA WORKER. 


FINISH. 
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How frequently it happens that a photographer, or party 
of photographers (a society outing, for instance), will traverse 
а district—walkiny straight ahead, and occasionally to right 
or left in search of pictures. At the end of the day, it is con- 
cluded that the whole district has been seen. Yet had he— 
or they—turned right round at frequent intervals, and ob- 
served the scene from the view-point of the traveller who 
might be walking in the opposite direction, the entire 
range of scenery would have probably impressed them quite 
differently. 

In addition therefore to readiness in securing an impres- 
sion at a moment's notice, when the object is in motion, the 
power of seeing just what is before and around one is some- 
thing to be desired by the hand camera worker. Until he 
can see the subject as it appearsin nature, in his mind's eye as 
a 5 by 4 or quarter-plate print in monotone with every detail 
reproduced, he will continue to turn out photographs that 
he will probably find unsatisfactory every time. 


The Seeing Eve. 


The hand camera worker should endeavour, if possible, 
to see everything that is before him when he makes the 


"mt P 


By F. Beken. 


Awarded a prize in “ The A.P. & P. N” Competition. 


exposure; that is to say, everything of any importance. 
He essays to take, for instance, a picturesque figure walking 
in a street, His attention will be riveted on the chief point 
of interest, #.е., the figure, and, no doubt, will secure a good 
photograph of the subject. But the chances are that he will 
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have overlooked the ugly poster-hoarding on the other side 
of the street proclaiming somebody’s soap or pills, or the 
passing cab going in the other direction. The lens will not 
fail to register them, however, and the advertisements on the 
hoarding or the cab may appear in the final result gro- 
tesquely as part of the walking figure. 

A common fault, too, of the hand camera worker’s nega- 
tives is the inclusion.of unnece ssary figures or other obstacles, 
generally woefully out of focus. 

Here, again, if the photographer had looked around, and 
used his observation at the time of taking the picture, this 
would probably not have occurred. Of course, there are occa- 
sions when it is impossible to avoid this sort of thing, just 
as it may happen that the obtrusive background may occur 
of necessity, but there is little doubt that if the photographer 
managed to allow a portion of his attention to be directed 
to the surroundings of the scene, in addition to the chief 
object, such obtrusive details would frequently be avoided. 


MATEURS dealing with Alpine 
< photography for the first time. find 
( it almost impossible to expose correctly. 
Witha 

good lens 

their plates are generally 
over-exposed; but more 
often the upper part of the 
plate is  over-exposed, 
while the lower part re- 
veals a lack of exposure. 
In trying to photograph 
Mont Blanc, for example, 
they are in positive de- 
spair, and may waste a 
hundred ог so plates 
without succeeding. The 
reason for this is that the 
snowfields reflect а dazz- 
ling light, while the pine- 
trees further down are in 
direct contrast, and still 
further below is the val- 
lev, often in deep shadow. 
To photograph such a 


panorama, therefore, one А 
must resort to а trick. 4 
The most successful Al- | 1 


pine photographers I 
know, as a general rule, 
never take snapshots, but use the smallest stop, which 
not only brings out the detail desired, but gives the 
operator time for manipulation. By manipulating the 
cap of the lens—partly uncovering it, so as to lessen the 
exposure on the upper part of the plate, while not inter- 
fering with the lower—excellent results may be had when 
one grows a little expert. А sheet of black paper 
answers just as well, but the paper and the cap should 
be kept constantly moving to get perfect gradation. 


By FFEDERICK BURLINGHAM. 


Two Alpine Photographs taken as described. 
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It does not require much effort to glance around immediately 
before the shutter is released, and the background, the 
general effect, and any approaching persons or obstacles 
can be seen at one and the same time. 

Bad sky lines may also be included among the things that 
are frequently overlooked by the hand-camera worker. How 
frequently do we see otherwise pleasing pictures marred by 
the unsightliness of the sky line. This may be the horizon, or 
it may be the outline of some object nearer, such as lines 
of buildings. Had the taker of photographs his powers of 
observation fully developed, these hard, unsightly lines would 
never have been photographed. Here, again, the nearer ob- 
jects of interest have probably attracted all the attention the 
worker had to spare. 

The hand camera worker who would succeed should 
therefore (1) know what he wants, (2) be ready to secure it 
promptly when it comes, (3) get the subject aimed at and 
nothing else. P.L M. 


А PRACTICAL NOTE ON ALPINE 


PHOTOGRAPHY. MY 


Special to “Th: A. P. & Р.М.” 


One thing I find absolutely essential in taking 
snow pictures. This is the yellow filter; it keeps out 
the violent light and modifies the contrasts. А filter 
demanding six times the ordinary exposure does not kill 
any of the detail; but if one is looking for moonlight 
effects, or photographing against the 
sun, it is well to have a filter of fifteen 
times intensity. 

The time of exposure, of course, 
depends on the time of the day and the 
rapidity of the plates. In using the ortho- 
chrome plates of Lumiére, for instance, 
with a six-exposure filter and a Goerz 
Dagor lens and small stop, in the 
brightest sunshine, I should expose for 
two seconds. 


For photographers climbing in the Alps 
I recommend film-packs. They score dis- 
tinctly in lightness and immunity from 
breakage, and are of high ortho. quality. 
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the idea that there is some mystery about a lens, and 

that it requires a mathematical genius to know anv- 
thing concerning it. This is quite a mistake, for if only the 
reader is content to take the theoretical part for granted, 
then all the every-day questions are just about as easy as 
the far-famed problem of the herring and a half which 
cost three half-pence. In fact, all the calculations which 
the practical worker is likely to be interested in come within 
the simple processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. 

In the following notes it is proposed to take certain 
formula for granted, not to worry about negligible fractions, 
and give rather a lot of simple examples, so that if the 
reader does not quite catch the drift of things in one example, 
the matter may be driven home by a second case. 

First of all I take it for granted that the reader knows 
from experience that as he brings his camera nearer to an 
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object he has to increase the camera length, or distance be- 
tween the lens and focussing screen. 

Thus in fig. 1 P О is any object—say a gate-post—L the 
camera lens, and К S the image of the gate-post on the 
ground glass. lf we alter А L we have to alter В L. That 
fact is the keynote of the whole idea or series of ideas, viz., 
that A L and B L depend on each other. 

The next notion is that they do not alter in quite the 
same way—that is, if we double one we do not have to 
halve the other. Suppose we focus an object at 1o yards 
distance, a quite small alteration of the lens-to-screen dis- 
tance will suffice to bring an object 100 yards distant into 
focus. 

If we focus an object at a considerable distance, say 500 
vards away, we find that little or no alteration is required 
for bringing still more distant objects into focus. We may 
then say that the distance between the lens and ground glass 
is the '' focal length " of the lens. ‘This is incorrectly but 
commonly called the * focus" of the lens. (Further notes 
will be given on this point presently, but for the moment 
we may assume that we have ascertained the focal length of 
the lens to be used bv focussing on a distant object, and 
measuring the distance between the ground glass and stop.) 

The next point is, how are we to find out how these 30- 
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called conjugate distances, А L апа В L, vary, one with the 
other? Instead of giving a verbal rule, let us take an 
example. 

Suppose we are using a lens with a focal-length of 6 


inches focussed on an object 3 feet 6 inches, i.e., 42 inches, 
distance: required, the lens to image (shorter conjugate) 
distance. 

We multiply the known conjugate, 42 inches, by the 
focal length, 6 inches, and divide the product by 42 minus 6. 
That is to say, we first get 252 and divide this by 36, gettin 
7. Next, suppose the same lens is now focussed on a still 
nearer object, viz., 2 feet or 24 inches. Here we multiply 
24 by 6 and divide the product by 24 minus 6, i.e., 18. This 
gives us 8. Thus we see that an alteration of the ground 
glass one inch distance, 1.е., 7 to 8 inches, corresponds to 
changing the object distance from 3j feet to 2 feet, or a 
change of 18 inches. 

Now suppose we go still nearer to our object, say, 12 
inches distance. As before, we multiply 12 by 6 and divide 
the product by 12 minus 6, giving us 12. Note this point 
very carcfully, viz., when the object is distant just double 
the focal length of the lens, then the ground-glass image 
is also just this distance also. We shall presently see that 
when this happens, the object and image are the same size. 


This is а point of importance when we wish to copy a draw- 
ing, map, etc., the same size as the original (fig. 2). 

Now let us change our lens for one having a focal length 
of 8 inches, and focus this on an object 2 feet (24 inches) 
away. As before, we multiply 24 by 8, and divide the 
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product by 24 minus 8 (1.е., 16), giving us 12 as 
the shorter conjugate. Now take notice that with 
an 8 inch lens the conjugate of 24 is 12, but with a 6 inch 
lens the conjugate of 24 is 8. Thus we see that the conjugate 
distances depend upon the focal length of the lens. ‘This 
IS a practical point of some importance. For example, sup- 
pose our camera, when fully extended, permits a maximum 
length of 9 inches, how near can we go to any object with 
our 6 inch lens? 

As before, we multiply 9 by 6, and divide the product by 
9 minus 6, and get 18 inches as our answer. 

But suppose we have an 8 inch focal-length lens, how 
near may we go now? Multiplying 9 by 8, and dividing 
by 9 minus 8, we get 72 inches, i.e., 6 feet. 

By this time the reader will see for himself that when 
we know one conjugate and the focal length of the lens, it 
15 easy to find the other conjugate. We multiply the known 
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The Importance of Photography to 
the Farmer and Cattle-Breeder. 
... By EDWARD CONNER... 


[The following article from our contemporary, “ Sharland's New Zealand Photographer," touches on a phase of 
camera work that is probably new to many of our readers, and is one demanding very careful attention. The 
concluding paragraph in particular is specially worthy of note.—ED.] 


T must be admitted that the important—aye, indispensable 

—role which photography plays in agriculture is not yet 
sufficiently appreciated by the farming community. Very few 
countries indeed actually recognise the sterling services rendered 
by photographic science as applied to the improvement of cattle. 
Farmers should no longer hesitate about calling in the aid of 
the photographer. As usual, Germany was the first country 
to demonstrate this truism in a practical 1nanner. Since then, 
Great Britain, the United States, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Canada have devoted more serious attention to the interesting 
problem. Аз for France, she is only slowly rising to that 
intellectual level of progress; it is gratifying to note that she, 
like other agricultural nations, has become converted to the 
many advantages to be reaped by photographic assistance. И 
is not too much to say that no thorough study or satisfactory 
comparison of races of cattle is possible nowadays without 
resorting to photography—the decisive test. Consequently, 
breeders should make it their business, not to say duty, to 
have any horses, oxen, or sheep which they value photographed 
by a skilful photographer before exhibiting such cattle at any 
show. Further, and what is equally as important, copies of 
same ought to be freely circulated among would-be purchasers ; 
by so doing, farmers would experience less difficulty in dis- 
posing of their stock. It cannot be denied that an exact re- 
production of the cattle offered for sale would prove of 
invaluable assistance to buyers in foreign countries, and out 
in the British colonies, since the prints would unmistakably 
act as indispensable guides from which careful selections would 
be mad». Conscientious trading would do the rest. 


Photographs of Prize Cattle. 


Farmers should never forget that flattery is likely to do more 
harm than good, and should on that account be strictly avoided. 
Photography is the predominant feature at all cattle shows in 
Germany; in fact, German breeders are compelled to supply 
the judges with a true likeness of the various animals which 
they propose to exhibit beforehand—an excellent idea well 
worth copying. Мог is this the only condition exacted, for, in 
addition to the photograph, the accurate measurement and 
weight of the animal or animals must also be produced 
simultaneously. Nothing is thus left to chance. That done, 
and not before, a permit to exhibit will be delivered. To show 
how practical the Germans are, such photographs are carefully 
kept by the German Board of Agriculture for future reference. 
This saves disputes. The documents are precious to all those 
interested in tracing the pedigree of cattle, while breeders have 
thus less difficulty in following the normal progress of various 
first-class races. How indispensable photography is in such 
cases can be judged from the fact that any mistake likely to 
arise hereafter in any celebrated breed can at once be detected. 


А Practical Application of the Idea. 


Though animal photography, in the agricultural sense of the 
word, is but a recent innovation, much progress of late years 
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conjugate by the focallength, and divide their product by 
the difference of the known conjugate and focal length. 

Just a moment's glance at the three figures: the double 
line P Q represents the object, and the single line R S the 
image formed by the lens L. Fig. 1 shows the state of 
affars when our image is less than the object, and corre- 
sponds to the use of the camera in ordinary landscape work, 
etc. In fig. 2 the object and image are equidistant from 
the lens L, and are equal in size to each other, a state of 
affairs which often corresponds to copying work, though, of 
course, when copying we are by no means limited to having 
the original and copy the same size. In fig. 3 the image is 
larger than the object; this, then, corresponds to the state 
of affairs when enlarging. By a suitable choice of focal 
length, and camera-bellows length, the same lens may be 
employed for all three classes of work, as we shall subse- 
quently see. 


has been achieved in this direction. И is very pleasing to note, 
for instance, that there exists a strong tendency in most 
agronomic centres throughout the civilised world to popularise 
the excellent practical idea. That it will become still more 
general before long with farmers in every country is accepted 
as a toregone conclusion. The essential point is to impress 
the undisputed importance of photography to farmers. The press 
in this respect can render most valaable assistance. German 
farmers both great and small are entirely in favour of 
agricultural photography. Whenever cattle shows are held in 
the Fatherland—no matter how long or short their duration— 
not only are the finest animals in each class duly photographed 
as stipulated, but important conferences are held daily for the 
purpose of bringing out more forcibly the comparative merits of 
German, British, French, and other cattle. These much-sought- 
after lectures, which are delivered by the ablest men in the 
country, are illustrated. Specimens of the different races are 
reproduced on a screen for the benefit of the audience. 


Wake Up, England! 


The Belgians, who are unquestionably an agricultural people, 
not only carry out all Germany’s excellent ideas, but are of 
opinion that no exhibitor in any country ought to be allowed 
to compete at any show unless he agrees to conform to the 
regulations referring to photography, measurement, and weight. 
Belgium claims to be опе of the warmest advocates of 
agricultural photography, and she does not hesitate to attribute 
the greater part of her agricultural success directly to photo- 
graphy. England, it is regrettable to think, still fights shy 
of agricultural photography. It is fervently to be hoped that 
this “ blot " will soon be removed. As ап advertising medium, 
photography 1$ the farmer's best friend, if he can only be made 
to believe it. 


The Amateur Photographer's Opportunity. 


Enterprising and skilful photographers anxious to add to their 
income are strongly recommended to act on their own initiation. 
There is no need for them to wait until their services are 
requisitioned by farmers. There 1$ nothing to prevent young, 
intelligent photographers from undertaking tours, from scouring 
the country, as it were, and rousing farmers Нот their 
lethargy. Never fail to impress upon breeders the imperative 
necessity of having their cattle photographed, the excellent 
results that accrue from same, and the amount of satisfaction 
which agricultural photography has given in Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and elsewhere. Ever be ready to do the work 
as reasonable as possible and in first-class style. There is a 
great deal of money to be made by travelling about in this 
manner. Do not get discouraged above all; remember that 
rurals are not easily converted. All the greater the necessity 
to show yourself enthusiastic. Do business in a business-like 
manner, and you will succeed. Agricultural photography is 
one of the things of the future; it is destined to repay those 
who conscientiously work on its behalf sooner or later. 
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IHE following amateurs have already been dealt with in " i A 
previous recent issues of THE А. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank IN ; : 


c 


H. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, 

(5) C. Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Нашу Lindoe, (8) F. C. др + 

Boyes, (9) Bertram Cox, (10) $. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith = — =>) a AS کک کے‎ Se, اک‎ 
"271: ? e : n it E m 9x - Q 4 7 = Se өчө 

Willis, (12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (i4) И. Creigh- м "OL > ت‎ 

ton Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) А. С. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli. 


XVIII.-ARTHUR SMITH. 


OR some time past the name of Arthur Smith, of Nelson, has been prominent in the award lists of THE 

А. P. лхо P. N. Competitions, and work by him has been exhibited at both the Salon and the К. P. 5. 

shows. Reproductions of his pictures will be familiar to readers of THE А. P. лхо P. N., and it will be 

recognised that in this worker we have one who treats his picture-making seriously and with considerable 
thought as to composition and arrangement. 

Mr. Arthur Smith has been an amateur photographer for several vears, and has, like many others whose 
work has been of sufficiently outstanding merit to be included in this series, spent a considerable amount of time 
at art classes before dealing with the camera. He started photography with a stand camera, and in this way 
probablv secured a better grounding in photographic knowledge than if he had first become possessed of a hand 
camera. 

Landscape and figure work have had most attraction for him, and his art training has been of great benefit 
to him when dealing with the latter phase, so far as making a satisfactory composition is concerned ; giving him 
also an insight into the possibilities of light and shade. 

Atmospheric effects and sunlit landscapes have alwavs appealed to Mr. Arthur Smith, and our readers will 
remember some dainty sunlit snow scenes by him, reproduced in THE А. P. ахо P. №. some little time ago. 

As regards his methods of work, if the print is being made on bromide paper, and by controlling the nega- 
tive he can secure the result he desires, he will make a comparativelv straight print. But he generally finds 
the oil or bromoil processes will give greater opportunities of control than bromide printing alone. 

He considers the camera, lens and negative as merely a means to an end, and contends that if, by methods 
termed by some ''dodging," a photographer can secure a satisfactory result, there is no reason to question the 
legitimacy of the methods 
emploved, any more than 
one would question the 
methods of a painter. 

As to Mr. Arthur Smith's 
ideals, he has great hopes 
for the future of pictorial 
photographv as a power in 
the world of graphic art. It 
is a matter for congratula- 
tion that the Nelson Camera 
Club has so keen and 
energetic a president. The 
presence of a worker of this 
type in a photographic 
societv must inevitably have 
a good effect on the members 
and their output of work; 
and the fact that so many 
members of this flourishing 
society have scored in photo- 
graphic competitions and 
exhibitions points to the 
truth of the assertion. 

We commend this worker 
for his enthusiasm, and feel 
А sure that һе is оп the right 

SUNRISE AND SEA MISTS Ву ARTHUR SMITH: road to even greater success. 
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A HARD PULL. By Ernest L. Brown ‘Australia’. 
From the Second Exhibition af Photographs ^y Colonial workers, now efen а! €t The As Р. L fee Gallery," 354, Long eere, WC. 
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s NE of these 
days I shall 


an account of 


І said. 


write 
some of the principal events of our rambles,” 

* Don't," said Timmy. 

“Spare us,” said the “ Bird.” 

“Must you?” said Goff. 

Freddy, for a wonder, was silent. 

From which it will be seen that Timmy is a man of few 
words, that the * Bird" has the instinct of self-preservation 
highly developed, and that Goff thirsts for information. 1 
may say at once that when the fount of information runs 
dry, Goff will drink anything else. 

Freddy is the dog. 

We were encamped on the bank of the weir-stream at 
Sandford-on-Thames, about а couple of hundred yards 


below the weir, and I had just returned from а minor 
vovage in the canoe, to 

find them at lunch. 

Indeed, they made a 

pleasing picture, sitting 

there in the sunshine, 


on boxes and E 

baskets, before а T. E à 
background of wet - =з tai 
clothes, hanging rede 
from а rope | 


stretched from two 

obliging willows. Even the old bell tent 
looked beautiful and innocent, with its 
flies neatly rolled up, which made it difficult 
to realise that only the night before the same 
tent had been found guilty of the charge of letting 
in the rain unmercifully. 

It was then that I made known my evil inten- 
tions, thinking, as I do now, that a few notes on 
our more recent wanderings might not be without 
interest to others, who have spent, or contemplate 
spending, similar holidays. 

In these notes, however, it is not my idea to 
tell so much of the art of camping, as to describe 
its various forms, and to relate different inci- 
dents which have occurred when we have been 
indulging in the same. 

Other pens, more poetic than mine, have long 
since dealt with the joys of the camper, with 
special reference to the moan of the night-wind 
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; 
among the trees, and all that sort Of thing, whatever 
it may mean. 

Myself, I sleep at night, and so am stranger to 
such joys as those. And probably more than one writer 
of that type of fiction has yet to realise the joys of a leaky 
tent, or of making a fire in the pouring rain, both of which 
circumstances we have learnt from experience to regard as 
quite common affairs, when leading the simple life upon 
the * Silver Thames." 

lhe best plan is to make some town well up the Thames 
the * jumping-off ” place. 

We started from Oxford one year. Thence we moved 
by easy stages, for we had two boats, and pulled steadily 
down stream. On that occasion there were four of us, and 
we packed the tent and all the tackle in a 
Canadian canoe, which we towed behind 
a double-sculling skiff. 

Incidentally, the fortnight we chose in August 
was one of the wettest on record. We only 
shifted the camp four times in the whole holi- 
dav, and when we did, we could only pull a few 
miles before we were compelled by the weather 
to again pitch the tent. We 
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stayed four days at Sandford- 
on Thames, and even my 
recollections of that village are 
somewhat hazy, as if seen 
through a mist of rain. 

One vision, however, I can 
recall with startling ease, and that is of Freddy, drenched 
and shivering, curled up in the stump of a dead willow tree, 
watching us as we pitched the tent in a storm. Truly a 
most pathetic picture. 

It was only a few days later, at Little Wittenham, that I 
myself presented much the same forlorn appearance, for in 
the course of scientific investigations into the stability of 
Canadian canoes, under moving loads (a subject which Goff 
called “fooling,” for short), I had just swum ashore in my 
clothes, towing the upturned canoe behind me. 

Then it was that I first realised the truth of the old 
adage, “A fellow feeling makes one wondrous kind,” for 
while the “Bird,” Goff and Timmy were doubled up with 
most unseemly merriment, Freddy came and offered his 
sympathy and services, which took the form of a vain 
effort to lick me dry. | 

The year after that, Timmy and I again tempted Provi- 
dence by embarking in a punt, fitted with many luxuries, 
not the least of which were a small petrol motor, and an 
awning, which covered the boat from stem to stern. 

This was an instant success, and was an ideal arrange- 
ment for two. The great advantage of this method, of 
sleeping aboard, lies in the fact that one need not trouble 
to search for a suitable camping site, but 
just moor the punt to any tree which pre- 
sents itself. Also it is a comparatively 
easy matter to keep the punt dry in the 
event of rain, and thus to ensure a dry 
bed. The engine, we said, we would only 
use to help us up-stream, and we kept to 
our words. 

For, like some of its brethren on “terra 
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was not above an occasional 
breakdown, and when such was the case, and the damage 
too great to be repaired with the aid of the simple appli- 
ances we had at hand, we would turn, and tow down-stream. 

In fact, that was the way in which we limited our holi- 
days. We would start from Windsor, and go up-stream, 
until something went irreparably wrong, when we would turn 
about, and finish our voyage with more or less strenuous 
towing, back to the starting place. I use the word 
“strenuous” discriminately, for, on those occasions, the 
propeller instead of driving the punt on, acquired а most 
distressing habit of getting entangled in reeds, so much 
so, that once, after two hours’ towing one wet morning, 
the “Bird” was heard to observe that he was glad that, 
after all, it was only a punt, and not a dredger, that he was 
lugging. 

I say “more or less” also with discretion, for I have known 
the time when Timmy and I bargained with the skipper of 
what I verily believe to be the grimiest old tug on the Upper 
Thames, and eventually succeeded in obtaining a tow from 
Great Marlow to Maidenhead, for a sum, less than the 
actual value of the said tug. Last year, we had another 
cruise, and the motor-punt puffed merrily up-stream, with 
crew of three, and towing a canoe full of tackle. 
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I joined them two or three days later, and found them 
encamped on a charming little island below Temple Lock. 
I slept there that night, my only care being to observe that 
I did not roll off the island in my slumbers, and would 
have been content to have stayed there another day, but 
the “ Bird” and Timmy thought otherwise, for they had been 
in camp there two days, and had exhausted the island’s 
charms. 

Then followed the inevitable result. Between Hambledon 
and Henley it rained, and we had to put up the awning 
on the punt. And since the rain showed no signs of 
ceasing later in the evening, we decided to sleep on board, 
and not pitch the tent on the 
wet ground. So we moored 
the punt under some over- 
hanging willows, made 
supper, and eventually retired 
to rest. 

This last process is delight- 
fully simple, merely consist- 
ing of choosing a comfortable 
position for the night. Then 
Т closed my eyes, and was 
soon asleep, dreaming that | 
was a pirate king, or some- 
thing equally appropriate, 
when there was а terrific 
splash close by the boat. 

We were all awake in less 
time than it takes to tell; we 
sounded the roll call, for it 
‘was too dark to see under the 
covering, and discovered that 
Freddy was missing. Freddy, 
quite unaware that one end of 
the punt had swung out into 
the stream, had stepped off that end into the Thames. 

We settled down again for the night, and were, no doubt, 
continuing our theories with regard to pirate kings, when 
Freddy returned, by the overland route this time, and an- 
nounced his arrival by standing on us, and shaking his wet 
coat all over us. Then Freddy, too, settled down to sleep, 
and possibly to dream that he was a massive Newfound- 
land, and had just saved us all from watery graves, 
whereas, really, he is just an ordinary little brown dog, 
with no immediate prospects of being immortalised by the 
erection of his statue at Battersea. 

The days seem all too short, although one rises, if not 
with the lark, quite early for holidays, but, after all, the 
actual distance covered in the day is of no consequence, 
for the Upper Thames abounds in charming spots for 
camping, and after pitching the tent, one does not often 
wander far. 

I am not sure that the time which elapses between pitching 
the tent and turning in is not the best time of the dav. 
At that time one is indifferent to the elements. Even now, 
I have only to smell wood-smoke at twilight to recall a 
peaceful scene, perfect in detail, as if it had occurred only 
yesterday, instead of two years ago. 

It was a beautiful evening when I returned from a very 
muddy tramp across fields to buy eggs and milk from the 
farmer on whose lands we were encamped, and there I 
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THE SUNSHINE COMPETITION. 


HE attention of readers is again drawn to this compe- 

tition, in which cash prizes of two guineas, one guinea, 
half-a-guinea, and two of five shillings are offered for the best 
pictures ın which sunshine is well rendered. Articles on this 
subject have been given recently, and now is the time to secure 
negatives for the purpose. ‘Lhe choice of subject is left to the 
competitor, the only qualification being that sunshine is depicted. 
Latest date for entries, October 31. No coupons or entry forms 
are required for this competition. 
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found Timmy, who always does duty as “chef,” sitting on 
his heels before his little brick fireplace, from the neigh- 
bourhood of which a delicate perfume, consisting chiefly 
of the pungent smell of wood-smoke, together with a 
“genial flavour of certain stews,” was wafted on the evening 
breeze. 

Goff was seated on a log, smoking the pipe of peace, 
which occupation he varied by cutting bread and butter 
in quantities which would justify the supposition that he 
was catering for a school treat. 

The ‘ Bird” we cold see in the distance paddling 
steadily up-stream in the canoe, silhouetted against the 
golden rays of the setting 
sun. 

Freddy was 
Timmv's side, and did not 
even bark at one or two 
labourers who were plodding 
their weary ways to their cot- 
tages, along the tow-path on 
the opposite bank. And, over 
all, peace reigned supreme. 

Golf was the first to break 
the silence, by asking the 
“ Bird " what he had in the 
canoe. The article in question 
was wrapped in a waterproof, 
but even so, it was of massive 
proportions compared with the 
bacon and candles which the 
`` Bird "' had set out to buy, so 
that we all became curious. 
Timmy stopped stirring the 
stew, Goff ceased to cut bread 
and butter, and we all went 
to unload the canoe. 

At supper that night, the ** Bird " told his story. Whilst in 
the grocer's, which wasalso thevillage oil-shop, he had caught 
sight of many bundles of wood. Knowing, as we all did 
from experience, that, owing to the recent heavy rains, dry 
wood was becoming scarce round the camp, he had given 
way to temptation and purchased seven bundles for three 
pence, а sin of which he had never been guilty before. 
Then he went on to ask us not to condemn his action as 
“foppish,” and promised us that he would pay for them 
out of his own private funds, that he would save them for 
the time when it should be his turn to light the * break- 
fast ’' fire. He then used them for a pillow. 

And so I could continue, one incident recalling another. 
We have moored our punt up secluded backwaters in June, 
we have pitched our tents along the shady banks in 
September, and camped on the quaint little Thames islands. 

Incidentally, I have said nothing at all about photography. 
I am afraid there is no space for a ‘ few practical notes "' 
now, so the accompanying illustrations must tell their own 
tale of the material at hand. The up-to-date camper takes 
a camera as a matter of course. The call of the river will, 
however, sometimes prove more attractive—at the holidav 
season—than the call of the camera, but some photographic 
records are always desirable, if not essential; so do not 
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forget to take some extra plates or spools of films. They 
will get used up with the most surprising rapidity. С. W. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
HOLIDAYS WITH THE CAMERA. 


HIS competition is designed to give all readers a chance 

of turning their holiday snapshots to good account, and 
cash prizes of £15, £5, and five of £1 each are offered for the 
best series of prints taken during holidays in тото by “А. P." 
readers. Full conditions have been published from time to time, 
and will be given again before the closing date, December 31. 
Coupons have also appeared during the past four months. Short 
articles describing the holidays will also be acceptable with 
the photographs. 
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HOME-SENSITIZED ROUGH DRAWING 
PAPER. 

The frequency with which queries appear 
asking for a home-made sensitised paper 
must be the excuse for giving another 
formula for this work. The following 
method is best for sensitising rough draw- 
ing paper for pnnting-out. If carefully done, the results are 


very fine. | 
A salting solution is first necessary. Mix the following : — 
ATIOWICOLU оо 384 gr 
Ammonium chloride ....................... esee 288 وو‎ 
Citric acid. асаана Lone EDU bere o PR tance HU EP RIEN 30 وو‎ 
Sodium carbonate ........................................ бо وو‎ 
Water to РРР РРР НИНИ 40 02. 


Rub the arrowroot into а cream with а little water and add the 
rest of the water boiling, and boil for ten minutes, or till per- 
fectly clear; then add the salts. 

As a rough guide as to the quantity to use, every square inch 
of paper should be allowed one minim of the above. Measure 
out the quantity for the size of the paper, pour on to the middle, 
and rapidly brush over the surface with a fairly stiff brush. 
Then, using the brush perfectly upright, dab it all over the 
paper, so as to work the solution into the hollows. Another 
plan is to float the paper on the solution for two minutes, then 
turn face up on a sheet of glass, and go all over the surface 
with the brush well wetted with the solution. Or, if the 
quantity of water be doubled, the paper may be immersed for 
five minutes in it. 

The sensitiser is: — 


Io diviier i. T I E 40 gr. 
Citric acid .......... A E SA E E 26 وو‎ 
Water m 1 OZ. 


This is sufficient for 480 square inches of paper, and must be 
applied with a brush. Dry in the dark. Print out fully and 
tone, fix and wash in usual manner. 


QUICK-DRYING BACKING. 
A quick-drying backing medium that is specially adapted for 
application to large plates when making enlarged negatives in the 
camera is as follows : — 


White SO8D- зета SE 30 gr. 
Methylated Spirit saa и I OZ 
EFythroSlHBe. ee ROSAS о OEE 5 gr. 
о E 4: 55 
Ivory black оао виа esca leue ua 4 us 


Shave the soap fine, or obtain powdered soap from a chemist, 
beat up with the methylated spirit, and then add the colours. Paint 
over the back of plate, and it will dry in a few minutes, and 
can be easily removed with а wet sponge. This backing is also 
suitable, of course, for all plates to be exposed in the ordinary 
way. 
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A GUM-OIL PROCESS. 


M. Gravier calls attention in the Bulletin 


de la Société Francaise to a simple process 
of obtaining prints in greasy ink, which was 
published by Fisch about seventeen years 
ago, but which does not seem to have 
received much notice. 
Gui arabl6- ооо оон ке drea Qa 320 gr 
Water ызылдагы кедри Se RUE TUM o eut eate ad 1,000 C.C 
Dissolve and add slowly:— 
Tartátric- аса оба 70 gr. 
а 250 С.С. 
Then add :— . 
Ferric chloride solution 45 deg. B. .................. 225 gr. 
And finally : — 
Manganese sulphate ....................................... IO gr. 
Maler. ARETE нке ОО ныр бане dd sacral codd as 25 С.С. 


Allow to stand for some hours and then filter. Coat the paper 
by means of a broad brush, and dry. Printing must be done 
under a positive, and the paper then rolled up with a glue roller 
and printing ink. The paper should then be immersed in water, 
and the surface gently rubbed with a tuft of cotton-wool to de- 
velop the picture, which will be formed in the ink in a manner 
similar to the oil process. The method is capable of consider- 
able modification, and is worth experimenting with. 


CLEANING FILMS OFF OLD NEGATIVES. 


There is a right way and a wrong way of doing this; the 
right way is to soak the negatives over-night, or longer, in a 
basin of fairly strong soda and water, and, when ready, transfer 
them to very hot water. This will bring off the most obstinate 
films. They will be found to vary in their behaviour according 
to the brand of plate and the developer. Pyro seems to toughen 
the film more than hydroquinone and metol ; anyhow, some films 
do not dissolve, but peel off, and these are the easiest to deal 
with, and will often strip easily after the soaking in cold soda 
solution without the hot water. If a plate is seen to be fogged, 
or otherwise spoilt on development, and is put to dry without 
fixing, the film always peels off easily. Some films of softer 
gelatine do not peel oft, but dissolve bodily when transferred 
to the hot water, and the glass only needs a rub with a piece 
of rag to clear it. The most difficult cases are those where the 
film is not soft enough to dissolve, but too tender to peel off; 
but if the bulk of the gelatine is scraped off with the edge 
of another plate, and the rest rubbed rather hard with the rag, 
these can also be got clean. ‘The plates can be put into another 
bowl of cold water as they are cleaned, to wash off any soda or 
floating bits of gelatine before they are dried. А pile of nega- 
tives put to soak in a basin will be found to stick together like 
limpets as the gelatine gets wet unless means are taken to 
prevent it. This is easily done by winding a length of string 
in and out of the plates, so that each is slightly separated from 
the next, and the end of the string also gives a useful handle. 


موو ———— 


LEADERS. VIEWS 


3 


Under this headinp letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. Tt 
must be that the Editor 
will not be responsible for opinions expressed by 


corre spondents. 


understood, however, 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND MOTORING IN 
GERMANY AND FRANCE. 
Sig,—Possibly you will remember being bothered by me 
some months ago about the best way to send exposed films 
safely home to England from abroad, so as not to have them 
on cne in the event of getting into trouble through photo- 

graphing forbidden objects innocently. 

You recommended me to send them home by post as an 
ordinary letter, a dozen at a time, in light-tight envelopes, 
enclosed in an ordinary outer one. 


I have just returned from a six weeks’ motor tour in Germany, 
and when in that country sent home thirty-five envelopes of a 
dozen films each, all half-plate except seven. I also sent back 
four half-plate envelopes from France. They were not registered, 
but every single one reached home safely, none were opened 
or tampered with in any way, and, judging by the films, which 
are now developed, there was no damage done to them by 
the Post Office stamping whatever. I must thank you very 
much indeed for telling me of this plan, which has proved 
the greatest success. 

Perhaps I ought to mention that it is desirable to use very 
strong envelopes, particularly for the half-plate films. Canvas 
lined outer envelopes are what I should recommend to avoid 
risk of the letter package getting accidentally torn. 

While in Germany I never got into any trouble cver snapping. 
I never expected to, but still, I was much happier getting 
rid of the films as a precaution. I found the Germans were a 
little touchy about photography in Alsace, chiefly, I am told, 
owing to the fact that the neighbouring French officers are 
extremely keen on it and much admire German scenery. On 
the frontier itself (Col. de Schlucht) I got.permission to take 
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photographs, but failed to get it for the road down the moun- 
tain, where they have got forts. 

There are a certain number of fortified towns to be met, 
generally extremely picturesque, but where photography, judg- 
ing by the notices forbidding it, is not looked upon with favour. 
In these localities I left my cameras in their cases, although 
it was very annoying to pass by such lovely views as they 
usually seem to surround their fortresses with. 

We went for three days to Ober-Ammergau. We took a 
box for the play, and I sat out the first half, which 1 
found quite enough. I had been told everywhere that photo- 
graphy was not allowed there, but discovered that our neigh- 
bours in the next box had got a Kodak, and were snapping 
hard. They went on with it the whole of the morning, and, I 
am told, in the afternoon as well. No notice was taken of 
them by the officials, but no one else seemed doing any photo- 
graphy so whether it is allowed or not I don't know. 

I am afraid, however, that their results will not be much, 
as all the acting was far away, and mostly under cover, while 
theirs was only a small Kodak with a common lens. I should 
say that one wanted a focal-plane camera, very fast plates, 
and a very fast lens of extremely long focus, to be able to turn 
out any decent results from the boxes, while, from the look of 
the best (10$.) seats I should think photography from them 
was impossible, even if allowed. We went to what we were 
told by everyone was the best house in Ober-Ammergau, 
stayed there three days, during which time it rained continually. 
It certainly was the largest house, but the food was uneatable, 
and the whole place smelt oí drains We made the mistake 
of turning up in a 75-h.p. six-cylinder Mercedes landaulette, 
with maid, chauffeur, and courier, the result being that our 
three days’ misery cost the two of us, with servants, just over 
£55. 

Next time we go to Ober-Ammergau, if we ever do, we intend 
to turn up by train, third class, in our oldest clothes, and carry- 
ing a small hand-bag each for luggage. This, however, has 
nothing to do with photography. 

Whea going back to France from Germany, the French 
custom officials amused themselves by opening every film pack- 
box I had on the car, but did nothing further, except turning 
all our luggage out into the road on a pouring wet day in 
a vain hunt for the cigars we had not got.—Yours truly, 

Alton. C. D. UK, 


VERASCOPE VIEWS IN THE LANTERN. 

SIR,—I had occasion last winter to use a few Verascope photos 
in the lantern. To do this, I cut out a hole the size of the 
photo in a piece of stout card to go in the carrier; round this 
hole I glued pieces of card same thickness as glass slide, and 
kept slide in place by a thin elastic band. This arrangement 
answered well. This cardboard carrier can be made in half an 
hour, plus the time for the glue to set. 

I have also enlarged a few Verascope pictures to lantern 
size.— Yours truly, JOHN HENRY KNIGHT. 

Farnham. 


“PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS.” 

SIR,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of yesterday's 
date, enclosing cheque for one guinea, being the prize for 
the ‘‘ Observant Readers’ " competition, for which please accept 
my best thanks. 

I find the competition extremely interesting, and it is most 
useful in that it trains one to look for the most essential 
qualities in regard to photographic apparatus and materials.— 
I am, yours truly, 

Eltham, Kent. CHAS. REEVES. 


THE * ROWE” FUND. 
HE following amounts are 
to hand for the fund now 
being raised on behalf of Mr. 
Charles R. Rowe, late assistant 
editor of Photography, who is 
now in hospital and in urgent 
need of assistance : — 
Amounts previously Z s. d. 


acknowledged ... 515 o 
James А. Sinclair 1 го 
Gi BH. Bent «uus ото 6 


Will readers, during their 
holiday enjoyment, remember 
this deserving case and send 
along a contribution? 
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The London Salon of Photography.—Readers are reminded that 
entries for the London Salon of Photography, which is to be 
held at the galleries of the Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond 
Street, London, W., from September 2 to October 7, close on 
August 23 (pictures from the country and abroad), or August 
26 if delivered by hand unpacked. All pictures must be sent to 
the packing agents, Messrs. Bourlet and Sons, 17 and 18, 
Nassau Street, Middlesex Hospital, W., and not to the 
galleries. We have still a few entry forms, which we shall 
be pleased to send to readers on receipt of stamp. 


Change of Address.—We are notified that the offices of our 
contemporary, The Bioscope, are now situated at 85, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C. 


“ Photographic Scraps," the useful little monthly publication 
issued by Ilford, Ltd., contains, in the August number, season- 
able articles on * The Holiday Camera," “ Seaside Portraiture,” 
etc. 


A Useful Instrument for Tourists.—Messrs. J. Lizars, of тот 
and 107, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, have issued a little instru- 
ment for detecting the slightest trace of dampness in beds, 
clothing, etc. И is quite simple in construction, and should 
prove very useful to the traveller. 


To Pictorial Photographers.—Mr. W. ]. Sayers, 181, High 
Street, Chatham, would be pleased to hear from any pictorial 
workers in Chatham and district, with a view to forming a 
society, as at present there does not appear to be any photo- 
graphic organisation in this populous town. 


Illingworth’s £100 Prize Competition.—The final date for re- 
ceiving entries for the Cash Prize Competition held by Messrs. 
Illingworth and Co., Ltd., of Willesden Junction, N.W., is 
August 31, and readers who have not already secured particulars 
are advised to write to the above address without delay. 


Photographic Plates in Spain.—We gather from the British 
Trades Journal that the Customs class photographic plates under 
glassware. They used to be almost exclusively imported from 
France, but large quantities now reach Santander from 
England bv the sea route, and this has created a serious competi- 
tion for the French article. 


Trade Lectures and Demonstrations Wanted.—At the council 
meeting of the Shropshire Camera Club, held on the 12th ult., 
Mr. Percy Murrell, ** Portland," Shrewsbury, was elected hon. 
secretary in the place of Mr. W. O. Wilding, who has resigned. 
Mr. Murrell will be pleased to receive intimations of trade 
lectures, as he is anxious to complete the club programme for 
the ensuing season. 


Lectures for Photographic Societies. — Messrs. Griffin, of Kings- 
way, W.C., inform us that they have made arrangements for 
lectures on the subject of Noctona Gaslight Paper, to be 
delivered before photographic societies during the coming winter. 
Messrs. Thos. Young, A. W. Green, and A. Webb have been 
specially engaged for the purpose, and the demonstration will 
include several new features in connection with gasligh? 
printing. Secretaries of societies should write to Messrs. 
Griffin without delay for particulars as to vacant dates, etc. 


Group taken at the Annual Outing of the Staff of Thomas Illingworth & Co., Ltd. (See А. P.,’’ p. 96, July 26). 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADV ICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 


sent in every case (not for publication). АП queries and 
prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor. 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, sa, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


<“ Query " or " Criticism " on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Dev: lopment. КА 
І shall be mucb obliged for your opinion as 
to the general utility of tank development. I 
am inexperienced and wish to know if they 
would turn out better negatives from faulty 
exposures, i.e., will tank development pro- 
duce as good negatives from two plates ex- 
posed 1-50 second and two seconds when 
the correct exposure was 1-10th second? My 
difficulty is knowing by sight when a nega- 
tive is correctly developed. A. T. (Lincoln). 
If you could beg or borrow two or three 
£ood negatives and examine them care- 
fully they would give you a better idea of 
what a negative should look like than 
pages of verbal description. For a be- 
ginner tank development, which takes into 
consideration both the temperature of 
the developer and the time of immersion, 
will give the best average results, and in 
most cases also will give the best results 
from faulty exposures. But you must clearly 
understand once for all that if a certain 
margin of exposure is overstepped (as 
under or over exposure) no development 
will give entirely satisfactory results. 
Your hypothetical exposure figures are 
not very happy. The 1-бо has had one- 
fifth of the correct exposure, viz., 1-roth 
sec., while the 2 sec. plate has had 20 
times correct time. So that the error 1S 
four times greater in cne direction than it 
i: in the other. But in any such case 
your question is too general and vague. 
With some subjects slight under-exposure 
might be fatal, while in other imaginable 
cases considerable over-exposure might 
not render the negative useless. We may 
commend to your notice Watkins’ time and 
temperature developer, as that provides a 
sliding scale, so that you merely need 
take the temperature with a thermometer. 
and then use your watch for timing. 
Combined Developing and Fixing 
or Ferrotype. 
I have a ferrotype camera (American), and 
cannot obtain success with the combined 
ferrotype developer and fixer I have been 
using. Will you kindly give me a formula 
for a combined developer and fixer for ferro- 
type plates? W. L. М. (Ferndale). 
Combined development and fixing is by 
mo means a universally satisfactory pro- 
cess, and it appears that small variations 
in the purity or condition of the “ hypo " 
very materially influence the result. The 
following is, perhaps, the best formula :— 


А) Pyro-catechin ...................... 200 gr. 
Crystallised sodium sulphite 3 oz. 
Water онан as 18 oz 


(В) Caustic soda ....................... 200 gr 
Water ве 20 OZ 
(C) “ Hypo °° ........................... I OZ 
АКСА м URS т 02. 
The above are stock solutions. For use 


mix one volume of C, one volume of B, 
six volumes of A, and eighteen volumes 
of water. 


Rapidity of Lenses and Plates. 

I gather that the “rapidity ” of a lens de- 
pends on its aperture; in other words, on the 
quantity of light it will allow to pass in a 
iven time: Ё/8 being twice as “fast EL 

[11, etc. ; also that the “quickness” or 
"slowness" of plates means their relative 
sensitiveness to фе action of a given inten- 
sity or quantity of light as measured by 
time, e.g., plates of 200 H. and D. requirin 
half as long exposure as plates of 100, an 
twice as long as plates of 400. In practice, 
can these properties of lenses and plates be 
made interchangeable pr complementary: 2.¢., 
will a quick plate make up for a slow lens? 
For instance, a lens at Е/11 is only half as 
rapid as F/8; can this be made up for by 
using a plate of double speed, say 400 
H. and D. instead of 200? 

A. T. (Madron). 


Yes, certainly, one can combine the ad- 
vantages of rapid plates with rapid lenses. 
Thus, by way of example, suppose we 
have three plate speeds, viz., 100, 200 and 
400 Н. and D., and a lens with three 
stops, e.g. F/8, F/11 and F/16. Now, the 
relative time value of these stops is in 
the proportion of 1, 2, and 4. Thus, with 
these three stops and three plates we can 
get nine combinations, which perhaps may 
be best seen in tabular form thus— 


| Stops 
Plat 
Speed. | F/8 Ет |  Fh6 
| | (1) (2) | (4) 
100 | I 2 | 4 
| 
200 | 4 I | 2 
| 
400. | i | } | І 


Just by way of ‘example, let us suppose 
that for a certain subject the exposure 
with the medium stop, F/11, and medium 
plate speed 200 is 1 sec. Then obviously by 
doubling the plate speed to 400, and using 
a stop admitting only half the former light, 
viz., F/16, we get the same exposure; or 
by doubling the light-admitting opening 
of the stop to F/8, and halving the plate 
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speed, viz., 100, we again arrive at I sec. 
Thus we have three combinations of stop 
and plate speed, all requiring the same 
exposure. Of course you quite understand 
that these three combinations would not 
yield absolutely identical negatives as re- 
gards sharpness of definition, except per- 
haps in the case of very distant objects. 


Toning. 
(1) How many grains of gold or platinum 
will tone a 1s. packet of paper? (2) Does a 
formula containing double quantity of gold 
last twice as long? (3) When is a bath ex- 
hausted? Can you suggest a simple experi- 
ment, etc.? A. K. (Bramley). 
We cannot lay down any hard and fast 
rule, because a dark print of, let us say, 
an interior would require more gold or 
platinum than a light print of a snow 
scene, vignetted portrait, etc. But put 
roughly it is desirable to allow one grain 
of metal for two square feet of dark pic- 
tures or three square feet of light pictures 
(excluding extremes in both directions). 
(2) This is not necessarily the case. (3) 
A toning bath may iefuse to act before 
all the metal is used up if it becomes 
contaminated with certain substances. 
If you add a small quantity, say 4 oZ., 
of a strong solution of iron protosulphate 
it will thr»w down the gold or a dark 
cloudy deposit. 


BlacKening Aluminium. 

Would you kindly tell me how I can blacken 

the aluminium partition of my dark slides? 

The black comes off in dust if rubbed. 

Р. D. В. (Ferryhill). 

The following methods have been re 
commended for blackening aluminium : (1) 
The metal is well rubbed with a clean 
rag and strong kitchen soda and water, to 
get rid of any grease. It is then coated 
with albumen by beating up the white of 
an egg and straining it through muslin. 
The albumen coating is allowed to dry, 
and then heated to a dull red heat, 
and allowed to cool. (2) Clean the sur- 
face thoroughtly with fine emery powder 
ог emery cloth, then give it an even coat- 
ing with olive oil, and heat it over a spirit 
lamp until it turns black. (3) Prepare the 
following mixture :—Hydrochloric acid, 
1j oz.; iron sulphate, 1 drm.; white 
arsenic (1.е., arsenious anhydride, t.e., 
arsenious oxide), 1 drm.; water, 1j oz. 
The aluminium is first thoroughly cleaned 
with fine emery cloth, and then dipped 
in the above “ arsenic bronze ” bath. (4) 
Add 50 gr. of gum sandarac to 1 oz. of 
absolute alcohol; when dissolved add 
slowly, mixing thoroughly, 3. gr. of 
nigrosin. Apply this with a soft brush 
and allow to dry thoroughly before touch. 
ing it. 
Enlarging, etc. 

(1) What plates would you advise for enlarged 

negatives (daylight focussing enlarger)? (a) 

What are process plates; are they suitable 

for enlarging, etc.? G. P. (Heathfield) 

Better use plates of ordinary speed, :.е., 
about 80-100 H. and D., as they will give 
you good latitude in exposure, and 
rapidity of exposure is of no importance. 
(2) “ Process” plates аге specially 
designed to give brilliant contrasty 
negatives, and are used for making “ pro- 
cess " blocks for printing illustrations 
such as you see in the pages of this 
Journal. Their speed is usually between 
10 and 20 H. and D. They would not be 
suitable for making enlarged negatives, 
except in quite special cases. (3) As the 
two plates you mention have the same 
speed, you may use whichever vou 
prefer. 
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Mr. Carnegie, 
Please Note. 


They had read all the 
English photographic jour- 
nals in the society's library 
and then they turned to 
the American and Colonial 
papers to read the best bits 
out of the English ones 
over again. Finally, it occurred to them to talk. “‘ Tre- 
mendously flat the R. P. S. Exhibition is going to fall this 
year,” said one, provokingly. “ That so? » * Bound to be; 
no trade section, and, besides, Pall Mall in August is not 
Regent Street in October." * We never made a profit bigger 
than a Z5 note when we were at Pall Mall before," put in the 
reminiscencist. “ They should have taken the Horticultural 
Hall, said another. “ Or built a gallery for themselves," 
added one who believed in taking risks, ** and let it out when 
they didn't want ıt.” “ That idea would cost thousands," said 
a member of the Council—* what with the Budget and every- 
thing, thousands and thousands." “ Carnegie's address is 
Skibo Castle," said a quiet one. “ Oh, but Carnegie only goes 
in for libraries and organs, and we are neither the one nor 
the other." “ Not an organ?” said the man who had first 
spoken. “ Don't we use stops?” “ And we have а bellows,” 
added another. “ And always pipes—and a piper,” said a third. 
* And plenty of wind," said the first again; " really, come to 
think of it, photography is very like an organ." And then 
they began to talk about the Salon. 


The Photographic Holiday. 

The man who wrote that in the multitude of counsellors 
there was safety belonged to the ante-photographic era. At 
any rate, he lived before amateurs forsook the good old practice 
of doing their photography-in their employers’ time, and con- 
centrated it all in their summer holidays, which we are assured 
they do now. I have just laid down the one hundred and 
first article of this season on the subject of camera work on 
holiday. The photographic press and the photographic 
columns in the dailies have lately had but one desire—to speed 
the holiday-maker. And yet the cumulative effect of it all 
on me has not been satisfactory. When I came to the twenty- 
fifth article 1 was still going strong, although my list of things 
to remember suggested setting up a system of mnemonics forth- 
with. By the fiftieth I was drooping and my memoranda lagging 
behind. By the seventy-fifth I was saying in my heart that 
I would forgo this year’s holiday, and by the hundred and 
е ы nothing would ever again induce me to take a camera 
abroad. 


Embarrassment of Riches. 

The collection of material relating to holiday photography, 
which will be available to the public after my death, contains 
an embarrassment of riches. The trouble is that there are so 
many contradictions—one writer urges the amateur to add some- 
thing to his kit which another says must be added on no account 
if his sanity is to be preserved—that a detailed classification 
would not be easy. I shall leave that job to my executors. But 
it does fall into two obvious groups: first, the things that you 
should take with you, and, secondly, the things that you should 
take when you get there. It is possible that none of the men 
who have been advising us on the subject have ever done 
any holiday photography. I have, and if the common ex- 
perience is at all like mine, the important thing to write about 
will be, not the things to take with you, nor the things to 
take when you get there, but the things to take after it is 
all over. А tragic list could be compiled of these last, but 
cyanide of potassium by the mouth is only to be recommended 
in extreme cases 


The Seaside Landlady. 
Among the difficulties attending photographic holiday-making 
there has been no reference to the most grim and outstanding 
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of them all. This is the seaside landlady. There are ежсер- 
tions, but, аз а rule, she does not sympathise with photo- 
graphic aspirations. She does, indeed, know that photography 
exists, for on the evening of your arrival she shows you а 
photograph of herself, taken a year or two ago, when she was 
a girl. But later on, when you use the wash-hand basin for 
plate-washing and prop your negatives against a tumbler stuck 
up in the centre, you get into her disfavour. Mr. Robinson, 
she hints, did not carry on like that, and you do not pay 
what Mr. Robinson paid. At length, on finding a bit of ruby 
fabric, seemingly useless, оп your dressing-table, the idea that 
you may be Dr. Crippen takes possession of the little house- 
maid. She forthwith decides to assist Scotland Yard by taking 
possession of the bottles containing your solutions, and thus 
preventing your suicide. The only solace is that nothing 15 
ever finally lost in seaside lodgings. It 1s only gone before. 
You will find it again under “ Extras.” 


Over the Garden Wall. 


There is something of the Mary who was quite contrary— 
she possessed a garden, by the way—in the suggestion, which 1 
find in a lady’s paper, that the best way to photograph our 
own garden is to call upon our neighbour and request рег- 
mission to take it from his back-window. The window or the 
roof of the adjoining house, it seems, will reveal unknown, but 
most pleasing, aspects of our own patch. It will show us the 
summer-house at a new angle. It will tell us exactly how our 
lawn appeals to our neighbour’s critical eyes. It will, perhaps, 
even convince the man of the house of the eccentricity of his 
flower-beds. The same thing could, of course, be done with 
regard to a view of our neighbour’s garden from our own 
back windows, but, unfortunately, the impediment to garden 
photography on the mutual system is always the disgraceful 
condition of the piece of ground next door. А daily line of linen 
and woollens is apt to strike an aggressive note, and a dustbin 
to be just a thought too dominant, even for pictorialism. 
In other respects the photography of one another’s gardens 
would bear thinking about. It might tend to neighbourliness. 
Similarly it might not. 


Whitewash. 
<“ Whitewash . . . is not a drawback from the photographic 
point of view.” —T ke Scottish Field. 


A word of comfort understood, 
And, really, is there aught the matter 
If * pros " employ it when they would 
The fairly fair ones flatter? 


And when Rose shows me with a blush 
Her first attempt at picture-making, 

May I so swing the whitewash brush 
As though I wasn’t faking ! 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT ОЕ 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


reson. WHAT IS UNDER - EXPOSURE ? 


F you ask us for a 
definition of under- 
exposure, we сап 
only say that it is a 
less exposure than 
that necessary to 
give the required 
effect. This defini- 
tion is based, one 
may say, on the 
definition of  cor- 
rect exposure—that 
correct exposure is 
that exposure which 
gives the desired 

effect. It must be fairly obvious 

that if a worker gets what he wants he 
has worked correctly—from his own 
point of view of course. It is for this 
reason that we think the expression 


negative. The ideal negative is one principally, but metol-hydroquinone, 
which gives a complete scale of tones  pyro-soda, and several of the other 
from deepest shadow to highest light. developers will have practically the 
We want to make this 

point very clear to you 

in the simplest possible Г 

way, and clear from | 
your point of view as a 
practical worker. Рег- 
haps we can help you 
by drawing two or three 
diagrams. Here (fig. 
1) we have a diagram 
which represents the 
ideal negative. Each 
of the vertical lines, 
а, Б, с, d, е, f, р, h, j, 
К, 1, and т represents 
the thickness or opacity, 
or degree of blackness, 
of the various parts of 
the ideal negative. At 
a we have the thickness 
or opacity of the highest 


light, while at n, of course, we have 
no opacity, but the clear glass of the 
deepest touch of shadow. Of course, 
you will remember that in a negative 
the highest light is the blackest por- 
мА? TONES ` xcov rion. 
Now one of the things necessary for 
"normal exposure" is preferable to the production of this ideal negative is 
"correct exposure." You will see that sufficient exposure to give proper de- 
normal exposure is that degree of ex- tail in the deepest shadow. If you do 
posure which wil give us a normal not give long enough exposure, you 
will not record anything 
between m and n, and 
the shorter the exposure 
you give the less you will 
record at the k, l, m, n 
end of the base line. So 
that this diagram (fig. 2) 
shows how an under- 
exposed negative is 
represented. Here, as 
you will see, all the 
shadows are clear glass. 
Let us look  báck 
again for a moment at 
fip. 1. You see the two 
dotted lines n o and 
п z. These have to do 
with development. You 
have been using for the 
development of your 
plates azol ог rodinal 
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same effect in working. You may take 
it that with, say, rodinal and a normally 
exposed plate, yow get the image out 
all over the plate within a few seconds 
of the commencement of development. 
With metol-hydroquinone or pyro-soda, 
the time is a little longer. (When 
pyro-ammonia is used for what is called 
"tentative development," this is not 
always the case.) But let us confine 
ourselves to the developer you are 
accustomed to—rodinal If you took 
out your plate after developing it for, 
say, one minute, you would have a very 
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thin negative, but one with detail every 
where. You may remember we tried 
this experiment a few weeks ago, 
developing eight plates for varying 
times (sce. Novices’ Note УВооК for 
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May 24th, 1910, the twelfth lesson). 
So the line n z would represent the 
negative which had 13 minutes’ develop- 
ment, the line n x the negative which 
had 5 minutes’ development, and the 
line n o the negative which had 8 
minutes, This should make it clear to 
you that the height of the wedge in the 


diagram is determined by the duration 
of development, and the length of the 
wedge by exposure. 

Suppose you have a plate which has 
had much too short an exposure, but 
that you go on developing a long time 
in the attempt to bring out detail in 


the shadows. You will get a negative 
represented by the dotted line j x in 
fig. 2. That is, the high-light portion 
will have enormous opacity, while the 
shadow tones, being under-exposed or 
probably not exposed at all, will be 
clear glass. Such a negative will be 
very harsh, very black and white; in 
fact, aptly described by the phrase of 
the early photographers, “soot and 
whitewash.” 

So far we have supposed an ideal 
negative, and such a negative could 
only be produced on an ideal plate. 
But now we must notice the deficien- 
cies of the plate. А rapid plate, when 
under-exposed, will often render detail 
in the shadows but feebly, the shadow 
‘tones not being in proper relation to 
the half tones of the picture. From 
this you will see that it 1s not safe to 


-accept “detail in the shadows" as a 
«criterion of normal ^xposure. Неге is 
another diagram which shows you 


(hg. 3) how the thicknesses, or opaci- 
ties, of the shadow tones is insufficient. 
That is, a negative represented by this 


SOME FURTHER NOTES ON FAULTS IN 


N addition ‘to the defects in negatives, 

their causes and remedies, described 
in the last issue of THE А. P. AND P. №. 
(page 126), the following faults which fre- 
quently occur in beginners' negatives, and 
their remedies, should also be noted :— 

(a) The negative prints the reverse way 
to the subject in nature. The cause of 
this is that the plate was the wrong way 
round in the slide or plate-holder. If the 
reversal is of importance, the film should 
either be stripped and reversed on a new 


(Supplement 2.) 


diagram would be under-exposed, 
although there would be some visible 
detail in the shadows. In order to get 
proper printing strength in the shadows 
more exposure would be necessary. 
You may be warned by this to avoid 
making negatives with a good deal of 
clear-glass shadows. И you have been 
getting such negatives, 
negatives which look 
very pretty and spark- 
ling, just try giving 
double the exposure and 
slightly shorten the time 
of development, and vou 
will find that though the 
negatives may look less 


pretty, you will get 
prints giving а Шаг 
better representation of 
the subjects photo- 
graphed. 

You have heard us 


say in connection with 
our work a good many 
times that almost еуегу- 
where we must make a 
compromise. For in- 
stance, you have seen 
that we cannot get a camera which will 
do everything. If it is best and most 
suitable for architecture, it cannot be so 
handy for snapshots of street scenes. 
So here in our negative making. We 
may give a reasonably full exposure 
and get satisfactory gradation in our 
shadow tones, but if there are any уегу 
brightly lighted portions in our subject, 
they will probably be over-exposed. 1f 
our high lights are only moderately 
bright, we shall be all 
right. In a portrait, for 
example, we can regu- 
late our lighting so as 
to soften the contrast. 
But some subjects have 
dark shadows and very 
bright high lights. Such 
subjects are said to have 
a long range. When we 
try to photograph a 
long-range subject, the 
result is something like 
what one would get if 
one attempted to sing a 
song with a compass 
extending from the 
deepest notes а good 
bass could sing to the 
highest notes Tetrazzini 
could reach. The range of notes would 
be beyond the compass of the voice. So 
the range of tones in such a subject 
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support, or the negative copied in the 
camera. 

(b | The negative shows two or more 
outlines of each object. In this case the 
camera was probably shaken during ex- 
posure. The only remedy to disguise this 
defect is to print on very rough paper 
and retouch the negative slightly before- 
hand. А 

(с) The negative shows streaks of fog 
either from one corner or from one end. 
In the first case it may be due to a hole 
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would be beyond the compass of the 
plate. Some subjects have so extended 
a range that it is hopeless to attempt 
them in photography, and the painter 
can only suggest them. Here are two 
negatives and prints from them. The 
picture of the cathedral is very badly 
under-exposed. You will notice that 277 
sense of distance is lost. The negative 
of the sheep is more nearly correctlv or 
normally exposed. But the deep 
shadows in the foliage of the principal 
tree are under-exposed, and at the 


same time the sunlit distance is over- 
This 


exposed. is an example of a 


subject with a fairly long range. In 
this case, twice as much exposure would 
have made little difference to the 
distance, but would have very much 
improved the дна у of the rendering 
of the foliage. In the majority of 
cases it is safest to avoid under- 
exposure of the shadow tones. Very 
occasionally you may decide that the 


shadow or shadows are of such small 
area, relatively, that they may be 
sacrificed, and the shorter exposure 


needed to do justice to the high lights 


may be given. In such cases it їз Often 
possible to do a little hand work on the 
negative to soften the shadows. 


NEGATIVES. 


in the corner of the slide. In the second 
case the pull-out of the dark slide may 
let in light; or either defect may be 
caused by light entering between dark 
slide and camera back. The defect may 
be remedied sometimes by careful local 
reduction. Hole in dark slide should be 
stopped up with black putty. Pull-out 
shutters should always be put in straight 
and not cornerwise. If the defect is very 
bad, camera and slides should be sent to 
the makers for inspection су | o 
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FTER all is said and done, the most 
А interesting part of the world in which 
we live is the human part, i.e., that made 
up by the sayings and doings of our fellow 
creatures. The natural occupations 
of life, though abundantly familiar, 
are yet ever interesting. Have you 
ever noticed when passing along 
the streets of London, or any other 
big town, that idlers at once collect 
round a workman who is doing 
something? In acting thus, they 
are doubtless quite unconsciously 
following the impulses of what is 
now instinct, but inherited from 
the time probably about a million 
years ago when man began to be 
gregarious, and live a companion 
life instead of building his solitary 
nest in a tree, and regarding every 
other human being as his enemy. 
However, this is carrying our 
thoughts rather further than the 
history of photography will take 
us, so let us hark back to the 
three prints selected for this week’s 
study. The connecting link is at 
once seen to be the fact that in 
each case we have a quite homely 
occupation depicted. A few days 
ago someone asked me, What is a 
genre picture? Наа these three 
prints been available we could 
have said here are three genre 
subjects, i.e., just homely people 
engaged in every-day occupations. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners' Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
Pl technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


By Frank Gorgees. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ; exposure, 
3 secs. ; lens, Busch; stop, КУ; time of day, 3.30 pam., 
October; developer, pyro; printing srocess, Leto 
Sclf- toning. | 


(Supplement 3.) 


In А, the first thing that strikes us 
is that the picture space is too small for 
the figure, and that when this person 
straightens herself to ease the inevitable 


> 25 Е x 
В.—ТнЕе Last Drop. By Robert S. Page. 

Technical data: Plate, 
fens, Celor; stop, #15; taken at night, 
veloper, Imperial Standard ; printing process, Seltona, 


backache, she will bash her head against 
the picture-frame. This leads us to an 
important principle in figure pictures, 
viz., that there must be enough picture 
space to allow of a reasonable amount of 
movement. 

If we contrast fig. А with fig. B in 
this respect, we feel that the model in 
B could stand straight up without any 
such dire consequences, and so this 
cramped, cabined, and confined idea 
does not arise. 

The fault in А is due to one of two 
things—either the photographer brought 
his camera too close to the figure, or he 
has used the trimming knife too gener- 
ouslv. 

We suspect the first explanation is the 
true one, because it is confirmed by the 
somewhat strongly accentuated perspec- 
tive effect of the basket, washing-tub, and 
box.  Possiblv the worker was anxious 
to get the figure on as large a scale as 
possible, and did not think. about the 
packed-up look which would result. 

Before quitting this print, 1t 15 onlv 
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Imperial S.R. Flashlight; 
Vay; de- 
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Ву W. Richards. 


C.—Tur CHASER 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial 5.К.; 
exposure, б secs.; lens, К.К.; stop, F/10; 


4 А 
time of day, 2 p m., April; developer, hydro- 


guinone ; brinting process, Celerio Gaslight, 


fair to say that all three examples in 
this week's group are specimens of 
careful and creditable technique, and 
also they deserve a word of praise all 
round, inasmuch as in no case are the 
models staring at the camera, but in 
each instance one could very well 
imagine them to have been quite un- 
conscious of the proximity of the 
camera. It will be at once seen that 
this apparent absence of conscious 
posing gives an air of naturalness which 
at once captivates our sympathetic in- 
terest. 

Now in B one of the first things to 
catch the eye is the dark square patch 
in the left upper corner. This basket 
should have been removed. Next, we 
have rather too many miscellaneous 
objects on the floor in the left lower 
corner. The broomstick against the 
wall is an acceptable touch, and gives 
a pleasant bit of tone and shadow. The 
chief fault, however, is in the matter 
of lighting, or rather the direction of 

incident light. This is evidently from some- 
where behind the camera. The result 1s 
that various objects for the most part hide 
their own shadows from us, the consequence 
being that we get a flat look, 1.е., an absence 
of adequate suggestion of relief, 

Turning to our third illustration, C, we 
here see the great help obtained by a side 
rather than a дасё. The student should 
take special notice of the half-tones about 
the heads and arms, observing how their 
delicate shadows help in bringing out 
modelling. 

The chief fault here will be at once seen 
to be the confusion due to the presence 
of too many objects on the bench and in the 
background, and also the confusion of the 
two figures, one behind the other. Just at 
first glance one gets the suggestion of a man 
with two heads. Manv beginners make the 
mistake of thinking that anvthing which ts 
quite “natural is sure to look all right in 
a picture. Doubtless a crowded work bench 
mav be natural enough, but it does not take 
one long to recognise that the fact that a 
less crowded scene would kaye been better. 
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Awarded a Beginners! Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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By CECIL С. EARP. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ortho. ; lens, Goerz; stop, FIÓ.S : exposure, 125th sec. ; time of day, noon, May; developer, amidol у printing process, 
4 


bromide enlargement. 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS. By ARTHUR ELLIOTT (Scuth Africa’. 
From the Second Exhibition of Photographs by Colonial workers, now open at '' The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre И.С. 
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From tne Second Exhibition of I hotcgraphis by Colonial workers, а the A. P. Little Gal ery,” 52, Lang Acre, WAC. 
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We understand that his Majesty King George У. has 
signified his willingness to continue the Royal patronage 
to the Royal Photographic Society 
THE R. P. 3. which was graciously accorded by his 
ROYAL PATRONS. predecessor on the Throne. An 
announcement to that effect was made 
at the ordinary meeting of the society last Tuesday 
evening. 
е o g 
Avoiding halation with ordinary unbacked plates was 
the subject of a recent article by Dr. Stolze in a 
German contemporary, in which he 
HALATION AND pointed out that no backing is 
UNBACKED PLATES. absolutely necessary if a thickly- 
coated plate be used, and if it is 
developed also with a quick-working developer. А very 
rapid developer acts on the outer surface of the film more 
especially, whilst a slow developer penetrates to the back 
of the film before much action takes place. Naturally 
the worst of the halation is at the back of the film, and 
hence the advantage of using а developing solution 
which works very rapidly. Rodinal, diluted in the usual 
manner, but without the addition of any bromide, is 
recommended by Dr. Stolze for giving '' anti-halo ’ 
results on slow, and therefore opaque, plates, while we 
are told that even pyro-soda, without bromide, may be 
employed with success. The control of development 
` can be brought about by the dilution of the developer to 
some extent where no bromide is used, though this, of 
course, protracts the development, which should be as 
rapid as possible. 
о & & 
There is every indieation that the exhibition of the 
London Salon of..Photography, to be held in the Fine 
Art Society's Galleries, New Bond 
PROSPECTS FOR THE Street, will be one of the finest 
LONDON SALON. international shows of pictorial 
photography yet brought together 
in London. The size of the Galleries will necessitate a 
very vigorous selection, but the quality of the accepted 
pictures should by this means be of the highest. We 
understand from the secretary that many workers of 
repute who have refrained from exhibiting in the past at 
the London exhibitions will again be represented. This 
is a step in the right direction, and indicates that the 
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work of the committee of the London Salon is being 
appreciated. We have recently, too, had visits from 
two prominent workers from across the Atlantic—Mr. 
Н. Mortimer-Lamb, of Montreal, and Mr. Austin Lid- 
bury, of Buffalo, one of the prominent members of that 
strong body of American workers known as the Photo- 
Pictorialists of Buffalo. Both these gentlemen, in 
expressing their entire sympathy with the aims and 
work of the London Salon, have, moreover, given valu- 
able first-hand impressions as to the real position of 
pictorial photography in America at the present time, 
which tend to confirm the strong and progressive atti- 
tude of the L. S. We may have an opportunity of refer- 
ring to this again later. In the meantime, readers are 
reminded that the sending-day for the Salon is August 
23 for parcels by rail and post, or August 26 for pictures 
delivered by hand unpacked. Entry forms are obtain- 
able from the Secretary, London Salon of Photography, 
Fine Art Society's Galleries, 148, New Bond Street, W., 
or can be supplied from this office. 
eae 


The remarkable results that have been achieved Бу 
trick cinematograph films appear to indicate that there 
can be no limit to the in- 

ACCELERATING NATURE BY penuity and skill with which 
THE CINEMATOGRAPH. these ‘‘’1тргоуетеп($ ”’ on 
natural action are produced. 

The flower-bud films in natural colours announced for 
the Palace Theatre by the wonderful Smith-Urban 
““ Kinemacolour ” are the latest, and in these the bud- 
ding of flowers and the opening of the blossoms—which 
in nature occupies several davs—are disclosed with un- 
canny realism in less than two minutes. The produc- 
tion of these pictures necessitate merely a considerable 
interval of time elapsing between the taking of each 
individual section of the film which builds up the final 
result, but the projected animated picture gives a mar- 
vellous effect, reminiscent of Н. С. Wells’ °°“ Time 
Machine." This application of photography and the 
cinematograph 1$ but another phase of their great educa- 
tional value, and opens up vast possibilities. Subjects 
tedious to watch can be placed before an audience with 
a satisfving rapidity that should appease the most exact- 
ing ‘‘hustler.’’ For instance, the cinematographer 
who cares to devote the time and trouble-to the produc- 
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tion of a film portraying the erection of the new County 
Council Palace on the south side of the Thames at West- 
minster, will be able, in two years’ time, when the build- 
ing may be completed, to visuallv rebuild the structure 
every night before the delighted gaze of the ratepayers 
in the stalls. 
e в е 
Messrs. J. Craig Annan, Glasgow; Arch. Cochrane, 
Barrhead; and J. M. Whitehead, Alva, have been 
appointed the Board of Selection for the 
THE SCOTTISH Scottish Salon, to be held in Glasgow. 
SALON. Messrs. Craig Annan and Cochrane 
served on the Board last year, but we do 
not recollect Mr. Whitehead having before officiated 
as ajudge. As the author of pictures by photography, 
he enjoys a well-merited reputation; in fact, he has been 
characterised as the photographer of peaceful, poetic 
landscapes, and these are admired by all photographers. 
Many of his best-known works have been reproduced in 
our pages. It has been since the initiation of the Salon 
the custom of the Council to invite one-man shows from 
prominent °“ foreigners." Опе of these has always been 
an Englishman, and, as previously announced, this year 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, F.R.I.B.A., Nottingham, has 
been chosen to represent the country “© yont the Tweed.” 
His collection is to include the much-debated '' Under 
the Chestnuts,’’ and it will be interesting to hear the 
criticism of the Scots on the actual picture. The other 
photographer honoured is M. Demachy, whose one-man 
show in London has been so much to the fore recently. 
He has accepted the invitation, and promised a repre- 
sentative collection, which will, it is anticipated, include 
several new pictures. The Art Union will be held as 
usual, and will be secretaried by Mr. R. Milne, who was 
Salon secretary on the Paisley visit. Scottish workers 
are already busily engaged endeavouring to produce 
Salon pictures. 
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Mr. Ives has been renewing his attentions to colour 
photography, and is now putting upon the market a 
one-exposure camera with 
AN ADVANCE IN THREE- which the three primary colour 
COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. record negatives can be made 
with about the same exposure 
as that required for an autochrome plate. The camera 
is of box form, and is provided with one lens with a 
compensating filter. The rays pass direct to a green 
sensitive and a red sensitive plate placed film to film, 
and are intercepted by a yellow transparent reflector, 
placed at an angle of 45 degrees,which reflects an image 
upon a blue sensitive plate lying on the bottom of the 
camera. The green and red sensitive plate are fastened 
together, the blue sensitive plate being hinged to them, 
and dropping into position when desired; the three 
plates together, Mr. Ives terms a °‘ trichromatic plate 
pack.’’ Three prints in fish-glue on collodion are made 
from the negatives, stained up and cemented together. 
& Ф Ф 
The ability one has to turn а gas-light ир or down so 
as to regulate its intensity has made gas far more con- 
venient in many ways than electricity 
AN ADJUSTABLE for photographic work. А new 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. switch is now, however, announced, 
which enables the photographer to 
turn his electric light up or down exactly the same way 
as an ordinary gas jet; the Watkin switch—such is its 
name—is, in fact, a miniature theatre light dimmer, 
something very novel, and quite successful, and gives 
one perfect control over the electric incandescent lamp. 
The particular advantage of the Watkin switch to photo- 
graphers is that when working with very sensitive plates 
they can lower the electric lamp in their dark-room lan- 
tern, reducing the intensity of the light—and also in- 
creasing its redness; the more the light is reduced, the 
redder the filament of the electric glow lamp becomes. 
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HE ЯНЬ of this series of competitions for observant readers 

has again brought an enormous number of replies by every 
post. The great interest the competition has aroused is remark- 
able, and shows that our readers are indeed observant 10 their 
perusal of our advertisement pages. We announce a sixth com- 
petition this week on similar lines, and next week will announce 
another with slightly altered conditions that will prove very 
acceptable to readers living at a considerable distance from 
London. 

The list sent by H. Pickwell, 30, Humber Road, Blackheath, 
S.E., was the first correct list to be opened, and the guinea 
prize is therefore awarded to him. 

The following is a complete key to the solutions given: -- 

“ Send for sample prints ": Aldis, p. xvi. 

“ It is a great economiser ": Birmingham Photographic Co., 
p. xxiii. 

" You will appreciate the force of this good point”: 
mere, Ltd., p. xxiv. 

* The fastest plate on the market ": Warwick Dry Plate Co., 
р. 11 supp. 

“ Exceedingly compact ”: 

“ New and valuable features "' ; 


Kent- 


Lizars, p. 12 supp 
Watkins Meter Co., p. 11 
supp. 
“ Unequalled in quality and stability " : Rajar, p. vi. 
* Command success ": Burroughs, Wellcome, p. 7 supp. 
“ Made in 12 surfaces " : Chas. Zimmermann, р. г cover. 
* For travellers and tourists ’?: Watson, p. xxii. 
“ Fitted to all modern cameras": Taylor, Taylor and Hob- 
son, p. xxii. 
“ Order form and particulars post free " : 
change, p. iv. 
* No dark-room required ": Kodak, p. xix. 
“ Under perfect control": Chas. Zimmermann, р. xii. 
* Close attention to minute details ": Thornton-Pickard, p. x. 
* Thousands of bargains to be Һай”: Gamage, p. vi. 


City Sale and Ex- 


City Sale and Exchange, p. iv. 


“ Splendid value ^: T 
Adams, p. 11. 


“ First-class instruments taken in exchange "': 
and p. 7 supp. 

“ Simple and certain " : 

" Worth getting and keeping ”: 
p. xxiv. 


Boots, p. v. | 
Halifax Photographic Co., 


This Week’s Competition 
A further selection of quotations from advertisements appear- 
ing in the present issue is given below, and we offer a guinea 
to the sender of the first correct solution opened. 


“ Equally efficient for general photography." 
“ For highest speed photography.” 

“ Increased safety." 

** Made in three series." 

“И is simply invaluable." 

“ А sumptuous little instrument." 

“ The ideal developer for negatives." 

“ Provide a long-felt want." 

* Amateur work a speciality.” 

" It has a thousand uses." 

“ Will give you beautiful prints." 

“ Fastest in the world." 

“ Prevents flare.” 

“ Note great reduction in price." 

“ Send a postcard now." 

“ Gives results of exceptional brilliance.” 
АП our goods may be had on approval." 
“ Free from all excessive contrast." 

“ These are the conditions." 

* Prizes will be awarded for technical excellence." 


Competitors should copy out the above list, and write after 
each phrase the page and announcement in which it is to be 
found. No one connected with THE А. P. AND P. М. may com- 
pete. The decision of the Editor will be final. 
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OF TO-DAY 


T the house of the Royal Photographic Society has 
A been quite a number of one-man shows, and 
these have been a severe test for the respective 
exhibitors. A man who comes out of such an 

ordeal with undiminished reputation 15 a great man. 

This collecting together of the works of one man 15 
likely to reveal mannerisms, or a similarity of treatment, 
or subject, which had before escaped unnoticed. Stull, 
we must not forget that ‘‘ the weaknesses, as well as the 
qualities, go to make up the personality, artistic and 
human."' 

Take, for instance, the recent one-man show of Alex. 
Keighley's works. Although these could not be really 
well seen at the house in Russell Square, it was forced 
on the critic—and all photographers are critics—that 
Keighley had never before come to his own. When one 
considers the high reputation he has had for years past, 
it is a great thing to have to acknowledge that this col- 
lective exhibition of his enhanced that reputation. Оп 
this point there was no dissentient voice. 

These pictures of Keighley's, or most of them, 
appeared later at Derby, in a gallery where the light is 
immensely better than that of Russell Square. Here 
Keighley came to his own. I have seen his pictures 
year after year, and those of his show at Russell Square, 
and imagined I knew them; but at the Derby Gallery 
were to be seen in them beauties of light and atmosphere 
which were never revealed in the duller months and 
smoke-laden air of the London exhibitions. 

I looked up my artist friends—painters, I mean—and 
said, ‘‘ Come with me and see what photography is!” 
I took them—one on each visit—up to Keighley's 


pictures. The verdict was delivered before half a dozen 
had been looked at. ‘‘ The man is an artist,” said one. 
** How he revels in colour! ’’ said another. ‘‘ Do those 
pictures suggest colour to you? " I asked. °“ Colour? 


‘They are full of colour! ° 
Progress, not Stagnation. 

Keighley’s works alone refute the oft-heard charge of 
stagnation, to say nothing of the alleged decadence of 
photography. They made a great impression on the 
artists who saw them. These men left me, one after the 
other (there were three of them), with the expressed 
conviction that no one in their circles could produce in 
paint a picture equal to what Keighley had done in 
photography. With such works as these before us—all 
in carbon, by the way—the future of photography on the 
artistic and pictorial side appears to be charged with 
potentiality. 

Keighley has always taught beauty of line. Hinton 
went to the mud-flats of Essex, and taught it from there. 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


and its Effect on the Philistine as of 
a Red Rag on a Bull, together with 
Remarks on the Decadence of the 
Philistines’ Photographic Societies. . 


BY W. В. BLAND. ж Special to ** Che A. P. and P. М” М edt es 
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For a long time these, and other efforts of Hinton's in 
the way of accent, were looked on askance and treated 
with derision, but those who cursed have remained to 
bless. 

The tendency of the advanced workers of to-day is 
towards expression in subtleties of light, atmosphere, 
and tone, in '' placing,” and in beauty of line. The day 
when the intrinsic material interest of a scene was all 
important has passed away. 

In the recognition of the importance of beauty of line 
and of decorativeness, the leading body of amateur 
photographers is in advance of a like body of painters. 

How far distant, then, must be the hope that the 
stolid, beef-and-beer photographers, who far outnumber 


REFLECTIONS AND SHADOWS. 
Awarded Нот. Mention im the Weekly Competition. 


By H. Quilter. 
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all other, may ever realise the artistic worth of such 
features! No, we must have something academic, 
something which in Nature ‘‘ we can see with our 
eyes '; give us the postcard view-—we do not want an 
artist's interpretation. We do not want to learn any- 
thing from the art of other nations; we want to remain 
stolidly British. In particular, we do not want to learn 
anything from the line, placing, and tender harmonies 
of Japanese art. ‘* I like something I can understand,”’ 
said the worthy Mavor of a provincial town, when open- 
ing the local photographic exhibition. '* Now, there's 
the Duke of 'Ornin'low,"' pointing to one of the exhibits. 
‘Г know 'im; and there's 'is dogs "'—it was a very 
scattered hunting scene—''and it's as like as life. 
That's the kind of thing I like! "' 

Quite so! It is a very natural attitude to take. “I 
don't like them fuzzy things,” he went on to say. This 
leads me to ask if there is such a thing in photography 
as fuzziness? І think not, except when one has to stand 
at such a distance from the print that form and essential 


detail are lost. 
| The Drag on the Wheel. . | 
The attitude of the worthy Mayor is typical of this 


nation of shopkeepers. It is characteristic of the very 
large majority of photographers, and is one of the causes 
of any decadence of photographic societies. It is at the 
root of the stand-still-with-your-hands-in-your-pockets, 
self-satisfied, blind condition of the majority of members 
of societies. They know and see little of what is going 
on in the art world, and care less. 

They go on producing photographs which might just 
as well be machine-made. The majority of the members 
of the committees, elected from themselves, can lead 
them no further. The society holds an exhibition, and 
invites one or more men to judge, but woe betide those 
judges if they do not give the awards to the prints which 
the local committee think most worthy of them. The 
committee then tear their hair and cry aloud on the 
name of Horsley Hinton, a man whom, until his per- 
sistence and personality conquered them, they no more 
understood than the man in the moon. They do not 
understand him now. His decisions as a judge were 
often sniffed at and derided, and he, whose name is now 
invoked by those who are sniffing at his successors in 
the pictorial field, went through rough times at the 
hands of the Philistines. So has Keighley. So has 
Sutcliffe. So has everyone, in whatever sphere of life 
on this earth one likes to take, who has been in advance 


of his fellow-men. 
. . History Repeats Itself. | 
The illustrations in the photographic press come in 


for condemnation now just as they did in Hinton’s time. 
So did Noah when he built the Ark. So did Moses т 
the wilderness. The editors of the late Photographic 
Art Journal once brought out a number devoted to 
sumptuous reproductions of Steichen’s works. The 
Philistines kicked it out. The circulation of that num- 
ber, as compared with previous numbers, went down 
and down, so low down that gesture had to be resorted 
to to express that for which words appeared to be 
inadequate. 
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This kind of thing will continue until photographers 
educate themselves; and until this be brought about we 
are naturally content with material aspects, knowing of 
nothing higher, and are also quite naturally willing to 
remain so. Hence the recent outcry on the ‘‘ parlous 
predicament of present-day pictorial photography,” a 
very old cry of past days, by the way. 

The amount of sand which has to be ploughed and 
sown by photographic editors, by judges, and by others 
who are qualified and willing to teach us, notably, the 
British, Continental, and some of the American exhi- 
bitors at the Photographic Salon, is disheartening to 
contemplate. The harvest is so small. Only here and 
there does a seed germinate and come to fruition. This, 
then, is the reward. It is not a new experience. We 
have all read of the joy over one sinner that repenteth. 

Our leaders go on working, and they do not forget 
that their function is to lead, and not to follow. They 
sow many seeds, and many spring up and are choked 
by tares. These seeds that spring up—let me now call 
them earnest and aspiring photographers— essay themes 
and processes over which most of them come to grief, 
partly owing to the lack of helpful and encouraging 
treatment in their own societies. 

A few struggle through, and eventually come to the 
front. With this continually recruited body of men, 
coupled with the high aims of the illustrated photo- 
graphic press worthily following the traditions of 
Hinton, and with judges who dare to be true to the art, 
education, and convictions, the future of pictorial photo- 
graphy is bright. 

The Real Reason for Decadence in Photographic 
Societies. 

Let us have no more Jeremiahs and their preachings 
of decadence and decay. Most unfortunate is the society 
which gets into the hands of such orthodox and academic 
photographic cranks (tares!) They аге cranks 
because they are unable to read the signs of the times, 
being either afflicted with blindness, or burying their 
heads, like ostriches, in the sand. Therefore, they 
have nothing to point their members to when they come 
to them for advice; they can but tell them to remain as 
they are, and to look on all that has been done since 
the creation of the world. 

'* Never mind about continuing the work,” they say; 
‘“just go on doing the same old thing in the same old 
wav." No wonder members become satiated with the 
same old fare, and fall away. This 1$ the principal 
reason of the decadence of some societies. Another 
reason is the want of loyalty to judges on the part of 
society committees. The first duty of a committee after 
the awards have been made appears to be to go round 
the exhibition and point out what fools the judges are. 
This makes for apathy on the part of members. Where 
there is a real, live committee, educated and progressive, 
eager to learn, as is the case with—to name only one— 
the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association, all 
honour to C. F. Inston, the secretary, the order for the 
coffin of that societv is in a future which can never come 
too late. 
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THE ENSIGN ROLL FILM £200 CASH PRIZE COMPETITION. 


OUBTLESS a great number of our readers have already 
sent in entries for the cash prize competition instituted 
by Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., for negatives taken on their popular 
* Ensign" films, but those who have not vet done so are 
reminded that the closing date is October 31. It should be 
noted that every competitor will receive, free of charge, a strip 


of contact prints from his film within a week of its receipt, 
and the conditions are such that the user of the cheapest form 
of camera stands an equal chance with the photographer who 
possesses an expensive instrument. Readers are referred to our 
advertisement pages this week for further particulars of this 
competition. 
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| in THE A. P. AND 


\ Р. N., Г have 
Du Wr "E pointed out the ad- 
visability of having 
two cameras, a reflex 
and one of ordinary 
form, for nature 
photography. When 
| the question of lenses 
is considered, the providing two lenses becomes almost a 
necessity. If a convertible anastigmatic lens is chosen this 
may suffice, for the whole lens gives a short focus, and each 
of the two combinations, back and front, gives a long-focus 
lens, of different focal length, equivalent 
to three lenses of different foci. It is > - 
better, however, to include a telephoto | we 
lens as well. UM 

Even those who decry the use of the 
telephoto lens must admit that there are 
occasions when the use of one is abso- 
lutely necessary, while the want of one 
means that many good subjects have to 
be given up as impossible. 

But the telephoto lens is not by anv 
means for everyday use, but when it is 
wanted it is wanted badly. И is, more-: 
over, a very difficult lens to use success- 
fully. For one thing, focussing has to 
be most exact, the slightest fraction of a 
turn too much or too little of the focus- 
sing screen making all the difference 
between sharpness and extreme fuzzi- 
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Taken with Zeiss Telephoto Lens, F/10. 
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THE TELEPHOTO LENS FOR NATURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Ву В. B. LODGE. 4 Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’’ 


ness. Then it is slow, and thus it is seldom possible to 
stop down, and much depth of focus can hardly be expected 
from a full aperture. It is also extremely susceptible to the 
slightest vibration, and even with a heavy tripod the effect 
of a strong wind may be sufficient to spoil the negative. 

I believe I may claim to have been the first to use a tele- 
photo lens for nature work, and since its introduction I sup- 
pose I have had as much experience with it as any photo- 
grapher. І have, in fact, been accused by my photographic 
friends of having used it too much. I am inclined to agree 
with this criticism myself to a certain extent, and to admit 
that some of my subjects might have been better if the 
ordinary lens had been used instead ; but, on the other hand, 
| can point to a goodly number of subjects which would 
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SFCONBILL ON Nest (HOLLAND). 
Taken with Zeiss Telephcto Lens, F/10 ; equi. focus, 18 inches. 


have been either impossible or only obtained by an enor- 
mously increased expenditure of time and trouble. 

Birds in inaccessible rocks, high trees, and sometimes оп 
water can hardly be photographed successfully with a lens 
of less focus than 3o or 40 inches. The accompanying 
photograph of a Griffon vulture on its nest could not have 
been obtained without the use of a telephoto lens, although 
it was in an exceptionally favourable situation compared 
with some nests I have seen of these birds. 1 have been in 
a typical Griffon's nest in a perpendicular precipice, where 
there has been a sheer drop of a thousand feet on to a little 
sandy beach, where the Atlantic waves appeared like the 
ripples on a roadside pond. 

The nest here shown was at a less height, perhaps not 
more than a hundred feet, but on an unclimbable rock, and 
the photograph was obtained from an opposite slope at a 
distance of quite forty yards, and looking over the tops of 
some trees which grew in the valley between. А glance at 
this photograph will show the impracticability of placing a 
hidden camera anywhere where it could show the bird stand- 
ing back in the recess in the rock face, even if it had been 
possible to get at it to do so. 
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GRIFFON VULTURE ON NzsT (SPAIN). 
Taken with Dallmeyer Telephoto Lens, Stop No. 3. 


In an adjacent precipice were many more Griffons sitting 
quietly in their nest caves, but these great birds which have 
a wing spread of ten feet were so dwarfed by their colossal 
surroundings that they appeared no larger than starlings, 
and even with the longest extension of the telephoto lens 
only appeared as indefinable specks. | 
‚ My lens is a Dallmeyer, and of the simple form as first 


THE 


HOTOGRAPHERS all over the world are 

probably well acquainted with the excel- 
lences of Schering's chemicals. The original 
resublimed pyrogallic acid as supplied by this 
firm in the familiar one-ounce blue bottles, 1s 
probably the first introduction to photographic 
developers that many thousands of photo- 
graphers have had. 2 

The various developers and specialities made 
by Schering are now sold under the general 
trade name * Satrap," and Messrs. A. and M. 
Zimmermann, of 3, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, 
E.C., the sole wholesale agents, 
have just issued an excellent little 
УМ booklet entitled ‘‘ The Satrap 
P2 Handbook," dealing exclusively 
di with these products. 

We have had an opportunity of 
trying some of the new “ Satrap " 
specialities, and can speak very 
highly of their chemical purity 
and photographic efficiency. Amongst these special developers 
* Nerol" can be recommended as a most efhcient developer 
for plates, films, and papers. It is particularly adapted for work 
in warm weather, as the formula can be made up without 
alkali. It is rapid in working, and yields most perfect black 
tones on bromide papers. А concentrated Nerol developer that 
can be recommended is:—Water, 12} oz.; sodium sulphite 
crystals, 24 oz. (or anhydrous, 14 oz.); “ Nerol," $ oz. For 
normal exposure, one part of this is diluted with two to four 
parts of water. Over and under exposure can be dealt with by 
concentration or dilution of the developing solution. It will be 
found also that the addition of ten per cent. sulphite of soda 
solution, and ten per cent. bromide of potassium solution has 
a strong restraining effect in cases of over-exposure. 

Nerol will be found to be a very energetic developer, and gives 
an image of excellent colour and density for negative work. 
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"SATRAP" 
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brought out, i.e., the front lens is a single instead of the 
portrait lens as now made. I use nearly always their No. 2 
stop; but this particular exposure was made with No. 3, 
these great birds not being so restless as small birds, which 
are never perfectly still, and I was able to give a more pro- 
longed exposure. The definition is in consequence better 
than the generality of telephotographs. 

The lack of depth of focus makes it very difficult to use for 
a number of birds together, unless they are in the same 
plane, as, for instance, a row of breeding Guillemots. It is 
almost a matter of impossibility to obtain a sharp image of 
each bird, and any attempt at general focus is sure to be a 
failure. 

Its range of usefulness is therefore, it must be admitted, 
somewhat limited ; but nevertheless one of these lenses is, in 
my opinion, an indispensable item for the nature photo- 
grapher. ' 

I have lately had submitted to me for trial a new tele- 
photo lens by Zeiss, which differs in some respects from 
other makes. All the older firms, for instance, have varying 
powers of magnification, according to the length of camera 
used. The Zeiss ** Flo ” lens, on the contrary, has a definite 
focal length like an ordinary lens. There are at present 
two on the market, one with an equivalent focus of 30 inches, 
the other of 18. 

| found this latter a very useful lens. This Spoonbill was 
photographed on its nest in a Dutch marsh, with full aper- 
ture, К/то, on a Barnet Red Seal plate. The definition and 
depth of focus are both good, and, I think, no one would be 
able to tell from the quality of the photograph that it had 
been done with a tele. lens. 

With Ело one can give a fairly rapid exposure. Working 
at full aperture in the Zoo, the tendency was towards over- 
exposure on Red Seal plates, and it was quite possible to 
hold the camera in the hand. These amorous Penguins 
were thus photographed without a eh gee 

As this lens only needs a camera of six inches in length, 
by fixing it in a suitable reflex camera, such as a “ Bird- 
land,’’ which is specially made for naturalists, one can get 
a very handy, portable and useful outfit. 
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CHEMICALS. 


“© Satrapol," another of the “ Satrap " series of developers, 
has all the characteristics required for the development of soft 
negatives, full of detail, and is, therefore, specially adapted 
for portrait work and snapshots. The image is produced almost 
immediately the developing solution is applied, and full density 
is gradually built up by continuing development. The formula 
for a concentrated one-solution developer is as follows :— 
Water, 35 02.; Satrapol, $ oz. ; sulphite of soda, б oz.; potas- 
sium carbonate, 2} oz.; bromide of potassium, 3o grains. For 
use it is diluted with three to four parts of water. Satrapol 
developer keeps extremely well in solution. | 

Among the other developers specially listed under the 
“ Satrap " trade mark is “ Citol," a highly concentrated univer- 
sal developing solution, suitable for plates, films, or paper, and 
capable of producing negatives of either contrast or soft charac- 
teristics, according to its dilution with water. Citol keeps well 
in concentrated solution, and can be well recommended. 

In addition to the Satrap developers, other specialities in- 
clude Anthion hypo eliminator, which is extremely simple in use, 
efficient, and economical; Satrap rapid fixing salts, which, by 
merely dissolving in water produce an acid fixing bath which 
fixes negatives in about half the time employed by plain hypo; 
Satrap tone-fixing salts. These salts contain the elements for 
making a reliable toning and fixing bath for all brands of 
P.O.P. papers and postcards. The contents of the tin simply 
require adding to water to be ready for use. 

The Satrap Varitone tablets are also specially worthy the 
notice of all users of bromide and gaslight papers and makers 
of lantern slides. These tablets merely require dissolving in 
water to make a toning bath for producing tones of any tint, 
in blue, green, red, or brown. The solutions keep well, and the 
colours are produced rapidly, and are permanent. 

Lastly, readers should note that the Satrap chemicals are not 
expensive, and that the Handbook, which includes a reliable 
exposure table and much useful information and formule, can 
be obtained free on application to Messrs. A. and M. Zimmer- 
mann at the above address. 
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an object is, the smaller its image is on the ground- 

glass ; and correspondingly the nearer we approach the 
lens to an object, the further we have to rack out the camera, 
and the larger the size of the image. <A glance at figs. т, 2, 
and 3 will shew us that this results from the interdependence 
of the two conjugates on each other—one enlarging as the 
other is reduced. Now the practical point arises, what are 
the relative sizes of the object and its image? A second 
glance at any one of the three figures tells us that the two 
triangles, L P Q, L S В, in any one figure have the same 
angles, t.e., the triangles have the same shape, but except in 
the case of fig. 2 they are of different size. This does not 
mean that L P Q in fig. 1 is the same shape as L P Q in 
figs. 2 or 3, but that L P Q, LS В on fig. 1 are the same 
shape, and so on for the other two figures. This is an 


Е ы object, experience teaches us that the further away 


exceedingly important point, because it follows that the 
length of P Q bears the same proportion to the length of 
В S as the length L A bears to the length L B. In other 
words, the proportion or ratio of the object and image 
depends on the conjugate distances. That 1$ to зау, аз А Г, 
is to B L, sois P QtoR S. 

Now, in our last chapter we found out that with an 8 in. 
lens we had 24 and 12 in. as conjugates, but with a 6 in. lens 
we found 24 and 8 were conjugates. Take notice that 24 and 
I2 are in the ratio of 2 to 1, while 24 and 8 are in the ratio of 
3 to т. In the first case, then, the ratio of object and image 
would be 2 to 1, and in the second case 3 to г. 

[It must be clearly understood that here we refer to linear 
ratio of object and image, not area ratio. That is to say, 
when the image is one-third that of the object, this means 
one-third as high and one-third as wide, 7.e., one-ninth the 
area size of the original.] 

Now let us see how this linear ratio matter works out in 
practice with one or two examples. With a camera extension 
of 12 in. and a lens of 9 in. focal length, what is the maxi- 
mum ratio of image to object obtainable? The camera 
length of 12 in. limit is one conjugate. Then 9 times 12 
divided by 12 minus 9 gives us 36 as the other conjugate. 
The two conjugates are therefore 12 and 36—these are in the 
ratio of 1 to 5, so we can at most only get our copy one-third 
linear size of the original. Now let us exchange the д in. 


LENS ARITHMETIC SIMPLIFIED 


А Series of Practical Articles for Every Amateur 
Photographer. 
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lens for an 8 in. lens. What happens? Аз before, we 
multiply 12 and 8, and divide by their difference, viz., 4, get- 
ting 24. Our conjugates with the 8 in. lens are now 24 and 


I2, Or 2 to т, so that with this lens our copy would be half 
linear size of the original. 

Now suppose we have our two conjugates known, and want 
to find the focal length of the lens. For instance, what lens 
will give us 5 and 20 in. as conjugates? We multiply 5 and 
20, and divide the product by 5 plus 20. That is, we divide 
100 by 25, and get 4 inches as the focal length of the lens. 

Take special note that when two conjugates are known, 
and we want the focal length, our divisor is the sum of the 
two conjugates ; but when finding one conjugate, our divisor 
is the difference of the known conjugate and focal length. 

Now suppose we have an old camera with а 12 in. bellows 
extension which we want to convert into a fixed-focus arrange- 
ment for copying half-size. What lens shall we require? 
The shorter conjugate is fixed by the camera extension of 
12 in., and as the copy is to be half-size, therefore the other 
conjugate will be 24 ın. What lens will give us 12 and 24 as 
conjugates? Multiplying 12 and 24; and dividing the product 


by 12 plus 24, we get 8 in. for the focal length of the rcquired 
lens. 

Another likely case may arise. Suppose we wish to use a 
certain length of baseboard for a copying or enlarging 
apparatus, and at the same time wish to enlarge or copy to 
a certain scale. How is this managed? First let us con- 
sider the case of copying “same size.” (see fig. 2). We have 
already learned that in this case the distance A L equals the 
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distance B L, and each of these equals twice the focal length, 
so that A to B equals 4 times the focal length of the lens. 

But suppose we wish to copy or enlarge to some other pro- 
portion—say 2ł times (see fig. 3). Then one conjugate, B L, 


for instance, will be 21 times the other, A L. Тһе total dis- - 


tance, А to B, is therefore 34 units. If we divide A В into 


7 equal parts, А Г. will be 2, and В I. 5, of these parts. 


a lady 


known 
to fame, and 
to innumer- 
ableeditors, 
as Carine 
Cadby is 
more form- 
ally аа- 
dressed by 
the prefix 
Mrs., and is, in fact, the helpmate and 
partner of the photographer whose 
child-portraits were once described, by 
an unappreciative critic, as °“ pallid 
trifles."' 

You may meet Mrs. Will Cadby occasionally in 
Fleet Street, being bowed into, or out of, the offices of 
the many journals in which her contributions, literary 
and photographic, appear. Or you may encounter her 
in that home of feminine intellectualism, the Lyceum 
Club. Or you mav find her, with her husband, winter- 
ing in the Alps апа making camera-studies of the 
exiguous flora which flourish at five thousand feet above 
the sea and in a temperature of Zero Fahrenheit. But 
only when you behold her presiding over the tea-pot in 
the summer-house at the edge of her fragrant hillside 
garden in Kent will you realise—or, rather, get an ink- 
ling of—what one might call the intrinsic obviousness 
and rightness of ''Carine Cadby's"' success in the 
world of art and literature. 

For Carine Cadby is that rarity in the photographic 
world, a student of human nature. Нег conversation 
reveals the secret in five minutes. Books, pictures, 
and journalism—of these she talks cleverly; but of 
human nature she talks a little more than cleverly. And 
she who proposes to make a niche for herself in that 
realm of newspaperdom which ranges from the West- 
minster Gazette to the Queen, from the Sketch to the 
Pall Mall Magazine, must be equipped with a shrewd 
appreciation of the foibles of her fellow-creatures. Thus 
indeed is Carine Cadby equipped. Add to this an eye 
for the beautiful and an almost uncanny instinct for the 
.humorous, plus an unusual and distinctive command of 
the technique of photography, and—well, there you are! 

It does not at first sound an easy task to gain an 
entrée into the most fastidious and high-pressured 
editorial offices, armed only with a portfolio of photo- 
graphs whose subjects were everv one discoverable 
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Suppose A B to be 3} ft., then A L is 12 in., and BL 
30 in. We require a lens giving us 12 and 30 in. as conju- 
gates. Multiplying 12 and зо, and dividing the product by 
12 plus 30 (ог 42) we get 82. This would be the maxi- 
mum focal length; but in actual practice we should use a 
lens of something rather less than this—say 8X4 or 8 in., so 
as to allow for a little play in making adjustments. 


Ву "TOUCHSTONE" 


within the range of a country garden. И depends so 
much on the photographs, you see! And the photo- 
graphs, in their turn, depend so much on their taker! 
But the feat can be accomplished, as Mrs. Cadbv has 
proved. Moreover, it can be accomplished some scores 
of times per annum, by the not-too-easy device of invent- 
ing fresh '' notions ” for the camera, and still not going 
outside the confines of that seeminglv magical garden. 
Years ago, when Mrs. Cadby first explained the miracle 
to me—it’s so transparent, too!—I inwardly thought, 
'" She will run dry of ideas some day." But she 
hasn't, yet. Ha'pennv journalists, tearing their hair for 
“© novelties,” end by producing the vulgar, the impos- 
sible, the bizarre—and, even so, fail in the race. Carine 
Cadby, never descending to the levels of the ruck, goes 
on for ever, and proudly disdains to take the trouble to 
carry her camera a hundred yards from her dark-room 
in the search for motifs. 

Rarely will you explore the loaded bookstall without 
finding, in some paper, an example or two of Mrs. 
Cadby's brain-resting photography. But never—no, 
never !—will vou catch her °“ at it." Cautiously though 
you approach the Cadby domain, you will not espy the 
glint of Mrs. Cadby’s camera. Enter that enchanted 
garden never so warily, and you will only find the 
owner of it reading a novel in a hammock, or waiting 
for you, with tea, in the aforementioned summer-house. 
How and when she produces her photographs for ever 
remains a mystery. But the photographs themselves 
are undeniable—and irresistible. If it were not for 
their blithe sunniness, you would guess that she 
secretly evolves them at midnight, when all the 
world’s asleep. Anyhow, as likely as not, you will 
come upon them—horribly mauled, but still exhaling 
some remnant of 
their  ineffacable 
charm — on the 
magazine page of 
your  to-morrow's 
newspaper. And vou 
do not need to look 
at the italicised ac- 
knowledgment 
underneath to 
'" spot" the signa- 
ture (which is reallv 


written large all 
over them)—Carine 
Cadby. TOUCHSTONE. 
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Ву M. TnENwiTH (New Zealand). 


The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


°` THE YACHT “MATANGI.” 


From the Second Exhibition of photographs by Colonial workers, now open at “ 


быйыл; Google 
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НЕК РЕТ. Ву Аг. Baxter ‘South Africa’. 
From the Second Exhibition ot photographs by Colonial workers, now open at “The A. P. Little Gallery,” 52, Long Acre Whe, 
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PHOTOGRAPHING 


` DOORWAYS å 
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NE might easily suppose that in the photograph- 
ing of doorways there would be a lack of that 
variety of subject which is one of the main 
charms of some other branches of photography, 

namely, landscape, portraiture, snapshot work, etc. A 
glance at the examples of doorways which accompany 
these notes will, I think, at once dispel this idea. 

It is well known that a general view of a large build- 
ing (a cathedral, for instance) seldom makes a very 
satisfactory picture, whereas, when we come down to 
separate details, such as windows, doors, fonts, and so 
on, we have much more chance of successfully realising 
the exquisite design and beautiful ornamentation with 
which the architects of our old cathedrals, churches, 
and abbeys have enriched the separate parts of their 
work. 


Subjects on Every Hand. 

With regard to anv supposed difficulty in finding 
worthy subjects, one is more likely to be spoilt with 
choice, as examples of beautiful doorways are to be 
found all over the kingdom. 

Our old cathedrals and beautiful abbeys especially 
will provide ample material on which to work, and there 
can be few photographers who are not within easy reach 
of some piece of ancient ecclesiastical architecture. It 
would seem that the builders of olden times were deter- 
mined that the entrances of their buildings should be 
noble and attractive, hence graceful designs and rich 
and elaborate carvings are common features in almost 
all the doorways of ancient ecclesiastical buildings. 

Different Types of Doorways. 

Doors should interest the photographer also, because 
in them he is able to trace the gradual development of 
the various architectural styles. Often the design and 
ornamentation of a doorway will strike (so to speak) the 
keynote of the whole structure. Saxon doorways, of 
which a few yet remain, were usually of rude design, 
the arch forming a semi-circle or a triangle. The semi- 
circular arch was also a feature common to all Norman 
doorways. These at first had little or no ornamenta- 
tion; after a time, however, they became much more 
ornate, many consisting of several rings of moulding of 
widely different form. A good example of a Norman 
doorway 15 seen in the illustration of the door at Kirk- 
stall Abbey (see group on preceding page). 

In the next period, the Early English, doorways 
probably reached their most graceful form. The 
entrance was commonly divided into two openings by 
clusters of slender columns, the space above being filled 
in with beautiful tracery. No finer example of this kind 
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of doorway exists than the entrance to the Galilee Porch, 
Ely Cathedral (see group on preceding page). 

We pass on next to the Decorated period of architec- 
ture: very similar to the Early English in many 
respects, but with different style of ornamentation. In 
the Perpendicular period the arches became flatter, and 
were surrounded by a square frame. The well-known 
south porch of Gloucester Cathedral is a fine example of 
this period. We have in these few remarks on styles of 
architecture, of course, merely touched the fringe of the 
subject. The photographer is strongly recommended to 
obtain a good text-book on architecture and study it; 
it will undoubtedly stimulate his interest in the photo- 
graphing of doorways. 

Some Practical Pointers. 

Although the beginner is not likely to encounter any 
special difficulties when photographing doorways, there 
are one or two points it is well to bear in mind. For 
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instance, it is seldom advisable to photograph a door- diluted, so that detail and density proceed slowly and 
way from a position directly in front of it. The camera keep pace one with the other. A little dodging when 
should be placed a little to one side; this tends to give printing may also be resorted to. If a tuft of cotton- 
more agreeable perspective and a more satisfactory wool attached to the end of a piece of fine wire is held 
picture every way. One naturally chooses the best in front of the light part of the negative, a large amount 
lighting available, and the swing-back of the camera of control can be exercised. The tuft of wool must, of 
should be vertical, or the lines of the doorway will not course, be kept in motion (with a circular action) the 
be perpendicular. Again, nothing looks worse than a whole time of printing. 
representation of a doorway the foreground of which is In conclusion, we may say it is not only to the archi- 
cut off too close to its base. tectural photographer that doorways are attractive. 
The examples shown on the preceding pages will, I They have always been favourite subjects with those 
think, indicate that there is scope of variety of treatment photographers who wish to get pictorial effects rather 
in this respect. Many doorways are deeply arched, and than mere detailed records. А doorway forms a pleas- 
have recesses which are partially in the shade, and ing frame for the brightly lighted aisle, and the play of 
allowance should be made for that when making the sunlight through a door often has a very pictorial effect. 
exposure. Expose for the shadows, and let the high The introduction of a picturesque figure is a great help 
lights take care of themselves. to pictorialism, but the difficulty is to get one suitable 
Where there is much contrast in the subject, i.e., bril- as to dress, etc. The modern tourist hardly seems to 
liant light and deep shade, care must be taken in ‘ро’ with the doorways of our ancient cathedrals or 
developing to avoid a soot-and-whitewash result. This abbeys. Sometimes, however, the vergers of a cathedral 
may partly be overcome by using the developer greatly or church will pose with very satisfactory results. 
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THE PEMBROKE DARK-ROOM LAMB. pulled out to its utmost extent, one half-turn securely fixes all 


the joints at once, in an automatic bayonet clutch, rendering the 
entire tripod very rigid when set up. Either of the legs can, 
however, be shortened one ог two lengths, if required. Our 
readers should write to the above address for further particu- 
lars of these most ingenious and efficient pocket tripods. 
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HE necessity for an efficient dark-room lamp is always with 
the practical and serious worker, and as it is not every 
amateur who has the convenience of gas or electric light in 
his dark-room, a cheap and 
perfectly reliable lamp for 
burning oil (paraffin) is to be 
"ond ا‎ PHILLIPS' EXPOSURE METER. 

The  ' Pembroke Perfect W E have recently had an opportunity of testing the prac- 
Dark-Room Lamp,’ made by tical utility of the exposure meter made by W. H. Phil- 
Messrs. Evans, Sons, Lescher lips and Son, of 98, Truro Road, Wood Green, London, N., 
and Webb, Ltd., 56, Hanover and can recommend it to all readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
Street, Liverpool, will, there- who desire a handy and reliable exposure guide. The meter 
fore, appeal at once to a great js constructed on the slide-rule principle, in boxwood, ivory, 
number of our readers. Тһе or aluminium, and can be carried conveniently flat in the 
form of the lamp is indicated waistcoat pocket without its presence being felt. The surface 
in the illustration herewith. It of the meter is engraved in groups of figures indicating subject, 
is well and strongly made, per- plate speed, light intensity, diaphragms. А plate-speed table 
fectly ventilated, and does not js supplied with the instrument, giving the approximate com- 
leak. The glass front measures parative speeds of all known makes of plates and films for use 
7 in. by 7 in., and one or more with the meter. А simple adjustment of the sliding scales орро- 
glasses can be fitted. The light site the divisions of subject, date table, and light will enable 
can be regulated entirely from the correct exposure for all diaphragms to be read off in frac- 

‚ the outside, and a trap-door at tions of a second, seconds, and minutes on another scale. The 
the back permits access to the exposure times arrived at in the Phillips’ Exposure Meter bear 
interior. The lamp gives a the test of practical verification, and the neatness and simplicity 
splendid light, remains cool, of the instrument should commend it to “А. Р.” readers as а 
and is very portable, so that it constant companion. Prices vary from 5s. to 20s. The meter 


can be placed on any shelf, or js sent packed in a suitable case, and with a book of instruc- 
any part of the dark-room, as tions. Eo eon 


Occasion may require. 
| The price of the “ Pem- А NEW ANTINOUS RELEASE. 
broke " lamp is 3s. 94. only, and is the best value for the money OST of our readers are probably familiar with the useful 
that we have seen. Our readers who desire a cheap but per- M and efficient little flash lamp introduced last winter 
fectly efficient dark eroom lamp should write to the above ру Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and Co., of 9 and ro, St. Mary- 
address, or inquire for the lamp at their local dealer's. at-Hill, E.C., under the name of the Agfa Pocket Flash Lamp. 
— Messrs. Watson 
and Sons, Ltd., 
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A FOLDING POCKET TRIPOD. of 313, High 
A NEW folding tripod for the pocket has recently been Holborn, W.C., 
put on the English market by F. G. Neddermeyer, of 141, have now 


Camberwell Road, London, S.E. This little tripod appears to adapted their 
represent the last word in this form of apparatus, as, in addition well-known “Ап- 
to being well made and strongly built, it is a real pocket  tinous" release 
tripod that can be carried without discomfort in the breast to this lamp, 
pocket. There are four varieties: No. т is in four telescopic thus greatly in- 
sections, connected with an ingeniously constructed head, which Creasing 115 scope 
allows the three legs to fold perfectly flat. The height, when ОЁ utility. By 
extended, is 49 in., and the price is ros. 6d. No. 2 has five means of the 
draw-out sections, extends to 48 in., and costs 14s. gd. No 3 release, whic" 
has six sections, extends to so in., and costs 16s. 6d. It will be Сап be supplied 
seen from this that the No. 3 pattern is a little more than 8 in. 1n various lengths, it is possible for the photographer to include 
long when closed, and the tubes are about 4 in. to 3 in. in himself in a group when taking it by flashlight with one of the 
diameter, folding flat for the pocket. Not the least ingenious Аа lamps, and, in any case, it forms a useful method of dis- 
portion of the construction of these new tripods is the method Charge at all times. The release is supplied in lengths of 2, 4, or 
by which they are firmly clamped when open. When the leg is © ft. at a cost of 23. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. respectively. 
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COLOURED MATT VARNISH. 
The application of matt varnish to the 
back of negatives is frequently recom- 
mended as a corrective for thinness, and 
also as a base for working on in soft pencil 
or stump. Still greater effect is obtained if 
the matt varnish is stained or coloured with 
a transparent but non-actinic dye. This cuts out the light still 
further when printing. The following is a good formula for matt 
varnish : — 


Güm зап атас ааа ынаан Fee j oz 
Masti Mm 4 وو‎ 
Ether ............ "ccr MET 8 وو‎ 
Jj вора анна 4to5 ,, 


The quantity of the benzole determines the character of the 
grain, as the more used the coarser the grain. The varnish is 
coloured by adding aurantia or eosine, according to the depth 
of colour required. 


BROMIDE PRINTS FROM WET UNFIXED NEGATIVES. 

The Press photographer knows well how easy it is to make a 
bromide print from a wet negative which has been superficially 
washed free from hypo. A writer in one of the German papers 
now recommends the following method, which obviates pre- 
liminary fixation. When the negative is thoroughly developed it 
should be rinsed, then immersed in а 5 per cent. solution of 
metabisulphite of potash, or any other acid sulphite, and again 
rinsed. The bromide paper should be soaked in water till 
limp, then brought into contact with the negative, and gently 
squeegeed down and the exposure made, giving, of course, a 
much longer one than usual, on account of the diffusion and 
weakening of the light by the undissolved bromide. The exposed 
paper is then rinsed and developed as usual. 
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А DEVELOPER FOR SUMMER 
PORTRAITS. 

А good many indoor portraits are 
attempted during the summer months be- 
cause the light is sufficiently good for indoor 
work, but many such portraits are under- 
exposed, and the negatives are very hard 
and devoid of shadow detail, especially if one has no facilities 
for arranging the lighting. A particularly useful developer for 
such work may be prepared as follows: — 


A=Water Wer IS OZ. 
AQUTOL ЖОЛКУ erri С ОКК Л С ЛГ 4 02. 
Sodium sulphite ..................................... 2 02. 

B.—Washing soda оо аалда 3% 02. 
N LOC SSRN singh saionanaten wens IO OZ. 


For use, mix 3 oz. of A with 2 oz. of B, and add ten drops 
of ten per cent. bromide solution, and 2 oz. of plain water. 
Soft negatives, with full detail in the shadows, will be readily 
obtained with this solution, even when slightly under-exposed. 


REDUCING DENSE NEGATIVES WITH FERRIC OXALATE. 
An excellent reducing bath for over-developed, dense negatives 


may be prepared with ferric oxalate, as follows :— 
In 7 oz. of water dissolve, in the order given, 


Potassium ferric oxalate ................................. 160 gr. 
Sodium sulphite (neutral) .............................. 2 dr. 
Oxalie.-acid. аана оаа аа andes 48 gr. 
HVDO. аара нн КЕ ыы аан xd nda Rare e es 13 oz. 


The ferric salt produces a red precipitate with the sulphite, 
which redissolves on the addition of the oxalic acid, leaving a 
green solution. The reducer thus made up will keep good for 
two or three weeks. 
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EP Under this heading letters from readers on 
PEL r various topics will be published every week. It 
م‎ must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will пой be responsible for opinions expressed by 

correspondents. 


MORE USES FOR OLD OR WASTE 
NEGATIVES. 
Sir,—Having read of a use for old or waste negatives in the 
А. P. AND P. N., dated July 19th, I should like to suggest a 
few others that have appealed to me in the past, chief of which 


is their use when bound 4 /a passe partout in the production 
of flower-pot covers. 


There is plenty of scope for variety, all easily made, and 
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Fig. r. Fig. 2. 


varying in shape from four to form a square (as in fig. 1), fivea 
pentagon (as in fig. 2), six a hexagon, etc., etc. 
To decide upon the size and shape, one has only to measure 


the flower-pot it is intended to ornament. To make fig. т, 
choose four prepared photographs and lay them {асе down 
upon the table. А piece of adhesive linen (procurable from a 
stationer) is then cut into strips the length of the little pictures 
(prepared as in the article mentioned) one piece being allowed 
to overlap, and the remaining three fixed to join the four. 
pictures, as in fig. 3. It is essential that the pictures should 
touch each other while fixing the linen. The strip overlapping 
is then connected with the picture at the opposite end and the 
cover is finished. 

The addition of another picture gives a pentagonal cover, as 
in fig. 2. If desired, a row can be added to heighten the cover ; 
but it then becomes necessary to add one or two more to 
enlarge the diameter for the reception of a larger flower-pot. 

Effective covers for the drain-pipe pattern of umbrella stands 


Fig. 3. - 
can be made by increasing the height, and by keeping the 
diameter of a size convenient to touch the earthenware stand 
as near as can be. 

Still another use for them is the production of ornaments 
for a bracket or for the mantelpiece, by joining them up in the 
form of the letter “ W.” To make these, the strip holding 
the two pairs, as it were, must be put on the front, and covered 
with passe partout or lantern-slide binding. 

For those who can spare the time and who think it worth 
the trouble and patience, the production of glass trinket boxes 
is not a difficult matter, and a handy size can be made from, or 
rather with, four quarter-plates and two lantern plates for the 
ends. The lid is hinged with a piece of linen binding. 
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Sectional glass shades are very effective, and, at the same 
time, useful, and they are often seen in the window of a 
naturalist’s containing stuffed birds, small mammals, or insects. 
To make these, prepare a base from the lid of a cigar box, 
or from other material if working a larger size, and in it cut 
a groove to receive the shade when complete. ‘The shade itself 
is made similar to the above, but without the bottom glass, 
and with the top a fixture. In hinging the lid of the trinket 
box referred to, remember to fix the outer piece of the hinge 
while shut, and the inner strip while open.-—Yourst truly, 

Brockley. P. Е. VIsick. 


A DARK SLIDE HINT. 


SIR,—One of the dilemmas which occasionally confronts the 
photographer whilst out exposing is to find that he has been so 
engrossed with the subject that he had first exposed on that 
he had taken no note of the double back he had used, with the 
consequence that if he has six double backs with him, the know- 
ledge that any of them may have been the ones exposed is 
hardly an incentive to doing his best with any further exposures 
he may be tempted to make. The following inexpensive and 
effectual remedy will prevent double exposures and uncertainty 
arising from neglecting to note the minor details of exposing. 

With a three-cornered file I made a notch at each end of the 
projecting part of the shutter (that part you grip when you 
draw the shutter of the dark slide), and slipped round the 
projection a very small rubber band; the band fitting into the 
notches prevents it from slipping off. I treated all the shutters 
alike. Before I take my outfit out, I slip in each band a piece 
of card about four inches long, which Т bend in the centre to 
prevent it being dislodged by accident, making it impossible 
to put the slides in the camera whilst the cards are оп; and 
the fact of having met the obstruction in the initial exposures, 
will lead one to look for it in the subsequent ones. 

In the case of metal slides, a larger band or piece of tape 
passed bodily round the slide should answer. 

]f the cards were numbered, they could be used as memo- 
randurmns of exposures, etc. J. ROBERTSHAW. 


ANOTHER OBSERVANT READER. 


SIR,—I beg to acknowledge with best thanks your cheque 
value £1 15., with the intimation that it has been awarded to 
me in the competition for observant readers, and I can assure 
you that it was an agreeable surprise to me. 

In my opinion, it is a competition that should benefit your 
advertisers considerably, and, at the same time, show the in- 
terest that you take in your advertisers. 

In my own experience, I find that your paper is one of the 
best advertising mediums in the interests of photographers, both 
amateur and professional, and as an instance of its wide cir- 
culation, I received by this morning's post an order from Persia, 
the result of my advertisement in THE А. P. AND P. М. 

Shefheld. W. T. Furniss. 


A NEW WORD. 


SIR,—If there be Art, why not “ Camerart "? 

It is not easy to say camera art, those two vowels need the 
handle of a consonant. 

And since artists of the brush still, in their superb scorn 
and grandeur and ignorance—yes, and ignorance—sometimes 
deny that a camera can have anything to do with the making of 
a work of art, ignoring that brains (and souls) may be used 
to guide fingers in more ways than one, why should we not 
create an art kingdom of our own? 

It remains through all argument that the camera can produce 
certain effects, a style of picture, with infinite or no detail, 
with quite a peculiar breadth and tone and surface, that cannot 
be got by brush or pencil. It is not a matter of great skill or 
elaboration ; the simplest little thing, a mere massing of two or 
three lights and shades may be as much a work of art, whether 
produced by a smudge of a blackened thumb, by a brush loaded 
with pigment, by a needle, or by chemical and optical means 
at the call of the brain. . 

I put out of count, though, all those smudges of a certain 
school that carry on the very face of them the crudest doubts 
whether they ever met a negative in the whole course of their 
uncertain lives; their very doubt and uncertainty damns them. 
But if it is only the result that matters, there should be at least 
the certainty of the methods of its birth; there should be no 
question of its legitimacy. 

There is no doubt, in my mind, that (though some find it to 
their advantage to say we are now passing through a stagnant 
period in pictorial photography) we are advancing; there is a 
promise, distinct, if slight as yet, that the art of the camera 
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will, in time, take its stand with any other work, and call forth 
no criticism or sneer on the score of its mechanical means and 
limitations. 

Some gentleman the other day, with a calm and assurance 
that takes the breath away, staggered a collapsible world by 
emitting the withering dictum that there can be no progress 1n 
art! So we have not advanced beyond the mural angulanty 
of the Egyptians, or the superficial triangularity of the Cave- 
men! How proud the old masters must be! 

I remember the old days, when there used to be a terrible 
deal of ink-slinging and hard hitting on the question whether 
photography was ап art. We don't trouble about that now. For 
we know that the camera has given us works of art in the truest 
sense. FREDERICK GRAVES. 

Kenilworth. 


A Gold Medal has been awarded to Messrs. T. lllingworth and 
Co., Ltd., for their self-toning papers and enlargements shown 
at the Japan-British Exhibition. 

Spirit Photography is dealt with, and its tricks exposed, in 
an able article which appears in the August number of ZPearson's 
Magazine. This admirable monthly again contains a number of 
other interesting articles and stories. 

Sunderland Photographic Association.—The fourth open exhi- 
bition of the Association will be held at St. Peter's Hall, Sun- 
derland, from March 25 to April 1. The hon. secretary is Mr. 
W. E. Kieffer, Stirling Street, Sunderland. 

“ What Can Be Done With а Kodak ” is the title of a useful 
little booklet issued by Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerken well 
Road, Е.С. И is free on application, and given away with it are 
seven pictures taken with the popular Kodak folding cameras. 


Photography Under Difficulties.—A photographer has been 
engaged by the Government to secure permanent photographic 
records of the priceless Flemish tapestries at Hampton Court 
Palace. Each day the pieces of tapestry have to be taken from 
the dimly-lit rooms, and mounted on a specially erected hoard- 
ing in the Fountain Court. At the first symptoms of rain the 
tapestries are hauled down and removed at once, and it is only 
possible to photograph about three portions a day. 


* Marion's Plates and Papers " is the title of a new booklet 
just issued by Messrs. Marion and Co., of a2, Soho Square, 
London, W. As indicated by its title, it contains full informa- 
tion concerning the firm's well-known plates and papers, giving 
complete working instructions, formula, and price list of English 
and Continental sizes. The booklet will be found very handy 
for reference, and readers of THE A. P. AND Р. М. can secure 
copies post free upon application to Messrs. Marion at the 
above address. Several excellent half-tone illustrations are in- 
cluded, showing the results obtainable with various brands of 
Marion plates. | 

Мг. А. Н. Ward, of Messrs Wellington and Ward, has been 
elected President of the Greater Montreal Camera Club. Mr. 
Ward's personality, enthusiasm, and love of photography, with 
his knowledge of photographic supplies, gained from years of 
service in the well-known Elstree firm, particularly fits him for 
this position, and although thoroughly understanding the manu- 
facturing of photographic supplies, Mr. Ward is purely an 
amateur photographer, and one who loves the ''hobby," ever 
ready to spend time to demonstrate and help the beginner, as 
well as the more advanced worker. His enthusiasm and activity 
should be a stimulant to the club. 

The German Photographers' Union will hold its 39th ambula- 
tory meeting at Elberfeld, from September 5 to о, under 
the patronage of Нег Royal Highness the Princess of Wied and 
Wurttemberg. The Berg and Mark Photographers! Union and 
the two Amateurs’ Unions of Elberfeld have kindly offered their 
support. In connection with the meeting an exhibition of photo- 
graphs and photographic articles will be opened in the City 
Museum, and remain open to the general public till Septem- 
ber 18. Various and valuable prizes will be awarded. More 
detailed information may be obtained from Herr Walter Richter, 
photographer to the court, Elberfeld, Herzog Str. 20, who is 
the chairman of the work committee, and from Herr Karl 
Schwier, Weimar (Thuringia), president of the German Photo- 
graphers' Union. 
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Blue Print Process. 


Can you please give formula for sensitising 

and method of working the blue print pro- 

cess? $. А. $. (Birmingham). 

А. In 1 oz. water dissolve 80 gr. of 
ammonio-citrate of iron. B. In 1 oz. 
of water dissolve бо gr. potassium 
ferricyanide. Mix A and B, filter, and 
apply to any pure, good quality white 
paper by means of a small piece of quite 
clean Turkey sponge or a ball of cotton 
wool tied to a glass 10d. The paper may 
be coated in daylight if the windows are 
covered over with yellow or orange paper. 
But the paper should not be dried in any 
place reached by daylight. It 13 best 
dried by holding it a yard or two away 
from a dull red fire. The room may be 
lighted by gas or lamp light. Print in 
daylight until the parts under the clear 
glass are turned to a grey or greenish- 
violet tinge. It is a difficult colour to 
describe in words, but a trial will soon 
put you on the track. The print is 
developed by washing in plain water or 
water to which a drop or two of 
sulphuric acid has been added to the 
pint of water. 


Grainy Enlarged Negatives. 
(1) Would the use of unbacked plates for 
transparency cause а grainy effect? (2) Is 
it necessary to coat the printed carbon tissue 
with collodion for making transparency? (3) 
What is the advantage of so doing? (4) 
Should tissue for carbon transparency receive 
a longer exposure than for paper print? (5) 
The image shows in relief on my carbon 
transparency. Will that affect the definition 


f th ] d negative? 
кайыс: t Е. С. C. (Hendon). 


As the negative image on an ordinary 
(gelatine silver bromide) plate is made 
up of minute grains or masses of silver, 
every negative is grainy, but their size 
under normal conditions is so small that 
one scarcely can detect their presence 
with the unaided eye. As soon as we 
begin to enlarge the picture at all, the 
grains аге correspondingly enlarged, 
though enlarging from 4 to whole-plate 
only doubles their diameter, and this is not 
likely to be visible to any material ex- 
tent. Though a backed plate is desirable, 
yet graininess is not likely to result from 
the use of an unbacked plate. The 
tendency would probably be the other 
way. The carbon tissue is coated with 
collodion, so as to make it hold on to the 
glass. If this process is omitted the car- 
bon picture may automatically come 
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away from the glass, but this by no means 
always happens. The exposure for the 
transparency should be about 1} to 14 
times longer than for the paper print. 
The relief will have no appreciable effect 
on definition. 


Night Photography. 

I have been trying some night photography 
of a cloister court in one of the colleges. 
A was exposed twenty minutes at F/8. 
exposed thirty minutes with F/6. А is 
slightly under-exposed. B has developed a 
positive. It was lightning while the exposure 
was being made. (1) What is the reason for 
the positive? (2) Could you suggest what the 
correct exposure would be? (3) Have night 
photographs any commercial value, i.e., 
would a journal be willing to print a short 
article for amateurs with two or three prints 
of no great merit? J. J. W. (Cambridge). 


(1) This positive is evidently a case of 
“ reversal,” due to excessive exposure. 
Very probably one bright lightning flash 
would have as much effect on the plate as 
several minutes Нош the night light 
alone. (2) As 20 minutes with F/8 was 
slightly under-exposed, probably half as 
long again, say 3o minutes, would be 
about right. (3) It is quite impossible for 
us to say what various journals might do 
in such a case. The subject of night 
photography is not very novel, so that, as 
far as photographic journals are con- 
cerned, such an article would not have 
much value unless the illustrations were 
good, or the text contained some novel 
and practical points. But a more general 
and discursive article might be accepted 
by a non-photographic journal if the 
illustrations were of ап attractive 
character. We can only say, “ Try your 
luck. Hope for the best, but be prepared 
for the worst." 


Composition, Still Life, Genre. 
Can you give a definition of composition, 
still-life subject, genre subject? 

J. H. (Stockport). 
We are very shy of giving or accepting 
definitions, because it is so easy to ask or 
be asked to define the words used in the 
definition, and so on, ad absurdum. 

The word composition is generally em- 

ployed to include the idea of selecting 

and arranging one's subject, though, 
strictly speaking, composition (literally 
putting together) has nothing to do with 
selecting. But in practice one must first 
select one's subject before it can be 
arranged. Мом selecting implies rejection 
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as well, j.e., taking one thing and rejecting 
another. Still life properly is only 
applied to objects which are now alive, or 
at some time have been alive, but do not 
move, 2.е., still, living things. But the 
term 15 now used in a very general and 
loose kind of way for dead animals, e.g., 
game, fish, butterflies, etc., plants, 
flowers, and fruit. It is also frequently, 
but incorrectly, used to include bric-a- 
brac, nick-nacks, curios, objects of vertu, 
i.e., Objects in glass, metal, leather, etc. 
Genre pictures are those which indicate 
an incident of daily life of the people or 
human interest. Thus one would hesitate 
to apply it to the coronation of a king, 
but it might well be applied to crowning 
the May queen on the village green. The 
term comes to us from the French word 
genré, i.e., genus, kind, sort, species, 
trade, profession, etc. The painter Wilkie 
was one of the chief exponents of this 
class of work. 


Hardening Prints. 


I have been recommended the following for- 
mula for hardening prints: Hypo, 3 ог.; 
potass. metabisulphite, 2 drm. ; chrome alum, 
a drm.; water, 1 pint. Am I likely to injure 
my prints? Can you suggest a more suitable 
formula? . Н.С. (Wavertree.) 


We should prefer to use a separate bath 
either of alum (saturated solution) or 
formalin. This latter may be about 
ten drops of formalin per ounce of 
water; giving about ten minutes’ immer- 
sion, followed by a quarter of an hour 
washing in running water. 


Retouching, Varnishing, and En- 
larging. 


Can you tell me how to prepare the negative 
with retouching medium, so that no marks 
show when ка, ес. ? 
. С. (Willesden Green). 

The retouching medium should be 
rubbed all over the negative. This you 
say you have done, yet get streaky 
marks. This points to one of two things, 
viz., that the retouching medium is too 
thick and requires diluting (with turpen. 
tine), or that you are not sufficiently care- 
ful in rubbing it over evenly. Puta drop 
or two in the centre of the plate, then 
with clean, fluffless rag commence in the 
centre and rub in an ever-widening spiral 
kind of way, going back again and again 
to the centre and working outwards. Do 
not rub up and down in straight lines, but 
always in more or less circular lines. 
There should not be any necessity to use 
ground glass but, nevertheless, it is often 
helpful in aiding evenness of illumination. 


Acid or Plain Hypo Bath. 

Ought I to use acid bath for plates, and 

plain hypo for bromide prints, etc.? 

C. G. G. (Sutton). 

The ieading experts in photographic 
chemistry recommend the use of hypo 
only for both plates and papers. One of 
the simplest ways of procedure is to take 
a small mug, fill this with hypo crystals, 
put them into a dish, then fill up the mug 
with warm water; add this to the 
crystals. Repeat this twice, so as to have 
one mugful of hypo and three mugsful of 
water. As soon as this bath shows signs 
of discolouration discard it and make up 
a fresh lot. The acid bath keeps longer 
in а discoloured condition, and so there 
is a danger of over-working it and getting 
imperfect fixing. Roughly, you may allow 
an ounce of fixing bath for each quarter- 
plate or print of the same size. That is 
to sav, a pint of fixing bath will serve for 
a score of quarter-plates or prints, or half 
this number half-plate size, and so on. 
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Mermaids and 
Others. 

The art education of the 
country must go on at a 
quickened pace, I imagine, 
owing to the broadcast 
advertisements of seaside 
resorts which appear on 
the hoardnigs. The man 
who cannot get away to the “ briny " sniffs these posters as if 
he were a dinnerless tramp outside an odoriferous restaurant. 
It is when I stumble over the prone mermaid of Bexhill that 
I get my first sickening sense of photographic limitations. Then 
we have the more orthodox young lady of Blackpool, he of the 
braces of Skegness, and the merry bather of Herne Bay. Соп- 
sidered as art in a democratic academy, these productions are 
admirable, but as advertisements I doubt their value. If they 
had a photographic basis—which would mean that they had 
some relation to actual fact—I might look up the time-table. 
But, as it is, it would be altogether too harrowing to find the 
ocean less Rickett’s bluey, or the sand less gleamingly golden, 
or to search in vain for a mermaid from the Goodwins to the 
LM So I stay in town, and watch for the naiads of Regent's 

anal. 


Bank Notes. 

The interior of the Bank of England is being painted (in this 
Sane of national depression) pale salmon and mayonnaise. 

he next time the Governors are photographed “ in banco " the 
photographer will have to consider the problem of photographing 
faces against a salmon-coloured wall. He may ultimately find 
it easier to photograph these worthies with their heads against 
the mayonnaise. What a pity it is that the control of money 
is so seldom accompanied by a soul for art. By the way, when 
I was very much younger than I am now, a relation of mine 
solemnly introduced to me the gorgeous official who is located 
in the Bank courtyard as the Lord Mayor of London, and it 
was always a mystery to me in subsequent years to find that 
the City was loyally re-electing their favourite to this coveted 
and honourable post, although obviously there must have been 
heaps of Spectacle-makers, Fan-makers, and others anxious to 
assume the Chief Magistracy of the City. I always had an idea 
that the arrangement of the Lord Mayor’s show was left to the 
Spectacle-makers. 


The Likeness Lexicon. 

It is only in serious, meditative moments that I turn to 
Nature—meaning the periodical of that name, and not the thing 
that artists try to get away from. But something that caught the 
eye this time clutched also the skirts of the Magpiean mood at 
the moment of its departure. It was in the shape of a four-page 
treatise, the perusal of which will be of the utmost assistance to 
portraitists, portrait-collectors, and classifiers of portraits. It 
is not other than an endeavour to replace vague adjectives by 
numerical values in describing the human profile. Thus, instead 
of calling a man an Adonis, we shall mutter thickly, “ Nx 30, 
Ny 13, Ux 28, Uy 03, Lx 18, Ly 3,” or a formula to that effect. 
In this way any required portrait may be discovered, just as a 
spoken word is found in the dictionary by the letters that express 
it. The projection of brow, nose, lips, and chin are measured 
with reference to a standard scale, so that a few figures suffice 
to describe a portrait within “ newspaper accuracy," which is 
not saying much. But when our profiles are analysed and tin- 
boxed in this way, it seems to furnish another sharp pointer 
to the time when all of life will be scientifically grooved out 
like an acre of allotments, and the sweet vagaries of fancy find 
no place at all. 


A Death Duty. 


It is lugubrious—for August—but there is material for a 
postscript to Gray's “ Elegy ” in the fact which has just reached 
me, that for more than half a century a daguerreotype has been 
attached to a gravestone in a little churchyard in Indiana, and 
that in spite of the exposure—why, it must have been about the 
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longest exposure on record—the face is discernible, and t 
metal scarcely corroded. The local archives inform us th + 
was made in 1842 with the Бер of а home-made camera ап 
supply of chemicals from a backwoods druggist. If there 15 
society for the cultivation of attractiveness in graveyard Н 
might do worse than try to make it compulsory upon us ай to 
bequeath a kind of sentimental death duty in the of a 
personal portrait in a permanent process to be suitably еп- 
shrined and fixed upon our tombstones. The plan, at any rate, 
would be an improvement on the “ storied urn and animated 
bust," and our friends, the record men, would be able to have 
a funereal feast on the strength of it. 


Miss Magpie’s Corner. 
(With apologies to any Ladies’ Column.) 

I tumbled across just the sweetest thing the other day. Have 
you been to Finishem’s studio? You must go to Finishem’s— 
literally everybody goes there. Well, the sweetest thing is that 
he is doing portraits on wallpaper. Actually! The paper, 
scented, of course, is also made sensitive—sensitised, is it? 
horrid word—by a special process, and the pattern is rose-y 
and bow-y—you know the sort—with big ovals to put the photo- 
graphs in. They showed me the pattern that the Princess de 
Hyandhorti has ordered for her boudoir. I could have screamed 
with delight. She has a portrait of the Prince—such a fne, 
strong face '—in the bit that is to go above the mantelpiece, and 
here and there about the walls—not overdone, you know—she 
has portraits of herself in the loveliest of tea-gowns, trimmed 
with any amount of lace, with her two sweetest children—she 
has only two—nestling against her knee. And the Duchess of 
Katchaskatchkan has got some, too, and Mrs. Cresthunter. Mrs. 
Cresthunter’s hats are a study. When she was taken the other 
day by Finishem’s, her hat measured (Regret that pressure on 
our space will prevent us accommodating Mrs. Cresthunter’s 
hat.—ED.). 

To the New Camera Club. 
(By the Wraith of the Old.) 


You've got the cosy lounging-chair, 
You've got the studi-oh, 

And dark and daylight rooms to spare, 
You mean to make it go. 


And, doubtless, when the time arrives, 
You'll give a fat cigar, 

On “ Ladies’ Nights " invite the wives, 
And do the lardy-da. 


But what I miss—its absence jars— 
A paper, there is none, 

On how to wind up motor-cars 
Or how to weigh the sun. 


No lecture on a Spanish spree, 
No Yankee stories tall; 

I wonder, can it really be 
The Camera Club at all? 
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T is one of the re- 
proaches of photo- 
graphy that it is 
employed more fre- 

uently for the ren- 
dering of low toned 
and gloomy effects 
than in suggesting 
sunshine. Of course, 

workers in any 
monochrome process 
can never get over 
the fact that sun- 
shine emphasises 
colour, and so the 

want of colour is more felt in attempts 
to deal satisfactorily with sunshine 
effects. 

We have had various formule for 
dealing with sunlight, but it is doubtful 
if the matter is one to which any general 
rule is applicable. Some years ago the 
orthochromatic plate, with its adjusted 
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SPECIALLY 


WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SUNSHINE EFFECTS. 


light filter, was suggested as the 
method for rendering *' brilliant blind- 
ing sunshine." Yet some of the sun- 
niest effects we have ever seen have 
been obtained on the non-ortho- 
chromatic plate. Mr. A. H. Blake, 
whose sunshine pictures are as suc- 
cessful as anybody's, thinks that 
halation is the key to the problem. 
No! we do not think he meant the 
bad halation, such as you get when 
you photograph trees against the 
light. He meant the halation which 
is more a spreading of light in the 
sensitive film itself, and which is 
analogous to the spreading of light 
in the retina of the eye. Some of 
Baron de Meyer's still-life studies 
are excellent renderings of sunlight, 
and they are done with a soft-focus 
lens. The use of such a lens gives 
something of the halation effect, for 
the light spreads across and softens 
the small shadows, while the broad 
masses are not lightened in the 
same way, except just on the edges. 
Mr. J. H. Gear pins his faith on 
the oil process, probably because of 
the longer range of gradation, or 
perhaps we ought to say, because 
the gradations in high lights and in 
shadows can be treated almost inde- 
pendently of each other. Mr. 
Frederick H. Evans believes that 
long range subjects, and sunlight 
effects are generally such, can only 
be adequately dealt with in pure 
photography by the use of a double- 
coated film, which allows the deep 
shadows to be fully exposed without the 
high lights losing gradation or printing 
quality. 

Now, we have told you these things 
so that you may realise that the problem 
is not by any means a simple one, nor 
do we think that there is any one solu- 
tion. In fact, every subject requires to 
be considered on its merits, either when 
taking the negative or when making 
the print—or both. Of course, you have 
no soft-focus lens, nor have you tried 
double-coated films, or the oil process. 
Still, we think there are many little 
points we may make a note of, and one 
day we might go together to see some 
of the Turners in the new rooms at the 
Tate Gallery, for perhaps no artist so 
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filled his pictures with light as did 
Turner. 
We think the first thing you need to 


bear in mind is that the lighting of your 
subject must be right. We do not mean 
by that that it is well to take sunlight 


pictures in sunlight! И might be pos- 
sible to convey the impression of sun- 
light in a picture from a negative 
actually exposed in diffused light; in 
fact, subjects occur to us in which this 
might be done very readily. But you 
had better see the effect and record it. 
What we do mean when we say the 
lighting must be right, is that you must 
choose such a lighting as shall make 
the sunlit effect striking. As far as the 
distance is concerned, it is well to avoid 
breaking up the masses with a number 
of small and unimportant shadows. In 
the foreground a few bold, strong 
masses of shadow are invaluable. 

Here is a subject which does not com- 
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se badly, though at present the fore- 
Sound is quite empty. You will need a 
gure or a group of figures at the left- 
hand to balance the church tower and 
the other buildings on the right, but you 
will get what you want in a few 
moments. Have your camera ready, 
with the scale and shutter both set 
properly, so that when the conditions 
are right you can expose without any 
hesitation. You haven’t made an ex- 
have you? Yes! the figure 


posure, | 
may be in the right place, but what 
about the sunshine effect? You had 


forgotten that for the moment, in 
thinking of the composition, and of 
getting the figure in the right place. 
That is one of the disadvantages 
of a day when the sun plays hide- 
and-seek behind the clouds, but you 
won’t have to wait long before you 
get another spell of sunshine. And 
we shall be able to compare the two 
effects, one in sunlight and the other 
without sun. 

Before making another exposure 
perhaps you had better move a little 
further back. You will then get in 
your foreground these shadows of the 
houses behind us. Now here is your 
chance; the sun is out again, and com- 
ing up the hill on your left is a 
cart and horse. Don't get flurried, 
hold the camera firmly, and expose 
when you think the horse is in the 
right place. That is right, and we think 
you will find that not only the shadows 
of the houses behind us, but also the 
horse’s shadow across the road will 
help the illusion of sunlight. 

Here is a rather interesting lot of 
somewhat tumbledown houses. You 
have a good mass of shadow across 
the foreground, апа {һе baskets 
standing in the roadway will fill up a 
corner which would otherwise have been 
uninteresting. This is a subject you 


HALF-A-DOZEN HINTS ON COPYING OLD 


NE of the most useful qualities of 

modern photography is that by its 
means we are able to copy such things 
as maps and drawings quite easily, and 
also make very fair copies of old and 
faded photographs. Not seldom it hap- 
pens that there exists but one rather 
poor and faded print of а relative no 
longer with us, and there are numerous 
members of the family who would be glad 
indeed to possess a copy for memory's 
sake; and though the copy were but just 
“ middling,” yet it would be a vast deal 
better than nothing at all. 

As the copying of an old and faded 
silver print dating back to the Victorian 
period of the c.d.v. is one of the rather 
tricky bits of copying, we may as well 
begin with that. | 

1. First clean the print by rubbing it 
gently, yet firmly, with a tuft of cotton 
wool. You may Ъе surprised to find 
what a lot of fine dust and dirt you can 
get off an old print in this way. Now 
take a clean bit of cotton-wool and just 
slightly moisten it with alcohol (or 
methylated spirit if alcohol is unobtain- 
able), and lightly and briskly rub the 


print. 


(Supplement 2.) 


can easily spoil by under-exposure. We 
know the temptation to give a quick 
exposure when you have figures, espe- 
cially children, but if you under-expose 
on such a subject as this, you will get 
the shadows in the more distant parts 


as dark as the near shadows, and at 
once lose all sense of distance and space, 
and that sunlit envelope of air surround- 
ing the objects you are using as pic- 
torial material. You will probably find 
a tenth of a second at F/8 not any too 
much, even if you are using an extra 
rapid plate. By watching the figures 
carefully you will be able to expose 
when they are not too active, and the 
risk of blur is reduced to a minimum. 
You must remember that these shadows 
are very near to the camera—only a few 
feet away, in fact—and it is important 
that they should be luminous and trans- 
parent. 

We may perhaps make one or two 
suggestions for your guidance when 


printing from these or апу other 

negatives where you want to em- 

phasise the sunlight. Cream or 
سے‎ a و و‎ - - — 


2. Now select a room with a good large 
"window or two windows in one wall, апа 
fix up the print flat against the wall, so 
that the window light falls nearly perpendi- 
cularly on the print. If a side light be used 
your negative will probably show а lot of 
tiny cracks which the eye has not noticed. 
These crack marks will show unpleasantly 
in your print copy. 

3. Set up your camera so that the len; 
is opposite the centre of the print, and 
see that your ground glass is truly verti- 
cal. Test this by holding a plumb-line 
alongside the camera back. (For this pur- 
pose we can easily extemporise a plumb- 
line with a bit of string and a bunch of 
keys, knife, or any small heavy object.) 


4. To facilitate focussing tear from a 
newspaper a strip of bold print half an 
inch wide and, say, a foot long, and pin 
this diagonally across the face of the 
print. It is far easier to see when such 
type matter is in focus than when a photo- 
graphic print is in focus. Use the largest 
stop that will give good bright definition 
with the focussing strip, but, N.B., do not 
forget to remove this strip before making 
the exposure. 
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‘“ toned ’’ papers always help the effect, 
and in some cases, but not necessarily 
in all, a sepia-toned print is better than 
a black bromide print. You know how 
to make a good bromide print, and the 
use of cream instead of white paper in- 
volves no change in the manipulations. 
The sepia toning we must talk about 
some other day. 

Avoid any harshness in your prints, И 
you want to realise a sunny effect. 
That is, take great care not to over- 
develop your negative. If you are 
afraid that the exposure has been too 
short you may use a dilute developer, 
though it is doubtful if with rodinal 
dilution below the normal strength 
really does bring out any more shadow 
detail. So be warned, and give as 
generous an exposure as you can. And 
when you come to make the prints re- 
member that full exposure of the 
bromide paper, if followed by develop- 
ment with diluted developer, stopped 
at the right time, will give a softer print 
if necessary. Not only is the contrast 
less, but the blacks, while they may 
give the appearance of as great depth, 
do not look so inky. 

Then, when you come to mount the 
print, bear in mind the effect to be ob- 
tained by judicious juxtaposition о! 
colours. Of course, we know you won't 
use a mount with a pronounced colour. 
What we mean is that if you mount 
your print on a cool brown you will give 
the cream tone of the paper a chance, 
whereas if you choose a warm or yel- 
lowish brown you will kill the creamy 
tone of the paper, and the high lights 
of the print will look whiter and more 
chalky. This is one of the dangers to 
avoid; sunlit foliage or meadow is very 
apt to look like snow or hoar frost in 
a monochrome method. You haven't 
had that difficulty to surmount in the 
subjects you have tackled to-day. 
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5. Now here comes in the exception 
which proves the rule. Гог copying old 
and faded silver prints a slow ordinary 
landscape plate will give us a better 
result than an ortho. plate with or with- 
out a yellow screen. The fact is, that the 
faded image is there all right enough, but 
as it has changed colour and become a 
pale yellowish tint, we hardly see its finer 
details on the somewhat dirty paper back- 
ground. But the ordinary plate is par- 
ticularly blind to yellow, so that very 
often it happens—if the plate has not 
been over-exposed, and yet not under- 
exposed either—that our ordinary plate 
seems to restore the image in a quite 
remarkable way ; in fact, this is much in 
the same way that the ordinary plate 
accentuates (yellow) freckles which the 
eye scarcely notices in the pink flesh sur- 
roundings. 

6. It will now be clear that a good deal 
depends on giving just enough exposure 
to get good strong density in the plain 
paper parts of our print, anything beyond 
this is detrimental, inasmuch as it means 
a reduced chance of securing the very 
faint or faded yellow details of the 
original picture. 
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shows the nostrils in a manner which is sel- 
dom desirable. Here, again, the exposure 
has been cut rather too fine, and also de- 
velopment carried a trifle too far, with results 
which are more or less comparable to those 
mentioned in the firstenamed example. The 
top lines of the drapery about the shoulders 
are a little too straight, and give one а 
suggestion of studio drapery rather than an 
actual garment. On the м ole, we should 
be disposed to warn the camera portraitist 
against this tilting back of the head where 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 
of subject. 


putting both 


P^ RTRAITURE with а camera is rather of 
hands to the back 


like violin playing, i.e., it is fairly 


easy to produce a result of a sort, but to of the head is an 
produce a result which affords complete old one, but we 
satisfaction all round, i,e., producer and must confess that 


patrons, is quite another story. Neverthe- it never gives us 
less, in spite of the difficulties—or, perhaps, the impression of 
we might say, just because of the difficulties either ease or ele- 
—we would advise anv one who has a real gance. On the 
liking for this branch of work to stick to и, contrary, it sug- 
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and not let failures or difficulties stand in 
the way. Every time a difficulty has been 
overcome, or even partially conquered, one 


gests somewhat of 
an effort, and also 
sets one wonder- 


-a 


Po 


experiences а legitimate. feeling of 
satisfaction in having gone forward just 
a trifle. Like the mountain climber 
who finds every ascending step shows 
him how much more there is before 
him, yet, at the same time, there is the 
compensation that something has been 
done towards reaching the goal. 

Now in these three portrait examples 
we see that the first step in the right 
direction has been taken. It is in no 
one instance an example of the usual 
beginner's “ hold - your - head-straight- 
and - look - at - the - lens - while-I-covnt 
three," Each worker has tried to in- 
troduce a suggestion of character, pose, 
expression, and not merely make a 
map of the sitter's face. If, therefore, 
we find fault with the work, each 
worker must understand that this 15 done 
with the idea of helping him to avoid 
repeating the same mistakes in future. 

First, let us consider A, which is 
alled ** Taking it Easy." This idea 


B.—Miss S. 


C.—A STUDY. 


By G. Sidney Smith. 


Є 


Ву Т. Р. Collingwood. 

Te hn іса? data E Piate, Imperial 3 R. 0? the. M 
exposure, 1 sec. ; lens, Bee А Primus; stop, FIS: 
time of day, 1.30 p.m. December ; develope, pyro- 
soda; printing fP7CCESS, Velox. 


ing if the model is feeling for a lost 
hairpin. The print indicates a negative 
which has been barely sufficiently ex- 
posed for the dark part of the hair, and 
over-developed for the high-lights, which 
consequently come too uniformly light, 
and lack gradation. 

In B we have a good illustration of 
the effect of a side-light, and how it gives 
plenty of half-tone variation. This varia- 
tion not only adds interest, but also is 
a help in suggesting modelling and round- 
ness. In A we note that the more or less 
even illumination of both sides of the 
face tends a little towards flatness. We 
at once note how that the tilting back 


A.—TakinG ат Ели. 
By Т. P. Collingwood, 
Technica: data: Plate, Inf rial S.R. 
ortho. ; exposure, 1 sec. ; lens, Beck Primus; 
stop, Ё); time of day, 1.30 p.m. December ; 
ide eloper, р} ro-soda ; printing focess, ] elox. 


the full-face view is selected, unless, o! 
course, one wishes to make special use 
of it, e.g., to shorten an extra long nose, 
09 و‎ 
In our third example we have three 
lessons or hints of things to avoid. In 
the first place, a great deal too much of 
our attention is dissipated by the 
markedly ornate pattern of garment. This 
pattern seems to demand notice at all 
cost. Next, the broad band of ribbon 
or something of that kind round the 
back of the head asserts itself far too 
much, and cuts the head in two, as it 
were. Then the lighting on the face was 
a little too strong, so that we get a chalky 
look, which lacks interest because of the 
absence of the desirable range of 
gradations. The chin is thrown a little 
too forward, and the eves have a rather 
strained and staring look. This point 
reminds us to suggest the remembrance 
of a general principle, viz., that it 1s not 
good to show in vour sitter any pose or 
expression which suggest pain, or even 
considerable strain, because, on lookirg 
at such pictures, one 15 unconsciously 
brought to imagining oneself experiencing 
the pain or strain which we see in the 
picture. It is this trend towards uncon- 
scious sympathy which leads the audience 
to weep or laugh at a stage scene, and gives 
us our chief enjoyment in reading works of 
fiction or personal adventure. In each of the 
three illustrations in this chapter there 1s 
some little suggestion of much strain. The 
portraitist must guard against carrying this 
to a noticeable extent. 


GINNERS AS WELL AS MORE 
ADVANCED WORKERS SEOULD 
ENTER FOR“ THE A. P. AND Р. М. 


«HOLIDAYS WITH THE CAMERA" 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. Ortho.; 
e€tposure, 45ес5. ; lens, К.К.; stop, Ру; time of day, 


3# т. September; develober, M.Q.: printing process, 
Ilford Bromona. eur di 


COMPETITION. 


of the head brings the chin forward, and 
gives it somewhat of a pointed look. Tt 
also tends to shorten the nose, and it 
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15 sec., Flies screen 
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stop, 


Sens, Zeiss; 


‚ Barnet Ortho. 


WILD FLOWERS. 
Technica? data: Plate 
и саан” > — 
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RT. Hon. LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.9.. K.C.B. (President Royal Phctograzhic Society.) By FuRLEY Lewis. F.R.P.s. 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, now open at ва, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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Visions of past '' Pall Mall ’’ shows were conjured up 
at the opening of the fifty-fifth annual exhibition of 
the Royal Photographic Society at the 
galleries of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, 5А, Pall 
Mall East, S. W., on Friday, August 
I9. The old '' Royals,” with their baize-covered walls 
and crowded frames, did not seem so far off. Circum- 
stances have taken the R. P. S. exhibition back to its 
old home, and the swing of the pendulum has taken the 
fashion of framing and mounting almost back to the 
state of small print and wide white margin that 
obtained at the time when the powers of H. P. Robin- 
son began to be felt in the photographic world. The 
comparatively °“ straight " print, but in more mobile 
mediums, is apparent on all sides. Lacking the space 
of the New Gallery, this year’s ‘‘ Royal ” strikes one as 
an overgrown boy who has gone out to see the world 
and returned to his old home, to find it cramped and his 
clothes too small for him. Nevertheless, the executive, 
by letting out a tuck here and there, must be congratu- 
lated on having made the best of the matter under the 
circumstances, and we hope that the time of year at 
which the show is held will not prove so disastrous as is 
feared in some quarters. А preliminary review of the 
exhibition appears on another page. 

e$ e е 

We have just received the illustrated prospectus 
issued by Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., concerning the series 
of lantern lectures he has prepared for 
delivery before photographic and other 
societies during the coming season. Mr. 
Blake's abilities as a fluent and enter- 
taining speaker are well known, and it is not too much 
to say that few living men of the present day know more 
about old and new London than he does. ‘‘ London— 
Picturesque and Historical," ‘‘ London in the Time of 
the Georges," ‘‘ London as Shakespeare Saw It,” 
‘“ Samuel Pepys and his Times,” are the titles of some 
of Mr. Blake's lectures, and those who hear them and 
see the slides illustrating the subjects will be assured of 
a thoroughly interesting evening. In addition, Mr. 
Blake, being a ready and well-informed lecturer, is pre- 
pared to give series of lecturettes on current topics to 
societies or schools, and we would draw the attention of 
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all secretaries оп the look-out for popular items in their 


programmes to Mr. Blake’s prospectus. His bookings 
for the current season include dates at Bradford, Leeds, 


Harrogate, Liverpool, Lincoln, Horsham, Westgate, 
Thanet, etc.; and if societies in these districts would 


take advantage of the lecturer being in their neighbour- 
hood, they should write promptly for dates and terms to 
A. H. Blake, Authors’ Club, 2, Whitehall Court, 
London, S.W. 
$ ® & 
From the number of inquiries that reach us from 
Colonial and foreign readers asking for special facilities 
for entry in THE A. P. Competi- 
COUPONS FOR tions, we gather that many of our 
COLONIAL READERS. friends outside this country do not 
read their paper carefully. Every 
week, on the Weekly Competition Coupon printed in 
the advertisement pages, will be found the words, 
'" Coupons of any date can be used by Colonial and 
Foreign Readers." These same coupons also serve as 
Inquiry Coupons, and a note to that effect is printed 
underneath them every week. Will Colonial and foreign 
readers and others kindly note? 
$ e @ 
It has been often remarked that amateurs who live in 
a pictorial paradise frequently fail to appreciate the 
golden opportunities which environ them. 
TOUJOURS We know a man dwelling near Amberley, 
PERDRIX. one of the most beautiful districts in 
England, who bewails that he cannot get 
away to those parts of the country where fine pictures 
await the camera. The fact is, most of us do not know 
what splendid materials and subjects surround us, nor 
realise how beautiful and glorious is the world—at our 
very doors. Some remarks by a lecturer recently, who 
described the underground city of the dead at Rome, 
with its six hundred miles of streets, the houses of which 
are composed of dormitories in which the early Chris- 
tians repose, point our contention. The lecturer said 
that after nearly eight hours spent in photographing 
these sepulchral passages [which were colourless, light- 
less, narrow, low, and filled with stale air, which might 
be a thousand years old] the wonderful pleasure which 
he received, on coming out of the catacombs, from see- 
ing the beautiful green fields of the Campagna, and the 
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heavenly blue of the sky, was inexpressibly delightful. 
Such pleasures are what may be termed fundamental 
ones, and are, therefore, the more valuable to bear in 
mind when endeavouring to construct pictorial achieve- 
ments upon a basis which shall not be as of shifting 
sand. 
& e @ 
Those who work with the X-ravs have good rcason 
to know that although they are a valuable means of 
finding out whether a certain object 
THE AMBIGUITY js embedded in a mass, such asanecdle 
OF RADIOGRAPHS. in the flesh, this good point is rather 
counterbalanced by the fact that they 
afford so little indication as to the exact site of the par- 
ticular object they so faithfully represent. Ап interest- 
ing communication on this subject was brought before 
a recent meeting of the Réntgen Society bv Dr. 
William Cotton, who showed that for everv X-ray re- 
presentation there were at least two graphic possibili- 
ties. So confusing, indeed, is the radiograph, that it 
might almost be termed an optical illusion. Dr. Cotton 
brought forward a new method of finding out the dis- 
tanceof any opaque object which 15 radiographed through 
a mass of material transparent to the rays. It is a very 
simple method, and one which any worker with the 
X-rays can test for himself. He makes a stereoscopic 
double exposure of the foreign body on a single plate, 
then in a darkened room sets up the developed negative 
with the two images of the foreign body upon it, and 
at a distance from it exactly equal to that which sepa- 
rated the plate from the X-ray centre of emission when 
the exposure was made, he places two night-lights. 
Then in the path of the flames he hangs a small opaque 
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sphere by a piece of string, and it follows of necessity 
that when the centre of each visible shadow of the 
sphere falls over the centre of the respective Х-гау 
shadow of the foreign body on the plate, the sphere 
itself is at the point actuallv occupied by the foreign 
body in reference to the plate at the time of taking. The 
rest is a mere matter of measurement. 
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Professor Lowell has been on the celestial warpath 
again recently, and the man in the street has been read- 
ing about the Martians—almost the only 
phase of astronomy in which that indi- 
vidual indulges. Mars appears to be 
one of those tantalising topics upon 
which the last word can never be said. According to 
the Daily News, the weak point about Professor Lowell 
is not his theories, but his methods of arriving at them. 
To the layman, who may, of course, be wrong, it seems 
as though he has found out all about the Martians Бу the 
simple expedient of progressively making enlargements 
of the original infinitesimal image of their planet. It is 
wonderful what things can be proved by means of suc- 
cessive enlargements. And the more drastic your 
enlargements the greater the likelihood of getting some- 
thing staggering. The worst of it is that the grain of 
the photographic plate, and its little irregularities, 
becomes a more important factor in the situation with 
each enlargement, and presently, perhaps, we shall have 
it announced that not Mars, but our rapid emulsions are 
tenanted by a singularly well-organised and industrious 
race of engineering experts, who can give points on 
civilisation to the rest of us. 
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PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


S announced last week, an alteration in the scheme of this 
extraordinarily popular competition is given this week. 
The interest shown by our readers in placing quotations from 
the advertisement pages of THE A. P. AND P. N. indicates the 
thoroughness with which they read the paper. Readers living 
at a distance from London have written pointing out that they 
are handicapped in point of time in sending in their solutions. 
We have therefore decided that in the next competition—the 
seventh of the series—the prize will be awarded to the first 
correct solution opened on Wednesday Morning, August 24. 

This issue of THE А. P. AND Р. N. should be obtainable in 
every part of England on Monday, August 22, and not later 
than Tuesday morning in the most remote parts of the British 
Isles, so there should be no difficulty in getting copies in good 
tine. 

In order, also, to render the competition a little more difficult 
and attractive to the really observant reader, two quotations 
from the literary pages are included among the quotations from 
the advertisements this week. 


The Prize-winner in the Sixth Competition. 

The list sent by Albert Lyles, Royd House, Halifax Road, 
Dewsbury, was the first correct list to be opened, and the guinea 
prize is therefore awarded to him. 

The following is a complete key to the solutions given :— 

“ Equally efficient for general photography " : Goerz, р. xviii. 

“ For highest speed photography ”’: Ross, p. viii. 

“ Increased safety ": Boots, p. ii. 

“ Made in three ‘series’: Watson, p. xxvi. 

“ It is simply invaluable ": Kentmere, p. 12 supp. 

“А sumptuous little instrument "^: Adams, p. xvii. 

'" The ideal developer for negatives " :, Johnson, p. xvi. 

“ Provide a long-felt мапі”: А. and M. Zimmermann, p. xx. 

“ Amateur work a speciality ": Е. С. Dawes, p. 8 supp. 

“ It has a thousand uses " : McCaw, Stevenson and Orr, p. 13 
supp. 
yin give you beautiful prints ”: Kodak, p. xxiii. 
“ Fastest in the world ": Lumière, p. xxiv. 
“ Prevents flare " : Sinclair, p. vi 


" Note great reduction in price": Hoffmann, p. 8 supp. 


“ Send a postcard now: Marion, p. ix. 

“ Gives results of exceptional brilliance " : Gevaert, p. xiii. 

“ АП our goods may be had on approval " : Infallible Exposure 
Meter Co., p. 12 supp. 

“ Free from all excessive contrast " : Johnson, p. xvi. 

* These are the conditions >°: Selfridge, p. xxvi. 

“ Prizes will be awarded for technical excellence " : 
tons, p. xix. 


Hough- 


This Weel's Competition. 

A selection of quotations from advertisements appearing in 
the present issue, and also two quotations from the literary 
pages, are given below. We offer a guinea to the sender of the 
first correct solution opened after the first post has been received 
on Wednesday morning next, August 24. 


* One turn sets the speed and slit.” 

“ Without a vestige of double tone.” 

* The camera that pleases everyone who sees it." 

“ Made from the best materials." 

“ Useful for the majority of occasions." 

* The print is the thing." 

“ Prepared under scientific control." 

* The outcome of continued experiments." 

“ Finest artistic results.” 

“ Brilliant in results.” 

“Why not make your own enlargements? " 

“The great convenience will be appreciated by photo 
graphers." 

“ Have no equal for definition." 

“ Certain to be of service.” 

* Brilliant enlargements from poor negatives." 

“ Placed within the reach of all photographers." 

“ Low instalments accepted.” 

“ Gives well-graduated tints.” 

“И will pay you to try them.” 

"Two simple operations " 

Competitors should copy out the above list, and write after 
each phrase the page and advertisement or article in which it 
із to be found. No one connected with THE A. P. AND P. М. 
may compete. The decision of the Editor will be final. 
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Yi leges, while others have 

** bad luck ” in this direction. Not 

d only are there differences in indi- 

hy vidual experiences, but there are 

\\ Jj changes from time to time in the 

attitude of custodians toward 
photographers in general. 


cdi У, Readers who were at the Photo- 
А. graphic Convention will contrast 
th the facility with which photograph- 


ing is allowed to-day in Whitby 
Abbey with the experience related by the retiring Presi- 
dent of a visit to the same ruin a number of years ago. 
He told how the gatekeeper absolutely refused to allow 
a camera to be used, although he could give no reason, 
but '' knew the ruins were in a very bad condition, and 
thought that even if a very thin film was ' took ' it might 
make a difference if many people did it."' 

In the old days the general rule seems to have been to 
forbid photography unless the photographer could show 
some special reason for a permission. Now, the general 
rule is to allow the use of the camera unless there 1$ 
some good reason to the contrary. The change has 
been wrought by the general good behaviour of photo- 
graphers, who have given the idea that they are 
respecters of property, of the proprieties, and even of 
prejudices 

There are Exceptions. 

Some photographers are not always polite and tactful, 
with the result that they are put under restrictions, and 
sometimes the whole body photographic is made to 
suffer. Several cases have been reported recently. 
There was the scene at the terrible death of the Hon. 
C. S. Rolls, when the doctors and others who were try- 
ing to render aid were so exasperated by the pushing 
and pressing of certain photographers that they seized 
two of the cameras and jumped upon them until they 
were completely smashed. A few days ago it was re- 
ported that the Kaiser ordered a camera to be seized and 
the plates destroyed, although he had smiled en- 
couragingly when the photographer made his first snap- 
shot; and though the brief newspaper reports give no 
reason for this change of front we may be sure it was 
some want of tact on the part of the photographer. 

Everyone knows the annoyance that has been caused 
by the unjustifiable use of surreptitious snapshots, espe- 
cially those which represent staid persons in frivolous or 
apparently compromising attitudes and situations—as 
certain bathing scenes; but it is not quite so generally 
known that in some countries this has led to the esta- 
blishment before the highest courts of a person’s com- 

mon-law right to prevent the publication of pictures of 
himself i in circumstances to cause annoyance or mortifi- 
cation. 


PERMITS AND POLITESSE. 


"The Amcteur Photcgragher anc Plotogiaphic News." 


ES N MINOR puzzle con- 
А nected with photo- 

graphy is how 

< some folk secure 
W so many desirable permis- 

N sions and special privi- 
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The limiting of permits to sketch { 
and photograph in buildings is 
generally governed by consideration 
of the general use of the building and 
of the public convenience. In some 
places of public resort, as the Burns’ 
Cottage, at Ayr, or Shakespeare's 
birthplace, at Stratford-on-Avon, even 
one photographer working in the 
small interior is a serious hindrance to the passage of a 
stream of visitors. In the ''show"' parts of West- 
minster Abbey photographing is almost impossible 
during the busy times, and of course the hundreds or 
thousands of pilgrims and sightseers cannot be barred 
for the sake of half a dozen photographers. 

In almost all places of worship photography is 
definitely forbidden during services, and when it is not, 
the good feeling of the photographer should prompt him 
to cease his work while the congregation is worshipping. 

If photography is checked in places which are too 
busv, it is also often hindered for the opposite reason 
in places where no regular custodian is kept. Of 


FRANCES. By Robert Ure. 


Awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
course, it ought to be quite safe to hand the keys of any 
building to a photographer, trusting him to respect the 
place, to protect it from entry by other people, to lock 
it up and return the key as soon as his work was done. 
It ought to be, but sometimes it 1$ not. Many places 
that were once open ка are now обу, һе ores 
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when some responsible official can be in attendance, 
and other places are barred to photographers entirely. 

We know, however, of one case where the verger, 
without being asked, stopped all passing through a cer- 
tain part of a well-known church for some thirty 
minutes, to enable a photographer to complete an expo- 
sure, and when thanked gave as a reason, '' You were 
so patient in waiting for people to pass, you deserved 
‘some help.’’ Courtesy and consideration will generally 
meet the like return. 

In many a secular place of resort checks and limita- 
tions have been imposed, not so much because actual 
harm was done, but because permission was so gener- 
Ally '' taken for granted,” without any apparent con- 
sideration for the proprietors of the place, or for the 
custodian staff. 

Many photographers have tended to lower the public 
opinion of the whole camera craft by the wholesale way 
in which they have promised prints (when this was quite 
unnecessary) and broken their promises (which is always 
unjustifiable). | 

We have made applications for permissions to photo- 
graph in a great number of public and private places, 
and in an experience extending over very many years 
only remember three cases of refusal. In many 
instances the applications have been verbal, with the 
presentation of a visiting-card, at the time when the 
privilege was desired; but oftener (and this should be the 
course when practicable) the request has been made by 
writing a few days in advance. 

The replies have sometimes saved a useless, expensive 
journey, by stating that the building was occupied, or 
under repair, or that the function had been postponed. 
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In many cases they have included useful advice, offers of 
personal help, and enclosures in the way of pamphlets, 
newspaper cuttings, guide-booklets, plans, etc., which 
have been very useful. And the personal help thus 
offered has led to many interesting acquaintances and 
some valued friendships. 

Some Suggestions. 

In conclusion, a few ‘‘ rules °’ may be useful, indicated 
by the '' politesse ’’ of the subject, calculated to increase 
the facilities for photography and to improve the attitude 
of the public toward the brotherhood of the camera. 

(1) Make application, in writing, and a week before 
the permit is desired, when possible, stating the parti- 
cular work you wish to do. 

(2) Enclose a stamped envelope for reply. 

(3) On arriving, show your permit to the custodian, 
and ask if there are any restrictions, or if there is any 
way in which you can consult his convenience. 

(4) Do not move furniture, hangings, etc., without 
permission, and if such things are moved, return them to 
their places as soon as possible. 

(5) Do not disturb worshippers, interrupt visitors, or 
block doors, stairs, or passages. 

(6) Never use flash-light without permission. 

(7) Act reverently in places of worship. 

(8) Remember the little tip to any pew-opener, sexton, 
hall-keeper, or similar assistant whom you may incom- 
mode. 

(o) If you do promise prints, send them; or if the 
negatives prove to be hopeless, send an apology. 

(10) If special facilities and help are given, a letter of 
acknowledgment is a graceful act, and one or two 
good, permanent prints will be appreciated. 


——— — — —eiétie— — ——— 


Users of self-toning paper are greatly 
handicapped by the slow moving of 
the manufacturers, who insist upon using 
one or two classes of paper generally of one 
colour only—white. True! one or two 
makers have put coloured P.O.P. on the 
market, but this has scarcely reached the 
general worker yet. The dealer has not yet 
begun to boom it, and until that takes place 
the paper will not “ во.’ The amateur 
wants a thing recommended by his local 
dealer, for he is a typical British conserva- 
tive. 

The quickest way out of the difficulty 
‘therefore is for the worker to make his own self-toner, and he 
.can then use paper of any colour he likes for the support. 

The first step after obtaining the paper is to make sure that it is 
a fast colour. The lighter art and nature tints may be generally 
relied upon, but it will do no harm to make a little test, which is 
the acme of simplicity. | 

Cut a piece of the paper off, and pour on to it some hot water; 
-there should be no sign of colour leaving the paper. Repeat, with 
the addition of a little citric acid, and repeat again with using 
alcohol. If the paper stands this three-fold test further worry is 
unnecessary. 

The next stage is the coating of the paper with a very thin layer 
-of collodion, which ensures the sensitising solution being spread 
at an equal depth all over, and at the same time adds соп- 
-siderably to the strength of the paper itself. The coating solution 
should be made by dissolving бо grains of dry collodion cotton 
-in either 6.5 oz. of acetone, 6 oz. of amyl acetate (better known as 
* essence oF pear-drops "), ог 6 oz. of benzene. There is sufficient 
solution in the above quantity to cover eighteen square feet of 
paper. The collodion must be fully dissolved, and it is better 
-to allow it to stand for a day, after it has been shaken six or eight 
times during twelve hours, to allow any dirt or other impurities 
-to settle out. The collodion must be poured on to the paper lying 
on a level surface, and allowed to dry thoroughly. This will not 
take long, as all the solvents are very volatile, hence the work must 
`Бе done away from a fire or open light. 


OME-MADE COLOURED SELF-TONING PAPER. rren. c. paner. 


Sensitising is the next process, and is done with the following 
solution :—Dissolve 


Syer TIALS шыннын не ы нкан ире аы go gr 
Glycenne SNES адыла SER Ma oM a endis 9o minims. 
AICODOL o ipsis ran eve oca aaO Pics tov тебя 150 minims. 


Then pour it into 8 oz. of collodion, made up by dissolving 88 gr. 
of collodion cotton in a mixture of 6 oz. ether, with 3 oz. alcohol. 

Prepare in a separate vessel some fulminating gold, a substance 
which wil! explode if it be dried, but which must not be confused 
with the far more deadly fulminate of gold. 


Gold €hloHde. ааа Prado bee VR ER аа А DU Ea 2 gr. 

Sodium. chloride. аена нане ана duoi ene ra ees 3 gr. 

Ammonia (two parts, .880, in one part water) ......... I minim. 
added to a solution of | 

CIFIC acid ремней 30 рт. 

In а]соһо1......................... —— — — — 2 drams. 


When all is dissolved, pour it into the silver collodion solution, 

stir well, and then add 
Castor Oil aee 
In tene 

Again stir thoroughly, and allow to settle, if necessary. 

This may be applied to the prepared paper in any convenient 
way, such as brushing, sponging, or floating, and then dried. 

All the operations connected with the sensitisation must be con- 
ducted in a good amber or yellow light. The paper will dry quickly, 
for it will be noticed that there is no water in the composition of 
the solutions used. | 

As regards printing, etc., little need be said, for the method 
is that of the ordinary self-toning paper of commerce. Print rather 
more deeply than the finished picture is required; place the prints 
first into a three per cent. solution of common salt, then wash for 
a few minutes, and transfer to a seven per cent. hypo bath. 

This paper keeps well if stored in a dry place away from gas 
or other fumes, and gives well-gradated tints. Its chief claim 
to excellence lies in the depth to which the sensitive salts pene- 
trate into the preliminary coating of collodion. The result is a 
very lustrous paper, on which the objects of the picture seem to 
stand away from the background. 


о.5 dram. 
2 drams. 
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STAG-HUNTING WITH THE HAND CAMERA. Аў; 


A New Subject for the Coming Autumn. 


By H. M. LOMAS. 


á | ‘HE photographing of hunting scenes has so far not 
been attempted to any great extent. Hunting the 
wild red-deer is a phase of sport that has still many 

followers, and affords great possibilities for the man with the 

ready hand-camera who cares to follow the chase. To-day 
the deer run as wild in the old Royal Forest of Exmoor, 
for instance, as they did in the days of Good Queen Bess, 
when they were hunted by the Ranger of the Forest, and 
they still afford as good sport. 

If we are keen on riding, a horse is the best means to 
employ to keep up with the hunt throughout. If we cannot 


ride, or have no horse, almost as good results may be ob- 
tained by going afoot. | 

We need а small hand camera, witha lens of fairly large 
aperture, for good hunting days are often dull, and many an 


— 


OE mam 


The Forest Monarch. 


interesting thing happens in the shade 
under trees. See that there are no 
loose parts which will rattle or be shaken 
off when you run, and if you use plates, see 
that they fit tightly in their slides or 
changing-box, in order to avoid dust being 
caused bv vibration and friction. 

If very quick work is intended, such as 
horses near to one, galloping or jumping, 
a focal-plane shutter is required, but for most 
work an ordinary shutter working at 1-100th 
sec. is fast enough. Objects coming towards 
or going away from you should be quite 
clear with this exposure, but avoid objects crossing at right 
angles when they are near at hand—they require very short 
exposures. 

Always be careful not to interfere with the hunt itself, 
for to get in the way of hounds, or to cross the line of a 
stag, fox, or hare, as the case may be, before the hounds 
have come up, may mean spoiling the day's sport for all 
the field. 

We should take our camera to the place of meeting in 
good time, so that we may get the hounds as they arrive, 
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then a scene ог two at the тесі, and аз the hounds move 
off to be “kennelled ” we get some more. 

The “harbourer” has been out last night, and gives the 

huntsmen news as to where he will probably find a good 
stag lying. Now the main body of hounds, or “ pack,” is 
left in some handy farm-building, whilst some five couple 
are taken to “try” for the stag. Let us go up to the top 
of a rising ground, and see what is happening. 
. There on the hill opposite is the first whip, waiting to see 
if a stag breaks away, and the Master away to our left, 
while the field are clustered together just below us. It is 
September, and the colours are grand. | 

Soon we hear the huntsman down below in the dense 
wood, cheering the hounds, then a whisper, and we can hear 
them running, and a dark red something flashes across an 
open spot. Only a hind, or female deer, so hounds 
are called off. This is the time for our sand- 
wiches. 

Suddenly a speck crosses the distant sky-line, 
with two little upright marks above it—a. stag, 
certainly; but is it “warrantable,” that is, old 
enough to hunt? No, only a three-year-old, for 
there goes a rider full gallop to stop hounds, and 
turn them back into covert again. 
do 4 Then right below us a “ halloa,” 


| and, not caring one whit for the 


horses and people, a big stag, with 


Lassoing the Stag. 


fine antlers, breaks cover, gallops through the field beside 
us, tops the bank, and goes away to the open moor. 

Here is our chance: make for the spot where he gained 
the moor, for we can hear the Master blowing the long note, 
which means that he is going to fetch the pack. Now for 
animated scenes of changing horses, while the pack is held 
in check, and final shots at the hounds, as thev are at last 
allowed to stream away on the hot scent, and at the crowds 
of hustling riders. 

Do not run after them; that would mean losing. one's 
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breath and seeing nothing. Get up to high ground, and 
watch. Watch the riders, as they thin out and begin to 
straggle, and get scattered by the rough going and boggy 
lands. 

A half-hour elapses, when we notice some riders away 
on the skyline turning to the right. That means seawards, 


for the stag always makes for a river or the sea when hard 
Let us go down to the weir. 


pressed. Do not be dis- 


Nearing the End of the Hunt. 


appointed, although there 

is certainly nothing but 

peaceful quiet here. 
Sounds of а horn т 


the distance, coming 
nearer, and the Whip, 
with а few straggling 


hounds, arrives. He has 
seen nothing for the last 
half-hour—they must have 
turned back again on to 
the moor. It will be a 
grind to go up those hills 
once more; still, we will 
start off, but—a surprise 
is in store for us. Ап 
object, flecked with sun- 
light, is sneaking down 
among the trees—what is it? Hush! Yes! it is the 
hunted stag. Here comes a farmer, well known as a 
keen sportsman. p 


Hounds Baying Stag. 


“Ees! he be the wan we be arter! 
and he gives a loud view-halloa. 

A patient wait of ten minutes, then up race the 
Master and huntsman with the pack, and after a 
hurried consultation with the farmer, they lay hounds 
on where we saw the stag, and awav they go through 
covert. 

It is a gala day for the village, as right through the 
main street dashes the hunted stag, scattering scared 
people to right and left, and, charging the butcher's 
boy on his pony, makes for the sea. Up and down 
the surf goes our stag ; there is a wind on, and he 
does not want to go out, though hounds are close on 
him, kept in check only by his long, deadly antlers. 

Can we get a shot at him? He answers this question by 
breaking through hounds, and making for the hills again. 
But he does not reach his old haunts, for down the lane, 
which he hoped would lead him to safetv, there gallops a 
crowd of riders—late-comers, who are now making up for 
lost time—and the stag, turning towards some cottages near, 
tops a garden wall, and turns upon hounds with the wall 


behind him. 


dangerous antlers. 
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A hurly-burly ensues, hounds baying, villagers racing up, 
and riders hurrying in. The Whip is off his horse, and 
now we see why he carried that neat roll of cord on the 
saddle. It is a lasso; and neatly throwing it over the stag’s 
antlers, the Whip secures him for a moment. That moment 
suthces for the huntsman and one other to run in, avoidiny 
the dangerous forefeet of the stag, and the yet more 
There is a scuffle, a knife flashes—and 
our day’s sport is over. A noble animal has reached 
a noble death. 

Every incident described affords a chance for the 
ready hand-camera. The illustrations accom- 
panying this article may be taken as suggestions of 
the possibilities of the subject, and doubtless many 
fine pictures may be secured, especially after one 
or two hunts have been followed, and the likely 
circumstances for picture-making noted. 

All days are not such as have been described 
above. Day after day one goes out, on horseback 
or on foot, one day getting one part, the next time 
another part of the sport, but hunting with a 
camera is fascinating, and the game is worth the 
candle. 

Harriers give a good chance for camera work, so 
do foot beagles and otter hounds. Badger digging, 
when rightly carried out, gives many a picture, and 
fishing and shooting scenes ought to be worth 
securing. 

What shall we do 
with our photographs? 
If mounted on nature 
paper, and bound up 
with notes on the 
season’s sport, in diary 
form, or with cuttings 
from the local paper, 
they will fill many an 
hour with pleasant 
memories both for 
ourselves and our 
fellow sportsmen; and 
they may, in years 


Hounds Close on Зе. 


to come, remind us of sporting days, when “memory ” 
is the only horse upon which we can ride, and our only way 
of running with hounds will be a run through our old 
photographs. 

In the meantime, seize the opportunity, whenever it offers, 
for securing negatives of hunting subjects. Apart from their 
pictorial value, they are readily acceptable—if good techni- 
cal prints are obtained—by the illustrated press. 
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SIMIPLE DISTORTING MIRRORS FOR CARICATURE 


PHOTOGRAPHY. e 


HE grotesque and amusing images reflected 
from convex, concave, and undulated mirrors 
are doubtless familiar to most readers; and for 
any who have not paid a visit to a so-called 
** laughing chamber ’’ a good deal of merriment lies 
in store. The mirrors used in such exhibitions are 
very expensive, their manufacture being both costly 
and troublesome, so that the average amateur can ill 


Fig. i. 


afford to utilise them for ‘‘ caricature photography.” 
The costly instruments, however, may now be dis- 
pensed with in view of the recent production of flexible 
mirrors, composed of a precipitate of nitrate of silver 
upon a gelatine or celluloid support. If the support is 
of fairly thick substance, a sheet forming a mirror may 
be held up by its edges in a suitable manner between 


clamps, so that either a convex or concave surface may 
be produced that is practically true from an optical 
standpoint; thus making it capable of transmitting 
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through the lens of a camera a grotesque image of the 
original subject. Fig. 1 shows a specimen reproduc- 
tion of a photograph taken in this manner. In the pre- 
sent instance arrangements were as indicated in fig. 2. 
It is important to cut the mirror absolutely square with 
all its edges parallel, and also to bend it truly. To 
ensure the latter operation being carried out success- 
fully, it is necessary to fix two strips of wood, N and O, 
exactly parallel to each other upon a baseboard, P. The 
mirror, M, is then sprung into position. The mirror 
being a little larger than the space between the parallel 
strips, N O, it naturally evolves itself into a true convex 
form. With a mirror so arranged a stunted figure of 
the original will be produced of a very humorous char- 
acter. For the production of an abnormally thin or 
elongated portrait it is only necessary to turn the board 
bearing the mirror from the horizontal position (fig. 2) 
into a vertical position (fig. 3). The interesting feature 
of these freak photographs lies in the fact that whilst 
proportions are somewhat thrown out, characteristics of 
the subject are preserved, making it possible to identify 
the person represented. Flexible mirrors such as above 
described may be bent into various other shapes, with 
curious results; and when it is desired to embrace a full- 
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FIG.3 
length figure, the shape shown in section (fig. 4) will be 


useful. In this case a special wooden holder for the 
mirror will be required. Referring to fig. 4, a block, 
B, is seccotined to the back of the celluloid or gelatine 
on which the mirror is made. This block is in turn 
fixed to the back of the holder. It may be as well to 
mention here that the particular distance of the subject 
from the face of the mirror is a matter of importance. 
If the subject be situated very near, the grotesqueness 
of the image will be very pronounced, as the mirror will 
act, not merely as a means to shorten or heighten the 
subject's stature, but the perspective will also be 
thrown out of its usual proportions, acting after the 
manner of a very wide-angle lens when applied to a very 
near subject. Flexible mirrors should serve as a source 
of amusement for those amateurs who wish to supply 
their friends with humorous caricatures, and the system 
is equally well adapted for comic pictures of animals. 
The same idea may be applied to the cinematograph, 
whereby it would be possible to present upon a lantern 
screen a full series of facial expressions expressly 
arranged or acted for the occasion. 
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BEVERLEY MINSTER. 


[Tuis series of photographers’ guides to the British Cathedrals and Abbeys 
deals with the best times and ‘Points cf view for securing the most pictorial 
results, and have been supplied by leading architectural photographers. The 
following have already been dealt with: Ely, Worcester, Romsey, Peter. 
borough, Abbeydore, Truro, Crowland, Llandaff, Malmesbury, Westminster, 
Exeter, Jerpoint, Rochester, G'astonbury, Salisbury, Haughmond, Lichfield, 
Canterbury, Chichester, Ripon and York Minster. Бас numbers containing 
these can be obtained from the office of this paper ] 


B EVERLEY is situated in the East Riding of Yorkshire, a 
short distance from Hull; but it can also be reached from 
York, Selby, Bridlington, etc. The origin of the town is lost 
in the mists of antiquity, but by some it is supposed to have 
been built upon the site of a Roman station. It is also impos- 
sible to state at what date a church was first established at 
Beverley, and although Geoffrey 
of Monmouth gives details of one 
lucius, the first Christian king 
in the world, they are now re- v < 
garded as being entirely legen- 
dary. 

There is no doubt Christianity а. 
took root at Beverley at ап early 
date, for John, Bishop of York— (| 


MINSTER MOORCATE 


who afterwards became to be 
known as St. John of Beverley— 
when visiting the place early in 
the eighth century, found a little 
church crected there, and dedi- 
cated to St. John the Baptist. 

Bishop John added a choir to the 

church, and converted it into an 

establishment for monks, and 
built a nunnery on its south side 
in honour of St. Martin. 

In the ninth century Athelstan 
conferred the right of sanctuary 
upon the minster, which was con- 
tinued to the days of the Tudors. 
Of this right the frithstool re- 
mains a relic, a similar stone 
chair being in Hexham Abbey in 
Northumberland. 

St. John's banner was taken 
by Edward I. to the Scottish war, 
and was later taken to Agin- 
court, where the victory was won 
upon the anniversary of St. © 
John’s translation. 

As a result of a disastrous fire, which destroyed the whole 
fabric, we have now a building in which the later architects 
permitted themselves to be influenced by the work of their pre- 
decessors, so that it gives an impression, upon a cursory exami- 
nation, that it is constructed at nearly one period. 

The principal view-points are:— 

No. 1, 7 a.m. The north porch, etc., from Highgate. 

No. 2, 8 a.m. The north door. 

No. 3, 8.15 a.m. The tower from the N.E. Ап effective result 
can often be obtained from this point at sundown and 
after. 

No. 4, 10.30 a.m. The east end. 

No. б, 10.45 a.m. View from the south-east. 

No. 6, 10.45 a.m. The nave from the north-east. 

No. 7, 11 ат. The choir. 

No. 8, 11.15 a.m. Early English staircase. 

No. 9, 11.30 a.m. The frithstool. 
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No. 10, 11.46 a.m. The Percy shrine. 


The details of this monument can be obtained from the 


top of the altar screen, to which there is a stairway. 
No. 11, 12.30 p.m. The south entrance. 
No. 12, 12.45 p.m. The screen and transept. 
No. 13, 1.30 p.m. View from the south-west. 
No. 14, 2 p.m. The font and cover. 
No. 15, 2.15 p.m. The nave. 
No. 16, 3.15 p.m. The great west door. 
No. 17, 3.30 p-m. The south-west entrance. 
No. 18, 4 p.m. and later. The west front. 
west front is that of Beverley Minster. 
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York is to the Decorated style this is to the Регрепаїсшаг.”— 

RICKMAN. 

No reference to the minster is complete without reference to 
its remarkable set of misericords. These are sixty-eight in num- 
ber, which is unequalled by any other set in the country. Among 
the various subjects depicted may be mentioned : —A pelican in 
piety, a monkey combing a cat, a man wheeling a barrow, to 
which is tied a bear, huntsmen attacking a bear, a man spearing 
a snail, a sow playing bagpipes, with young pigs dancing, a fox 
shot at by an archer, a woman beating a man, a woman led to the 
ducking stool, a fox hung by geese, a fox preaching, Satan pursu- 
ing a soul, cat and fiddle, a workmen's quarrel, fighting dragons, 
etc. A great advantage is that they can be photographed in situ, 
which is impossible in many instances. 

The week-day services are held at 4.30 p.m. 

Dark-room at Mr. Morley's, Toll Gavel. 

There is another famous church in Beverley (St. Mary's) situ- 
ated at the other end of the town. 
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The following amateurs have already been dealt with іп 
previous recent issues of THE А. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank 
H. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, 
(5) C. iei nca A H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. 35 

oyes, (9 ertram Cox, (10) $. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith | уед eS uf io m Isle rog 
Willis, (12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) Н. Creigh. © Ss wai сы к ыш. 
ton Beckett, (15) Miss Е. Louise Marillier, (16) А. С. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith. 


XIX._JAMES M'KISSACK. 


MONG the younger workers rapidly coming to the front in Scotland, James M'Kissack may be reckoned 
as one in whom the dogged characteristics of the Scotsman prove a valuable asset. Mr. M'Kissack 
does not strike one as a dreamer. He knows what he wants, is willing to take telling, and then goes 

| straight forward and succeeds. 

His work is notable for its soundness of composition and excellence of selection of view-point. Many of 
his pictures will be familiar to readers of THE A. P. лмо P. М. Не has been a frequent prize-winner in the 
competitions, and candidly confesses that he received his first encouragement in pictorial work from the criti- 
cisms received for competition prints entered in our weekly competition. He found these helpful remarks of 
extreme value, and, as a result, went ahead on the right course forthwith. 

His picture, ‘‘ Edinburgh Castle," reproduced on the next page, received a prize in a recent weekly com- 
petition, and has been accepted and hung at this vear's Roval Photographic Society's Exhibition. 

Mr. M'Kissack also owes much of his enthusiasm for photography to the fact that he joined that fine and 
prosperous Scottish society —the Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photographic Association. Previous 
to this his work had been confined entirelv to mere technical records of architecture—good in their wav as 

| records, but with no 
pictorial X pretensions. 
Their production, how- 
ever, gave Mr. 
M'Kissack that sound 
grounding in technical 
work that appears to be 
essential to all progress 
in pictorial photo- 
graphy. 

Since joining the 
societv, however, he 
has progressed in pic- 
torial work by leaps 
and bounds, and is now 
hon. exhibition ѕесге- 
tarv of the Association. 
He has also been hon. 
sec., and has, Бу his 
progressive ideas, been 
of material assistance 
in its securing the high 
position the G. and 
W. of S.A.P.A. now 
holds. 

Не is a strong be- 
liever in the usefulness 
of exhibiting and exhi- 
bitions, and visits as 
manv of them as he 
possiblv can, as he con- 
siders the studv of good 
work is a great benctit 
THE WATER GATE. By James M KissAcK. to all 'earnest^workers. 
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EDINBURGH CASTLE. By JAMES М KıssACK. | 
The original of this picture was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition, and is now hung at the К.Р.5. Exhibition, (Seg article(on previous page.) 
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CHILDREN’S ATTITUDE BEFORE 
THE CAMERA. By carme слову. 


With Illustrations by Will Cadby. Special to “ The А.Р. and Р. №." 


O one who knows much about children is ever 
content with a photograph that only gives a 
child's head. It will never be entirely satisfac- 
tory to them, for they know how much a child's 
body and attitude have to say in the matter of a portrait. 
After all, the emotions a child expresses on its face 
are very elementary, and there are no years of experi- 
ence behind to have stamped their impress on its fea- 
tures. Its individuality is expressed quite as much in its 
attitude, if it is a natural and spontaneous one. АП this 
is, of course, obvious, and, as a rule, most photo- 
graphers want to get as much of the child into their 
pictures as possible; but, unlike grown-ups, there is not 
that dignified repose about a child's bodv, and the 
ambition that aims at more than a mere head must make 
up its mind to face a few difficulties. 
That a child, if let alone and entirelv natural, has a 
erace of its own, we know; but it is no good relying 
on this entirelv, for in that disappointment lies, and we 
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STURDY ALERTNESS. By Міл. CADBY. 
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THE DUTCH DOLL. By Witt CADBY. 


really can be sure of no attitude until we have 
seen it on the ground-glass. This is where 
so many amateurs fail: they do not realise 
the possibilities of child photography with an 
ordinary stand camera; they think, unless 
they possess an expensive reflex, or are con- 
tent with snapshots out of doors, the por- 
trayal of children is out of the question for 
them, whereas they can get pictorial and 
interesting studies with their own camera 
and lens, provided they are prepared to 
exercise a little patience and tact. 

They must realise it is no good rushing at 
child photography, and they cannot get good 
attitudes in a hurry. These are only pos- 
sible when the child is quite at ease and 
natural; bustling and fussing make for stiff- 
ness at once, and often resentfulness as well. 
The little model must be amused апа т- 
terested, and entirely forgetful that these is 
such a thing as a camera in the room. Un- 
like grown-ups, one does not have to wiit 
long with children before indjviduality and 
character show themselves}, еу) Soon lose 
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self-consciousness and be- 
come natural, and unless 
they are abnormally rest- 
less or perverse, there will 
be plenty of opportunities 
to study them through the 
camera. 

There is the little embryo 
John Bull, so independent, 
fearless, with no sign of 
weakness in his sturdy 
attrtude, and the small girl, 
showing already the grace 
and charm that will make 
her a beautiful woman. 
There are children deep in 
their game; children amused 
with a book or listening to 
a story; in fact, we may see 
children any way we like on 
the ground glass as long as 
they are not sitting waiting 
to be photographed. 

It is best to recognise at 
the outset that it is not 
going to be verv easy work, 
then we are not likelv to be 
SO discouraged if every- 
thing does not go quite 
smoothly, and if the first re- 
sults are not successful, it 
will only mean that it needs 
a little more patience, a 
little more practice, and a 
good many more plates.’ 

The important thing is to 
interest the child before we 
begin to work; it is the 
same old story with all child 
photography, the child must 
be amused not only to take 
its thoughts off itself, but 
also to keep it in one place. 
One has to realise that chil- 
dren are not all alike in this, 
for what will keep a girl 
amused for an hour will 
bore a boy in a few minutes, 
and one has to be a person 
of discrimination. With 
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regard to the sexes the 
good old-fashioned toys 
knew their business, sol- 
diers, ships, fish ponds, OE RUD 


bricks, will amuse boys, and dolls, baths, cups and 
saucers appeal to girls, in spite of all the mechanical 
tovs ever made. 

Boys and girls are certainly different. А boy is only 
happy when he himself is playing with—or preferably 
breaking—the toy, whereas a girl will let someone else 
give the doll its bath as long as they talk to her about 
it, meanwhile she can give her advice and keep, 
so to speak, a finger in the pie. And girls, too, are 
not all alike; there are some who insist on Dollie being 
naughty, and revel in most severe punishments, and 
others who look worried at any kind of friction. But 
enough of such a big subject, as, after all, it is only chil- 
dren's attitudes before the camera we are discussing. 
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Ву Wirt Capsy. 


Еог those who are thinking of doing child photo- 
graphy, and are not going to be content with just a 
head, the best advice is to begin with toys. As far as 
composition goes, very often the table and what 1$ on 
it will be a great nuisance; but, at least, it will have got 
rid of any stiff photographic attitude, and it prepares 
the way for the next step, which is to get a natural 
attitude without апу support. The child is no longer 
anchored, and it is naturally much more difficult to keep 
him in the same place for focussing and taking. With 
a very young child it is almost impossible unless one 
has a helper—one who understands photography and its 
limitations, as well as children and theirs. The helper 
is really very near the children in all the illustrations, 
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in fact, only just out of the picture; the game is 
generally being played by two, the dolls’ tea-party is 
probably in full swing, or the fort of bricks in the act 
of being stormed, only just out of sight of the camera. 

Let anyone who doubts the necessity for working so 
hard to gain unconsciousness try photographing a good 
child who is doing its very best to sit or stand just as it 
is told. There is so little spontaneity and individuality 
that not one pose will be worth a plate, vet when we 
watch children playing, even babies tumbling about a 
lawn, they are always attractive, and we see over and 
over again what would make most successful pictures. 

It would be no good trying to hoodwink photo- 
graphers, and tell them this photographv of children in 
natural attitudes is easy work; it is not, and it needs 
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the most favourable conditions possible, such as a good 
light, fast plates, and a fairly rapid lens. 

The best poses will always be those that are too 
fleeting to catch, but experience and practice of watch- 
ing children give the photographer a kind of instinct 
when his chance has come. Plates must never be con- 
sidered at all, for it is impossible with such work to 
score a hit every time, and in an hour’s work one may 
expect a goodly batch of spoilt plates. But how fas- 
cinating it is, and how much there is still to be done! 
The tentative and experimental attempts of the present 
leave much to be desired, but they do at least lead the 
way, and in the future there are going to be pictures 
by the camera, full of poetry and charm and sugges- 
tion, of those who wear the rose of youth upon them. 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION at 5a, PALL MALL EAST, 


A FIRST IMPRESSION. 


NE year’s exhibition is much like the last in these days, 
a picture or two that will live, а vast number that will 
be quite forgotten, and the rest just the usual thing. 

Last year one's feeling was that there had been distinct 
advance at the R. P. S. There were fewer pictures, they were 
of better general quality, and there was a distinct school (shall 
we call it?) of English decorative work. Quite an appreciable 
number of the pictures were of this character. Now it is dis- 
appointing to find that this promise has hardly been sustained. 
The decorative idea is not by any means prominent. 

The first general impression of the Exhibition is disappointing. 

The pictures are not so well grouped—possibly the limitations 
of the gallery have something to do with this, and there are far 
too many hung. At least fifty less would have strengthened the 
show, and assisted the hanging considerably. 
' The scheme of white tapes dividing the walls into panels— 
which was tried for the first time at the New Gallery last year— 
is again followed, but the red baize dado looks dirty, and 
“ kills " the pictures on the walls entirely. Surely it would have 
been possible to have taken a hint from the Photographic Salon 
held in the same gallery last year, and covered this red baize 
with brown paper. The pictures and the general scheme of the 
room would be improved immediately. 


Some Exhibitors end Pictures. 


Of the pictures there are not a great number that call for 
special attention for reason of their newness of outlook. But 
on the other hand, it may be said to be a year of reputations 
increased. E. T. Holding, for instance, works in new material 
with conspicuous success. Leaving the region of indoor portrait 
and genre work, with which he has made his name, he goes to 
the open air for his motifs. 

Arthur Marshall, too, comes into his own again. Somehow 
those coloured oils of his did not seem quite to hit the mark 
always, but his monochrome pictures this year are as good 
as anything he has done, notably “ The Bronze Horses of St. 
Mark's." J. M. Whitehead's prints are again of technical 
perfection, but no great advance can be noted. C. F. Inston, on 
the contrary, has launched out boldly into large bromoil work, 
which gives a new character to his productions, and marks a 
distinct advance. 

Alexander Keighley has a striking and original picture in 
“The Sermon." This is a most difficult subject to have сот- 
passed, and is one of the finest things in the show. Mrs. С. А. 
Barton increases her reputation with her two prints, which are 
strong and decorative; and E. О. Hoppé has some strong portrait 
work again. 

Furley Lewis's examples of portraiture include a jaunty repre- 
sentation of the President of the R. P. $. A. Н. Blake gives us 
two more London impressions, and Will A. Cadby shows three 
dainty tone studies. 

A large figure study by Wm. Crooke is a notable exhibit, but 
we miss this worker's annual display, which was usually so 
strong a feature of the R. P. S. show at the New Gallery. Among 
Scotch workers, M'Kissack, Fergusson, Blair, Orr, Moffat, Car- 
lvle, are well represented. Dr. К. G. Boon has again some of 
his daintv figure work, while Ernest Marriage, Essenhigh Corke, 
E. А. Walmesley, W. Harold House, P. Bale Rider, Dr. А. К. F. 
Evershed, С. Н. Hewitt, С. Porter Higgins, John Н. Gear, 
Oscar Hardee, James A. Sinclair, Bertram Park, C. Willé, 


S.W. 


Miss Agnes B. Warburg, and Miss Brenda Johnson are also 
represented. 

Among the newer workers, special mention must be made of 
the fine productions of R. M. Cocks, R. L. Cocks, and C. David 
Kay. Each of these exhibitors has a number of pictures hung, 
and they are among the strongest and best works in the show. 
The prints are all in bromoil. 

Among the foreign workers, the pictures by Hugo Erfurth. 
Jeanne E Bennett, Miss Grete Back, Dwight A. Davis, Franz 
lFeilder, and Miss Anay Heimann call for attention, but space 
forbids in this preliminary note our dealing individually with 
more of the pictures. А further review will appear later. Colour 
photography is represented bv autochromes and the Duíav and 
Thames plates. The scientific and natural history exhibits are 
on view in the little gallerv on the second floor. 

Recapitulating, one may say that the fifty-fifth annual exhi- 
bition of the К. P. 5. is a fairly good show, containing a few 
outstanding pictures, but it shows nothing very new, no new pro- 
cess, little that 15 new in the material treated, or in the manner 
of treating it. If, therefore, it is not very exciting, it is good, 
healthy, British work, and though the advance is but slight, 
we still are moving on. 

The Exhibition is open daily, 10 a.m. till 6 p.m., till Septem- 
ber 16, and every evening, from 7 p.m. till 10 p.m. The admis- 
sion 15 one shilling. 

The Evening Lectures. 

The programme of lantern lectures to be given in the principal 
hall on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday evenings at half-past 
eight o'clock is as follows :— 

Saturday, August 20. “ The Burial Places of Our English 
Sovereigns.’ By the Rev. Jocelyn Perkins, M.A., F.R Hist.s. 
Monday, August 22. “А Тир to India via the Mediterranean 
and Suez Canal." By C. P. Butler, A.R.C.Sc., F.R.P.S. Wed- 
nesday, August 24. “ The All Red Route Round the World. А 
Tour of 36,000 Miles Through British Territory." By А. Barton 
Kent. Thursday, August 25. “ Bird Life on the Norfolk Broads.” 
Ву Miss Е. L. Turner, Hon. M.B.O.U. Saturday, August 27. 
`* London Through the Eyes of Shakespeare." Ву A. Н. Blake, 
М.А. Monday, August 29. “ Comets of Yesterday and To-day.” 
Ву T. Е. Connolly, B.Sc. Wednesday, August 31. “А French 
Wonderland and the Devils City." Ву James А. Sinclair, 
Ее. 

Thursday, September т. “St. Paul's Cathedral.” 
Нагуеу Piper, Hon. M.S.A. Saturday, September 3. 
in Andalusia.” By W. Farran. Monday, September 5. ‘ Side 
lights on Виа Life.’ By W. Bickerton, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 
Wednesday, September 7. “ One Hundred English Wild 
Flowers, illustrated by Autochrome Slides." By Н. Essenhigh 
Corke, F.R.P.S. Thursday, September 8. ‘ Nature's Masonry 
and Nature's Ruins." By Е. Martin-Duncan, F.R.P.S. Satur- 
day. September то. “ Southwark Cathedral." By Mrs. Plomer- 
Young. Monday, September 12.  * Canterbury Cathedral.” 
(The ancient stained glass Becket windows, illustrated by Auto- 
chrome slides.) By Henry W. Fincham. Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 14. * Spring Under Italian Skies.” By J. Dudley Johnson. 
Thursday, September 16. © Phases in Fish Life, with Illustra- 
tions of Attitudes Expressive of Fear, Excitement, Doubt, Dis- 
gust, etc." By Francis Ward, M.D., F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. 

Seats in the Lecture Hall cannot be guaranteed, but a limited 
number of seats will be reserved at sixpence each extra 
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REDUCTION ‚УЛТН РЕВМАМСАМАТЕ 
AND ALUM. 
Dense negatives, or negatives in which 
the contrasts are too harsh, can be reduced 
or ameliorated chemically by various oxidis- 
ing agents, such as cerium oxide, persul- 
phate, chlorochromate, permanganate, etc. 
One well-known formula for a reducer depending on the latter 
oxidiser is as follows: — | 


POrB ЖАШЫ: чорнала анаа нкьлая 4 02. 
Pot. Dermanganelé «еее Goka I gr. 
Sulphuric acid (concentrated) .......................:.: 2 drops. 


Such a reducer has, however, the disadvantage of decomposing 
spontaneously. The sulphuric acid diminishes the stability of 
the permanganate, even in so dilute a solution. A slight modi- 
fication will produce a solution which keeps almost indefinitely 
in good condition, and consists in substituting for the acid a 
sufficient quantity of ordinary potash alum. The following 
formula is suitable for preparing svch a bath: — 


Distilled Ельня 4 OZ. 
зз. Е SLSR SE 4 oz. 
Pot, Dermonpgaünafe SEGA нне окова звена ida 4 gr. 


This solution takes considerably longer to prepare, since the 
amount of alum is approaching the maximum that will dissolve 
in the quantity of water given. 

The negative to be reduced is placed in a clean dish, and the 
above solution poured over it. А precipitate of manganic oxide 
will be formed by the reaction, and to prevent this from being 
deposited on the film the dish must be continually rocked. 

When the desired amount of reduction has taken place, the 
plate is transferred to the following bath : — 

Е И 4 02. 
Sodium. bisulphite. solatión. 4,4... азада r tara 4 02. 
Instead of the bisulphite, sixty grains of potassium metabisulphite 
may be used, if desired. In this solution the brown appearance 
which the negative assumes in the toning bath will completely 

disappear. Wash well for twenty minutes. 


STOPPERS STICKING IN BOTTLES. 

For bottles containing caustic alkali the following tip will 
prove useful in preventing the stoppers sticking. Take a piece 
of thin grease-proof paper, such as is used for packing plates 
Or paper, and cut a small circle an inch bigger all round than 
the end of the stopper. Insert the paper between the bottle neck 
and stopper, and rotate the stopper gently till a fairly good fit 
is obtained. Now dip the tip of a finger in vaseline and rub 
the inside of the bottle neck, and again rotate. 
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PREPARING A BACKGROUND. 

The following method of preparing a back- 
aoe and painting it will be found reli- 
able. 

If the background is to be mounted on a 
rigid frame, this should be made first. 
Stout unbleached calico of the required size 
should be well wetted, and then laid over the frame, which 
should be placed flat on the floor. The canvas should be lightly 
nailed at the four corners, then, starting at one corner, nail down 
about six inches of it; then go to the other side of the frame, 
and, stretching the calico as tight as possible, nail down six 
inches. Repeat this process, that is, working at alternate ends, 
till two are completely nailed down, then start the sides, work- 
ing in the same way, and taking care to strain the cloth quite 
tight each time. If this is done, and it is kept well wetted, it 
will dry perfectly smooth and taut. А suitable paint is made 


with 
Powdeted GIUE 2:2: rare antro КККК УТТА ГГ 4 OZ. 
Whitenlni- еее 12 OZ. 
{к ol сео HH 6 oz. 
КО) ЭНИ ados ок ED Pe Ed 8o oz 
This can be coloured with 
Ieoty ТИЛЕК: И I OZ. 
ру ine оконное ИДАРА 4 02. 
Red. DERTE И кырба» } 02. 


Rub this down with a little glue first. This gives а medium 
neutral tint, and more or less will darken or lighten the colour. 
The Vanguard Company, of Maidenhead, also make an excellent 
background paint. 


STANNOUS CHLORIDE FOR INTENSIFICATION. 

A writer in a contemporary, after a long series of experi- 
ments with every blackening agent for intensification, condemns 
them all, and says that the following is the only satisfactory 
method. The negative should be bleached in the usval bichloride 
of mercury solution, acidified with hydrochloride acid, then well 
washed and immersed in the following : — 


СЕ То > ACIE. ОО 20 gr. 
Stannoda- CRIOTICS «<5 корень 20 gr. 
Е ИЕР А ИИ 100 C.C. 


The acid should be dissolved first. The great advantage of this 
bath, which, by-the-bye, was suggested first by the late M. 
Hélam, is that the whole of the silver and mercury are reduced 
to the metallic state. The increase in density is stated to be т.5 
times that of the originai, and to be very evenly distributed over 
the various tone gradations. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. Lt 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will not be responsible for opinions exgressed by 
correspondents. 


ANOTHER DARK-SLIDE HINT. 


Str,—Almost every camera worker who uses wooden dark 
slides would be glad to know at some time or another which 
slide a certain negative was taken in, for varying reasons. 

Possibly he may have his suspicions as to the accuracy with 
which the corners of a slide are fitted together if he finds fog 
marks there, or he may be doubtful as to whether its registration 
is as strictly correct as it should be—this latter being a com- 
paratively unimportant point with users of lenses which work 
at, say, F/8, or a smaller aperture, but more and more im- 
portant as the aperture increases, until at F/4.5 or thereabouts 
a hardly appreciable inaccuracy of registration will cause all the 
trouble of focussing for critical sharpness to be thrown away, 
because of the lack of “ depth of focus " of such lenses, when 
used ‘‘ full open." 
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With the former class of instrument stch slight errors of 
registration would usually pass unnoticed, but they could not 
possibly be regarded as anything but a disadvantage, as if the 
camera should be used at a greater extension than the ordinary, 
say for full-size copying work, the error would immediately 
become very noticeable. Other disadvantages will doubtless sug- 
gest themselves to the worker. 

The method of treating the slides so that each negative is 
automatically marked with the number in which it was taken 
is to cut small V-shaped pieces out of the rebate against which 
the emulsion side of the plate rests, corresponding with the 
number outside. It is not necessary to make them larger than 
about 4 of an inch deep, and a little less in width. 

The best place for these nicks is on that side which forms the 
bottom when the slide is in the horizontal position in the 
camera, and towards the hinged end, as they will then come 
against that portion which will be the sky in the negative of a 
landscape subject, whichever way of the plate it may be taken. 

It 1s not essential to put the whole number of nicks in the 
case of figures greater than six, but a system of spacing may be 
employed, so as to avoid cutting the slide about too much, and 
thus weakening it. Care should be taken to remove any frag- 
ments of wood from the grooves in which the shutters slide, or 
their working will be interfered with. 

Possibly this tip may be of use to other readers of THE A. P. 
AND P. N.—Yours truly, CHARLES W. LICENCE. 


Littlehampton. sd | 
Google 
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DRY MOUNTING WITH RUBBER SOLUTION. 


Sir,—Re an article appearing in a recent issue of THE 
А. P. AND P. N. on mounting prints in a dry condition, I have 
recently tried the following method with a water-colour sketch. 
The sketch was first smeared on all its back edges with ordinary 
india-rubber solution, which was then, allowed to dry. The 
sketch was then placed in position on a thin mount of “ Nature " 
paper, and covered with a sheet of ordinary white 
paper. А hot flatiron was then pressed over the whole, and 
the 'sketch was found to be firmly adhering to the mount. 
I believe this is a fairly well-known method. Can you inform 
me if there is any danger of the rubber solution staining through 
the sketch or print mounted in the manner I have described, or 
if there are any other known objections to this method ?—Y ours 
truly, А. Е. CARPENTER. 

Gravesend. 

[We do not think there is much danger of the rubber solution, 
if pure, injuring the sketch. The method is—as our correspon- 
dent surmises—fairly well known, and extremely thin rubber 
tissue is frequently used as a dry-mounting (with heat) process.— 
Ep.) 


A NOTE FOR USERS OF THAMES COLOUR 
PLATES AND AN INVITATION. 


SIR,—Will you allow us to remind your readers who are 
fortunate enough to be having a holiday, that as exposure is at 
the moment far more important than development, it is the 
better course for those who are using our “ separate " method 
to take a few colour screens and plenty of sensitive plates, 
unloading the latter after exposure, and using the same colour 
screens for the next exposures. All the development and other 
operations could be left until the return home. 

During the Royal Photographic Society Exhibition, there being 
no trade exhibits this year, our show and demonstration room 
will be kept open each evening, and at 3.30 and 7.30 we shall 
expose and develop a plate, and put a few results through the 
lantern. These little meetings will be quite informal, and we 
invite everyone interested in cclour photography, and hope to 
have some good discussions.—Yours trulv, 

THE THAMES COLOUR PLATE, LTD. 


IA vee 
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“THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL." 


HE third volume of * The Photographic Annual,” incor- 

porating “ The Figures, Facts, and Formulae of Photo- 
graphy,” has recently been issued, and again the reader is con- 
fronted with a mass of information and formula-—edited, on this 
occasion, by Mr. E. J. Wall. In addition to numerous additions 
to the reference part of the book, two long articles on ‘‘ Screen 
Plate Colour Photography " and “ Stereoscopic Work ” are in- 
cluded. It is a pity that the matter included in the reference 
pages of the previous editions could not be presented here, as 
the numerous references to the previous edition that appear in 
the “ Glossary " render it somewhat incomplete for the new 
reader. The “ Annual” is published by Dawbarn and Ward, 
Ltd., and costs one shilling. 
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Some New German Photographic Books.—Herr Schilling's 
* Handbuch der Stereoskopie ” is a useful booklet of 102 pages, 
in which is to be found a popular summary of the subject of 
stereoscopic photography. ‘There are 54 illustrations in the text, 
and 5 stereograms, the price being 2 marks 50, and the work 
is published by Ed. Liesegang’s Publishing House at Leipzig 
(М. Eger). Another handbook of current interest is Herr Mayer's 
treatise on the reflex camera (‘‘ Die Spiegel Reflex Kamera "), a 
booklet of 78 pages, in which many of the current forms are 
described and figured, and in another section of the work there 
is an elaborate tabulation of the characteristics of the reflex 
cameras which are at present оп the market. "This work is pub- 
lished by Wilhelm Knapp, of Halle, and the price is 2 marks 40. 
A German work of rather exceptional interest, and which has 
been recently completed, is Professor Emmerich's “ Lexikon für 
Photographie und Reproduktions-technik.” It is a dictionary of 
photography and allied subjects, extending over about a thousand 
large octavo pages, and it 15 well illugtrated, not only with 
engravings in the text, but also with inset plates. We may 
congratulate the publishing house of Hartleben (Vienna and 
Leipzig) on having produced this work at the moderate price of 
12 marks so bound, or 10 marks unbound ; or in two parts at 
5 marks each. One special merit of Professor Emmerich's Lexi- 
con is that due space is devoted to those lesser-known processes 
which are of so much importance to the student, and are so 
suggestive in relation to progress. 
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August 23 is the latest date for sending in to the London 
Salon for packages by carrier. August 20 is the latest date for 
packages by hand. 

“ Drapery and Accessories '’ is the title of the latest number 
of the Photo-Miniature. It is illustrated with numerous repro- 
ductions of paintings by well-known artists, showing various 
methods of employing draperies for pictorial purposes. 

А New Celluloid Manufactory.—The Chemical Trade Journal 
reports that a well-known London celluloid manufacturing firm 
has purchased the works and plant put up at Aberavon, South 
Wales, some time ago by a French syndicate for the making 
of non-inflammable celluloid for cinematograph films. 

Photographic Society of New South Wales.—From the sixteenth 
annual report, which has just reached us, this society appears 
to be in a very flourishing condition. The membership has 
steadily increased, and the treasurer reported a good balance 
in hand on the year’s work. We are glad to note the progress 
made by our Colonial friends. 

A Scottish Exhibitor.—The third of the series of one-man 
shows promoted by the Glasgow Photographic Art Circle will 
be held in the rooms of the Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association from October s to 8 next. The worker selected this 
vear is Mr. Dan Dunlop, Motherwell, this year's president of 
the Circle. The exhibition will comprise about fifty to sixty 
pictures. 

Photography at the White City.—Should the present spell of 
fine weather continue, doubtless many photographers will take 
advantage of it to pay a visit to the Japan-British Exhibition, 
which offers great possibilities for picture-making. Readers are 
reminded that the Paget Prize Plate Company have arranged a 
dark-room at their stall in the Photographic Section for the con- 
venience of visitors purchasing plates from them. 

Electricity in the Studio.—4A new booklet just issued by Messrs. 
Marion and Co., 22, Soho Square, W., gives full particulars of 
the firm's electrical apparatus for studio use, including the 
© Northlight" printing lamp, and the “ Robinson ”’ enlarger 
and retouching desk. Readers of ТнЕ A. P. AND P. N., both 
amateur and professional, are advised to write to Messrs. Marion, 
at the above address, for a copy of this well-produced little 
booklet. 

A Photographic ** Find.’’—Many hundreds of old negatives 
were brought in a van to Croydon Town Hall recently, by per- 
mission of the Crovdon Board of Guardians, to allow prints to 
be taken for preservation by the Surrey Photographic Survey and 
Record. They formed the collection hoarded for some forty 
years or so by Mr. William Strudwick, an artist, who recently 
died in poverty in Croydon Union Infirmary. The work was 
done by the wet-plate process, and shows some good results. 
Many public streets and buildings and architectural features of 
London are disclosed in aspects with which the present genera- 
tion are quite unfamiliar. . 


The Platinotype Company’s Excursion.—The annual outing took 
place on Saturday last to Brighton. Members of the firm to the 
number of nearly 100 arrived in time for breakfast at The Metro- 
pole Hotel at 9 a.m., after which the company divided into 
parties, some enjoving the delights of the promenade and the 
Aquarium, others braving the terrors of the deep on the Worthing 
Belle; most of the latter party wished they hadn't. Ап excellent 
dinner occupied some two and half hours, concluding with short 
speeches by Mr. Willis, Mr. W. H. Smith, and Mr. George E. 
Brown, who replied to the toast of the visitors. Messages re- 
gretting inability to be present, and sending kind wishes to the 
раму, were read from Mr. Е. J. Mortimer, editor of THE А. P. 
AND P. N., and from Mr. Snowden Ward. The afternoon was 
spent on the pier, where sundry attractions, including a per- 
formance in the theatre, engaged the company until tea. The 
return home was made by the 8.50 train, after a long but entirely 


delightful day. 


THE ROWE FUND. 
Amount previously acknowledged 


G. Gerald Averdieck 
Miss G. Openshaw ... 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREF. 


selection of 


queries from our 


correspondents of 


general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given’ 
and correspondents wil] expedite matters if al] questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication), All queries and 


Prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC - News, 


marked “Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and 


a PP 


Rubbing Down ea Negative. 
I cannot succeed in rubbing down a negative 
with Ba-kett's reducer or methylated spirits, 
etc. L. R. (London). 
To avoid the scratches to which you 
refer, do the rubbing in a circular or 
spiral direction, not in a straight line. It 
is quite possible that you may see very 
fine scratches, but these do not show in 
the print. To make methylated spirit act 
moisten the rag only quite slightly. It is 
better to use one’s finger-tip covered by 
a double thickness of rag than a cork, as 
the edges of the cork are very likely to 
give scratches. The negative should be 
quite dry before commencing rubbing. 


Quick Drying with Formalin. 
Г shall be obliged if you can tell me how 
to dry plates quickly with formalin. 
$. J. (Spalding). 
To 1 oz. of water add 10 to 12 drops of 
formalin. Soak the plate in this for ten 
to twelve minutes, then rinse in warm 
water for half a minute, then in hot 
water, as warm as can be borne by the 
hand, for five minutes. Then set up the 
plate to dry, and assist drying by briskly 
fanning the plate. 


Alum in Hypo Fixing Beth. 

Can I satisfactorily alum and fix bromide 

prints in the same bath? A. G. (Leeds). 

Experts are substantially agreed in cis- 
countenancing the mixing of alum and 
hypo. Take half a tumblerful of clean 
fresh hypo solution and add to it an equal 
quantity of clean fresh alum solution. 
Stir this mixture well, and see for yourself 
what happens. 


Contrasts, Exposure, and Develop- 
ment. 
In case of a strong-contrast subject (e.g., 
sun shining on plaster and timber house), 
how can I restrain the shadows, so as to 
keep detail, and yet print sufficiently to get 
detail in the old timbered wall, etc.? 
F. D. H. (Hove). 
The first thing to grasp mentally is that 
what is not exposed cannot be developed. 
Therefore the exposure must in any case 
be sufficient for such detail as is desired 
in the negative. There is sound wisdom 
in the old maxim: “ Expose for the 
shadows and let the high lights take care 
of themselves.” But, at the same time, 
one must not ignore the fact that excessive 
exposure tends to obliterate the gradation 
in the high lights. Your exposure must 
therefore be enough and but no more 
than is absolutely essential for the 


»hadow detail. Then comes development. 
With strong contrasts one's aim is to get 
out shadow detail as soon as possible, i.e., 
before the high lights have gone too far 
and clogged up gradation and detail in 
the lights. Therefore use rodinal, or 
metol, as your developer. (2) As regards 
your secoad question, about “ gummed 
photographs," and reference to sawdust, 
which point to the Rouille-Ladeveze pro- 
cess, you had better refer to No. 13 of the 
A. P. Library, viz., “ Photo-Aquatint 
and Gum Bichromate," by Maskell and 
Demachy, 1s. 2d., post free. 


Various Queries. 
(2) How can I use a Wellington exposure 
disc, with stop F/8, Fji1, etc., with stops 
marked 1, 2, 3, etc.? (2) What is the speed 
value of Kodak film on the H. and D. scale; 
also, what is the speed of the Ensign film? 
(3) What does Wynne 110 correspond to in 
H. and D.? W. R. S. (Battersea). 
(1) Measure the diameter of opening of 
stop No. 1, and see how many times this 
is contained in the distance between the 
stop and plate when the camera is set 
for infinity. Suppose the diameter of the 
stop is one-eighth part of the stop-to-plate 
distance, then that stop may be reckoned 
as F/8. Similarly find out the F values of 
your other stops. (2) Better apply to the 
respective makers for this information. 
(3 You may reckon Wynne 110 as prac- 
tically equivalent to H. and D. 200. This 
is not strictly correct, but quite near 
enough for all practical purposes. 


Faulty Dark Slide Problem. 
I have just had a batch of negatives spoiled 
by fog, and suspect the dark slide. How 
can I test this? S. T. (Reading). 
You should have sent us a couple of the 
faulty plates, as possibly they might have 
given us a clue to the trouble. (1) First 
of all, take a plate from the box, place 
it in the developer, and leave it there for 
ten minutes, then fix it for fifteen minutes. 
All this must be done in absolute dark- 
ness, and the plate must not have pre- 
viously been taken out of the box. И this 
plate is clear glass, then you may con- 
clude the plate and developer are all right. 
If the plate is fogged this may be due 
to the plate or the developer. (2) If you 
suspect the latter, repeat with two or three 
other developers. (3) Load up a slide with 
plates in absolute darkness. Take the 
slide out into strong sunshine for five 
minutes ; develop in darkness. This will 
tell you if sunshine penetrates the dark 
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slide. (4) Load up another slide, place 
it in the camera, and draw the shutter of 
slide, but do not uncap the lens. Do all 
this in good daylight, and allow five 
minutes exposure. Develop in darkness. 
This will tell you if daylight is finding its 
way to the inside of the camera without 
getting through the lens. It is quite pos- 
sible that daylight creeps in between the 
dark slide and the camera back. If the in- 
sides of the dark slides have recently been 
reblacked this mixture may be giving off 
emanations which cause fog. Are you 
sure that your plates were not fogged by 
Over-exposure or sunlight shining on the 
lens? Fog may arise from so many things. 


Background Photo- 

graphy. 

I should be glad to know what is generally 

used for background for flower photography, 

etc. T. V. W. (Llandrindod). 

Grey papers, light, medium, dark, etc., 
are very useful and satisfactory. To keep 
the sheets flat they may conveniently be 
fixed by their opposite edges to sheets of 
card; or, as you suggest, they may be 
fastened to stretcher frames. Black and 
white are very seldom desirable. The lens 
you mention has a very good reputation, 
and suitable for general work. We cannot 
suggest any firm that buys negatives. Why 
not advertise what you have for sale? The 
price paid varies greatly, as so much de- 
pends on demand, popularity, etc. You 


may get anything from half a guinea up- 
wards. 


for Flower 


Pyro Tank Development. 

I am using tank for pyro-soda, and get very 

oxidised developer. I use metabisulphite for 

stock pyro, so feel sure that No. 2 is the 

culprit. Can I use dry sulphite and car 

bonate weighed in small packets, etc.? 

W. H. L. (London). 

You are too hasty in concluding that it 
is the sulphite at fault, because you use 
metabisulphite. At the same time you 
are right in aiming to use freshly dissolved 
chemicals. Are you careful to use water 
that has been boiled for at least five 
minutes, and then allowed to stand at 
rest until it is tepid, and then used for 
making up the solutions? The chemicals 
should be powdered, and the bottles of 
solution shaken up as little as possible. 
А good deal of the oxidisation and staining 
with pyro tank development is due 
to the oxygen dissolved in the water. As 
you say 20 oz. No. 2 contains 2 oz. of 
sulphite and 2 oz. of carbonate, then 1 oz. 
of this contains r-1oth oz. of each salt, 
SO 3 oz. contains 3-roths, or, say, 130 
gr. of each. There would be no advantage 
in using the dry or anhydrous salts, ex- 
cept that of less bulk. 


Positives Direct. 
I wish to obtain some lantern slides of wood- 
cuts. Is there not some method by which one 
may obtain positives direct without making 
a negative and printing a positive from it? 
etc. Г. В. W. (Newcastle). 
There are several ways by which this 
can be done, but it is very doubtful in- 
deed if by any of these processes one can 
get such good results as by the usual nega- 
tive and positive method, when one takes 
into consideration quality, time, economy, 
risk of failures. In general the procedure 
is: (1) Expose an ordinary slow (not lan- 
tern plate) in the camera; (2) develop 
this; (3) wash it, but do not fix it; (4) 
Then remove the silver image by acid per- 
manganate, ammonium persulphate, etc. (5) 
wash it again; (6) expose the plate to 
light; (7) develop a second time; (8) 
wash; (9) pass through fixing, bath ;: (10) 
finally wash) and: dry) it. 
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27-22 Exhibition Notes. 

á There are sure to be some 
cutting comments over the 
fact that the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society's Exhibition 
falls plumb in the middle of 
the silly season. At this 
time of the year the languid 
readers of the Daily Buszer 
are treated to columns of correspondence on such themes 
as “Should We Whip Our Children?" Тһе expected 
depletion of the revenue of this years show might, to 
some extent, be made up by taking the ass by the ears 
and  iucorporating among the pictures a few paying 
advertisements. In this way. Below a grainy gum put the 
words, ** Does the End Justify the Means?’ See the great 
symposium on this subject in the Daily Shocker.” Below а 
Cadby snow-study, “‘ Will the Arctic Circle Spread Down- 
wards?' A big discussion on this subject is proceeding in the 
Cock Crow." Below Mr. Benington's, or somebody else's, “ Cab- 
rank "—there is sure to be one—" ‘The Possibilities of the 
Hansom as a Bathing-Machine. Archdeacon Sinclair and Sir 
Oliver Lodge contribute to the Dai/y Taxy's correspondence." 
Finally, below a fine view of a viaduct—there is sure to be one 
of those, too—the legend might appear, “ Famous People give 
their Opinions to the Daily Ethergram on the momentous ques- 
tion, ‘Is Suicide ever Justifiable?' " The last might suggest 
a way of escape to some folks. 


Science and Siiliness. 

The idea might even be carried, with proper tenderness, into 
the scientific and technical sections. Beneath a striking portrait 
of the Trypanosoma hydrosis frigida might appear the sugges- 
tive advertisement of a stimulating discussion on the topic, 
* Does Science Kill Poetry? " Photomicrographs of the bacillus 
of gout might refer the visitor by a natural sequence to the 
burning question, “ Does Ill-health Improve People’s Charac- 
ters?" While beneath some of Mees’s plate-speed reckonings 
or Chapman Jones’s conjuring tricks with ferrous oxalate atten- 
tion might be drawn to the orgy of argument on the subject, 
“ Is Death a Curse ог a Boon?” И would be a splendid idea, 
and yet, somehow, the management are so conservative that 1 
am afraid they will not take it up. They have a grand oppor- 
tunity for once to make the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhi- 
bition really topical, and to show that there is scarcely a 
subject of interest under the sen—or moon—upon which photo- 
graphy cannot throw some extra illumination. 


On Lecture Titles. 

The lecture programme at Pall Mall East also might be 
titivated up a little—made attractive—popularised—what is the 
word? The lecturers are capable men, and their lectures are a 
long-drawn-out delight, but why do they choose such bald, un- 
compromising titles? Who but a man of sheer intellect and high 
resolution would go on a warm August night to hear a lecture 
entitled “ St. Paul’s Cathedral,” although we are well aware 
that Mr. Harvey-Piper will make his subject scintillate, like 
the windows of the drapers and milliners that adjoin that 
edifice? How much better to woo the public by announcing a 
lecture on * The Coolest Place in London," or “ Where Stealthy 
Londoners Eat Their Lunch!" ©“ Canterbury Cathedral," too, 
fixed for another evening, sounds very big and barren, even 
though it is to be helped out with autochromes of the Becket 
windows. Why not hang the consequences, and come out boldly 
with “ Dramatic Murder of an Archbishop. Whole Story 
Shown in Colours?” That ought to fetch ’em. 


A “Rara Avis.” 

The newspapers, in their memoirs of Linley Sambourne, have 
expressed a mild wonder at the fact that he should have been 
that uncommon thing, a draughtsman who worked from photo- 
graphs. I fancy that the thing which separated the late car- 
10015 from many of his fellow artists, however, was not his 
indebtedness to the camera so much as his candid acknowledg- 
ment of it. 
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Under Royal Patronage. 
Lord been 


yachtsmen at 


Redesdale has busy among the 


Cowes, where also, I gather from the Society column, am un- 
usual number of cameras have been in evidence, Many fashion- 
able ladies affecting them. In his absence it fell to Mr. 
Mummery to announce to a faithful few at the August ordinary 
meeting of the К. P. $. that the King had graciously extended 


his patronage to the Society. Just the bald statement was made, 
and there was some uncertainty among the members as to 
whether the Queen is also a patron or the Queen-Mother re- 
mains one. The world has heard a good deal lately about 
monarchs and the button-presser. The German Emperor has 
had a man arrested for taking a photograph of his imperial 
person. But with kings of the sunnier south it is different, and 
when the hail-fellow-well-met Alfonso was snapshotted in Picca- 
dilly the other day, his memorable and eloquent words, which 
deserve the verbatim report and the conspicuous place that all 
the newspapers have given them, were, “ Did you get it all 
right? " 

Hospitality on Easy Terms. 

While the echoes of the Brussels Congress were booming—as, 
indeed, they seem likely to do in one journalistic quarter for a 
long time to come—a group of men who pitch their tents on the 
Olympian heights of photo-chemistry were discussing London 
as the venue of an international meeting. One or two thrifty 
souls were obviously alarmed at the prospect of having to afford 
hospitality to these many giants, great and tall, stalking through 
the land. Suppose they demanded bichromate gravy with their 
meat? Suppose at breakfast their absorption curve were to 
lengthen out alarmingly to infinity. Suppose they supped of 
isocyanins? Suppose they required a sensitising bath for their 
morning dip? Thus it came about that a man experienced in 
congressing, international and otherwise, was appealed to. 
“ How do you set about entertaining the visitors? Where do 
your obligations as host begin and end? " he was asked. “ Oh," 
was the reply, given with a twinkle, “ don't you fellows trouble 
about that. You only send 'em a list of hotels." 


Elfin Coincidences. 

(In his róle as writer of detective stories, Mr. С. К. Chester- 
ton apologises for their far-fetchedness by pointing out that there 
is in life an element of elfin coincidence, which people, reckon- 
ing on the prosaic, may perpetually miss.) 

The landscapist is well aware how clouds on windy days 

Arrange themselves as soldiers for a battle; 

And how in certain lights the rocks that separate the bays 

Become for sure a hundred head of cattle. 


There are occasions when a gate amid a clump of trees 
Will change its semblance all within a minute— 

It surely is a deep-set eye the picture-maker sees, 
Ап eye, moreover, with a twinkle in it. 


While e'en photographers themselves as 'terror-gation signs 
Appear when focussing's the operation ; 

And when the picture sianting comes, uncertain in its lines, 
Behold them as a note of exclamation! 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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sty. THE CAMERA FOR THE BEGINNER. 

E are glad to hear type. All of which, we suppose, conveys black leather is quite inconspicuous. 
your young brother nothing to you, but merely reminds you Your camera has no focussing ar- 
has decided to take of the catalogues you consulted when rangement. Let us explain what that 
up photography, you were choosing 
and that he has got the camera. Wel!, ee E Ax ev TT Ue eee a UNA 
a film camera to use we сап make ШРИ О Е а р 
on his holiday. some of those И е aye | 
Perhaps he has left points clear to ~~ x i Am Bonus | 
it a little late, but you, and the FE 4 x 
there is no reason, others you must | 
if he gives attention leave until you 
to а few salient have had some 
points, why Һе photographic ех- 


should not produce 
a number of suc- 
cessful results. You say he is coming 
along in a minute or two, and you 
would like us to give him a few 
wrinkles. Well, to be quite candid, 
we think you ought to take him in 
hand—but perhaps the prophet has no 
honour in his own country, and 
though he has been kind enough to say 
some of your work is *rather decent," 
he might be inclined to jib if you put 
him through his paces too firmly. 
However, here he comes, and we will 
see what wc can do. 

Let us look at the camera first. It 
takes spool film, has no focussing, has 
practically only one shutter speed and 
“time " exposures, has a “single” lens, 
and is of the ever-ready box-form 
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An “ Open” View. 


perience. 
The term “ box- 
form,” for in- 


stance, does not 
require much ex- 
planation. It 
merely distin- 
guishes the type 
to which your 
camera belongs 
from cameras 


which close up for 
the sake of porta- 
bility. Yes, a box- 
form instrument 
may be less ex- 
pensive, but 


there are 


= 


` 
> 
t> 
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А Well-lit ‘‘Ordinary’’ Subject. 


box-form 


cameras which cost a great deal more 


than some 


folding 


patterns. There 


are other things to be considered beside 
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the saving in work- 
manship. Of 
course, a camera 
may be box-form 
for convenience as 
well as for cheap- 
ness. There are 
many subjects one 
wants to photo- 
graph which will 
not wait while the 
photographer opens 
his camera. Cer- 
tainly a folding 
type of instrument 


may be carried 
open, but the 
bright metal fit- 


tings attract atten- 
tion, whereas the 
neat,  unobtrusive 
box covered with 


means, and the advantages and disad- 
vantages of such a camera. You know, 
of course, that a lens throws, or pro- 
jects, an image of an object placed in 
front of it. This image is formed at а 
certain distance from the lens, and if 
a sharp picture is required on а photo- 
graphic film, then the film must be at 
that certain distance from the lens. 
With the lens on your camera this dis- 
tance is just five inches, so long as the 
object itself is a considerable way from 
you, say, a mile or a quarter of a mile, 
or even no further than two hundred 
feet. But when the object comes 
nearer to the lens than two hundred 
feet, the image of the object is per- 
ceptibly more than five inches from the 
other side of the lens. If the object is 
only a few feet away, then its image 
тау be as much as six inches from the 
lens, and the sensitive film must be 
moved to this distance of six inches 
if it is to receive a sharp picture. 
The makers of your little camera, 
however, have fixed the lens and the 
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place for the sensitive film just a little 
more than five inches apart. They 
have, in fact, put the place for the film 
just so far from the lens that it will 
receive a sharp picture of an object 
about thirty feet away. This means 
that with your camera very distant ob- 
jects will never be photographed 
absolutely sharp, but the blur will be 
so very slight that it will be scarcely 
noticeable, and in most cases it will 
actually improve the effect of your pic- 
ture. In the same way, things that are 
nearer than thirty feet will not be abso- 
lutely sharp, but with objects between 
thirtv and twenty feet distant the blur 
of the image will be hardly noticeable. 
You will see, then, that in practice your 
fixed focus camera enables you to 
photograph any subject you may wish, 
so long as you have nothing nearer 
than twenty feet. That is the first 
point you must remember. For snap- 
shot work, do not include anything 
nearer than twenty feet. 

Now let us consider exposure. You 
know what care your brother takes to 
get his exposures correct, and how he 
tests the light with his exposure meter, 
and then adjusts his stop and shutter 
speed. You have a stop—that is, this 
metal plate which slides in front of the 
lens, and which has a smaller round 
hole in it—but you can only give one 
exposure, which is, roughly, a twentieth 
part of asecond. So for snapshot work 
you are limited to the largest round 
opening and this exposure of a 
twentieth of a second. But the maker 
of the camera bas chosen this speed 
as being useful for the majority of occa- 
sions. We heard of a man who took 
some hundreds of exposures on a tour 
round the world, using this stop and 
speed of exposure, and he came back 
with three good pictures for every four 
exposures made. Not a bad average, 
was it? | 

But you must take саге to expose only 
on well-lighted subjects. Do not be 
tempted to try subjects in a wood, or 
dark corners in shut-in streets and 
alleys, or to work too late in the day. 
You do not need sunshine always, but 
you must have a bright light if you are 
to succeed. You are only wasting films 
if you expose under poor condttions 
of light. 
` On the other hand, you may some- 
times have too much light with sub- 


jects of a certain class. For instance, 
И you want to photograph at the sea- 
side, say, an expanse of wet sand, 
sea, and clouds, or an open stretch of 
sandy heath, then the large stop and 
your only speed, a twentieth of a 
second, will give you an over, or at any 
rate, a too fully exposed film. Then 
you may slide along the smaller stop. 
The smaller opening will let in less 
light, and your film will not be over- 
exposed. Of course, if you wish to get 
a picture of such an “ open” view in the 
early evening, when the light is less 
strong, you will not alter the stop. 
Working with this camera, the princi- 
pal use of the small stop in snapshot 
work is to cut down the light passing 


A dark subject needing a big aperture lens cr a 
long exposure. 


through the lens when you are photo- 
graphing excessively light and open 


subjects. That is your second point, 
then. 

Then the third point is the way in 
which you make the exposure. The 
shutter, as you have no doubt found 
out already, is released by pressing 
this trigger, and this pressure must be 
applied very firmly, yet gently. You 
must give a firm pressure in order to 
make sure the shutter has been re- 
leased. If you only press half-way, the 
shutter does not open. At the same 
time, you must effect this release 
without any jerk. A sudden pressure 
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will shake the camera just at the 
moment of exposure, and give you a 
more or less blurred picture. Where 
the construction of the camera allows 
of its being done, the safest method 1s 
to release the trigger with the thumb, 
keeping the fingers underneath, partly 
to support the camera and also to 
balance the pressure of the thumb on 
the trigger. You will be able to do this 
with your camera, because the trigger 
is at the side, and not on the top, as in 
some forms of instrument. 

We think the only other point you 
need to notice before commencing a 
few trial exposures is the holding of the 
camera level when making an exposure. 
For most subjects a slight tipping up 
or down will not matter very much, 
and it is only when you have buildings 
in your picture that special care 15 
needed. Even then, if the camera is 
only tipped up slightlv, you will be 
able to get your prints true if you en- 
large; but just at the moment that is 
a long way ahead. Accustom yourself, 
then, to hold the camera level, so that 
vou scarcely need to think about the 
matter after a little practice. 

Now you have four principal rules 
to bear in тіпа: — 

(a) Have nothing nearer than twentv 
feet. 

(b) Only expose on well-lighted sub- 
jects. 

(c) Release the 
shaking the camera. 

(d) Hold the camera as nearly level 
as possible. 

The great advantage of a camera like 
yours is its simplicity. These things 
have been thought out and arranged 
for the greatest number of subjects you 
are likely to wish to photograph, and 
your only serious failures should be 
when you try quite impossible subjects. 

Perhaps our last word of caution is 
not needed in your case. We are going 
to suggest that you be not too cautious. 
The worker who never takes a risk 
often loses a good subject. If you con- 
sider too deliberately the quality of the 
light, and estimate too carefully . the 
distance, and so on, your subject will 
1л many cases be gone. The care we 
want you to take in your early efforts is 
valuable in forming proper habits of 
working. If you begin right, you will 
find you never consciously think of 
many of these points afterwards. 
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SOME FAULTS IN ROLL-FILM NEGATIVES DESCRIBED THEIR CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


1. The films develop unevenly—the density 
‘is patchy. If this fault continues in spite of 
the fact that the films are kept on the move 
during development, the cause may be found 
in the developer not being properly mixed. 
The remedy for this is that if developing 
powders are used they should be dissolved at 
least an hour before use. 

2. The film has a light band down the 
centre, and there is not so much density as 
in the remainder of the film. If the film 15 
allowed during development to float on the 
top of the solution the centre sometimes pro- 


jects above the developer, and consequently 
that portion does not receive as much atten- 
tion as the sides. Remedy is almost an im- 
possibility, but, as a preventative, keep the 
films constantly on the move beneath the 
surface of the developer. 

3. Round spots appear on the films, lighter 
in tone than the surrounding portions. The 
cause 1$ that the films have not been kept on 
the move during development; airbells 
should not be allowed to settle on the emul- 
sion side of the film. The remedy is to keep 
films on the move. 
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4. The film negative fixes unevenly, leav- 
ing circular marks. The cause is that film 
was not kept below the surface of solution, 
nor on the move during fixation. 

5. Films have stuck together during the 
drying operations, and the gelatine has 
become torn. The cause is that the films 
were not pinned up with sufficient space 
between each one. The remedy is obvious. 
Print hangers should be used, and the films 
suspended from lines stretched across a 
room or other space where there is a good 
current of air. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners! Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed 


the пиш» given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


GLANCE will suffice to show the 

reader that the connecting link 
between the three prints for our study 
this week is the idea of a stormy sky with 
a ''foreground of water," if we may be 
permitted the expression. Subjects of this 
kind are sometimes referred to in exposure 
tables as “ sky and sea." It is interesting 
to note that although the three prints 
come from three different workers, who 
quite probably are entirely unknown to 
each other, yet they have what we term a 
decided family likeness. This shows one 
how general is the appeal that such sub- 
jects make to the camera carrier, who, in 
many cases, scarcely ever gave a thought 
to the sky and clouds before he took up 
photography, except, perhaps, when 
hesitating about taking out an umbrella 
or overcoat. They also bring home an- 
other point, viz., that many town dwellers 
seldom give a thought or glance to the 
sky, but when they get away from bricks 
and mortar, they then learn to look for 
and find an eternal panorama of ever- 
changing, never-repeating beauties of 
form, of light and shade, and of colour 
in the cloud pictures on all sides. 

In A, “ A Stormy Night," we have the 
simplest of the three pictures, 7.e., just 
sky, sea, and a bit of foreshore, which 
latter might have been removed with 
advantage to the general effect. Аз the 
chief interest is in the sky part, the 
simpler th» water part the better. We 
often hear of black clouds, but if only 
the reader will hold up a black hat or 
coat sleeve at arm's length, and compare 
it with the blackest of biack clouds, he 
will quickly see how very far Нот 
black the darkest clouds are. We call 
them black merely because thev are 
dark compared with a touch of strong 
sunlit cloud. This negative has been 
somewhat under-exposed and over- 
developed, yielding a print showing too 
strong light and shade effects. The 
author calls it night, but we suspect the 
strong light is from the sun a long way 


C. —-REFORE THE STORM, 


process, Velvet 1 ekko. 


By P. S. Kisby. 

Technical data: Plate, Paget Extra Rapid; ex- 
posure, 3, sec. ; lens, single; stop, F 10; time of day, 
rpm. December: developer, Tabloid М.О. ; printing 


from the horizon. The idea may be 
to suggest moonlight by using the 
sun for that end. So far, so good ; 
but do we get such strong light and 
shade effects with the moon? 

Our next print, B, ‘After the 
Storm," has a less contrastful sky 
and a streak of very dark land in the 
distance. This dark streak seems to 
cut the picture more or less into two 
parts. This is not a desirable effect, 
and should be guarded against as 
often as possible. 

The sky here is a little monotonous, 
i.c., in the sense that the darker parts 
are all very much one degree of dark- 
ness. The same remark to some 
extent applies to the water. The 
lighter parts of the clouds are also 
rather too inuch cut up and scattered 
about as it were, which gives the pic- 
ture a somewhat weak and tame effect. 

In the third print, C, ‘ Before the 


L—AFTER THE STORM. 


jy C. C. Griffith. 
Technical data: Plate, Impcrial Ortho; lens, 
Clement & Gilmour ; exposure, т\с sec ; stop, FO 3; 
time of day, O p.m., Мау; developer, rodinal; print- 
ing process, Paget 5.Г. 
Storm," we have a somewhat fuller sub- 
ject. The various objects in the right-hand 
lower corner (boats, boat landing- 
stage, etc.), all tend to convey the 
idea that the spectator is fairly near 
to these objects. Again, in the dis- 
tance separating water and sky, we 
have two bands of land, a nearer 
and darker, a further and lighter 
band. Comparing this feature with 
that in print B, we at once see how 
greatly the variation of light and dark 
at this point aids pictorial effect. 
This should also be noted for future 
guidance in similar work. With regard 
to the sky, the greater part 1$ occupied 
оу licht rather than darkness, and 
the grouping or massing of the light 
and dark in the sky is more effective 
than in А or B. There is also an 
agreeable play of light and shade in 
the water. 
It should be noted that in А the 
horizon comes а little over onc- 
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The 
as supplied by the authors; and 


A.—A STORMY NicGHr. 


third the way up the picture, but in D it 
is one-fourth or less, This latter gives 
more space end also more importance to 
the skv. The reader may profitably try 
the effect of covering up about 1 inch 
from the bottom of A, and noting the 
corresponding gain of importance in the 
sky. In C the horizon is about one- 
third the way up the picture, and, con- 
sidering that we have certain features of 
interest below this line, the proportions 
are satisfactory. In all three cases there 


By J. T. Guest. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. К. Ortho; lens, 
Beck Aplanat ; stop, К S; time of day, 4 p.m, July ; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, Simplex S.T. 


are abundant signs of under-exposure for 

all parts except the sky іп B and C, Here 
even a little more exposure would have 
been better. In all such pictures the 
inexperienced worker is very apt indeed 
to carry development a little too far and 
then get a negative which gives an over- 
contrastful print. Delicacy, rather than 
brilliancy, is the thing to aim at in 
cloud and sky pictures. 

In the prize picture, reproduced on 
the next page, a bold attempt has been 
made to render that most difficult 
phase of pictorial photography— height 
and space. The author of the print has 
very nearly succeeded, and the result is 
almost a very fine picture. Height and 
distance can only be suggested by con- 
trast. In this case the contrast has 
been secured bv the inclusion of the 
near foreground and the overhanging 
trees, which may also be termed 
foreground, although at the top of the 
picture, Nevertheless, one feels instinc- 
tively, when looking at the composition, 
that the little houses and surf-washed 

sands are away down below our feet ever 
so far away. In this respect the print is 
a success. It is not so successful in the 
rendering of the foreground itself, which 
is scratchy and spotty and badly halated. 
If this were stronger and not so scattered, 
the effect of distance would be still 
further heightened. The illusion of great 
height would also be further suggested if 
the distant skvline (about two-thirds up 
the print) were indicated more definitely ; 
merelv a line of tone to divide the distant 
sea from sky would suffice. 


GINNERS AS WELL AS MORE 
ADVANCED WORKERS SHOULD 
ENTER FOR" THE A. Р. AND P.N” 


"HOLIDAYS WITH THE CAMERA" 
COMPETITION. 


First Prize 815 


in Cash. 
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THE FOUNTAIN. Ву А. Н. Brake, М.А. 
From tne Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, now open at sa, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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At the moment of going to press—several days 
before the final sending-in day for the London Salon 
of Photography—we understand that 
the number and quality of the 
exhibits already sent in give promise 
of one of the finest shows of pictorial 
camera-work yet seen in London. The exhibition 
opens to the public on September 2 at the galleries of 
the Fine Art Society, New Bond Street, W. We will 
defer comment on the splendid manner in which this 
exhibition has been supported by pictorial workers all 
over the world—although certain '' British ’’ workers 
and '' British "' publications have chosen to ignore it. 
In the meantime the art-loving public of London wiil 
have an opportunity of seeing in one of the best known 
art galleries of the West End a display of pictorial 
photography that will show them the latest and best of 
modern work. 


THE LONDON 
SALON. 
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Some interesting facts are disclosed by making ап 
analysis of the printing processes employed by the 
exhibitors at the R. P. S. Exhi- 
PROCESSES AT THE bition. Oi] processes are easily 
Я. P. S. EXHIBITION. first this year. Including, in 
addition to those mentioned in 
the catalogue, a few known to be bromoils, though no 
process is specified, we get some sixty oils and bromoils 
out of a total of 211 pictures. Bromide comes next in 
order. It must come rather as a shock to those alarm- 
ists who talk of the disappearance of the '' straight’ 
print that no less than fifty-two straight bromide prints 
appear on the walls of this exhibition, while platinum 
follows with thirty-seven. This is not surprising, for 
while bromoil will undoubtedly be one of the most used 
processes of the future, platinotype prints, for quality 
and power to get the maximum out of a negative, will 
always hold their own. There are only twelve carbon 
prints in the show, and gum-bichromate is limited to a 
few enthusiasts, who, however, make it vield them sur- 
prisingly fine results. Its score is eleven. Ozobrome 
finds six adherents, and there are one or two albumen 
and collodion prints. Probably in the future this will 
be the usual order, except that bromide will probably 
drop to third place in favour of platinum. 
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The annual reception by the President and Council on 
the occasion of the Private View at the R. P. S. was 
quite a small affair this year, owing to 
the fact that the size of the room neces- 
sitated the reduction of the number of 
invitations by one-half. Hence one 
missed many faces of old friends, especially from the 
London area. Some eight members of Council were 
present, and though several of the Selecting Committee 
had returned to their homes, we noticed C. F. Inston, 
Furley Lewis, and A. H. Blake. Reginald Craigie may 
be said to have represented the Linked Ring, though 
several other Links were present, as well as members 
of the London Salon of Photography. Record and 
survey work had its ablest representative present in the 
person of the Vice-President, Sir Benjamin Stone. 
Perhaps, as there was no tea and coffee buffet to con- 
gregate round, extra attention was given to the pic- 
tures. As far as we could see, the pilgrimage to the 
scientific sections upstairs was made bv but few, while 
the colour section in the main room was crowded all the 
evening. 


THE R. P. 3. 
RECEPTION. 
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Although the closing date is still some distance ahead 
(October 22), we hope our readers are bearing in mind 
the Annual Lantern Slide 
“THE А. P. AND P. №." Competition, entry forms for 
ANNUAL LANTERN SLIDE which appeared in our issue 
COMPETITION. for August 9. There are 
seven classes, іп each of 
which the new А. P. plaques in silver and bronze and 
certificates wil be awarded. The attention of those 
who are interested in record and survey photography is 
drawn to the fact that this vear a special class is 
included for work of this character, and we hope to see 
a large entry. The prize-winning slides will be avail- 
able for loan to photographic societies on and after 
November І. We have received a large number of 
applications for them, and the tour is now being 
arranged, so that secretaries who desire to secure them, 
and have not alreadv sent in a list of vacant dates, 
should do so without delay. Applications must be 
addressed to the Editor, and accompanied by the 
shilling booking fee. 
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That which the photographer ordinarily calls his 
'"]ens"' is usually a complex assemblage of lenses 
mounted in a metal tube or 
setting, and the working of this 
complex optical system may be 
altered very materially by an 
extension or adjustment of the metal mount. This 
was very fully recognised by the workers of the early 
and middle photographic periods. Thirty years ago 
special mounts for giving altered focal lengths were 
common, these being used to give special effects as 
regards flatness or roundness of field or angle of view, 
and not infrequently an extension piece for the mount 
was supplied with a doublet, whereby the focal length 
was increased. [п short, in the past times the mount- 
ing was regarded as an integral part of the optical 
system, as indeed it is, for separation affects focus and 
other conditions. In practice it is often convenient to 
adjust dissimilar lenses to equality of focus, in order to 
use them for stereoscopic purposes, and the late Mr. 
J. Traill-.Taylor devoted a chapter of his '' Photo- 
graphic Optics ” to this subject, but a full study of the 
practical methods of varying the lens by altering the 
mount would afford scope for a series of articles or 
chapters. The modern symmetrical anastigmatic 
doublet generally lends itself very well to extension of 
focus; a longer mount or an extension piece serving to 
increase the focus by one-fourth, or even more; but 
naturally the angle is narrowed. Thus, by the ex- 
tended mount, а 6 in. doublet may become 7} in:, or 
an 8 in. may become то in. That a larger mounting 
will actually give greater focal length may at first 


THE MOUNT AND 
THE GLASS. 
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sight appear paradoxical, but in telephotography we 
have even a more striking illustration of the influence 


of the mount. 
GS Ф Ф 


It is а little disconcerting to pay sixpence for a 
reserved seat at the R. P. S. lecture evenings, and then 
to find that all the reserved seats are at 
the back of the hall, as far as possible 
from the lecturer, but no doubt there is 
some rhyme or reason in it. Not one 
of them was occupied, however, on the first evening, 
when the Rev. Jocelyn Perkins, M.A., lectured on ** The 
Burial-Places of our English Sovereigns,’’ and inci- 
dentally confirmed the fact that mediaeval efhgies are 
not portraits. Queen Eleanor, for example, died when 
she was forty and something, but her effigv in West- 
minster Abbey makes her out to be as young as the 
ladies who read this page. In the reign of Edward 
ПТ., however, there appears to have arisen a school of 
'" straight " sculpture, who warmly anathematised all 
the idealists who had gone before. And then there hap- 
pened a wonderful thing, for these Plantagenets and 
Tudors turned out to be just like the moderns. The 
full-length portrait of the monarch just mentioned—the 
first portrait effigy in the Abbey—is extraordinarily like 
the poet Tennyson, while the bust of Henry IV. in the 
Jerusalem Chamber bears an astonishing resemblance 
to our late King Edward VII. The moral seems to be 
that when art becomes sincere the ages close up 
together, and the last century is found to be verv like 
the first. 


STRAIGHT 
SCULPTURE. 


کے و و و Е‏ 


PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


ESPITE the increased difficulty in placing the quotations in 

this popular competition, owing to the fact that two of them 
were taken from the literary pages, last week's competition again 
attracted a very large number of entries. We are pleased to 
note the thorough manner in which each number of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. is perused by our readers. As announced, the solu- 
tions were not opened until Wednesday morning, in order to 
give country readers the same opportunity as those near at hand. 
The first correct list examined on that day was sent by Geo. H. 
Blakesley, 39, Cedar Road, Leicester, to whom accordingly the 
guinea prize has been awarded. 


The following is a complete key to the quotations given : — 


“ One turn sets the speed and slit": Evans Sons, Lescher 
and Webb, p. vi. 


“Without a vestige of double tone ": Leto, p. 5 supp. 


'* The camera that pleases everyone who sees it " : Houghtons, 
p. xvii. 
“ Made from the best materials ": Thornton-Pickard, p. x. 


“ Useful for the majority of occasions ": " The Camera for 
the Beginner "' (art.), p. 198 

* The print 15 the thing ": Rajar, p xvi 

* Prepared under scientific control ": Boots, p. 12 supp. 

“ The outcome of continued experiments ": Wellington and 
Ward, p. xv. 

* Finest artistic results " : 

“ Brilliant in results ": Autotype Co., p. 7 supp. 

“Why not make your own enlargements? " Midland Camera 
Co., p. xviii. 

“The great convenience will be appreciated by photo- 
graphers ": Hinton and Co., р. 9 supp. 

“ Have no equal for definition " : Goerz, p. xii. 

“ Certain to be of service ": Raines, p. xiii. 


Atkinson, p. 8 supp. 


" Brilliant enlargements from poor negatives ": Faulkner, 
p. 8 supp. 

“ Placed within the reach of all photographers " : Lancaster, 
p. vii. 

" Low instalments accepted ": City Sale and Exchange, p. 10 


supp. 


" Gives well-graduated tints ": “ Home-made Coloured Self- 
toning Paper ”’ (art.), p. 182. 

“It will pay you to try them `: 
p. vi. 

" Two simple operations " : Burroughs Wellcome, р. xiii. 

This Week's Competition. 

À selection of quotations from advertisements appearing in 
the present issue, and also two quotations from the literary 
pages, are given below. We offer a guinea to the sender of 
the first correct solution opened after the first post has been re- 
ceived on Wednesday morning next, August 31. 


" We willingly take all the risk." 

“ Can be used by beginners.” 

“ Wonderful ease in working." 

“ No experience required." 

“ Our prices are most reasonable.” 

“ Simple, practical and inexpensive." 
“Мау be operated entirely in davlight." 
“ The simple movement of one scale.” 

“ Excellent for small contact prints.” 

“ Fresh and original in its simplicity.” 

** Approval willingly.” 

“ Shows identical view.” 

“ For use in natural history.” 

“ Prompt attention to all inquiries.” 

* All speak well of it.” 

“ Giving the greatest certainty in focussing.” 
“ Сап be carried on in all seasons.” у 
“ Covers perfectly at open aperture.” 
“Tn use all over the world.” 

“ Have a nigh international reputation.” 


This issue of THE А.Р. AND P. №. should be obtainable in 
every part of England on Monday, August 29, and not later 
than Tuesday morning in the most remote parts of the British 
Isles, so there should be no difficulty in getting copies in time. 

Competitors should сору out the above list, and write after 
each phrase the page and advertisement or article in which it 
is to be found. No one connected with THE A. P. AND P.N. 
may compete. The decision of the Editor will be final. 


Halifax Photographic Со., 
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ment as sharp as possible for some special purpose, 
and it may be useful to consider the points that make 
towards this end. 
The Original Negative 

although perfectly sharp to the eye, may not be suffi- 
ciently so for enlargement. А negative is approxi- 
mately sharp for contact-printing purposes when the 
image of a point of light on the film does not exceed 
1-1ooth of an inch in diameter; but if the negative is to 
be enlarged to any great extent, this a'"'owance is too 
liberal, and more perfect definition is necessary. 

It behoves the photographer, therefore, to be very 
accurate in focussing, and if his lens is of poor 
quality, to use a sufficiently small stop; also to see that 
plate and focussing screen coincide in register, and that 
the relative positions of front and back of the camera 
are rigidly held and unalterable. This last applies 
more particularly when working with a high-class lens 
of large aperture; want of parallelism is less important 
when a small aperture is used. 

Again, if the picture be that of a moving object, it is 
possible that the shutter-speed was insufficiently rapid, 
and the resultant image slightly blurred by movement. 
The same thing may happen when the camera happens 
to be jarred at the moment of exposure, only in this 
case the whole picture will suffer, and not one part of it 
only. 

If the camera is one of the roll-film pattern, the cause 
тау be slackness in the film, so that parts of it are out 
of register, but this is unlikely in small sizes. 

Yet another cause may be the granularity of the sen- 
sitive film, which is more noticeable in rapid than in 
slow plates, although this is of little moment, excepting 
when very great enlargement is attempted. 

Halation may account for want of sharpness at 
times. The violent effects one sometimes sees in 
brightly lit windows and similar subjects are not 
referred to here, but to a slight spreading of the light- 
action in parts of the film, where in the ordinary way it 
would be unnoticed. Such an instance may be found 
in a wire fence, the spokes of a cycle wheel, telegraph 
wires, ropes of ships' rigging, and so on, which appear 
clean-cut on the negative, but are actually bordered bv 
a slight vignetted line, due to this halation, which is of 
course magnified under enlargement. 

The Enlerging Apparatus. 
may be at fault, and will usually come in for the blame. 
There are many ways in which defective definition may 
be caused by shortcomings in the enlarger, and one of 
these is want of rigidity and consequent vibration. The 
remedy is to have all parts as steady and firm as pos- 


machinery is running. 

Parallelism of plate and lens board and of lens board 
and easel is important. If possible, the easel and the 
lantern should slide on the same pair of rails. 

The paper on which the enlargement is to be made 
must be flat, which is often not the case when it is 
merely pinned to the easel by the corners, especially 
with large-sized and thick sheets, which have a strong 
tendency to assume a curve, or curves. A sheet of clean 
glass pressing the paper down is preferable to any 
other means of retaining it in place, but patent plate is 
generally necessary if bubbles and specks are not 
wanted to imprint themselves on the paper. 

Focussing. 

As the focussing of the image is usually done on a 
sheet of white card or paper before the sensitive mate- 
rial is put in position, it is essential that this surface 
should coincide in register with the printing surface of 
the paper or plate. Ш one is enlarging on to a sensitive 
plate, it is best to use a sheet of glass of the same 
thickness, covered on one side with thin white paper, 
smoothly pasted down, or to use a piece of cardboard 
of the same thickness as the glass, if it can be procured. 

It is generally unsatisfactory, if not impossible, to 
focus sharply with the yellow cap in position on the 
lens. These lens caps are, as a rule, made of poor 
quality glass, and only intended to cut off actinic light. 
They will spoil the definition of the image, although 
the cap may not alter the focus to a material degree. 

There should be no back-lash in the rack and pinion 
movement, and it should not work so easily that the 
pull of the bellows might alter the focus after it has 
been accurately done. A very fine focussing movement 
is vital if the lens is to be used at a large aperture; less 
so if it is to be stopped down considerably. 

Should the negative be so dense, or the light so weak, 
that the image cannot be clearly seen in focussing, a 
fogged plate, with a few cross lines scratched on it, may 
be placed in the carrier and focussed, the negative being 
afterwards substituted; but care must be taken that the 
negative assumes exactly the same position as the plate 
with which the focussing was done—a thing which by 
no means follows with all forms of lantern and carrier. 

The Lens 
is, probably, most often abused for want of definition 
in enlargements, but, as a matter of fact, extreme good 
quality is not required. The very best flat-field anastig- 
mat may not produce results appreciably sharper than 
those achieved with a single achromatic, provided the 


latter is properly used, although in speed the good lens 
naturally scores. 
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The portrait lenses usually fitted to enlargers are not 
the most useful for the purpose, as they nearly always 
suffer from curvature of field, which necessitates a great 
deal of stopping down to secure fine definition all over 
the picture. The best compromise is arrived at when 
those parts of the image which lie around, but not in, 
the centre are focussed at ful aperture and the 
diaphragm then reduced until the corners are sharp. 

A half-plate rectilinear used оп a _ quarter-plate 
enlarger covers perfectly at open aperture, if of fair 
quality, and is not expensive, whilst its central field is 
generally flat enough for all practical purposes, and, in 
any case, it will not need the stopping down of the por- 
trait combination. 

Astigmatism is as common a fault as curvature in 
most enlarging lenses, and may be readily detected with 
the aid of the cross-scratched plate mentioned above, 
the horizontal lines appearing blurry when the vertical 
are sharp, and vice versá. This is almost certain to be 
found in a rectilinear if the focus of same 1$ not rather 
long for the size of plate, and stopping down will 
remove the trouble. 
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The Last Cause 

to be considered is the light employed. A point source 
of light (such as the electric arc) will produce more 
sharply defined images than such a light as an incan- 
descent mantle, where the illuminating surface is large 
and irregularly shaped. It is said that the reduction of 
the lens aperture does not produce a corresponding 
improvement in definition with the larger source of 
light. At first sight it would seem that, if the lens 
aperture were reduced to approximately the size of the 
spot of flame in the arc lamp, the definition should be 
equally good, but this does not always obtain in prac- 
tice. | 

Some workers fix a shield in front of the incan- 
descent mantle (when gas is used) with a circular hole 
cut in it, to reduce the illuminant to a spot, and better 
definition is produced thereby; but generally all the 
sharpness wanted can be obtained without this. 

Too small a lens aperture is undesirable in an 
enlarger, as it makes exact centring of the light neces- 
sary, and many enlarging lanterns make no provision 
for this. S. IL 
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SOME NOTES ON THE INTENSIFICATION OF NEGATIVES. 


By HENRY W. BENNETT, Е.В.Р.5. 


T is surprising how many fallacies exist in con- 

nection with the processes of negative intensifica- 

| tion; and how these fallacies, oft repeated, have 
come to be regarded as facts. 

Very little experimental work would demonstrate the 
fallacy of these assumptions, and the uselessness of 
the precautions based on them. The latter point—the 
uselessness of the precautions—would not be so impor- 
tant but for its natural consequence. By assuming that 
certain defects arise from incorrect causes, the real 
origin of the defect is ignored. | 

A statement that has been repeated again and again, 
is, that it is essential to wash a plate absolutely free 
from hypo before mercurial intensification, or permanent 
yellow staining will result. This is an absolute fallacy. 
A plate may be taken from the fixing bath, and after 
four or five minutes’ washing in a flat dish, stt may be 
intensified by means of mercury without the slightest 
risk of staining or loss of quality. The mercuric 
bleaching solution will probably be spoiled and rendered 
unfit for future use, but that is the only disadvantage 
that will arise. The negative will be as clean and free 
from defective quality as though every precaution had 
been taken to secure freedom from hypo. 

The yellow staining that is frequently seen in mer- 
curial intensification arises from a different cause, that 
appears to have been unsuspected by most photo- 
graphers. It is due entirely to imperfect fixation. | 

If a negative is imperfectly fixed, staining will in- 
evitably arise if it is intensifed by means of mercury. 
All the washing possible would not prevent these stains 
from arising. They are a deep yellow colour; and, 
so far as I know, there is no way of removing them. 

It cannot be too strongly urged on all photographers 
that perfect fixation is the basis of stability in a photo- 
graphic plate, whether that plate is to be intensified 
afterwards or not. A negative is not fixed as soon as 
the creamy appearance disappears. The silver salt 
which remains at this stage is quite insoluble in water, 
hence the uselessness of prolonged washing if the plate 
is removed from the fixing bath too soon. This salt 
is, however, soluble in a solution of hypo.  Conse- 
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quently, И the plate remains їп the hypo sufficiently 
long for a complete dissolution of this salt to take place, 
a reasonable washing will remove all that requires to 
be removed. A negative should remain in the hypo 
for at least twice as long as the time required for clear- 
ing away the creamy appearance from the back; and 
preferably a little longer. If a suitable acid fixing 
bath be employed, a very long immersion will not injure 
the plate in any way.* 

A second fallacy in regard to these methods of mer- 
сима] intensification is the assumption that repetition 
of the work will produce increased strength beyond that 
given by the first intensification. If the work is carried 
out properly in the first instance the process is com- 
pleted. An addition has been made to the silver form- 
ing the image, the extent of this addition depending 
entirely on the amount of silver present. Апа this 
addition being once made, no repetition of the operation 
will add anything more. 

Different methods of using mercury will produce dif- 
ferent degrees of strengthening by reason of the mer- 
curv being added in varying forms. But when mer- 
cury has been added to the silver image in one form, it 
is useless to re-intensify by a different mercurial pro- 
cess. No increase of strength will result. 

Speaking generally, in using those methods of inten- 
sification that involve bleaching the image as the first 
operation, there is only one manner of carrying out 
the operation successfully. The plate must be bleached 
thoroughly. If this is not done the image will be 
unevenly intensified. The thin portions bleach 
through quickly, but the stronger parts require a 
much longer time for the full proportion of mercury to 
be absorbed by the silver deposit. Hence, if the nega- 
tive is taken from the solution before the action of the 
mercury 1$ complete, some portions of the image will 
have acquired their full accession of strength, while 
other parts will be onlv partially strengthened. The 
result will be an intensification that is not onlv uneven, 
but difficult to regulate or determine in advance. 


* See THE А.Р. AND Р. М. for June 22, 1909, р. $86. 
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An Always Fascinating Phase of 
Outdoor Hand-Camera Work. 


By L. S. R. CARY. 


ONCE the worker has heard the call 
of the streets, he will discover a new 
life which will unfold itself as he 
irresistibly impelled to follow the call. 
Gradually a wealth of ideas will accu- 
mulate and a reserve of subjects crop 
up, such as will provide material for endless pictures. 

Often has it been laid down that to do justice to any phase 
of photographic art it is necessary to specialise. These few 
notes are to advocate the recording of a portion of our daily 
existence, which will never become overdone by reason of 
the number of serious workers who follow up the trail. 

It is, briefly, to notice and record incidents in the moving 
world of a town or city life, inci- 
dents which a glance suffices to 
impress on the mind and which 
miay be noticed by anyone, whether 
going to business, on a shopping 
expedition, during the luncheon- 
hour, or with this definite object in 
view. The actual taking of the 
photograph may be at the time of 
** spotting ’’ the subject, or, if it is 
necessary, on a more favourable 
opportunity, each subject being a 
separate problem. 

A little training which may be 
contemporaneous with early work 
is a necessity, and consists of 
always being on the alert and ready 
to receive impressions, sometimes 
flecting, sometimes likely to return, 
but more often than not impres- 
sions which may be analysed and 
recorded on another occasion in a 
pictorial setting. 

A hand camera is essential, the 
size being a matter of taste and 
endurance; but the best form for 
pursuing this work is one of the 
vest-pocket type, which can be 
made a constant companion and be 
carried for weeks at a time without 
being a burden, or the fact that few 
exposures are made being a reason 
for considering it a waste of 
energy. In fact, one might say 
that this is the ideal field for the 
vest-pocket cameras. By using a 
small size, working expenses are 
reduced to a minimum, and en- 
largements can be made from any 
negatives which contain enough 
pictorial merit. 

Another essential is a note-book or slip of paper for 
jotting down ideas which may be subsequently materialised 
with improvements in a pictorial manner. Here is a string 
of such ideas (not necessarily titles for pictures), jotted. down 
in the course of some weeks' casual rambling at odd times 
in the main streets, back slums, and docks of one of our 
larger cities: "A feed for the blind man's dog" (study the 
habits of various street beggars); Rhetoric ; Cigarette ends; 
Down on his luck; Is it raining; Market day; Country 
cousins ; Women fish-sellers having a difference of opinion ; 
The bore; А parasite; Street corner oracle; Vanity (this 
includes the modern scramble to be in the fashion) ; Court 
gossip; Gauds; Match-seller : a passer-by refuses (study the 
different manners in refusing); Charitable errand; A casual 
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worker (study the British workman) ; 
The  bargee's daughter; °“ Old 
money-bags "; The  tug-master; 
Clumsy bargees expressing mutual 
opinions. 

Some of these are, of course, un- 
intelligible at first sight, but to the 
note-maker they are vivid reminders 
of definite scenes which have oc- 
curred and are waiting to be recorded 
at a favourable opportunity. 

Some explain themselves, but 
perhaps a note on some of the others 
would show the motif which under- 
lies them. ‘* Rhetoric ” signifies the 
designing person who gathers a 
crowd round him during the dinner- 
hour and launches forth into а 
plausible speech, to be ended by the 
hat being passed round. “ Саид» 
was the title for a picture suggested 
by two factory girls looking longingly 
into a jeweller's window. 

The illustrations accompanying 
this article show two of the ideas 
carried out, and are fair examples of 
this sort of work. ‘‘Court Gossip," 
with its typical slum ladies, the 
shutter over the window, and the 
sympathy, perhaps personal, perhaps 
assumed, denoted by the handker- 
chief, is a natural scene. 

While actually making exposures it 15 necessary to have 
the working of the camera at one’s fingers’ ends, to practise 
unobtrusiveness, celerity, and decision in setting the shutter 
and the other manual operations, and above all, to avoid 
camera consciousness in the subjects. 

Enough has been written to show that constant but not 
burdensome seeking for pictures, coupled with close study 
of the ground to be worked, will result in the accumulation 
of many pictures and of a vast store of ideas ready to be 
turned into real pictures—sidelights on humanity, full of 
pathos, sometimes of humour, but always of interest, which 
will make a series worthy to be executed in some permanent 
process and made a national record for future ages of the 
life of the present day. 
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that lenses of different focal length 

give different sizes of images, and also 
that by combining a lens of one focal 
length with a lens of another focal length 
we get a new focal length different from 
either of the component focal lengths. 
Many hand cameras are fitted with an arrangement which 
easily enables us to place first one and then another 
additional or “supplementary " lens in front of the ordinary 
lens of the camera, and get a modified focal length. These 
are often called Шаршы, а term which is rather un- 
fortunate, as it easily leads to misapprehension. 


A Simple Sum. 


Now the question arises, if we combine a 6 in. with a 10 in. 
lens, what results? To find the answer, we multiply 6 and 
10, and divide the product by 6 plus 10, getting 33 in. for our 
answer. А word of caution is here needed. This calcula- 
tion involves the assumption that we are combining two 
“single” lenses, that they are very thin and quite close 
together. If, however, our two components are separated by 
an appreciable interval, we have to make allowance for this 
“separation” by deducting it from the divisor. Thus, sup- 
pose the 6 and то in. had a separation of 4 in., then we 
should multiply 6 and 10, as before, but divide the product by 
6 plus 10 minus 4—that is, we should divide 60 by 12, and 
get 5 in. Thus you see а separation of that kind would make 
an appreciable difference. 


To Shorten or Lengthen the Focal Length. 


But suppose we already possess a 6 in. lens which we use 
with a quarter-plate camera, and want to find what kind of 
lens we must combine with it so as to shorten the focus to 
4 10. so as to use the new arrangement for occasional wide- 
angle work. If we neglect the “separation ” item, the answer 
15 quickly found by multiplying 6 and 4 and dividing their 
product by 6 minus 4 (2.е., 2), which gives us the answer 12. 
We now verify our calculation by combining 6 and 12 by 
the first procedure mentioned, multiplying 6 and 12, and 
dividing by 6 plus 12, getting 4. But in practice we often have 
to take the separation into account. This means that in our 
calculation we should subtract the separation distance from 
the 6 in., and then multiply it by 4. Thus, assuming we had 
a separation of 1 in., we should subtract г from 6, getting 5, 
multiply this by 4, getting 20, and divide 20 by 6 minus 4, 
1.e. 2, getting то. But probably the worker may say that he 
has a 6 in. lens, and wants, not to shorten, but lengthen the 
focal length to 9 in. Ignoring separation, we proceed just 
as before, multiplying о and 9 together, and dividing the pro- 
duct by 6 minus 9. Now 6 minus 9 equals minus 3, and 
dividing 54 by minus 3 gives us minus 18. Or to put the 
matter in other words, to lengthen the 6 in. focus to 9 in., we 
must combine it with a minus or concave lens of 18 in. focal 
length. 


Using the Uncorrected Spectacle Lens. 


If achromatism, astigmatism, and aplanatism are wanted, 
you will have to pay for all these long words by having a 
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comparatively costly supplementary lens; but if you are 
just an ordinary picture-making landscape photographer, 
and do not want to see every leaf on the trees sharply 
defined, etc., then you can employ a sixpenny so-called 
“© spectacle " lens, which you can fit up for yourself with a 


cork mount, so that it goes close up against the iront glass 
of your ordinary 6 in. doublet, or inside the lens tube, if pre- 
ferred. The best effect with a cheap uncorrected lens 
thus employed is obtained by having it close up against the 
iris diaphragm, when the construction of the lens permits 
this position. 

Angle of View. 


Now a word or two about the angle of view with a lens. 
Suppose we put a wide-angle 5 in. lens in a camera with a 
12 by 10 focussing screen and focus on some distant subject. 
We shall get on the ground glass a circular picture, with a 
diameter probably of about 8 in. If we take two points at 
opposite ends of a diameter, and join them to the centre of 
the lens, we shall get an angle of just about 75 degrees. 

This circle, which represents the covering power of the 
lens, would be just about enough to include a half-plate, 63 
by 43, and thus used this lens would give what would be 
termed a wide-angle picture. But while this lens is capable 
of giving a wide-angle, we need not always avail ourselves of 
its capabilities to the utmost. For example, we may use it to 
cover a quarter-plate. This will employ a circle of light with 
a diameter of 5 to 5} inches. In that case our angle 
will be barely 60 degrees, and this we may regard as the 
limit of moderate angles. But suppose we use this lens for 
a 34 by 24 negative. This employs a circle of light about 
43 in. diameter, and involves an angle of rather less than 
half a right angle. Angles less than this we might reason- 
ably term narrow angles. Thus, with this one and the same 
lens we might get a wide, a medium, and a narrow angle 
picture, according to the size of plate employed. 


Wide-angle and Narrow-angle. 


The principal point to remember is that an angle in 
this connection depends on the dimensions (length and 
breadth) of the picture and distance between the plate and 
the lens. Thus a 5 in. lens and quarter-plate negative will 
give us just the same picture angle as а то in. lens and a 
whole-plate negative. The two negatives would embrace just 
the same quantity of subject-matter; but in the larger nega- 
tive everything would be just twice the size as shown on the 
smaller negative. It is quite a common thing for a beginner 
to expect that by using a long-focus lens he will get as much 
subject as he did with a short-focus lens, and also get it on 
a larger scale, but a very little thought should show him 
that the two things are incompatible, for if we increase the 
scale we must reduce the quantity or angle. 

One other point should be noted. А wide-angle lens may 
always be used as a medium or narrow angle by using a 
smaller plate or cutting down the print; but a narrow-angle 
lens may or may not be available as a medium or wide-angle 
lens. As the showman says, you can pay without coming in 
if vou like, but you cannot come in_without paying. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING MEDALS. 


Ву А. H. W. WESTON. м 
HE chief difficulty to overcome in photographing coins, 
medals, etc., is the difficulty of lighting the usually polished 
surface in such a way as to make the best of the inscription 
thereon. Either the medal may be lighted with a very strong 
side light, so as to throw into relief the engraved lettering, etc., 
or the medal may be made to reflect a very direct light, for 
then the lettering failing to reflect shows up with additional 
plainness. 
As this last method is very effective, and especially so if the 
medal is of a dark bronze, a few notes on the subject may be 
useful to others. 


The Question of Lighting. 
In the first place, a very good plan is to photograph by arti- 
ficial light, as the light may be adjusted with such ease. The 
illustrations to these notes were taken with an ordinary double- 


Fig. 2. 


burner lamp having a white frosted globe, and this frosted 
globe was of great convenience, as it produced a circle of fairly 
even light for reflection. The little sketch will show how the 
light, etc., was arranged, A being the light, B the medal, 
conveniently raised to the level of the light by being rested on 
a box flat against the wall, and C is the camera. 

Now, the angle of reflection being equal to the angle of the 
incidental light, the medal is taken slightly obliquely, although 
the lamp is brought as near to the camera as possible. This 
oblique view, however, is in certain ways an advantage, as I 
shall explain further on. 

The lamp, medal and camera all being levelly adjusted, the 
camera is directed slightly obliquely, and the correct lighting 
obtained by moving the lamp, and it is surprising what a great 
difference a little movement will make. Thus, fig. 1 differs 
from fig. 2 in that the lamp was moved about six inches away 
from A (see sketch) to the point B; for the latter it is very 
convenient to do all this on a table, as then one can sit with 
one’s head under the focussing cloth, and move the lamp about 
with ease. 

As to the exposure with a lamp, about five minutes at F,8, 
special rapid plate being used, was the average for these illus- 
trations, the class of negative produced being of the clean, 
quick printing variety. 


Making Composite Groups. 

Now, a very effective way of printing these medals is to com- 
bine them, as in the heading. If both sides of the medals are 
shown, the result is rather imposing. The negatives are photo- 
graphed separately, as described above, and this may be done 
very conveniently on one half of a quarter-plate, the other half 


Special io '' The A. P. and P. N.'' 


being shielded by a card fixed in the camera back; the plate 
may then be turned round in the dark slide, if a dark-room is 
handy, or the card moved to the opposite side, the first plan 
often being the simpliest, as then all the medals may be placed 
one after the other in exactly the same position, and neither 
lamp nor camera need be readjusted. 

Having produced all the negatives, a good size printing frame 
(half-plate size or larger) is required, and also a long mask 
of black paper, having an opening the size of the medals to 
be printed. 

A piece of P.O.P. large enough to take the array of medals 
is taken, and on the back a curve or half-circle should be pen- 
cilled, as a guide for their placing. This mark should cut 
through the centre of each medal. The extreme left-hand side 
medal should be printed first, and in printing the next the edge 
which overlaps must be protected with a disc of the right size 
placed over the first print (between the mask and the P.O.P.), 
and all the others are printed with the same precaution. 

The mask is attached to each negative in turn with just a 
touch of gum, and then, having the mask fixed, it is a simple 
matter to adjust the P.O.P. by means of the pencilled curve; 
place in the frame, fix one spring, and then slip the disc be- 
tween ; the negatives being of the thin variety makes this adjust- 
ment easy. 

If the long strip of P.O.P. projects out of the printing frame 
it is best bent back behind the frame, and held there by the 


spring, its surface, of course, being protected by the black 
paper. 

Now, the medals being taken slightly obliquely show a little 
of the edge that is in shadow, and if this is included in the 
mask it will suggest the thickness of the medal, and also greatly 
enhance the overlapping effect, and this is the advantage of 
photographing the medals slightly obliquely.as described. 
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HERE 
15 а 
Somer- 
setshire 
farmer who 
only knows 
of Lord 
Rosebery 
as a suc- 
cessful 
breeder of 
pigs. Even so I have met a man who 
had the idea that Furley Lewis got his 
living as a popular entertainer—only 
that, and nothing more. Не had seen 
him, smiling, gay and debonair, at 
some social gathering, and had concluded that his 
“taking ways °’ were solely exercised in that direction. 
Perhaps he was not far wrong. Furley Lewis is some- 
thing of a popular entertainer. ‘‘ He has learned the 
art of taking portraits,’’ said someone, looking at his 
pictures. ‘‘ He has done more than that," was the 
rejoinder of another; ‘‘ he has learned the art of being 
pleasant.’ 

Early in his career—and that is not so long ago—he 
came to his cross-roads. Should he work to please 
himself or to please his sitters? Should his portraits be 
works of art, ‘‘ controlled’’ so as to satisfy his own 
zesthetic sense, or should they be just faithful likenesses, 
of the sort that would make Smith’s friends exclaim, 
““ That's Smith down to the ground"? Mr. Lewis dis- 
covered, what clever men in all walks of life have dis- 
covered, that the possible alternatives are seldom, if 
ever, lirhited to two. Не found another. Не decided 
that he would photograph the soul, which the face but 
half revealed and half concealed; that he would, by 
searching, find out the inner man, and thus please both 
himself and his sitter. Not his to eliminate the wrinkle, 
but certainly his to make it help in defining the charac- 
ter. It was not for him to make Cromwell good-look- 
ing, or to trim the shaggy beard of Mr. Will Crooks, 
M.P., but it was his task to make both wart and whisker 
do their part in illuminating the personality. 

Therefore it has come about that his simplified com- 
positions, which are only the éditions de luxe of a 
hurried charcoal sketch made beforehand, are really 
portraits. They are portraits in the ancient meaning of 
the word '' portray,” that is to say, they adorn. The 
visitor wakes up after Furley Lewis’s gentle anaesthetic 
to find himself beautiful. The deft portraitist is like the 
character-reader, who tells you that you are amiable and 
clever, and so on, and accompanies the telling with such 
a startlingly intimate revelation of your good points that 
you forget the object of his flattery, and say, '' A know- 
ing fellow that! Evidently a shrewd judge of men and 
things.” 


PHOTOGRAPHERS I HAVE MET. 


XXIII—FURLEY LEWIS, F.R.P.S. 
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It goes without saying that Furley Lewis is a man of 
temperament, and presumably his musical taste has 
reacted upon his portraiture. Perhaps he is happiest 
when he can photograph someone famed in the world of 
song, and suggest by harp or lute or the corner of a 
piano the harmony that his subject would be pouring 
forth if only pictures were vocal as well as visible. 

That Pharisaical scribe, ‘‘ The Magpie," once sug- 
gested that the Whistlerian Lewis was rather too fond 
of his own signature. Well, that is better than being 
too fond of somebody else's. But '' The Magpie's "' 
suggestion was probably actuated by envy. 

If our exceedingly capable worker shows a liking for 
his name on his masterpieces, it is not due to his vanity, 
but the reverse. For Furley, like one of W. S. 
Gilbert's operatic oreations, is '' diffident, modest, and 
shy." Only the other day I heard him describe himself 
as a fledgling portraitist. No; the fact about his signa- 
ture is that he is over-conscientious, like all true artists, 
and he has an almost morbid fear lest for one moment 
there should be ascribed to another man the parentage 
of his pictorial progeny. Only upon his own glossy 
curls shall his deficiencies be visited. ‘‘ A poor thing,” 
he says, as for the fourth time he squeezes in his 
initials, with the three feathers—or is the thing a leaf? 
—cunningly separating them; ‘“‘ a poor thing, but mine 
own.” 

Furley tip-toeing into a meeting room and negli- 
gently arranging himself in a chair so that his hand 
and feet ‘‘ compose " well and fit the picture is a sight 
for the gods; but to get him at his best, catch him 
after the meeting—if he has not been told to go home 
early—and tap his store of ''storyettes for the very 
young." It is as a raconteur he shines even more 
than as a portraitist, which is saying a lot. 

He is a society man, and generally contributes a few 
gracefully modulated whispers to an Art discussion at 
the ‘‘ Royal." But he is so much bound up with his 
work—although he has a charming air of detachment 
from it—that I feel all the time that he is contemplating 
me, not as a flesh-and-blood subject, but as one of 
light and shade, and is considering how I should 
look, signed, sealed, 
and delivered under 
his fourfold signa- 
ture, hanging on a 
wall for the world 
to gaze on. To him, 
as to every man 
whose Art is not 
only his livelihood 
but his life, 

Al the world's a 
studio, 
And all the men and 


women merely 
sitters. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. By WILLIAM CROOKE. 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, now open at sa, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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Ву E. T. HOLDING, 


“WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO, MY PRETTY MAID?” 


From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, now open at «a, Рай Mall East, S.W, 
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THE MYSTIC HOUR. By J. М. WHITEHEAD. 


From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Soctety, now open at sa, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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SUPFUSE that 
almost every ех- 
hibition has some 
distinctive note от 
feature of its own to 
mark it off from 
; | Из fellows, something 
alc le | distinctive, by which 
Mir ТИШ it is to be known in 
Е the future. What 
particular character- 
istic strikes one 
about the fifty- 
ее fifth annual exhi- 
bition of the Royal Photographic Society now being held? 

I do not myself find it in the levelling up of the work to yet a 
higher standard. The exhibition this year does not strike 
.me as going one better than that of 1909, though it is better 
than all other years, except last. It does not find its distinction 
in being the year of new arrivals, though there are one or two 
men, as I shallshow, who, exhibiting almost for the first time, 
take a distinctly worthy place in the photographic ranks. It is not 
the year of new processes by which practical photography shall 
be able to convey its message. I find its chief characteristic 
in the fact that several of the front-rank men, who might be sup- 
posed to have done their best, at any rate for a time, have 
managed to excel themselves. 

It will be impossible in a short survey to speak of more than 
one example of each man's work, but take the centre picture on 
the long wall of the Gallery, Arthur Marshall's “ Leyden ” (117), 
as a case in point. Though there are those who might find 
this picture a trifle dark, there will be no one to deny its fine 
composition, massive treatment, and a sense of dignity and 
distinction. I remember no picture of his to come up to this 
during the last year or two. Holding is another example. 
Leaving thé interior genre pictures with which his name 
is associated, he boldly goes for plein air subjects, which he 
proves himself a skilful exponent of. Personally I admire the 
simplicity, atmosphere, and spaciousness of “ Homewards, 
though “ Where are you Going to?” (reproduced in this issue) 
has a good suggestiveness, and a skilful use of focus to prevent 
the numerous flowers from giving a spotty character to the 
subject. The “ Sunset ” is at К arranged, to my mind, the 

re being very happily posed. 

НЕ ш 18 pev n aan leading already, who goes one 
better, and excels his previous record. Не sent just what 
otherwise this exhibition lacks, as compared with last year— 
the decorative subject. This is distinctly traceable in his 
* Low Tide,” which is reproduced in the catalogue; here there 
are some fine sweeping lines leading with strong emphasis into 
the heart of the composition. The same effect is noticeable in 
<“ Freda” (reproduced in THE А. Р. last week), where such 
wave lines serve to join up the otherwise detached figure to its 
effective background. It might be supposed by some that this 
worker was so wedded to work where sea touched land that 
he would hardly.produce so fine and moving a picture of the 
rollers of the open sea as he gives us in “ Britannia's Realm,' 
which readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. will remember as the 
big double-page reproduction in the “ Empire Number ” this 
year. I am not aware that the “ great rollers of the unfettered 
sea " have ever been pictorially treated by photographers before. 
There is newness of outlook and of subject matter in Mortimer's 
work this year. "M 

We all feel that Mrs. Barton was an artist in soul, and it 1s 
very strongly brought home to us this year in that decorative 
panel, “ The Soul of the Rose " (reproduced on page 202). The 
daintiness of this figure is one of Mrs. Barton's greatest achieve- 
ments in photography. On seeing it come up for judging, I 
was irresistibly reminded of those works of the late Julia 
Cameron, by which she gained her early reputation. Here 
again an old leader leads afresh. 

A notable exhibit, and one that will attract considerable atten- 
tion both for its newness of treatment and size, is ‘‘ The Sleeping 
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Societys Exhibition. 


= By A. Н. BLAKE. 
Beauty," by William Crooke, of Edinburgh. This picture— 
which is reproduced in this issue of THE А.Р. AND P. N.—in- 
dicates a new departure for Crooke. To those who have asso- 
ciated his name with the series of strong portrait studies which 


were always a feature of the R. P. $. show at the New Gallery, 
this exhibit will be a revelation. Here we have a master of 
studio technique applying his skill to the production of a purely 
idealistic subject. It is good to see that the deprivation of space 
for his collective exhibit, which the limitations of the Gallery 
have imposed, has not prevented his works from boldly entering 
the competitive arena—and scoring! 

Another worker from whom good sound work is always ex- 
pected, and who never fails to come up to his own standard, 15 
J. М. Whitehead. His “ Mystic Hour ” (also reproduced in this 

fect in conception and technique. It may 


issue) is, as usual, 
be argued that Whitehead’s work palls—on account of its very 
perfection. This to some extent is true, and it would be interest- 
ing to see what sort of production he would make with a bolder 
and more rugged treatment. There is a slight suggestion of 
“ Christmas card " in the extreme finish and smugness of some 
of this worker's prints, but I suppose we must be thankful that 
there are still some steadfast exponents of the straight print 
among us. What happens in the production of the negative is, 
of course, another matter. 

In addition to the interest attached to the outstanding pictures 
sent in by several of the leading pictorialists, who might be 
thought to have exhausted their own line of work, a word 
ought to be said about one or two of the new comers 
who have never exhibited before, or at any rate but seldom, and 
who have shown work which has been a distinct gain to the 
show. 

I certainly think that the premier place amongst the absolute 
new comers easily falls to the Cocks family. R. M. Cocks and 
Lincoln Cocks are father and son who have been doing yeoman 
service for photography in general, by their organising work in 
connection with the London Camera Club, and who have still 
found time to do work good enough in bromoil to have four 
each accepted by the committee. In estimating these pictures, 
the difficulty of working in the streets of an African town should 
be remembered. Its problem of sun and shadow rendering is 
one that is very difficult, and there are those who think that 
in trying to avoid over-harshness of contrasts they have travelled 
too far in the opposite direction. 

This charge might be made against В. M. Cocks’ “ Hurrying 
Home," but it matters little, I take it, apart from the title, 
where this picture comes from, as long as it so admirably pour- 
trays two things, the skurrying, hurrying shuflle of the figures, 
and the effect of sunlight on whitewash and white-clad figures, 
as Hed as the shadow values of the same figures and white- 
wash. 

C. David Kay is another young worker who makes a brave 
show this year. His output is not limited to one kind of sub- 
ject (he will, no doubt, specialise in time), but he manages to 
get personal artistic feeling and distinguished handling into 
all his pictures. Take, for example, the '* Portrait " reproduced 
in the catalogue. It has some strong points and a few weaker 
one, but the former quite overpower the latter. It has excellent 
decorative arrangement. The figure is commanding and well 
placed; the objects upon the walls taken in conjunction with 
the table lead the eye round to the figure again. This is a great 
deal, and with it we must be content, and not seek in the 
figure itself any character rendering and particular force of pre- 
sentment. The figure seems to tell no more than that the sitter 
is just the society woman of the дау with a somewhat languid 
pose. 

W. Harold House is another of the young men who decidedly 
improves his position this year. He always favours the light 
and decorative in subject, but he has never produced a more 
convincing and delightful subject than ‘‘ Sunshine апа 
Shadow ; " it 15 light without being weak, and contains a human 
interest, as well as being pleasing in design. 

C. Wille hardly comes in the category of the younger 
workers. I cannot forbear to remark upon the fine concentra- 
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tion of his “ Eighty-eight." This picture was reproduced in gence in the study of subject and treatment. Не essays a difh- 
THE A. P. AND P. N. when Mr. Wille was dealt with under cult subject in “ Night on the Seine," and achieves a large mea- 
* Workers we shall Hear About." It is sufficient to stand before sure of success. His “ Frederic of Montmartre " (reproduced 
this figure to be a partner in the struggle of the old fingers and in this issue) gives cne the impression of having considerable 


weak eyes to fulfil their purpose. The force of the picture із “go” and movement, and one seems to realise the versatility 
remarkable. of the old Montmartre model. Hardee strikes new notes, and 

As space is failing me, I can only add one word about Oscar one of them in evidence is, it seems to me, consistent study and 
Hardee. His work seems to show growth and considerable dili- careful production. 


TECHNICS AND SCIENCE SECTION. еә B, T. BOLAS, ЕІС., F.CS. 


N the section of the Exhibition devoted to Scientific and Tech- advantage have been devoted to illustrations of the technics of 
| nical Photography we find for the most part applications the above subjects. "m | 

of photography to scientific and technical purposes, rather than Dr. C. Thurstan Holland has four exhibits, showing renal 
illustrations of progress in photographic technics or photo- calculi i» sifu, and Мг. А. Н. Pirie has two exhibits of similar 
graphic science as such. In short, the section under notice, character, and we are informed by the catalogue that їп one of 
like the exhibition as a whole, is rather a display of results, than these cases the calculi were removed by surgical intervention. 
of methods and technics; rather informative as to what photo- Again, we have three examples of the depicting of a foreign 
graphy can accomplish, than instructive as to the means of Бойу in the esophagus (safety pin, tin toy, tooth plate), these 
doing. In these respects the technical side of the present exhi- being rather easy subjects of scarcely more than every-day 1n- 
bition contrasts rather pronouncedly with some of the previous  terest either to the medical profession or to the radiographer. 


shows, especially with those held about a quarter of a century The remarkably modelled or plastic radiographs shown by 
ago in the Pall Mall Gallery. Mr. David Morgan (Nos. 391, 392, 404 and 405) come in а 
: somewhat different category, although it must be acknowledged 

Photomicrography. that their interest is rather for the medical practitioner than for 


Photomicrography predominates very considerably, as regards the average visitor to the exhibition, and the medical man does 
the number of items shown, although as regards the wall space not depend on the photographic exhibition for instructing him- 
covered, radiography takes the premier position in the minor self in relation to such matters. 


upper gallery, where the scientific and technical exhibits are Astronomical Photography and Natural Histor». 
gathered together. : . Stonyhurst is always well to the front in the matter of astro- 
The photomicrographs (and under this head we include, for nomical photography, and No. 376, Halley's comet (two expo- 
convenience, such small photographs of the larger objects as sures), is a triumphant success, considering the elusive ways of 
are necessary to make a series coinplete) in certain cases tell this tard visitor. Further, the Stonyhurst photographs of the 
a full and detailed story to those who can read, and the story Pleiades show magnificent driving and the resolving effect of 
told by Dr. Rodman's illustrations of the stick insect (No. 356) 154, exposure i 
is one of the wonders of protective mimicry. The remarkable M Mun Бо * Arum Maculatum," No. 358, is a ге- 
resemblance of the insects to the twigs which they frequent is ийер ol the interesting characteristics г this plant the 
admirably shown in photographs from life on a scale of half the. cyckow-pint " or “lords and ladies " of our country walks 
original size; while the remaining pictures, which are amplifica- AB. Once PA source of that “ Portland arrowroot," or British 
tions ranging from a magnification of three diameters to 138 arrowroot, with which our forefathers made such delicate pud- 
diameters, serve to generally illustrate the life history of this dings: this farina being non-poisonous, although those prepar- 
remarkable insect. No. 15 of this series, showing the compound ing it had to take special precautions against the poison in the 
or cellular eye, is a fine example of skilled photomicrographic Gabers 


management and resource. *hotospectroscopic work is tolerably well represented, the 
Мг. Holder's frame (No. 360) of twelve photomicrographs is Шол ney со "exhibit being that of Dr. W. у $. Lockyer 
notable for thoroughly good work, whether from the anatomical showins how the lines dm the. star. e+ Oriona- cortespond tà 
point of view or in relation to the photographic aspect, the mag- БОЛУП Таг lines and known-elements : >P 
nification being low (6 to 28). The subjects consist of sections, | 


and perhaps the most remarkable is the section of the eye of a Colour Photography. M 

pigeon, which very clearly shows the chief features, namely, the In the matter of colour photography, the Dufay Dioptichrome 
crystalline lens, the iris, the cornea, the retina, the choroid, and plates, in the hands of the Autotype Company, make a very 
the sclerotic ; the magnification being six diameters. respectable debut, a gain in luminosity being the most notable 


Such oft-shown commonplaces as photographs of the usual feature, but the autochrome process is numerically paramount, 
diatoms and common test objects may well be passed over, but апа such work as Miss Hardcastle's “ On the Road to Lauter- 
some few of the remaining photomicrographs may be mentioned brunnen,” No. 255, shows the high possibility in autochrome 
as of interest by reason of the subject matter, or by reason of work. "T 
the technical excellence of photographic work carried out under As bearing indirectly on the autochrome process, we may 
trying conditions; for example, Mr. Walter Bagshaw's Brown Make allusion to the cooling tank recently fitted to the magic 
Hydra (361), and the admirably rendered flagella of three repre- lantern of the Royal Photographic Society, and now in use at 
sentative pathogenic bacilli, shown in Dr. Poser's frame (No. the Pall Mall Gallery. Mr. McIntosh, the secretary of the 
372. The trypanosome of the same worker (central figure of Society, finding that autochromes were often injured or even 
No. 371) is well rendered, and has special interest in relation іо blistered by the heat of the electric arc, conferred with Mr. К. 


recent researches on sleeping sickness. Beard, and the result was the interposition, between the arc 
light and the condenser, of a cell with parallel glass faces, and 

Radiography. connected by flexible tubes with a water tank holding some 

We fully realise the importance of recent improvements in gallons: the whole being arranged on the automatic circulating 
radiography, especially the advantages of the almost instan- system. The result is quite satisfactory, and autochromes are 


taneous exposure realised by the use of the Snook transformer, now projected on the screen without risk of damage by heat. 
aiso the facilities for locating depth by an application of the We understand Mr. McIntosh to say that he finds that plain 
stereoscopic principle, and we cannot but think that some of water is quite effective as a cooling agent, there being no appre- 
the space given to so many rather theatrical exhibits might with — ciable advantage in using alum solution. 


qi 
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Portsmouth Camera Club’s Exhibition.—The twenty-third Leeds Photographic Society. —We have received a copy of the 
annual exhibition of the Portsmouth Camera Club (formerly — society's fixture list for the coming season. This is complete 
known as the Southsea Photographic Society) will be held at ир to April, 1911, and we congratulate the members upon the 
the Esplanade Assembly Rooms, Southsea, from October 12 excellent series of lectures and demonstrations which has been 


to r9, тото. Open classes for pictorial work, autochromes, lan- arranged for them. И is notable that no less than nineteen of 
tern slides, and postcards are announced, and there will be the evenings are to be provided by members of the society, which 
seven local classes The awards will be made by Mr. Е. J. is а very healthy sign. The record section has been very active 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S., and entry forms are now ready and obtain- during the summer months, and as a result the society's per- 
able from the hon. sec., Mr. J. С. Thompson, 23, Elm Grove, manent collection will be materially increased. The hon. secre- 
Southsea. Entries close September 27. Readers should apply tary is Mr. Robert Mackay, бо, Albion Street, Leeds, who will 
for entry forms without delay. be pleased to supply all particulars as to membership. 
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OMETIMES а negative 

from which we expected 
much turns out a failure. When 
this is the case with exposures 
where we are not able to get a 
duplicate, as may ofttimes hap- 
pen with holiday photography, 
we lose perchance the record 
of some very pleasing scene. 
If, however, the negative is 
such that a print—no matter 
how faint, so long as the out- 
line is just seen—can be ob- 
tained, it is an easy matter to 
make a passable pen and ink 
sketch from the print thus ob- 
tained, and this with but little 
knowledge of drawing. 

The back of the print is first 
rubbed all over with a soft 
blacklead pencil, or, better 
still, blue chalk. This prepared 
print is then fastened with 
drawing-pins on a board over 
a sheet of white cardboard, and 
the outline gone over very 
firmly and carefully with a 
fairly hard pencil. Take care 
that the pencil is not too sharp, 
or it will cut through the print. 
Draw in as much detail as is 
necessary, and having traced 
over the leading lines, the print 
is removed, and a transferred 
outline is seen on the cardboard. New go over this 
transferred outline with pen and liquid Indian ink, and fill 
in such other parts as may be thought necessary. Don't overdo 
the filling in at first, nor attempt too much detail. The great 
art in black and white work is “ the art of leaving out." 

The illustration fig. 1 is a reproduction from a print half- 
plate size, and fig. 2 is a pen and ink sketch from same made 
by this method. 
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The lines that would merely be pencil lines in tracing over 
the main features of the print have been inked in in this case 
for the purpose of showing them more distinctly in this illus- 
tration. 

Facility will come with practice, and sketches produced in 
this way, although not exactly Art with a big “ А,” make а 
pleasant change from the usual photographic work. "o 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. П 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will not be responsible for opinions expressed by 
correspondents. 


А ЧЕМ WORD. 


Sig,—I cannot profess great affection for the suggestion 
of Dr. Graves, that “ camerart " should be used to describe 
pictorial productions by photography. It reminds one of a 
new sort of gambling game. Besides, is it not an etymological 
sin to sacrifice the final syllable of a word when it is not in 
the nature of а suffix? And certainly, the last vowel of 
“camera " is an integral part of the word itself. But why 
this feverish seeking for new words? What is wrong with 
* photography "? И is а good word, and it indicates the 
distinctiveness of our high calling.  Pharisees will say that 
the word applies equally to the sticky-back. Ah, we shall be 
hard put to it to frame a word for our own exclusive use and 
to prosecute the trespassers. The word “ painting " stands for 
other things besides the productions of Raphael. Even for that 
which some men in white overalls do to our house-fronts in 


spring-time Such is language. Words are Socialists.— Yours 
truly, M. G. P. 
Balham. 


A TIP ANENT OUTING GROUPS. 


Sır,—It is the general practice to secure a memento of ап 
outing by taking a photograph of the party, but it is difficult to 
get the party complete, owing to one member being required to 
© pull the trigger." The member whose plates are being spoiled 


by the operation does not, however, wish to be left out, and 
it may also be desirable to have the complete group. 

There is an ingenious contrivance on the market to solve the 
difficulty of self-portraiture, but it costs money, and is not abso- 
lutely necessary for the purpose mentioned. Ву a little arrange- 
ment, groups can be successfully taken by a member included 
in the party. The photograph herewith was taken by the aid 
of a piece of string and a leather strap (to lengthen the con- 
necting link), and it is impossible for any outsider to say which 
one actually was the “ string-puller.” Аз a matter of fact, the 
gentleman with the pipe was the guilty one, in spite of his 
innocent look. The string is quite imperceptible in the print, 
which is from an untouched negative and was printed from 
the wet plate a few minutes after development. 

The exposure was 1-5th second at F/5.6, and in a better light 
it could be cut down to 1-asth. In spite of the fact that the 
camera was a frail one, upon a much-maligned metal telescopic 
tripod, there was not the slightest movement during exposure. 
It is necessary to put the string round a tree trunk, or something 
to give the required leverage and keep the string away from the 
lens. In the case under review an umbrella with a hook handle 
was stuck in the ground, and served admirably. 

I think it will be agreed that the trouble of putting a piece 
of string or a reel of cotton in the pocket on outing days will be 
well repaid.—Yours, etc., A. W. H. S. 

Manor Park, E. 

(The photograph sent by our correspondent is a good group, 
and shows no sign of being taken by the method described.—ED.] 


IN WANT OF WATER. 

Sig,—There are doubless many amateurs who have to make 
the most of space, etc., at their disposal at home to follow their 
favourite hobby, and as I notice your pages are always open 
to publish helpful items of interest, the following may prove of 
use. 

I have frequently looked at the zinc-lined sink of the 
local photographer with envious еуез, for there was no running 
water in the onlv place in the house which could be made 
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into a dark-room, and no way of having it laid on. I had a 
shelf and a table, but running water I wanted, and meant to 
have, and this is how I managed it. My table was an oblong 
one, the top of which measured some thirty-four by twenty 
inches, and this top when taken off left a fair-sized solid frame. 
This frame I had lined and filled in with zinc to make a basin 
sx inches deep, at опе end of which a waste pipe with a stopper 
was fixed, at the other end there was a ledge about nine inches 
wide, which projected a little over the basin. On this ledge I 
stood an ordinary zinc pail, into which I had fitted, quite near 
the bottom, a small brass tap, through which the contents could 
either flow, or trickle, into the dishes standing in the basin. 
The waste-pipe carried off the water into another zinc pail, the 
same size, which it was made to just clear, thus preventing 
any splashes. By having pails the same size I could tell, by 
the quantity of water in the supply pail, how full the waste pail 
had become, and with the stopper in place prevent too much 
from running through. То prevent the catastrophe of an over- 
flow—which might have made photography unpopular in the 
house—the stopper was tied to a screw-ring in the frame, so 
could not be mislaid, a pair of scissors—as I used roll-films a 
good deal—being tied to a ring in another part. The table 
without its top was very light, and could easily be carried into 
another room for toning and fixing work, my dark room being 
dependent on lamp or candle light. The table-top, which I had 
covered with American cloth, as it could easily be washed and 
dried, could be laid over the frame when I needed the table 
in its original form, two strips of wood on the under-side of 
the top raising it to stand even on account of the ledge. The 
whole arrangement being so simple, practical, and inexpensive 
(it was carried out by the village carpenter quite easily), may 
commend itself to others in the like plight of needing running 
water, and having none. I may add that the basin had plenty 
of room for two whole-plate developing dishes.—Yours, etc., 
Pas de Calais, France. M. C. KERR. 
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“ARTY” PORTRAIT. 


THE 


* mow. if YOULL 
BE KINO ENOUGH 
To TURN YOUR CHAIR 
Rouwp ." 


“Excuse me — 

THE HAIR А LITTLE й 
LESS FORMAL АМО 
THE HEAO AUTRE 


THERE - DONT 
MOVE - THAT'S 
SPLENDIDLY | 


THE above amusing skit appeared recently in our contem- 
porary, the Daily Mirror, and is reproduced by courtesy 
of the Editor of that journal. It will appeal to many of our 
readers as hitting off the methods of some of the extreme “ arty ” 
amateur portraits that appear from time to time. The results 
in many cases may have claims to be pictorial, and as com- 
positions may have no fault, but the feelings of the sitter fre- 
quently appear to be a negligible quantity. 
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The London Salon of Photography opens on Friday neat, Sep- 
tember 2, at the Galleries of the Fine Art Society, 148, New 
Bond Street, W. 

Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., Barnet, Herts, are open to 
purchase negatives of pretty and attractive subjects taken upon 
any variety of their Barnet plates. 

“* Red Book " Night at the В. P. $. Exhibition.—The evening 
of the closing day of the В. Р. $. exhibition (September 16) has 
been set aside for the visit of members of affiliated societies. 
During the evening the slides sent in for the annual Affiliation 
competition will be shown. 

Some remarkable photographs of air movements appear in a 
recent issue of the Z7//ustrated London News. They were taken 
by M. Tanakadate, Professor of Physics in Tokio University, 
who obtains these effects by the aid of a propeller, which per- 
forms Soo revolutions a minute. 

Address Wanted.—The Halifax Photographic Company ask us 
to state that they have received a request for samples from Mr. 
C. A. Saunders, of 7, Derrington Street, but the name of town 
has been omitted. Should this note come to Mr. Saunders’ 
notice, perhaps he will supply the omission. 

Flashlight Demonstrations.—Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and 
Co., Ltd., have arranged for Mr. E. E. Hill to demonstrate their 
flashlight and Agfa specialities before photographic societies 
during the coming session. Secretaries should write to the firm 
at 9 and то, St. Mary-at-Hill, E.C., for particulars as to vacant 
dates, etc. 

Sir Alfred East, A.R.A., P.B.R.A., will judge the  photo- 
graphic section of the annual exhibition of the Kettering and 
District Art Society, which is to be held from September 20 
to 24. The Kettering Photographic Society are assisting in the 
exhibition, and the hon. secretary, Mr. E. Claypole, 112, Haw- 
thorn Road, Kettering, will be pleased to send entry forms and 
particulars to any of our readers who apply to him. Cash prizes 
are offered. 

Caterham Camera Club has recently been reorganised, and 
special arrangements are being made for the benefit of be- 
ginners in photography during the coming winter. Ап attrac- 
tive programme is in course of preparation, and unattached 
photographers in the district are invited to communicate with 
the newly-elected secretary, О.К. Colour-Sergeant A. Burns, 
Guards’ Depót, Caterham, who will be pleased to supply full 
particulars. 

Wanted, Photographs for Illustration.—Messrs. McCaw, 
Stevenson and Orr, Ltd., 31 and 32, Shoe Lane, E.C., are pre- 
pared to purchase the right to publish photographs of various 
subjects, such as figures, landscapes, seascapes, animal studies, 
children, etc., as illustrations to their calendars. Readers are 
invited to submit prints to the firm for consideration, and all 
photographs not required will be returned if stamps are enclosed 
for postage. 

Illingworth’s £100 °“ Enitone " Competition.—This interesting 
competition closes on the 31st of the current month, and the 
number of entries already on hand indicates a close and exciting 
contest. The judging will take place immediately after the 
closing date, and Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., of THe A. P. 
AND P. N., has kindly consented to act in the capacity of adjudi- 
cator. Intending competitors who have not already forwarded 
their prints should lose no time in doing so. 

To Society Secretaries.— The demonstrations of the carbon 
process, given by the Autotype Company, were greatly appre- 
ciated last session, and the firm have now made arrangements 
whereby a larger number of societies will be able to have such 
a demonstration. The Autotype Co. will supply carbon tissue 
exposed ready for development, and all transfer papers, etc., so 
that it will only be necessary for the secretary of a society to 
arrange with one of his members to carry out the simple opera- 
tions of squeegeeing and development. Application should be 
made to the company at 74, New Oxford Street, W.C. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


selection of queries from our correspondents of 


JE 
3 general interest to our readers will be dealt with weeklv 

A on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
—— space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
parmi post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
hc Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 

Gren у and correspondents wil] expedite matters if al] questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 

sent in every case (not for publication). Al] queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PnHoTocRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and 


marked “Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 
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Framed Postcard Effect. 
I should be much obliged if you can tel! me 
the simplest way of getting the picture frame 
idea round a postcard. : 
А. H. (Yarmouth). 


The simplest way in one case need not 
be the simplest way in another. Suppose 
you are taking a portrait half-length, for 
instance, then fix up an empty frame just 
in front of the sitter, and get a negative 
of frame and sitter at one exposure on the 
one negative. To combine a landscape 
negative with a frame: Take an empty 
frame of suitable proportions, and put in 
it a sheet of white card. Photograph this 
and develop so far that the white card 
comes as white blank paper when the 
frame part is printed sufficiently. Now 
mask your landscape negative so that the 
part printed is an exact fit to the blank 
paper part inside the frame. A third 
method is to make a bromide enlargement 
positive, frame it (no glass), and then 
photograph the print and frame together 
as one negative. 

Ink Process. 
Can you tell me the best book on this pro 
cess, brushes required, etc.? Сап sepia 
brown prints be obtained by this process? 
Can you give formula for toning P.O.P. with 
platinum? J. L. (Leyland). 

By ink process we presume you refer 
to the present-day popular “oil” or 
* bromoil" processes. Although ink is 
used, or may be used, yet these are not 
commonly called ink processes, as another 
quite different process was published as 
an ink process many years ago. For the 
oil and bromoil processes you cannot have 
anything better than the volume in The 
A. P. Library on this process, by Mor- 
timer and Coulthurst, 1$. 24. post free. 
This gives all necessary information. You 
can use ink or pigment of sepia, or any 
other colour you fancy. (2) The easiest 
and most reliable bath is that including 
phosphoric acid. ‘To 10 oz. water add 2 
to 3 drams (fluid) of phosphoric acid, then 
add 3 to 4 grains potass. chloroplatinite, 
previously dissolved in water, just in the 
same way that gold chloride is stored. 


Blue-Tinted Lantern Slides. 
I have seen some brilliant lantern slides with 
a bluish tint in the high lights. How is this 
done? E. A. B. (Leytonstone). 
This effect may be obtained in a variety 
of ways. (1) A carbon print may be made 
in blue-black.tissue, and transferred to 
glass. (2) A black and white result is 
first obtained on an ordinary lantern 


plate. This is then toned in a gold bath, 
which imparts a bluish tinge. (3) Ап 
ordinary black and white result is bound 
up with a pale blue cover glass. (4) An 
ordinary black and white image may be 
toned to a variety of blue and green 
shades by various iron baths. See the 
volume on ‘ Lantern Slide Making," in 
The A. P. Library Series, by Rev. F. C. 
Lambert, rs. 24., post free. 


Ortol. 
Do you advise orto] as a good, all-round 
developer? What is ortol? 
H. C. M. (Crescent). 
Ortol is said to be a combination of 
metol and quinol; but whatever its chemi- 
cal composition, it is certainly an excellent 
developer. But in our experience it is 
advisable to make up only as much as is 
likely to be used within a week or two. 
The fresher the solutions the better. 


Exposure of Near Images. 
I have been photographing wild flowers in 
situ, and getting under-exposure, although 
using a meter, and possibly not allowing suf- 
ficiently for the extra extension of the 
camera, etc. Can you give me the general 
principles? I use a 6 in. lens, and am 
usually within 2 ít. of the object, but this 
distance varies. 
E. A. M. (Boulogne-sur-Mer). 
As you approach your subject the 
distance between the lens and plate 
increases, so that the cone of light 
passing through the stop becomes more 
and more spread out to form the larger 
image, and so its actinic power is corre- 
spondingly reduced, necessitating an 
increase of exposure. This is, of course, 
a somewhat crude way of stating the 
matter, and omits certain refinements or 
minor considerations, which may be 
ignored. You may reckon that the 
exposure increases.as the square of the 
distance between lens and plate with the 
same stop. If you carry a foot-rule in 
your pocket and take the distance between 
stop and plate, you can then easily calcu- 
late (and tabulate for future use) the 
equivalent times of exposure. For 
example, suppose the lens is 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and то inches from the plate, the squares 
of these numbers are 36, 49, 64, 81, and 
100; dividing these by 5, for simplicity’s 
sake, we get 7, го, 13, 16, and 20 (approxi- 
mately). Suppose, now, you know from 
experience that with Е/8 (or any other 
stop) the exposure at 6 inches is 1 sec., 
then at 7 inches it will be ten-sevenths of 
what it was at 6 inches, 7.¢., 12 sec.; at 
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8 inches it will be +7, i.e., 18; at 9 inches 

it will be 2,4, and so on. The following — 
table may show the matter at a glance : — 
Lens to plate distance 6 7 8 9 IO 
Square of distance ... 36 49 94 81 100 
Proportion of squares 7 10 13 16 20 


Ratio to 6 inch unit 1 32 38 348 до 


Thus with lens 8 inches away from the 
plate the exposures would be about double 
(44) that required at 6 inches. You say 
you have been working chiefly at 2 ft. from 
your object. In that case, with a 6-inch 
focus lens the lens would be 8 inches 
from the plate. You may prefer to take 
8 inches as your standard distance. In 
that case the ratios are— 

тз 13 I 1$ ts 
or, roughly, as— 

4 I I4 14. 

Having got the equivalent exposure fos 


any one stop, F/8 say, it then becomes 
easy to tabulate for other stops. 


Hard Gelatine. 


Can you tell if there is obtainable a particu 
larly hard gelatine, and how obtainable? I 
want a gelatine that requires considerable 


heat to dissolve, etc. 
J. B. (Leigh-on-Sea). 


Your best plan is to get your photo- 
graphic dealer or chemist to obtain one or 
two samples for your experiments, telling 
him to emphasise the point that you need 
an extra high-temperature gelatine. 
We presume you are aware that you can 
harden gelatine so as to make it insoluble 
in hot water by treatment either with 
formalin or chrome alum. 


Titles on Bromide Prints, Stross 
Marks, etc. 


(1) What is the best method of printing titles 

on bromide prints, postcards, etc., the words to 

Print black letter on white ground? (2) Is 

there any way of Preventing stress marks, 

etc. ? К. W. (Southport). 

It is very much easier to print white 
letter titles on black ground thus: Write 
the titles with opaque waterproof black 
ink on tracing paper which is as trans- 
parent as you can obtain. Trim neatly 
and scrape away a patch of the film just 
to fit the label. Fix this to the glass with 
Canada balsam dissolved in benzol, tur- 
pentine or xylol. To obtain black letters 
эп white ground, write the letters in 
black ink on white card. Photograph this 
on a thin film, cut out the patch and fix 
to the negative with amyl acetate as above 
described. If you can ensure the film not 
being scratched or pressed in any way 
from the moment it is coated to the 
moment of development, you can ensure 
the absence of stress marks. The “ Cri. 
terion ” papers made by the Birmingham 
Photographic Co., Stechford, are entirely 
free from stress marks. Write to them 
for price lists, etc. 


Focussing, etc. 
I have difficulty in focussing, and find that 
when the centre of the ground-glass is in 
focus the edges are out of focus. Have tried 
stopping down, with little appreciable differ. 
ence, etc. H. D. T. (London, N.) 
If you are dealing with not very near 
objects—say ten yards or further away— 
and the objects are at or close about the 
same distance from the lens, then it would 
appear that your lens is far from satisfac- 
tory. Of course, you understand that if 
the central objects are at one distance and 
marginal objects at some considerably 
different distance, you must not expect 
both to be equally sharp at the same 
moment. You will find some useful hints 
on the matter of focussing in “ The 
Novices’ Note Book” contained in our 
issues of June 7, 14, 21, and 28. 
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Why We are 
Unappreciated. 


Chatting the other day 
with one of the princes of 
pictorial photography, 1 
asked him to tell me why 
it is that people persistently 
refuse to accord the pictorial 
photograph a place among works of art—why, at an exhibition 
devoted to arts, sciences, and industries the paintings should be 
grouped under * fine art," while the photographs, as likely as 
not, are to be found under “ machinery.” We may have con- 
verted a few rare spirits like Mr. Bernard Shaw, but we have 
made little impression on the mass of the Gentiles. “Му dear 
fellow,” said the prince in reply—it is one of the little ways 
of princes to call me their dear fellow—‘‘ My dear fellow, the 
reason why we are not called artists is because the people 
generally do not appreciate the labour that there is in turning 
out an exhibition print. They have an idea that the painter 
works with his brush for months upon one canvas, and 
when he has finished, they say, ‘ That is art.’ But as to the 
photographer, they think he just cocks up his camera and the 
thing is done.” 


Hard Labour. 


Perhaps there is something in this explanation, Oh, if the 
public only knew! I have seen a celebrated oilist “ hopping " 
on a ten-by-twelve, until his aide-de-camp had to heap 
developing dishes around him to collect his perspiration. 
Really, this is true. We have heard also of a famous worker 
in bromoil who thinks nothing of toiling until cock-crow over 
a beloved print. And I recollect how one of the most 
precise of our workers, who informs all that he does with a 
spirit of rare enthusiasm, demonstrated to us once how he 
mounted his pictorial pets, and he put so much energy into 
the telling, and so much anxious thought into the selection of 
shades and positions, that when he finished he was almost in 
a state of collapse. Does not Demachy, too, say of the pic- 
tures which figured in his recent one-man show that there is 
not a quarter of an inch of surface on any of them which has 
not been locally inked? Can the dilettante studios of Chelsea 
produce examples of the strenuous life worthy to compare 
with these? 


Alice in— Pall Mall East. 


There is one trifling drawback to the new arrangement of the 
R.P.S. exhibition. И is the danger that people, missing the 
first floor, and mounting to the gallery on the second, may 
imagine themselves in the pictorial section. Various distressing 
incidents would follow. With his mind full of “Тре Sleeping 
Beauty," who sleeps standing up, the visitor might clash her 
identity with that of the * Tin Devil in the CEsophagus," 
whose portrait is included in the really considerable section of 
surgery. Similarly unfortunate would it be if the faint image 
of the trypanosome, which has undergone three thousand 
magnifications, were mistaken for one of Mr. Cadby's snowy 
et-ceteras, the lively ‘‘ Gattoruginous Blenny” for “ The 
Wrecker," or the metamorphoses of the glow-worm for the 
thrilling “ Amours des Apaches." Otherwise the exhibition seems 
to have given general satisfaction, particularly to Scotsmen and 
Edinburgh lovers. It has also given pleasure to a certain small 
tircle in the photographic world to learn that the head of а 
well-known portrait photographer is on sale at two guineas. 


He Resumed His Seat. 


The poet of this page, who recently sang the story of the 
old and new Camera Clubs, rather suggested that the new 
institution has co-opted some of the effects of the old. I hope 
that this is not true in the case of one particular article of 
furniture—namely, the highly polished dais, which at the house 
in Charing Cross Road was a miniature skating rink, only more 
so. Chairmen were wise, and remained seated to make their 
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introductions. Lecturers nervously clung to the table а 
time. The secretary sat in his stockinged feet. The € 
was reached one night when a certain man of conside 
weigh—avoirdupois and intellectual—came to demonstra 
pictorial process. At length he arrived at the point where 
says, ‘‘ Gentlemen, the next operation is to squeegee the print” 
The last words were uttered in a hollow voice, which made 
slumbering section of the audience look up to find that he was 
no more. After an agonising minute he was discovered sitting 
on the polished floor under the table, having that beaming 
expression which we wear when our hat blows off from the top 
of a ’ bus and someone runs away with it. 


Inspector Dew, Please Note. 


A famous writer of the day, who indulges his pen occasionally 
with detective stories, describes, in a current magazine, how a 
villain intercepts a bag of letters. To intercept a bag of letters 
is easy enough, but this villain does it in a scientific spirit. 
His method is the extraordinary one of photographing the 
messages infinitesimally small upon the slides of a microscope. 
Here the mystery ends—and begins—so far as this new appli- 
cation of micrcphotography is concerned. There is a vagueness 
about it all which can only properly belong to a detective 
story. It is a little puzzling why, if he needs to photograph 
the letters at all, he cannot photograph them in the ordinary 
way. But I have no doubt that the idea is a valuable one to 
the armament of villany, and I present it with pleasure to any 
villains who are able to nake anything out of it. И is more 
than I can do. 


The Alley in Art. 


There is a doubtful compliment to a photographic society in 
a North London paper, which states that the society in question 
has exhausted “ almost every alley of the art." 


Some arts make bold 
With wood and wold, 
With mountains, rivers, valleys ; 
But we, it seems, 
Must beg our dreams 
Alight in slummy alleys. 


A likely jibe 
(The cynic scribe !) 

At shadow-raving members, 
Whose works appear 
Befogged and blear, 

A posy of Novembers. 


But p'rhaps he meant 
No ill intent, 
Nor ever thought of Sally ; 
No alley blind 
Was in his mind, 
But just—a bowling alley. 
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26th 
Lesson. 

wm AST weck we made some 
7" suggestions as to the 
use of the new film 
camera, and now you 
tell us you have exposed 
a couple of six-exposure 
spools, and would like 
to know how to de- 
velop them. You can 
do this in three different ways. Either 
you may cut up the spool into single 
exposures, developing them more or 
less separately; or you may do the 
whole spool at once by drawing it back- 
wards and forwards through the 
developing solution; or you may use a 
Kodak developing machine or tank. 
The method we should advise you to 
adopt is the second one. Cutting the 
film up before Сори is open to 
several objections. If you have some- 
one to help vou it is not perhaps a diffi- 
cult matter, but alone there 1s always 
the danger of the film and the black 
paper not keeping exactly in their true 
relative positions, and then the cut is 
made in the wrong place. Also if 
when winding on the spool you have 
been thinking of something else, or 
talking at the moment, and have 
wound just a trifle too far, you may 
cut into a picture, even though there 
is no actual overlapping. Then cutting 
up involves risk of marking the film 
with finger-marks, especially in hot 
weather, for the slight trace of greasi- 
ness in skin moisture will prevent the 
action of the developer on the film. 

The developing machine or develop- 
ing tank methods are both excellent, 
and when you can afford to purchase 
one of these, the tank perhaps for 
preference, you will find yourself using 
it almost invariably. But you haven't 
got it yet, and we may fairly describe 
it as a luxury rather than a necessity, 
for you have a dark-room, and can 
readilv work in the way we are going 
to describe. 

First let us consider what solutions 
you will require and what appliances. 
For development use a simple de- 
veloper, azol, rodinal, rytol, or some 
similar preparation. Your brother has 
used azol and rodinal, as vou know, 
with success. They arc non-staining 
developers, if fresh and in good condi- 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DEVELOPING SPOOL 


tion, and will give clean negatives, and 
will not stain your fingers. We do not 
think you are likely to need any 
potassium bromide, but perhaps vou 
may like to have ready a ten per cent. 
solution. The fixing bath should be 
acid, and a very good bath is prepared 
with sodium hyposulphite and the 
acid bi-sulphite of sodium. Then we 
must have a deep dish, about half-plate 
size, or, perhaps better still, the little 
grooved washing-tank your brother 
uses for his 5 by 4 plates. Clean it 
thoroughly, however, before using it 
for developing in. А 10 by 8 or 12 by то 
deep dish will serve excellently for the 
fixing bath. 

To hold the ends of the film in the 
fingers is not very convenient, par- 
ticularly in hot weather, for the warmth 
of the fingers melts the gelatine, and 
the film becomes very slimy and diffi- 
cult to hold. Clips are good, even the 
wooden clips known as American 
clothes-pegs. If no clips are forth- 
coming you can get a hair-pin— per- 
haps one from the kitchen will be the 
most suitable size—and stick it through 
the film in this way. You can then 


lift the film, avoid melting the gela- 
tine, and keep your fingers out of the 
developer at the same time. 

Now, having got our things collected, 
let us prepare the solutions for our 
work. Place in a clean measure half 
an ounce of potassium bromide, and 
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add water up to the 5 ох. mark. Stir 
once or twice with a clean glass rod; 
the crystals will quickly dissolve, and 
you can pour the solution into a clean 


bottle and label cent. 


“Теп per 
potassium bromide." 
Next procure a large bottle and label 


it ‘‘ Hypo 1 to 3.” Take a half-pint 
jug and fill it with hypo crystals. Then 
shoot the crystals into a large jug and 
pour in three half-pints of hot water. 
Stir round until dissolved, which again 
will only take a few minutes, and when 
the solution has cooled pour it into the 
hypo bottle. In the same wav dissolve 
a quarter-pound of sodium bi-sulphite 
in a pint of hot water, and when cool 
pour into another bottle, which label 
* Sodium bi-sulphite." To mix the 
fixing bath for use take 20 02. of the 
hvpo solution in the large flat dish and 
add to it 2 oz. of the solution of sodium 
bi-sulphite. Stir round, or rock the 
dish, to ensure thorough mixing. The 
fixing bath should be clear and quite 
unclouded. If after mixing it turns 
milkv, vou have probablv been supplied 
with sodium bi-sulphate, so be careful 
to watch this point. 
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Now let us take the grooved porce- 
lain washing-tank and fill it with 
developer, or, perhaps more correctly, 
half-fill it. A depth of 2 or 23 inches 
of developer is ample. About twenty 
ounces will be sufficient in this 5 by 4 
tank. You had better take 3 oz. of 
rodinal and 19 oz. of water, adding 
20 drops of your solution of bromide 
oi potassium. Set this tank on the 
floor or on a low bench, or failing this, 
on a wooden chair. If vou have it on 
the table vou will not be able to reach 


high enough to unroll the whole of the 
film when you raise the hand holding 
the clip or the hairpin. We shall want 
a dish or a large basin filled with clean 
cold water in which to soak or, at all 
events, thoroughly wet the film before 
placing it in the developer. 

The question will, of course, occur to 
you—how long are we to develop the 
film? or, in other words, when are the 
negatives dense enough? Experienced 
workers can judge the progress of 
development, but we suggest that you 
work in the same way that your 
brother did when he started, namely, 
develop by time. You will find, for 
instance, that if your dark-room is at 
a temperature of sixty to sixty-five 
degrees Fahrenheit, and you use rodinal 
of the strength we have just suggested, 
a spool film will be developed in five or 
six minutes. It is not an easy matter 


HE following notes on 
home portraiture 
should prove of con- 
siderable value to be- 
ginners, inasmuch as 
some of the principal 
faults that arise are 
given, with their causcs 
and the means whereby 
they may be remedied. 

1. The face of the 
sitter is white, and cn- 
tirely devoid of half- 
tone. The sitter was 
probably facing a 
bright, undiffused light, which invariably 
produces this effect in a more or less 
degree. If the illuminant is one of very 
high actinic power, a thin, white muslin 
screen should be suspended between sitter 
and light. The former should not be 
placed with face turned directly towards 
the light, but at an angle. 


to time this six minutes in the dark- 
room, and as your film is ortho- 
chromatic, you cannot have a very 
bright light. There are a variety of 
clocks on the market for dark-room 
use, costing up to a couple oí guineas, 
some of which have a boldly-printed 
dial. But we have just come across a 
remarkably convenient little clock, 
which has a bold dial, rings a bell at 
the expiration of six minutes, and costs 
a few shillings only. This little six- 
minute clock is wound up and started 
by pressing the projecting rod just 
above the dial. It goes for six minutes, 
when the bell rings and the clock stops. 
This clock can be obtained from 
Houghton's, Ltd., of 88 and 89, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 

Hang it up here beside the bench, 
and then just when you commence 
development start the clock. By using 
a device of this kind you do not need 
to vary the time of development at all. 
If you find the negatives you get print 
flat and foggy-looking, they are in- 
sufficiently exposed ог insufficiently 
developed. If you think the latter, do 
not increase the time, but strengthen 
the developer, using, say, an ounce of 
rodinal instead of the three-quarters of 
an ounce, and still stopping when the 
bell rings. Stronger developer gives a 
stronger negative, and vice versa, the 
time being kept constant at the six 
minutes. 

Now we must just make clear the 
method we suggest for handling the 
film. Of course, as you know, the film 
is tightly rolled up on its spool, and 
even when well wetted in cold water 
it still has a distinct inclination to roll 
up. If you lift the hairpin the film in 
the tank will unroll, but if you lower 
the hand holding the pin the film will 
roll up again. Take care to have the 
sides of the tank—the insides that is— 
well wetted up to the top edge. If the 
porcelain between the top of the 
developer and the top edge of the tank 
is dry the film will stick momentarily 
instead of sliding smoothly up and 
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FAILURES IN HOME PORTRAITURE : Their 


2. One side of the model's face is quite 
white, while the other is in deep shadow. 
The use of a hard, undiffused light causes 
the first defect ; omitting to use a reflector 
the second. For remedy of hard, un- 
diffused light, see above. A reflector is 
almost always necessary, even if only 
consisting of a newspaper thrown over 
the back of a chair. Relief on the shadow 
side of the face is highly essential. 


3. The eyes of the sitter are too staring. 
The “fixed stare" may be avoided by 
interesting the sitter rather than by any 
manipulation of curtains, etc. Unnatural 
lights in the eyes are often caused through 
using more than one source of light in 
both daylight and artificial light portrai- 
ture—'' cross-lights," they are frequently 
catled. The only remedy is to spot the 
too obtrusive lights out in the print with 
a fine brush dipped in colour equal in 
tone to the print, and watch for the effect, 
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All you have to do then is to 
raise and lower the hand holding the 
hairpin, and you will find the film 
unroll and re-roll quite nicely. You 
need not do this rapidly, nor constantly. 
Once every quarter of a minute during 
the first half of development and once 
every half a minute afterwards will 
be sufficient. You see, after you have 
lowered your hand and the film has 
rolled up it is not tightly rolled, and 
the developer has free access to every 
part. But it gradually settles down 
until its form is like this, and where 
the film touches, or nearly touches, 
another laver of film development 
would be somewhat retarded, and you 
would get bands across your pictures. 
Bv the alternate unrolling and rolling 
up again this is avoided. 

When the bell rings lift the film clear 
of the developer, allow it to drain for a 
moment, give it a moment's rinse in the 
basin of clean water, and then place it 
in the fixing bath. You can, if you like, 
roll and unroll it in the hypo in the 
same way as in the developer, but 


probably your arm is a little tired, so 
vou may carefully lay it in the dish, 
loosely folded. From time to time you 
must tuck it under the hypo solution, or 
vou will get stains, due to parts of the 
film remaining unfixed for a consider- 
able time. Have the film totally 
immersed for at least ten minutes, and 
then wash it for an hour in running 
water. 

To dry the film you must, of course, 
take care that it hangs quite clear of 
everything. Both sides are gelatine- 
coated, and either side will stick to any- 
thing which it dries in contact with. 

By the way, that lot of developer will 
easily develop three or four spools of 
fii, but you cannot keep it to use 
another dav. 


Causes and Remedies. 


and avoid it by reducing one of the lights 
at the next sitting. 


4. There are too many deep shadows 
under the eyes, nose, and chin of the 
sitter. The cause is that the source of 
illumination was too directly over the 
head of the sitter. A direct top light 
should not be used. А top side light, 
slightly in front of the sitter, is the one 
favoured by most professionals. The top 
half of an ordinary high sitting-room win- 
dow is a good form of this light. 


5. The face of the sitter is swarthy and 
appears much too dark. The cause is that 
the lighting was not sufficiently directed 
on to the face, and the plate is under- 
exposed. The remedy is to subdue the 
light other than that falling on the face, 
and to use a quick plate and give gener- 
ous exposure for all portrait work. Always 
whenever possible concentrate the light- 
ing on the face. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners! Section) will be criticised on this page. The 


technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 
AINTERS who have travelled the 
world over are for the most part 
agreed that for variety of subject Great 
Britain holds its own against all comers. 
This being the case, there really is no great 
need tor the photographer to rush off to 
** furrin parts " in search of subjects. In 
the three prints for our consideration this 
week, we have three quite ordinary 
examples of what one is likely to find in 


A.—BARDNEY MILL. 


foncd. 


or about some thousands of our villages. 
And in each case there is abundant 
material for the making of pictures. We 
may group these three scenes under the 
general heading of village scenery. We put 
them in this order merely because it 15 
the order of size of the originals ; А being 
34 by 2X(, В 6 by 34, and C 6 by 4} ins. 

In A, “ Bardney Mill," we have a bit of 
typical English village scenery which 
takes us back in thought to pre-railway 
days when the village community was 
more or less a complete entity, grinding 
its own corn, having its own carpenter, 
smith, builder, etc., and supplying its own 
every-day wants. Seeing that this phase 
of life is rapidly disappearing, and that 
steam and imported goods are killing 
village industries, it is highly desirable 
that we photographers should make as 
many record pictures of such scenes as we 
can while the opportunity 1$ with us. 
The reproduction shows a print of good 
technical quality ; indeed, we ought to do 
the block-maker the justice of saying that 
in the block proof before us the windmill 


By S. Bradford. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S К 3 exposure, 
gl seca; stop, Flir; printing process, Bromide С.С 


sails stand out from the 
sky rather better in the re- 
production than they do 
in the original photograph. 
It would have been better 
had the camera been 
moved a few feet to our 
right, so as to prevent the 
mill coming just vertically 
over the lamp-post and 
dark mass of what, we 
presume, is a tree. 
One should be on the 
constant watch to 
guard against awkward 
combinations of things 
coming over each 
other like this. 

In В,“ Country Cot- 
tage," we have a type 
of house that will 
probably vanish ere long before the 
invading march of the modern builder. 
The weak point about this picture is 
that it lacks concentration of interest. 
That is to say, that while there are 
quite a number of objects which 
attract attention, the eye goes from 
one to the other all over the scene, 
and retains no definite impression. 
The bicycle certainly does seem 
somewhat out of place in a scene of 
this kind. The small size of the re- 
production scarcely does justice to the 
original, and the reader must make a 
little allowance for the cramping 
effect due to small size. It will be 
seen that halation has played havoc 
with the trees in the garden, with their 
sky background. This points the 
moral of always being prepared with 
backed plates, which never place one 
at a disadvantage, and often may save 
the situation. 

In our third illustration, С, “ The 

Old Cross," we have 
another of the fast vanish- 
ing links with the past— 
the old village cross where 
the markets were  pro- 
claimed, and other matters 
of importance to the village 
and district were officially 
announced. In this in- 
stance, the point of view 
has not been very wisely 
chosen. Тһе roadway is 
unpleasantly cut up into 
three patches of light and 
two patches of dark herb- 


age. This gives the fore- 
ground a streaky bacon 
look. The village cross, 


which, presumably, consti- 
tutes the motif or chief 
theme of the picture, 
1$ too far away, and 
comes somewhat awk- 
wardlv against the build- 
ings behind it. It goes 
without saying that the 
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B.—A Country COTTAGE. 

Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F; lens, Aldis; stop, Fir; 
exposure, y, sec. ; time of day, 12 15, April; developer, pyro-soda: 
printing process, Seltona Antique. 


C.—Tue OLD Cross. 

Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ordinary; lens, Cooke; stop, 
А tt; exposure, 1 sec.: 
prro-soda; printing process POP. 


group of youngsters, all posing and staring 
at the camera, constitutes a grave mistake. 
The unsupported patch of leafless tree 
branches in the left upper corner, con- 
stitutes an undesirable feature. 

The blank-paper sky gives the scene 
an unnatural, airless, skyless, cloudless 
look. The print gives one the impression 
that the photographer made the very 
common mistake of crowding far too much 
subject into his picture. The result is 
that the spectator's attention is cut up 
and scattered about all over the scene. 


By C. Day. 


Supposing, now, the camera had beer 
brought up nearer to the cross, the chil- 
dren dismissed, and a point of view a 
little more to our left chosen, so as to 
afford as simple a background as possible, 
we should have had a simpler and stronger 
picture. Or, again, by moving the 
camera nearer to our right, we could have 
had the cross shown against the much 
more distant and lower part of the street. 
This, again, would have avoided the pre- 
sent confusion existing between the cross 
and house beyond. We thus see the ип. 
portance of taking the background into 
careful consideration. 

The prize picture reproduced on the 
next page is a good example of the 
advantages that sunlight and cast sha- 
dows give when properly used. Without 
the shadows, this picture would be very 
flat; with the sunlight and shadows a 
good composition has resulted. The 


materials for this picture are such as can 
be seen in any English village. 


By H. Southwick. 


time of. day, 930 a.m. March; de eloper, 
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A YOUNG PASTRY 


By. JOHN Brown. 
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Sec article 


Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE BRONZE HORSES OF ST. MARK'S. By ARTHUR MARSHALL, A.R.I Е.А 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, now open at sa, Pall Mall East; SW. | 
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Tested Formula - 


Not even the most biassed critic of the London Salon 
of Photography—unless he is downright dishonest in his 
criticisms—will be able to find much fault 
THE LONDON with the splendid exhibition of pictorial 
SALON. work now open at the Galleries of the 
Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond Street. 
А contemporary, which has gone out of its way to 
belittle the work of the London Salon, and remarked, 
when reviewing a recent issue of Mr. Stieglitz’s Camera 
Work (containing some fine reproductions of the work 
of Mr. Frank Eugene) that it would heartily welcome ап 
opportunity of seeing an exhibition containing some of 
Eugene's work, can now have an opportunity of doing 
so. А visit to the London Salon of Photography will 
show the visitor that not only does Eugene appear at 
this exhibition, but the brothers Hofmeister, Rudolph 
Dührkoop, Е. Holland Day, Mrs. Gertrude Kasebier, 
Paul Pichier, Yarnall Abbott, and many other workers 
in the very front rank, are showing their latest produc- 
tions. It is, in fact, one of the finest collections of pic- 
torial work yet brought together in this country. We 
are quite prepared to admit that it would be still further 
strengthened by the inclusion of work by Steichen and 
Baron de Meyer, but otherwise it would be difficult to 
find room for further improvement. The Salon Com- 
mittee are to be congratulated on the success of their 
first show, which will undoubtedly attract the art-loving 
public of London. 
$ 8 ge 
It must be quite clearly understood that the London 
Salon of Photography is in no way organised by the 
Linked Ring, although many of its 
THE STATUS members are also members of that body. 
OF THE SALON. The Linked Ring is holding no more 
exhibitions, but merely meets from time 
to time to discuss prints. И was felt, however, Бу a 
large section of the Ring that there were numbers of 
serious workers in all parts of the world doing good, 
original, and imaginative work, who did not enter at the 
R. P. S. exhibitions, and had shown no desire to submit 
their work to the Linked Ring so long as the exhibition 
committee of that body elected to make the show largely 
of their own productions, to the exclusion of outsiders 
(which, by the way, they had a perfect right to do if 
they thought fit). The decision of the Linked Ring to 
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hold no further Photographic Salons has, therefore, 
helped to make the existence of the London Salon of 
Photography possible. Clearly a second exhibition of 
photographic work was necessary and advisable in Lon- 
don in the autumn for the display of a high class of pic- 
torial photography. A large group of members of the 
Linked Ring therefore arranged for the London Salon of 
Photography as an independent exhibition, and the suc- 
cessful issue has now been achieved. The few mem- 
bers of the Linked Ring who elected not to exhibit at the 
Salon are striving hard to get a small show in the spring 
for an exhibition of their own work only. It will be an 
interesting five or six man show, and we wish them luck. 
6 eo 
The remarkable telephotograph reproduced on p. 238 
of this issue, is, apart from its novelty of treatment, 
of considerable pictorial merit. Its 
*ALOW, method of production has been given us 
LARGE MOON.” by Мг. Marriage, who candidly con- 
fesses that although he endeavoured to 
give a representation of the harvest moon as she appears 
to the normal eye, he had to utilise the sun to do so. 
The exposure was made in December as the sun was 
sinking red behind the trees into a bank of fog. Five 
seconds at an equivalent aperture of F/125, did not yield 
an over-exposure, and the negative was intensified a 
number of times, but only partially, in order to bring up 
the density in the trees whilst increasing the deposit in 
the sun's image no more than could be helped. 
$ o Q 
The sun and moon are, as far as the camera 
Is concerned, the same size. Any photograph of 
a moonlight effect in which 
the moon figures as it appears 
to the eye, is bound to be 
“faked” in some way or other. 
It may be a straight photograph of the sun, more or less 
under-exposed as far as the rest of the subject is con- 
cerned, the moon may be printed in to scale from a 
separate negative, or a disc of paper, a blot of ink may 
be added to the negative, the size at the discretion, or 
otherwise, of the photographer. By remembering that 
the diameter of the moon (or sun) should be 1-rooth of 
the focal length of the lens with which the photograph 
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was made, exaggeration can easily be avoided, either 
when printing in a natural moon or in making ап arti- 
ficial one. For example, a ten-inch lens would represeht 
the moon as 1-1oth of an inch in diameter. If a larger 
moon 15 inserted, the print 15 no longer a photographic 
transcript of nature, but a picture; nature as reflected in 
the mind of the artist, who is at once entitled to wear a 
velveteen coat and long hair. We may say that, with- 
out exception, sun, moon, and stars are all exaggerated 
in size in paintings, or perhaps it would be fairer to say 
that their magnitude is not regulated in accordance with 
facts. The practice is quite defensible; the brightness 
of the heavenly bodies cannot be represented on paper, 
but increased size, within certain limits, gives the effect 
of greater luminosity. When we look at the moon, sur- 
rounding objects are largely disregarded, and the moon 
gains in importance. И you ask a few people individu- 
aMy their opinion of the size of the moon, you will get 
a variety of standards, say from a soup plate down to a 
pea. On precisely the same grounds, the photographic 
artist may claim to be within his rights in sun and moon 
exaggerations. The sun or moon in a print which in- 
cludes even a moderate angle of view will not be much 
more than the point of highest light, even when its 
diameter is increased, as it almost certainly wil] be, by 
halation. 
€ & e 
Mr. Marriage's picture on p. 238 was taken with an 
ordinary telephoto lens consisting of an 81 inch anastig- 
mat lens working at F/8, and a 4-inch 
A TELEPHOTO negative lens, but with rather an extra- 
ЗУЗТЕМ. ordinary camera, which was made at 
home largely of cardboard and brown 
paper. А photograph and drawings of the camera 
appeared in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of May 15th, 
1906, p. 408. The effective length of the camera was 
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about 58 inches, and the magnification a trifle over 
fifteen times, so that the original 5 by 4 negative was 
taken with a lens whose equivalent focus was rather 
more than то feet. "The print now hanging on the walls 
at Pall Mall is an enlargement of three diameters from 
the small negative; to obtain a similar result direct 
would require a lens whose focal length was 30 feet. 
It might be possible now, with the advent of the com- 
pound convertible negative lens (Staley Wheeler system) 
to obtain a similar negative within the limits of an 
ordinary half-plate camera, though the greater number 
of reflecting surfaces in the lens would probably cause 
more scatter of light than the simpler system employed, 
or the same end could have been attained by means of a 
high-power negative lens, say 1 inch, with about one- 
quarter of the camera extension. 
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The recurrence of cases in which advertisers of 
cameras and lenses are victimised by swindlers behoves 
us to again impress on our readers 
"TME A. P^ the value of THe A. P. Deposit 
DEPOSIT SYSTEM. System. In a recent case an adver- 
tiser sent his camera on approval to a 
man who wrote most plausibly for it. Neither the man 
nor camera has been heard of again. In another instance 
a high-class camera was advertised for sale at a verv 
small figure. Several readers in their haste to secure 
the bargain sent cash at once, with the result that no 
camera materialised, and the cash was lost. The ad- 
dresses given proved to be places where letters could be 
called for. In each instance we have placed the matter 
in the hands of the police, but by far the better plan, Бу 
which these unfortunate occurrences can be avoided 
altogether, is to use THE A. P. Deposit System. Par- 
ticulars of this are always given in our advt. pages. 
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PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


HE number of readers entering for this competition has in- 

creased rather than lessened since the inclusion of two 
quotations from the literary portion of the paper among the 
phrases taken from advertisements. As announced, the solu- 
tions were not opened until Wednesday morning, in order to 
give country readers the same opportunity as those near at 
hand. The first correct list examined on that day was sent by 
George H. Wood, c/o Mrs. Burrows, 21, Ruabon Road, Wrexham, 
to whom accordingly the guin»a prize has been awarded. 


The following is a complete key to the quotations given : — 

“ We willingly take all the risk ": Vanguard Co., р. то supp. 

* Can be used by beginners": Marion, p. xvi. 

“ Wonderful ease in working " : Ilford, p. ix. 

“ No experience required’: Paget, p. viii. 

“ Our prices are most reasonable ": Boots, p. 5 supp. 

“ Simple, practical, and inexpensive ": “ In Want of Water ” 
(letter), p. 218. 

* May be operated entirely in daylight ”’: 

“The simple movement of one scale ": 
Meter Co., p. 7 supp. 

“ Excellent for small contact prints ": Elliott, p. 12 supp. 

“ Fresh and original in its simplicity ": Houghton's, р. xvii. 

“ Approval willingly ": City Sale and Exchange, p. iv. 

“ Shows identical view ": Adams, р. xv. 

“ For use in natural history " : Zeiss, p. xviii. 

“ Prompt attention to all inquiries ": Westminster Photo- 
graphic Exchange, p. 8 supp. 

“ All speak well of it": Mackenzie, p. 7 supp. 

“ Giving the greatest certainty in focussing ``: Ross, p. vi. 

“ Can be carried on in all seasons " : Thornton-Pickard, p. x. 

“ Covers perfectly at open aperture " : “ Definition in Enlarge- 
ments " (art.), р. 206. 

“In use all over the world’: Illingworth, p. 1 cover. 

“ Have a high international reputation " : Е. С. Neddermeyer, 


p. v. 


Standa, p. xxiv. 
Infallible Exposure 


This Weel's Competition. 


А selection of quotations from advertisements appearing in 
the present issue, and also two quotations from the literary 
pages, are given below. We offer a guinea to the sender of 
the first correct solution opened after the first post has been re- 
ceived on Wednesday morning next, September 7. 


“ Here, there, and everywhere." 

“ Cameras bought, sold, or exchanged." 

“Is not affected by damp." 

“ Complete control in development.” 

* Recommended for hand-camera work." 

“ Something out of the common." 

“ Very clean in working." 

“ A perfect boon.” 

“ For true photography in colour and relief.” 
“ Come and see us." 

* Built entirely by skilled craftsmen.” 

" Free from blistering.” 

“ Simpler than the simplest." 

“ А brilliant idea." 

“ Irrespective of price." 

“ Less risk of fog." 

“Tt is an ideal medium." 

“ Unapproached for latitude." 

“ The exposure can be less." 

* Indispensable to the photographer who aims at perfection." 


This issue of THE A. P. AND Р. №. should be obtainable in 
every part of England on Monday, September 5, and not later 
than Tuesday morning in the most remote parts of the British 
Isles, so there should be no difficulty in getting copies in time. 


Competitors should copy out the above list, and write after 
each phrase the page and advertisement or article in which it 
is to be found. No one connected with THE А. P. AND P. N. 
may compete. The decision of the Editor will be final. 
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How to Look at Pictures at а " 
Photographic Exhibition. 


ment and appreciation our critical faculties must be duly 
subordinated to the main intention of aiming to see 
through the worker's eye and mind rather than through 
our own preconceived outlook. 

Here crops up the question of title. For often an 
apt title is the key which opens the magic portal. И 
has been said—foolishly, as we think—that every picture 
should interpret itself without a title. This statement 
implies that all people should not only see the same 
аео E ѕсепе in the same way, but also it implies that there 
ho^ ies tok IS 3 one way of seeing each scene. | | 
«© pictures” a И: the opinion that И is desirable in general 
pictorial photo- to ave EE on the mount or frame—presented in 
graphs are a ann subdued manner, so as to be seen only when 
к Xa looked for—for the mind loses something of Из powers 
И mote of appreciation by being bothered with seeking the 
ЕЕ number оп the frame, and then hunting up the title in a 


cerned with 
purely techni 
cal or scientitic 
exhibits; also 
it is surmised 
that the reader 
is interested їп 
the making of pictorial photographs —1.e., pictures. 

The first thing to get clear in one's mind when visiting 
a photographic exhibition is the main object we have in 
view. We may start out with the idea of trying to 
learn as much as possible about both the art and craft 
of the exhibits, with the aim of applying such gleanings 
in improving one's own work, or we may be quite con- 
tent to enjoy the pictures without concerning ourselves 
at all as to how, when, and where they were done— not 
even caring to know by whom they were made. 

It is not a case of one right and the other wrong, for 
both aims are entirely reasonable. Our object rather 
is to remind the reader that his best chances for success 
in either direction lie in keeping а few general principles 
in view. 

If our aim is primarily to enjoy the works as pre- 
sentments of personal outlook, we must not forget that 
with most minds there is usually a bias in some one 
direction. For example, one man will, at any rate for 
a time, be obsessed—the inevitable word— by, let us 
say, the controlling idea of strong light and shade con- 
trasts; so that when we find him dealing with, say, à 
snow landscape, we fail to see eye to eye with him, be- 
cause he has falsified tonality. 

Another man may be entirely engrossed by the notion 
of employing fine architectural subjects to convey such 
ideas as light, space, solemnity, transitory nature of all 
things human, and so оп. At times we shall find our- 
selves puzzled rather than pleased when our friend has 
dealt with a subject in one way, while its primary im- 
pression on our minds is in some quite different direc- 
tion. This does not imply he is right and we are wrong, 


of 
cour se, 


ог vice versá. It is quite likely that the same subject MADGE. By J. Hesrorp. 
may be equally suitable or unsuitable for conveying Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 

1 1 . 1 1 1 D AU. . Technical data: Plate, Imperi l: , Z-20th sec. ; "e. 
either idea. The point is that if we аге out for enjoy- „дена Juv? developer, fro toda printing noctis remi 
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catalogue and, incidentally, seeing a page of other titles 
which may strike a discordant or distracting note. 

Again, one should bear in mind that fashion plays a 
large part in all domains of art, and that this mysteri- 
ous factor largely determines not only what subjects are 
worthy, but also the one and only way in which they 
should be presented. We can now look back with a 
smile at the intensely serious way in which we were 
deluged with birch and bracken, mud flats, figure at the 
open door, fuzzy architecture, grey days, sand-paper, 
smoke-laden, quite impossible gum print landscapes. 
Similarly, according to some people, the latest and last 
printing process is, of course, the one and only way of 
making a picture worth looking at. 

Therefore, in visiting a photographic exhibition to- 
day, it is as well to remember that fashion is always to 
some extent dominating the worker’s outlook. 

The worker may be perhaps wise enough to try and 
keep himself as free as possible from the wave of 
fashion, and at the moment being ready to accept its 
advantages and advances without swallowing un- 
digested any of its vagaries and defects. 

At the present moment there is great talk of the 
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decorative quality. . This quality is all very well in its 
way, but it is not the only thing needed—nor is it even 
the chief thing, as some would have us think. А wax 
figure in the grandest costume conceivable is, after all, 
only a dummy, and of less importance or interest than 
an intelligent living being in rags. For the moment I 
am assuming we are out for the esthetic enjoyment of 
pictures. Therefore it is just as well not to forget the 
influence that fashion is plaving. 

The oil print, in its various forms, is the process of 
the moment. Its various excellent qualities (flexibility, 
control, etc.) constitute its possible dangers. Here 
again, then, we shall probably find some disappoint- 
ments when looking on a subject which this process does 
not seem to suit—or perhaps it were better to say that 
the worker's employment of the process does not make 
a happy appeal to us. 

Finally, if we are aiming at getting aesthetic pleasure 
out of the show, we must be content only to dwell upon 
here a picture and there an one, and pass over those 
which fail to appeal, without pausing to inquire why 
thev fail. In a future note we hope to show how we 
тау learn something to help us in our future work. 
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WE are only able аз ме 
go to press to give our 
readers a general impression 
of the kind of work which has 
been received by „the commit- 
tee of the London Salon of 
Photography, some notes on 
the pictures received, and 
their hanging. The London 
Salon of Photography was 
started with the idea of 
getting together a representa- 
tive exhibition. of the best 
English and foreign work 
obtainable, and while the 
work of the committee was to 
be duly shown, it was not to 
be in any сазе excessive. 

The committee declared it 
their intention to examine all 
the work sent in, to carefully 

examine all the pictures sub- 
mitted; and to select those worthy of hanging before choosing 
their own ,pictures, and even then to exhibit them sparingly. 
This seems , to haye been strictly adhered to, and there is no 
preponderance, of the works of the committee on the walls. 

An exhibition which has the support and is able to hang 
pictures by such workers as Frank Eugene, Е. Holland Day, 
Mrs. Gertrude Kasebier, Th. and О. Hofmeister, Rudolph Dühr- 
koop, C. Yarnall Abbott, Walter Zimmermann, Otto Erhardt, 
Paul Pichier, F. Mitchell Elliott, W. H. Porterfield, H. Morti- 
mer Lamb, Dr. F. Angerer, Leonard Misonne, and Bernard 
Eilers, and the representative work of the National Union of 
Amateur Photographers of Hungary, is .assured .of success. 
When to these names are added those of the Salon Committee 
themselves, including J. H. Anderson, A. H. Black, Will A. 
Cadby, Charles H. L. Emanuel, Frederick H. Evans, E. O. 
Hoppé,.Charles Job, Alex. Keighley, Arthur Marshall, F. J. 
Mortimer, Ward Muir, and Frank Read, it will be admitted 
that the London Salon of Photography is representative of 
every phase of advanced pictorial work, and readers of THE 
A. P. AND Р. N. should hasten to see the exhibition as soon 
as possible. 

It wil certainly be noticed that new workers are to the 
fore in this exhibition, for there are quite strong exhibits by 
men whose names are either wholly, or to a great extent, un- 
known. This is as it should be, and the committee are only 
acting on the lines they have pledged themselves to when they 
give every facility for the uprising of new talent. 


HE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
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In the Hungarian Section there is a remarkable case of this 
in the person of Hugo Weisz, who, until fired by the work he 
saw at the Dresden Exhibition, never attempted any of those 
higher aims in photography which he now gives strong evidence 
of in this exhibition. 

No better locality could be wished for in order that pictorial 
photography should make its appeal to the educated, the 
leisured, and the monied class, than New Bond Street, and few 
galleries are better known and better patronised than that of 
the Fine Arts Society, where the show is located. Two of these 
galleries have been secured by the committee, and are used as 
one. The decoration is quiet, but effective, and the pictures 
as hung give neither the appearance of overcrowding nor of 
emptiness. There are enough, and not too many. 

The accommodation of the Galleries is not extensive, and this 
has necessitated the most rigorous selection of the pictures sub- 
mitted. That the quality 
of the show has gained by 
this there can be по 
doubt, and the high stan- 
dard of the work will 
point the moral to other 
photographic exhibitions. 

There will be, of 
course, the captious critic 
who will say that this ex- 
hibition of rage n e 
in a Fine Art Gallery 
cheek by jowl with paint- 
ings and etchings is but 
another endeavour to 
clutch at the hem of the 
garment of “real art." 
Apart, however, from any 
remarks of those who will 
deliberately blind them- 
selves to the excellence 
of the exhibition, there is 
no doubt that it is one of 
the finest collections of 
pictorial work vet 
brought together in Lon- 
don, and опг readers 
should endeavour to see 
it for themselves. 

The Exhibition is now 
open to the public daily 
from ro a.m. to 6 p.m., 


Entrance to the galleries of the Fine Art 
Society, 148, New Bond Street, W., where 
| the London Salon of Photography is now 
Saturdays till 1 p.m. being hel 
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and model. 


Method of arranging camera, background 


nS 


UCH has 
bee writ- 
ten on the 


subject of photo- 
graphy conducted 
in ordinary rooms, 
in attics, even in 
outhouses and 
greenhouses, but 
{ do not know 
that 1 have yet 
seen an article on 
photography 
which has for its 
locality the homeiy 
but efficient porch, 
or set-back door- 
way, with which 
most modern 


houses that do not actually abut straight upon the street— 


and many of those that do 
equipped. 


are more or less elaborately 


The chief advantages of taking photographs in a porch 
are (1) the annulling of the ill-effects of the wind, which per- 
mits an exposure longer than could be otherwise given to be 
arranged for; (2) the shade over the head, which does away 
with that disagreeable effect of over-lighting the hair, which 
often results in the appearance of premature baldness; (3) 
the possibility of arranging the interior of the porch with 


suitable background, etc., to 
resemble the inside of an 
ordinary room, with the ad- 
vantage of а front lighting, 
stronger than what can 
usually be obtained indoors; 
(4) in a porch which has side 
openings, or a side window, 
the advantage of producing 
lighting effects coming en- 
tirely—or almost so—from 
one side or the other, accord- 
ing to the taste of the 
operator. 

The lighting coming from 
one side, with less in front 
and at the back, gives, о! 
course, an effect of roundness 
not to be got when taking 
portraits in the even light 
out of doors, while, as a rule, 
in a porch, there is more 
light altogether, and so the 
exposure can be less, and the 
danger of very strong con- 
trasts is less likely to occur 
than in any ordinary room. 
For all these reasons | 
greatly prefer doing this 
class of work in a porch 
rather than a room with the 
usual lighting from a win- 
dow at one side only, even 
if it is a large one. The 
one solitary disadvantage is 
that the porch may be a 
small one, so that it is neces- 
sary to economise room. 
As, however, most portraits 
are taken with head and 
shoulders only —an1 no very 


elaborate accessories 
are wanted in any 
case—the limitation 
of space is usually not 
a matter of very 
serious inconvenience 
to the photographer. 

The chief point to 
be considered is the 
arrangement of the 
background, which 1$ 
best hung аё the 
back of the porch. 
In probably the 
majority of cases the 
porch serves as an 
entrance to the front 
door of the house, 
and anything hung in 
front will interrupt 
the ingress and egress 
of the inhabitants. 
Well, while the 
photography is going 
on they must be 
simply but firmly told 
that they cannot go 
in or out!  Photo- 
graphy must be 
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аЗ 
PORCH: AND DOORWAY PHOTOGRAPHY. | 


By REGINALD A. Р. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon). 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST. 


understood as coming before 
everything else—even one’s 
personal convenience—and an 
artistic portrait must be con- 
sidered as a goal in the at- 
tainment of which the mere 
minor details of everyday life 
must submit to take a back 
place! Let us hope that in 
our dwelling there will be a 
humble back door, out of 
which to escape while the 
highest form of Art is being 
practised in the porch! If 
the background is made of a 
fairly flimsy material one can 
escape under it by pushing it 
aside as one opens the door, 
but creases, from whatever 
cause, are to be scrupulously 
avoided, and the wrath of the 
photographer will probably 
descend in no scant measure 
upon those who cause them! 

Some arrangement must 
be made whereby the back- 
ground can hang perfectly 
straight and uncreased from 
the top to the bottom. The 
space above the door will 
usually permit of two little 
hooks being screwed into the 
wall on each side, which will 
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be quite un- 
noticed when the 
background is not 
In use. 
Backgrounds are 
generally ot 
a reversible mate- 
rial, and attached 
at the top to a 
roler on which 
they wind up. To 
the ends of these 
rollers can be at- 
tached wire loops, 
which terminate 
in small circles 
through which 
screws are passed 
into the ends of 
the rollers. The 
rollers thus turn 
round when the 
other ends of the 
wire loops are 


hung upon the 
little hooks afore- 
said. This plan 


enables the back- 
ground to be 
placed in position 
and unrolled in a 
few seconds; it 
can afterwards be 
rolled up again and removed until next required. 

For light dresses, etc., the dark side of the background can 
be employed— when required for dark dresses, the other side 
can be used by suspending it the other way. И should be 
hung so that it touches the floor when completely unrolled, 
or there will be an unpleasant line of junction between the 
floor and the bottom of the background, which can hardly 
be satisfactorily bridged over by the employment of rugs, 
shawls, etc. 

The first illustration of this article shows the arrange- 
ment used in conjunction with an ordinary porch. This has 


"Dow'r TELL.” 


A METHOD OF PRODUCING 


HE accompanying photograph has been sent us by Mr. 

Thos. E. Green, of Horbury, as an example of the effective 
results which may be achieved by utilising a picture-frame in 
connection with portrait work. This charming little group was 
photographed on a lawn, with the frame placed in front of the 
children. The suggestion is not a new one, but many of our 
readers may not have tried it hitherto, and it will be readily 
seen that some pleasing combinations are possible with a little 
artistic skill and care in arrangement. 

The suggestions that this photograph offers are numerous, 
and the ingenious amateur will not fail to apply them. The 
“ surround " for a portrait or group is not necessarily confined 
to a picture Нате; suitably tinted and sufficiently large mount- 
ing boards, with rectangular openings, can be employed by 
way of mount for a portrait. The model sits behind the cut-out 
mount, with his—or her—íace on the same plane as the open- 
ing; a photograph of the entire mount and portrait will now 
give a negative that will produce a finished print apparently 
already mounted. 

Mr. Green, the author of the little picture reproduced, is well 
known for his abilities as a lecturer, and his services are always 
much in request among the northern societies. His name again 
appears as one of the lecturers at the Leeds Institute during 
the coming session, and those of our readers who may be in 
the neighbourhood at the time should endeavour to be present 
at the lecture on April 12, 1911, when Mr. Green's subject will be 


“ Siena, and Other Mediæval Cities of Tuscany." B. RON 
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a door in front, and behind the background shown, with a 
window on the left, tacing ihe south. 

One of the greatest difficulties which has to be faced in 
this matter is that the top of the porch, which probably has 
not got a window in it, will cause more or less of a dark 
shadow down the background, so that the top of the back- 
ground is more deeply shaded than the lower portions. To 
obviate this the models should be placed rather low down— 
Le., sitting rather than standing, if they are tall—so that 
the face comes against the uniformly lighted part of the 
background lower down. If this cannot be done, we can 
place some very white material on the floor in such a wav 
that the retlection of the strong light outside the porch lights 
up the top portion of the background, and renders it about 
equal in actinic power to the lower part. Any unevenness 
in the lighting of the model, owing to the shadow caused bv 
the roof of the porch can be obviated by this method, re- 
flectors being placed ín such positions as to give a round 
effect to the face, as aesired. 

A thin blind of linen or muslin over the window enables 
the lighting on right or left to be moderated at will. The 
floor can be covered with white material to reflect the light 
upwards, or with rugs, carpets, etc., to produce the effect 
of an indoor room, if the whole of the sitter is to be shown 
in the picture. 

The camera has, of course, to be placed outside the porch, 
pointing towards the sitter—who is seated or standing in it. 
This has the advantage that there is an unlimited amount of 
room for the operator to go backwards, uritil he can get in 
the whole subject comfortably. The chief disadvantage in 
the whole arrangement is that the sides of the porch are 
frequently too close together—the porch not being wide 
enough. This necessitates a rather long, upright picture in 
the majority of cases; but after all, a long, upright picture 
is the most deserving of notice from an artistic stand- 
point, as the introduction of postcards and panorams has 
proved. 

The illustration at the head of this article shows the 
arrangement used by the author in his own porch, and the 
portraits given in the article show the effects produced by the 
employment of different backgrounds, etc. Whether they 
are conclusive as to the desirability of the system described 
| leave my readers to judge. They show, at any rate, what 
can be accomplished by very simple means. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS WITH FRAME BORDER. 
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* Photography in India.’’—Readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. 
living in India, or those who contemplate a tour in the Far 
East, will be interested in the dainty little booklet under the 
above title, which has just been issued by Messrs. Raines and 


Co., of Ealing. 
matters, specially applicable to work in hot climates. Messrs. 
Raines are noted for their enlargements from amateurs’ negatives. 


It contains some helpful hints on photographic 


. Copies of the booklet can be obtained from the above address. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING PET ANIMALS. 


By S. C. JOHNSON, M.A. 3 Special to “ће А. Ф. & Ф. N.” 


4X. EING а mere expended оп his 
NP AF | B Photographer, my behalf. The photo r ; | г ж 
LE. friends are con-  grapher aims at , 
stantly persuading me to making a picture; 
make snapshots of their the owner usually ~ 
у pet animals. The illus- looks for ап F 64 


trations accompanying sharp delineation of 

these notes depict just a his pet. A middle 

few of the subjects that I have dealt with course 1$ perhaps 

recently. Their diversity—for they in- most satisfactory, 

> clude a horse, a dog, some chaffinches, but at all costs a 

a lizard, and an alligator—shows that technically perfect 

pH s nowadays the photographer of pets must be ready result is desirable. 

for almost any species of animal. The animal 1$ 

{ Perhaps the first necessity in dealing with usually rendered on 

work of this nature is a Job’s share of patience. too small а scale 

All pets seem to be fidgety and inclined to move just at the if it is placed far 

moment the shutter is released. Short exposures are there- enough off to be in 

fore imperative, which means that only the fastest plates focus at infinity. 

à can be used. As a small stop is often required to obtain a To obtain it larger 

; sufficient impression of texture, we see a double need for the necessitates some 

selection of rapid brands of plates. 

А Ап exposure-meter should certainly be used, but 

| its readings must be supplemented with а good deal 

of common sense. ‘Lhe colour, the markings, and 

texture of the animal, its distance from the camera. 

and its position with respect to the sun and the shade, 

are all factors which the actinometer records but 

slightly, but which actually make a great difference 

in the necessary exposure. As a safeguard in this 

matter, it is a good plan to duplicate each snap, 

giving one the exposure which has been calculated 

as desirable, and firing the second at eitber half or 
double the original speed. 

It is always advisable to press , 
the owner of the pet into your 
service. Не can be of much use 
in posing the creature, for he 
knows its little idiosyncracies 
better than anyone else. Не also 
understands its good and its bad 
points, and can help you to hide 
the latter and give prominence to 
the former. Beyond all this, his 
presence is valuable in that he is 
then able to form some slight 
idea of the trouble and patience 


$ 


racking out of the 
bellows, an орега- 
tion which should 
be performed by 
the aid of the 
ground-glass screen 
and not left to the 
uncertainties of the 
focussing scale. 

When the crea- 
ture is longer than 
it is wide—for 
example, a horse 
or a dog—we must 

be careful to pose it parallel with 

the camera ; otherwise its head or 
hindquarters will be distorted and 
our efforts will be of little value. 

Not only must its whole body be 

parallel with the edge of the dark 

slide, but various portions of it 
also need posing with caution. 

The head of the horse, included 
. among the illustrations, shows а 

mild but yet unpleasant case of 

distortion. The nose appears too 

large for the rest of the face, the 

result of allowing the animal to 
hold its head on the slant. In the case of the alligator, its 
foot was concealed from view, as it was impossible to secure 
it without appearing distorted. 

Some little attention must be given to the background. 
As a rule it is well to aim at securing a diffused, undefined 
rendering of the objects situated in the rear, but as it is 
always possible to block out the groundwork on the negative, 
this matter need not receive too great a consideration. 

A word may be said about birds. "These creatures should 
be snapped before they have learnt to fly, as was the case 


d У | 
Е with the chaffinches depicted herewith, or else they should 
| be inserted into a glass box, which contains а few branches 


to give the whole a natural appearance. 
Some ASSORTED Fers. So much has been written, however, on thé photography 
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of birds, that I will not attempt to give further advice on 
the subject beyond pointing to the necessity for extreme 
care and watchfulness. Caged birds are generally easier 
to deal with than those which have their freedom, but even 
then it is necessary to study the “ sitters’’ very carefully 
and with great patience before making an exposure. 

Some of the so-called pet animals that my friends have 
persuaded me to photograph within the last few months have 
made me employ certain methods of'self-protection. А pair 
of leather leggings seemed useful when portraying the alli- 
gator shown among the illustrations. Stout gardening 
gloves have come handy when dealing with animals that 
have a propensity to snap or scratch, whilst the same cover- 
ings, supplemented with towels wrapped round my wrists, 
have given protection when dabbling with poisonous snakes. 


Generally speaking, it is better to get the owner of the 
“© pet ’’ to arrange the model while the photographer confines 
his attention to his camera. 


— 4 aoo 
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TAYLOR, TAYLOR, AND HOBSON’S NEW CATALOGUE. 


WELL illustrated and beautitully printed catalogue and focal length тоо per cent. in the same manner that the original 

price list dealing with the well-known Cooke lenses, has Cooke extension lenses increased it 50 per cent. А patent 
just been issued by Messrs. Taylor, Taylor, and Hobson, of transparent mercury level for affixing to the ground glass of 
Leicester. The Series П.а (F/3.5), the Series II. (F/4.5), and reflex cameras is also a notable introduction, and the new 
the Series VII.a (wide-angle, working at F/6.5), are included catalogue includes a most complete series of tables of conjugate 
in the list, and the qualities of these fine anastigmats, combined foci of great use, and many other items of interest. Every 
with their comparative cheapness, will doubtless tempt many effort appears to have been made to keep the Cooke lens in all 
purchasers. Another new feature which we note in the list are grades well in line with the needs of modern photography, and 
the “© тоо per cent. extension lenses." These lenses, which are а copy of the booklet will be sent free to any reader who applies 
made to replace the back glass of the Cooke lens, increase the to the firm's address, at Stoughton Street Works, Leicester. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR SEPTEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of ten in the morning and two in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/I1 is used. For Е/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 
exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. 


Extra Rapid 


Ultra Rapid 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate Rapid Plate. Plate. PL 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... 1/25 sec. | 1/40 sec. 1/75 sec. | 1/100 sec. | 1/120 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows | 

in foreground Shipping studies or sea- | 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes ... s.e se | 1/15 ,, 1/25 ” 1/45 ,, 1/60 T 1/15 .. 
Ordinary landscapes with not too осоне 

open river scenery, figure studies ір the open, | | 

light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/8 T 1/12 ,, 1/25 ,, 1/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 

ground. Well lighted street scenes .| 1/5 Т 1/10 ,, 1/20 ,, 1/25 ,, 1/30 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 

picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 1/3 » 1/4 T 1/8 T 1/12 5. 1/15 ,, 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too ! 

much shut in by buildings "wol AE gi 1 ч 1/3 е 1/3 5 14 ,, 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- | 

ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... 5 Secs. 4 secs. 2 secs. | 11 Secs. 1 » 


| 
a 


As а further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Rocket. 
М ed Seal. 
ue Super-Speed. 
CapETT, Royal Standard. 
Special Ex.R. 


EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 


GEM, Salon. 
„ Portrait. 
ILFORD, Monarch 


- Versatile, Most Rapid. 


: Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
Б Orthochrome 5.5. 
LuMIERE, Sigma. 
» Violet Label. 
MARION, Supreme. 
Р.б 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
РА Gladiator. | 
PaGET, Swiftand Ex. Special. 


RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 

WARWICK, Double Instan. 

WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 

W RATTEN, Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid 


^ Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
b Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
s Ortho. 


EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso 

GEM, Meteor, 

ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. | 
» Special Rapid. 

IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 

LuMIERE, Blue Label. | 

Marion, Instantaneous. | 


MARION, Iso 
Mawson, Felixi. 
н Ortho В. 
Pacet, XXXXX. 
^ Special Rapid, 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
ViDEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 
Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Film. 
Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 
^ Professional. 
Стеком. Roll Film 
м Flat Film 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Inst. Iso 
ENsiGN, Film. 
GEM, Isochromatic 
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GEM, Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
T Hu Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome >. К 
ч Sovereign. 
N.F. 


” 

Корак, N.C. Film. 

Д Premo Film Pack 
Корор, Plate. 
LuMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 

РР Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
»  Chromo-Isolar 


BARNET, Medium. 


» mpress. 
Marion, Portrait 


,» 
PAGET, XXX. T 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Ordinary Plates. 

AGFA, Isolar. 

BARNET, Ordinary. 
pep ber eon 
LFORD, : 
[MPERIAL, Ordina , 
LUMIERE, Yellow Label. 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 

РАСЕТ, ХХ. 

RAJAR, Ordi А 
Warwick, Ordinary, 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 


previous recent issues of THE A. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank 
Н. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, 
(5) C. Wille, (6) Н. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) Е. C. > i Re “=> 
Boyes, (9) Bertram Cox, (10) 5. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith i 7 я jT 12729, г ЕСА ДМ 
Willis, (12) Harold jacob, (13) №. Harold House, (14) Н. Creigh- 


ton Beckett, (15) Miss Е. Louise Marillier, (16) А. С. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose КаШ, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James M'Kissack. 


XX.-JOHN BROWN. 


ANY of our readers will be familiar with the boldly treated studies of children by Mr. John Brown 
that have appeared during the past year or two at the R. P. S. and provincial exhibitions. " 
There has always been a decisive character about the treatment of these pictures, which, in addition 
to their value as portraits or figure studies, have invariably been of the highest technical excellence. 

Mr. Brown is a comparatively young worker, photographically speaking, as he only started pictorial work with 
the camera seriously in 1907, and had two of his pictures hung in the R. P. S. show the same year. 

His work shows evidence of quiet humour, as those of our readers who saw his exhibition picture, '' Studying 
the Nude," will remember. This picture of a little girl drawing from a small ** nude ” doll was a great success. 

As to his methods of work, Mr. Brown aims at producing about six pictures a year, taking one selected 
subject and studying it from all points of view. He first makes a rough drawing of his subject, and then care- 
fully considers the arrangement of lines and lighting before making an exposure. Contrary to the generally 
accepted canons of child photography, he gives long exposures, on an average 4 seconds, and occasionally even 
as much as 8 seconds; and no doubt part of Mr. Brown's success in this work is due to the cleverness of his little 
models in carrying out his ideas. | 

The worker who essays the photography of children has need of unlimited patience. The little picture герго- 
duced on this page, for instance, ‘‘ String v. Spring," is the outcome of many experiments, dozens of plates 
being wasted before the desired result was achieved. О, 

Мг. Brown’s favourite printing process, so far, is carbon. Не thinks that the colours it gives аге good, 
and it enables the tones of a subject to be truly rendered. Не feels, however, the need for a more elastic 
means of expression, and has hopes of producing prints in the bromoil process shortly. ye. A 

He has quite decided views as to the educational value of photography, and employs it wherever possible in 
promoting interest in any work in 
which he is engaged. Like all 
keen workers, he spares no pains in 
studying the possibilities of his pro- 
cess, and we anticipate that 
his sound technical knowledge of 
negative production and also of the 
carbon process will enable him to 
produce prints of distinctive quality 
in bromoil. At present Mr. Brown 
works almost entirely with the 
stand camera, and carefully 
arranges his subjects with an eve to 
their final effect as straight prints. 
As a training method, the advan- 
tages of this course have been 
pointed out on more than one occa- 
sion previously, when dealing with 
other workers in this series, and its 
value is undoubted if future progress 
is looked for. 

Self-taught, and working by him- 
self, Mr. Brown is to be congratu- 
lated upon the high standard to 
which he has alreadv attained, and 
we expect to see still more excellent 
STRING v. SPRING. By Јонм BROWN. photographic achievements from him. 
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“SWEET GIRI By Jouu BROWN 
L- | 
^ | : See article on preceding page. 
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HURRYING HOMEWARDS TUNIS. By ROBERT M. Со к> 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Soctety, now open at sa, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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" CNi OW, it so happens that we can often 
му solve a question in more ways than one. 
A, 


This is an advantage, because it enables 
us to check one method against another. 

We have already seen that the ratio of the 
object to the image (figs. 1, 2, and 3, p. 161, 
August 16) is always in the proportion of their 
distances from the lens. Thus P О isto К 5 
as A Lis to B L; ог if it is stated in another way Р Q is 
to A Las К Sisto BL. In fact, if we know any three of 
these four quantities, we can always get the fourth by a 
simple rule of three. For example, we propose making an 
enlarging apparatus (fig. 3), and our object in this case is a 
quarter-plate (say 4 by 3). А L is 6 in., and B L is зо in. 
Thus, as A L is to B L so is the size of the object to the size 
of the image. Now A L to В L is as 1 to 5, so our quarter- 
plate is enlarged five times, $.е., 20 by 15. 

Or, again, we propose using a 6 in. portrait lens to project a 
lantern slide when the screen is 20 ft. away from the lantern. 
Here one conjugate is 20 ft. (240 in.). If we work out the 
other, we find it but a trifling fraction over 6 in., so we may 
take it as 6 in. The two conjugates then are 6 and 240, or 
as 1 to 40, so our lantern slide (call it 3 in. square) will be 
about 10 ft. square. 

A corresponding question may arise. Suppose we want to 
enlarge a 3 in. slide to occupy 6 ft. square on the screen. 
This 1s a magnification of 24 times, and the lantern has to 
be 20 ft. from the screen. What is the focal length of the lens 
that will give us this? Then B L (fig. 3) is 20 ft., and Г. 
will be about 1-24th part of 20 ft., 2.е., say то in. 

There is, however, another and sometimes more con- 
venient way of looking at some of these questions. If we 
know the linear ratio of the object to the image and the 
focal length of the lens, we can easily arrive at the conju- 
gates. Now, this ratio is found by dividing the height (or 
width) of the object by the height (or width) of its image. 
Turn to fig. 1, and imagine that P О is 36 in. high, while its 
image К S is 3 in. high. The ratio is 36 to 3, or 12 to r. 
Suppose we are using a 6 in. lens. Then A L will be 
“ ratio plus one” times the focal length, :.e., 12 plus 1 times 
6, or 13 times 6 in., or 6 ft. 6 in. And, of course, B L is 
one-twelfth part of A L, or focal length plus focal length, 
divided by ratio—that is, 6 plus one-twelfth of 6, or 6$ in. 

Let us apply this to another example. We wish to use a 
6 in. lens for an enlarging apparatus, giving us a range from 
2 to 5 linear magnifications. What length of baseboard, A to 
B (fig. з), shall we require? When enlarging two times, В L 
15 2 plus 1 times б, z.e., 3 times 6, 2.е., 18, and А L is half 
B L, or gin. A to B is thus 27 in. Next, when enlarging 
5 diameters, В L is 5 plus 1 times focal length, #.e., 6 times 
6, ог 36, and А L is 1-sth of 36, #.е., 7;. A to B is thus 431. 

, Suppose now we substitute a 5 in. focal-length lens. What 

ifference results? 

For double enlargement the conjugates are 15 and 74, ог 
А to B 221. 

For five diameters the conjugates are now 3o and 6, or 

total 36. 

Let us take another such likely question. We are fitting 

up a daylight enlarger over the dark-room bench, and we are 
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IV.-ENLARGING AND LANTERN 


MATTERS. 


limited to 33 ft. from negative to enlargement. 
enlarge up to 6 diameters. 
do this? 

Applying fig. 3, A to B is 33 ft., and B L is 6 times A L. 
Dividing 33 ft., or 42 in., into 7 equal parts, we get A L 
(one of these parts), 6 in., while B L is six of these parts, viz., 
30 in. Now this distance B L is ratio plus one rimes t cal 
length, 2.е., seven times focal length. "Therefore, dividing 
30 by 7, we get 5; in. as the maximum focal length. This 
obviously would be a very tight fit, and no allowance for 
errors of adjustment, etc., so in practice we should invest in 


We want to 
What focal length of lens will 


а lens of not more than, and preferably a trifle under, 5 in. 
focal length. For, as we have just seen in a previous 
article, the short focal length requires the shorter base length 
for the same degree of magnification. 

In the same sort of way we may deal with a likely lantern 
question. А 5 ft. lantern screen is fixed on the wall; the 
lantern must stand 12 ft. away from the screen. What focal 
length of lens will be required? First, we find the ratio by 
dividing the 5 ft. picture by the 3 in. lantern slide, and get 
20. Now our longer conjugate from lantern to screen is 
12 ft. (144 in.). This we must now divide by “ ratio plus one,” 
viz., 21, giving us 6$ in. 

The same question may take a slightly different form. 
An amateur is rigging up a studio which permits him to be 
15 ft. away from a standing figure. He has a 9 in. lens, and 
wants to know what size will be the image of a 6 ft. tall 
person. Here his longer conjugate is 15 ft., or 15 times 12 
(7180 in.). This is “ratio plus one" times the focal length. 
We therefore divide 180 by 9, getting 20, which is " ratio plus 
one." "Therefore the ratio 1s 19. If now we divide our 6 ft. 
(72 in.) tall person by 19, we get 315, or, say 31 in., as the 
height of the image, which would be too long for a quarter- 
plate, but all right with a half-plate. 

Again we might ask, how near must we move the lens to 
get a 6 in. image of the 6 ft. tall person? Now, 72 divided by 
6 gives us a ratio of 12. Our longer conjugate is therefore 
12 plus 1 times focal length, 2.е., 13 times 9 in., ого ft. 9 in. 
And what about bellows length? Well, thát'is one-twelfth 
the longer conjugate, :.e., 93 in 
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НЕ serene atmo- 
sphere and long 
artistic traditions 


amid which the 
Royal Photographic 
Society, following the 
example of the 


Photographic Salon, 
this year holds its 


annual exhibition 
should have its т- 
fluence. Contribu- 


tors to the pictorial 
s section are finding 
out how much can be done by the man to supplement the instru- 
ment, and the kindly tolerance extended to them by this con- 
servative society may be expected to increase. 

On recognising the signs of progress one reflects that such 
exhibitions as those of Mr. Keighley, Mr. Hoppé, and M. 
Demachy are not to be held with impunity. The present col- 
lection might be divided into two sections—those prints in which 
the man predominates over the camera, and those in which the 
instrument has its own way. While the first division tends to 
expand, there are several works in which individual control is 
tentative and timid, and others wherein it has been exercised 
with no very keen appreciation of the end to be attained. 


Rendering a Sentiment. 

Still, the first halting footsteps away from mechanical realism 
should lead eventually to the picturing of an idea, as accom- 
plished, for instance, by Mr. Mortimer in “ Britannia's Realm." 
I think it will be agreed that this is one of his most impressive 
seascapes. With its murky sky and swelling water which re- 
flects the gloomy tone, this picture conveys the sentiment of the 
relentless power of the sea. Ш the printing is in so low a key 
as to impair the suggestion of colour, it must be granted that 
the sense of menacing force has been strengthened in this way. 


Mr. Mortimer's return to the sea is a matter of congratulation, 


for the subject is one that demands a vigorous and imaginative 
exponent, and it is remarkable how few there are who seem able 
to follow his lead in getting at the spirit of the waters. 

While desiring to avoid unpleasant comparisons, I am bound 
to say that Mr. Thomas Wright's “ The Ever-flowing Tide " is 
less effective. It may be said that the mood represented does 
not lend itself to such powerful treatment, yet the gleaming path- 
way reflected from the declining sun is an effect by no means 
lacking in force. This is a picture of no slight merit, for it has 
aerial perspective and plenty of movement, but there is a subt!e 
defect affording a useful lesson. It is a picture with a double 
aim, and one idea necessarily interferes with the other. The 
primary intention of suggesting the flow of the tide is very well 
carried out, but the strong effect of light at the side of the 
picture damages the composition. 

The picturing of an idea implies one idea, not two, and this 
unity of purpose is usually to be found in the work of Mr. 
Alexander Keighley. Take, for example, “ The Sermon." Here 
the listening congregation might have been so individualised 
that each figure would have had its separate character, but then 
the sentiment of harmony which arises from one aspiration per- 
vading a gathering in a church would have been lost. И is this 
impalpable thing that Mr. Keighley seems to have aimed at 
capturing, with the aid of the soft light, the well selected but 
unforced points of emphasis, and the mysterious tone in which 
the details of architecture are hinted at rather than realised, and 
surely it is a greater achievement than precise representation of 
all the people and objects. 

Sunlight and Shadovw. 

One must also credit Mr. A. H. Blake with picturing an idea 
in his charming “ Temple Fountain," for it can be imagined 
that when he saw the sun-flecks playing in the foliage, and the 
spray and the opalescence of the transparent falling water, he 
was for the moment transported into a fairy place. There are 
some beautiful effects of light in this work, and a good deal of 
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discriminating study must have been needed to make the 

light of the fountain take its place in harmonious relationsh р 

to its surroundings. | 
Dr. Ernest Boon's * Street in Sunlight," with its shadowed 

foreground and sunny distance, is a subject that calls for mice 

management of tone. 


While the lights grow dimmer the we + 
should become lighter as they get away into the distance, 


Ж 


there are dark spots which interfere with aerial perspective, 
also some too brilliant distant lights. 

In “A Side Canal, Venice," Mrs. Ambrose Ralli has given 
plenty of light and movement to the water, and the go ier 


comes well. There is a sense of the poetry of the scene, but the 
repetitions of the darkest shadow, which should be reserved for 


the point of emphasis, deprive the work of its full effect. 

Some daintiness and a decorative intention are to be recognised 
in ** Sunshine and Shadow," by Мг. W. Harold House, but there 
are no calculated accents, and the boy is dwarfed to insignifi- 
cance by the tree. The companion picture, “ Spring Shadows," 
is much more pleasing and successful, the little girl being in 
more appropriate proportion, while there is also more unity and 
a better line. This is, in fact, a really graceful work. 


Portraits and Various Subjects. 

Simplicity approaching severe restraint gives a certain dis- 
tinction to “ Annemarie," a peasant girl standing out against 
landscape and sky, by Hugo Erfürth, and the heaviness of tone 
accords with her loveless expression, but the trees are too 
dark for their place in aerial perspective. 

The same artist's portrait of “ Males Gotthard Kuehl" is 
somewhat original, though there is not much character, and the 
stick is in exaggerated perspective. | 

A very good and expressive portrait of “ Cecily Hamilton ”’ 
indicates artistic judgment and sympathy on the part of Miss 
Lena Connell. 

“ A Nocturne," by Mrs. J. E. Bennett, represents a pretty 
female figure, well posed, with gleaming yet delicate flesh tones, 
but the shadow under the hip bone is rather overdone. Mrs. 
Bennett’s * Daughter of the Soil " is rendered with an appro- 
priate simplicity, which contrasts with the neighbouring * Soul 
of the Rose," by Mrs. Barton, in which there is too much 
unimportant detail, though otherwise the idea is prettily worked 
out. 

The Eastern subject, * Hurrying Homewards, Tunis," is 
treated in an independent spirit by Mr. R. M. Cocks, with move- 
ment in the hurrying figures and effective emphasis in the asso- 
ciation of the highest light with the darkest shadow. 

“ Eighty-eight," by C. Willé, is a very vigorous and expressive 
portrayal of an old woman, with evidence of keen observation in 
the high light on the hair, the moving fingers and the sitter's 
concentration on her work. H. Boehler sends a *' Portrait 
Study," which, while realistic and expressive, has the defect that 
the head 1$ inclined to come out of the frame. 

“ Harold Holcroft," in his portrait by Mr. Н. W. Rennie, is 
remarkably natural and unconcerned as he lights his pipe, but 
the “© value " of the flame is questionable. Mr. Hoppé's “ Por- 
trait of Dr. George Hirth” is strikingly characteristic and 
forcible, with well-managed tones. А pretty subject has been 
chosen by Mr. E. W. Birch in the children in the cornfield en- 
gaged in “ Maternal Cares," but the treatment is inadequate, the 
highest light being indiscriminately repeated instead of being 
used for dainty emphasis, while the suggestion of colour in the 
sheaves is altogether neglected. 

А sense of harmony in keeping with the subject is manifested 
by Mr. D. A. Davis in his * Girl with 'Cello." Mr. A. Marshall's 
“ At Leyden," with its boats, figures, and bridge, is an interest- 
ing work, somewhat deficient in correctness of '' values " and 
play of tone. There are excellent and characteristic prints by 
Mr. Furley Lewis and Mr. Will Cadby. 

The walls of the exhibition as a whole present a somewhat 
cramped appearance, and it would have been a gain to the 


general im.pression conveyed by the a eg (у [eve 
been included. Digitized by 9 
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WHITE BUT NON-ACTINIC LIGHT FOR 
THE LABORATORY. 

How to obtain a white light which never- 
theless has no effect оп printing-out papers, 
for the lighting of the work-room or labora- 
tory, was recently described by Stolze, 
though originally shown by Dr. Liesegang. 
Make up the following solution in the first place : — 


МАУ. ОАО РИН у 35 02. 
Nickel СОР ИОН Оо г OZ. 
CODEC COO. РАСА e aes Kes E E 160 gr. 


Fill a glass tank with this solution—a tank-lamp being used— 
and a greyish, clear mixture will be obtained, which passes 
white light, but which allows no violet, indigo, or blue to pass. 
Now coat one side of the glass tank with collodion, in which 
a very small quantity of quinine, acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, has been dissolved; this coating absorbs the ultra-violet 
rays, and the result is that one has an apparently white light, 
in which P.O.P. and other printing-out papers can be worked in 
perfect safety. A sufficiently large tank can be fitted in front 
of a window properly blocked out. 


HOME-MADE MATT PAPER FOR BLACK TONES. 


For a paper which shall give a black tone, ten gr. of sodium 
phosphate, and 20 gr. of gelatine are dissolved in 2 oz. of water. 
To this warm solution 10 minims of a five per cent. solution 
of shellac in alcohol are added. The paper to be used is dipped 
in this warm solution, and removed, and hung up to dry as 
soon as the liquid has penetrated it. In place of immersion, 
the solution may be applied with a brush, and the dried paper 
can be kept for any length of time. In order to sensitise it 
the following silver bath is prepared : — 


Silver nitrate ......... Ее ен 120 gr. 
BOLIC аа ооо то рт. 
Potass. Chlorate: дона 20 рт. 
ii lE TE 2 oz. 


The paper is floated on this bath for about five minutes, and 
then hung up to dry. Printing takes place very quickly, and 
the prints are then washed and placed in a plain bath of hypo 
of ten per cent. strength, again washed and dried. 


—— 
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Inder this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. Tt 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will not be responsible for opinions extressed by 
correspondents. 


THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION AND AFFILIATED 
SOCIETIES. 

SiR,—Now that the Royal Photographic Society's annual ex- 
hibition is an accomplished fact, there are, it seems to me, 
some important considerations arising out of it. I do not wish 
to raise the ' cry of the rejected "—far from it—but there are 
wider issues to be brought forward. Reading the criticisms or 
reviews, and looking over the list of the exhibitors who have 
successfully passed the selection committee, we have two main 
ideas concerning the exhibition. 

First that, generally speaking, there are practically the same 
exhibitors year after year, and, secondly, that pictorial photo- 
graphy does not appear to have progressed. With regard to the 
first idea, no doubt the pictures by these exhibitors are de- 
servedly hung, but does not their almost forced inclusion ex- 
clude others who have not yet become famous, and, possibly, 
deserve their pictures being hung, but want of room precludes 
it? Secondly, can there be any progress shown when the same 
exhibitors are successful in having their pictures shown year 
after year? Granted that they deserve the honour, but does 
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TONING GASLIGHT PRINTS. 


In addition to the usual sulphide toning 
bath for gaslight prints, good purplish 


tones, similar to gold tones on P.O.P., can 
be obtained in an ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide and sodium sulphide bath. 
The following formula should be made up: 
A.—Ammonium sulphocyanide ......................... 8 oz. 
Water $0. SHAKE. екон ааа ковровая 16 oz. 
B.—Sodiuin sulphide (crystals) ........................ 5 oz. 
У ЗЕЕ О TTA TS 3 02. 


Таке 1 oz. of A, water 3 oz., and 1 drachm of B. Міх just 
before using. lmmerse the fixed and washed print (dry) into 
this bath. The toning action begins almost immediately, rang- 
ing through the purple tones first, and then into the sepias. 
Allow the print to remain in the toner until the desired colour 
is reached, then wash well in running water, and dry as usual. 

With the bath at 7o deg. to 8o deg. F., prints will tone in 
{топ fifteen to forty minutes; at deg. to 100 deg. F., five to 
fifteen minutes will suffice; but it is not advisable to use the 
bath at a higher temperature than тоо deg. Е. 


COMBINED COPPER AND SULPHIDE TONER FOR 
BROMIDES. 

By a combination of the sulphide toning process with that 
of copper toning, a very pleasing red sepia tone is produced. 
The process is as follows :— 

Tone with— 


Copper sulphate .................... ————M я 55 gr. 

Potassitim: citrate: sesser ен ped kr dois 500 gr. 

idrico 9 02. 
Add slowly, stirring the while— 

Potassium ferricyanide .................................. 45 gr. 

Water E I OZ. 


The print is immersed in the usual way, the initial tone being 
a purple black, and the final a red chalk. 

Toning nay be stopped at any point by washing, and the 
print prepared for the ordinary sodium sulphide solution by five 
minutes' immersion in 2 per cent. nitric acid, after which it is 
again washed for a few minutes. The redder the copper tone the 
redder will be the sepia obtained by applying the sulphur solu- 
tion. After toning, wash for half an hour. 


each one show any marked improvement or originality upon his 
former work, by which it can be said that pictorial photography 
has made some progression? 

It is, I believe, acknowledged that all artists have a per- 
sonality, beyond which they cannot go. That is tantamount to 
saying that every artist has a style peculiarly his own, and 
from which he could not diverge without great risk of failure 
of artistic intention. This is also true of our great pictorial 
photographers. Therefore, if the same artists exhibit their pic- 
tures year after year, where can the progression come from, if 
the R. P. S. exhibition is to be characteristic of progress in 
pictorial photography? Having said so much, permit me, sir, to 
bring forward another matter regarding the R. P. S. exhibition. 
The question occurs to me, What is this annval exhibition 
doing for the photographic societies affiliated to the Royal 
Photographic Society? Does it benefit them in any way? How 
many members of affiliated societies travel to London to see it? 
But the more important question is, How many provincial 
societies which are affiliated are represented by the work of any 
member at the exhibition? "Very few, I fear. Is it not pos- 
sible, by some scheme or another, that affiliated societies could 
be represented? Do they deserve the honour of being repre- 
sented by the work of one or more members? And, if so, how 
is it to be managed? May I, therefore, make one or two sug- 
gestions by which such a scheme could be managed? 

The affiliated societies could elect a selection committee ; that 
is to say, each society have their own committee, who should 
choose from the work of their members a certain number of 
pictures to be considered by the R. P. S. selection committee, 
from which these latter should again select, or not, as arranged 


upon. 
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Or, as an alternative scheme, every affiliated society having, 
say, roo members may be allowed to send up two or three pic- 
tures chosen by them, and if the society has 200 members, the 
more pictures in proportion to the number of members. — | 

If the exigencies of a room or space will permit of this, in 
connection with the annual exhibition of the R. P. S., why not 
hold an affiliation exhibition, or, if it may be suggested, the 
larger (or the smaller societies may co-operate) could be invited 
to send some examples of pictorial photography by their mem- 
bers, to be hung as a “ society show " at the К. P. S. rooms. 

Should any of these ideas, and they are workable, become 
practised, the interest of the affiliated societies in the parent 
R. P. 5. would be greater, and pictorial photography, in which 
so much interest is now evinced, would be the gainer.— Yours 
truly, HARRY QUILTER. 

Leicester. 


ABOUT DARK SLIDES. 


SIR,—lt seems to me whilst very ingenious contraptions have 
been introduced into the up-to-date camera, that the dark slide 
is a neglected quantity. Quite recently I bought a hand camera 
by a well-known maker, with six single metal dark slides. I 
entered upon my summer vacation full of hope, and most care- 
fully during same searched for pictorial subjects, and, I believe, 
succeeded. But “the best laid schemes, etc."— when I de- 
veloped my little lot, a large majority of the negatives were 
hopelessly fogged, owing to the light entering whilst replacing 
the dark slide sheath or cover. You will tell me to be more 
careful; I did try to be most careful, and am no tyro. This, 
with a little thought, should be rendered almost an impossible 
defect. It seems a pity when lenses and other items are so 
perfect, such an ordinary item as a dark slide should be capable 
of causing so much annoyance and disappointment. Makers, 
please note'—Yours truly, J. Н. NEAT. 


RE EXHIBITIONS. 


SIR,—I am an amateur painter; my first picture was exhibited 
thirty-three years ago. I have seen most exhibitions and gal- 
leries in this country and on the Continent. During recent 
years I have used the camera, with much pleasure, and, pro- 
bably, no profit to myself. 

I mention this as I should like you to accept my remarks on 
the present exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society as 
unbiassed. | 

АП such exhibitions impress me with the limited ideals of 
photographic societies, and the present show only emphasises 
this. One glances round the room and says, as one who 
studies forests rather than trees might say, What a meagre crop 
is here! Yet I was delighted with the works individually, for, 
pictures they are, and collectively they are art, although not 
art of a high order. The subjects chosen are meagre, the con- 
ception is stunted, and there is a tendency in many to leave 
too much to the imagination, but in this last respect photo- 
graphers are not exceptional. As I had occasion to say of the 
Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition, in which the pictures 
showed a technique pre-eminently good, and all else notably 
feeble, “ You paint excellently, now paint something," so would 
I say to the exhibitors of the Royal Photographic Society, 
“ Your technique is excellent, now produce something." 

The real pictures which lend colour to the claim for photo- 
graphy to be recognised as an art are the work of the artist 
and not of the camera. The artist uses his camera as а painter 
uses his brushes or the sculptor his chisels. The camera or 
photography occupies but a humble position in his studio, and, 
I fear, chemistry takes even a higher place. 

After all, it is the artist and not the media which tells—and 
the artist, if I may judge from a comparison between exhibi- 
tions of painting and photography, would find infinitely more 
scope for expressing the thoughts which be within him, in the 
older media. 

I do not belittle photography, it has great possibilities and 
a glorious future, but these exhibitions are stunting and hinder- 
ing its development by upholding a false ideal. 

I cannot imagine the end and aim of photography to be the 
making of a few pretty pictures each year—a very pleasant 
pastime for amateurs who have other work to do. 

We look to a Royal Society, which has a part to play in the 
maintenance of the dignity of the nation, to do something better. 

I should rejoice to see at some future exhibition a hundred 
glaring failures for every one which does something to battle 
with the deadly fumes of the present narrow “ ideal.” —Yours 
truly, WM. JEFFREY. 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Sunderland Photographic Association will hold their fourth 
open photographic exhibition from March 25 to April 1. 


The Watkins Meter Co., of Hereford, are supplying several 
Watkins’ exposure meters to Mr. H. G. Ponting, the official 
photographer of the British Antarctic Expedition. 


Photographic Records of the Japan-British Exhibition.—Sir 
Benjamin Stone recently paid a visit to the White City for the 
special purpose of securing permanent photographic records of 
the exhibition to add to his collection. 


The Traill Taylor Memorial Lecture will be delivered at the 
Royal Photographic Society on Tuesday, September 27, instead 
of October 4, as previously announced. The lecturer this year 
is Professor В. W. Wood, and his subject will be “ Photography 
by Invisible Rays." 

Wimbledon Camera Club is moving into new headquarters at 
the Technical Institute, Gladstone Road, where there will be 
every convenience for photographic work. Ап excellent series 
of lectures has been arranged for the coming session. The hon. 
secretary is Mr. Herbert Brigden, 12, Montague Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W. 

Exhibitions of Drawings and Water-Colours by well-known 
artists are being held at Messrs. Newnes’ Gallery, 8, Southamp- 
ton Street, Strand. Works by Claude Shepperson will be on 
view from September 2 to 16, and Бу Gordon Brown, R.I., from 
September 19 to 3o. These exhibitions are open to the public 
from тг a.m. to s p.m., Saturdays 10 to 12. 


The Twenty-first Annual Exhibition of the Rotherham Photo- 
graphic Society will be held from October 1g to 22. There is 
an open section, including a special class for oil, bromoil, and 
gum prints, and it should be noted that no entry fees are 
charged either for prints or lantern slides. Entries close on 
October 10, and full particulars can be obtained from the hon. 
secretary, Mr. H. C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 


Mr. Hamilton Smith, 20, Radnor Park Crescent, Folkestone, 
is the winner of the “ Ensign” Roll Film Competition for 
August. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a three-guinea camera every 
month for the best negative on “ Ensign” film. Entries close 
on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition 
form is enclosed with every spool of “ Ensign " film. This com- 
petition has now been running for several years, and must not 
be confused with the big competition for “ Ensign " film nega- 
tives in which cash prizes to the value of {200 are being 
Offered. 

The King, through Sir Arthur Bigge, has graciously informed 
The Homeland Association that he will be glad to continue to 
receive the publications issued by that Society, thereby main- 
taining the interest in the Association shown for several years 
by the late King Edward. The special work of the Homeland 
Association is the preparation of a topographical survey of our 
own country, and the encouragement of touring in the United 
Kingdom. The result is published in the series of Homeland 
Handbooks and Homeland Reference Books. Descriptions of 
the surroundings of St. Ives, Cornwall, and Bideford, North 
Devon, are among the latest publications. 


А Society Outing in London.—On Saturday last the members 
of the Ealing Photographic Society much enjoyed an excellent 
excursion to London, being fortunate in having Mr. A. H. Blake 
for their leader. Meeting at the Camera Club's new house in 
John Street, Adelphi, Mr. Blake led the way to the Adelph? 
Terrace, and thence via the Embankment and the Victoria 
Gardens to the Temple, where the various courts were inspected. 
Crossing over Fleet Street, the party had tea at the Old Cheshire 
Cheese. The return route to Charing Cross was made 
via Lincoln’s Inn and Covent Garden, Mr. Blake being thanked 
heartily for his splendid personally conducted tour. The hon. 
sec. of the Ealing Photographic Society, Mr. T. W. Bartlett, 
20, Craven Avenue, Ealing, will be pleased to hear of anyone 
wishing to become a member. 


——— — 3: —— ————— 
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prints are free of hypo. If this fails to 
give you what you want, then try the 
following :—(.4) Add solid flakes of iodine 
to pure alcohol (1 02.) until the liquid is a 
deep port wine colour. (B) To то fluid 
drams of water add 60 grains of potassium 
cyanide (powerful poison). Now take an 
ounce of water, add 3o to 40 drops of B. 
Stir well, then add 5 to то drops of A. 
Again stir well, and then apply to the 
print, which, of course, has been pre- 
viously soaked in plain water for at least 
ten minutes. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Lens Query, 
After five ycars in the tropics, I find my lens 
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correspondents will expe 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case 


dite matters if all questions 
Full name and address must be 
not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and 
N 


marked ‘‘ Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


White Cottages, Chalk Cliffe, etc. 
I have taken severa) negatives of white cliffs, 
white cottages, etc. Can you tell me how to 
get this whiteness when developing? Would 
the enclosed be improved by intensifying the 
negative, which I value, as I cannot repeat it, 
etc. ? H. M. (Kingsland). 

This matter is not so much a question 
of development as of using an ortho. plate 
and yellow filter and giving correct 
exposure. As the plates are now exposed, 
and presuming that the exposure has been 
fairly correct, your best plan will be to 
use a little bromide with any normal 
amidol or quinol formula and develop 
fully. Then block out the sky part and 
print in a sky with suitable clouds. This 
will leave you with the white cottage as 
the highest light and will probably give 
you the best effect. Probably intensifying 
the negative of the print sent would 
improve matters, but as you cannot repeat 
the negative which you value, you will be 
wise to use the uranium intensifier, 
because should the effect be not what you 
want, you can easily remove the intensi- 
fication given by the process and bring 
your negative in statu quo ante and then 
start again de novo. 


Sulphide Toning. 

Can you please tell me if sulphide toning can 

be recommended as permanent, or would you 

please recommend another process? 

J. R. M. (Bishophill). 

Permanent is a relative term. Moreover 
the  chemico-photographic ‘doctors ” 
differ about the probable permanent 
nature of this process. The balance of 
probability is that while prints so toned 
are likely not to show material change 
for a considerable time, yet they cannot 
be ranked with platinum toned prints. 
On this point then you need not worry, as 
by the time your prints change, if they do 
change, you will have ceased to care about 
them and have made many better pictures. 
Your query as to some other process is 
rather too vague. There are many toning 
baths available. What particular colour 
do you want? 
Tinting Bromide Printe. 

I wish to apply water-colours to some matt- 

bromide prints. Is there any way of prepar- 

ing them for colouring? 

F. H. P. (Streatham). 

This question has been answered on this 
page recently. The two usual methods 
are (1) to brush all over the print a few 
drops of prepared ox gall in half a wine- 
glassful of water. (2) To tie up some very 


finely powdered pumice stone in a loose 
bag of two thicknesses of fine muslin and 
dab this freely all over the print so as to 
shake out a little of the finest dust, then 
to rub the dust all over the print with the 
flat of the hand. Then brush the dust off 
the paper. A few drops of gum solution 
added to the water used for mixing the 
colours will help in keeping the colours 
even, etc. 


Distilled Water, Pestle and Mortar. 
I should be much obliged if you could give 
me full details for distilling water, also ap- 
pliances prices. I have a mortar that has got 
broken and chipped. Can it be mended, etc.? 

G. V. H. (Shefheld). 
Briefly, water is heated to boiling point. 
The steam is conducted through a cooling 
pipe or * worm" where it is condensed 
and collected as distilled water. For 
prices of apparatus, ''stills," etc., you 
must consult the price lists of dealers in 
chemical apparatus, as the various forms 
of apparatus sold vary greatly in price. 

The following firms deal in such 

apparatus: Baird and Tatlock, Cross 

Street, Hatton Garden; Townson and 

Mercer, Bishopsgate Street; Gallenkamp, 

Finsbury Squire. But unless you are 

going in for this matter on a very exten- 

sive scale, vou will find it far cheaper 
to buy what little distilled water is 
really necessary in photography. In fact 
the majority of preseat day workers never 
use distilled water at all. Filtered rain 
water is quite good enough if your tap 
water supply is unsuitable. (2) You do 
not say of what material your mortar is 
made, but from the context we imagine 
it to be of wedgwood, or something of that 
kind, It is not feasible to mend a broken 
and chipped mortar so that it will stand 

washing and chemicals. You can get a 

new one quite large enough for ordinary 

amateur use for about half a crown. И 1$ 

quite likely that you may meet with a 

secondhand small] kitchen mortar of hard 

porcelain for a quite modest sum. 

Reducing Bromide Prints. 

Enclosed is sample print, professionally done, 
which is too deep. I want to save the other 
eighteen. What is the best reducer? I find 
hypo and ferricyanide stains, etc. 


W. P. (Gainsboro’). 
As your prints are already too black and 
white, hypo and ferricyanide is по! the 
right thing to try. You might try 
ammonium persulphate, 3-4 Rr., water, 
1 02.; but it is most important that the 
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This fungus-like marking is unfor- 
tunately a not unknown occurrence. Do 
not attempt anything yourself, but just 
send the lens to the maker. Probably 
they will be able to restore it to efficient 
working order. This defect acts mainly 
as a diminution of light rather than as a 
disturber of definition. Any lens by this 
firm is well worth caring for. The cost is 
not likely to be a very serious matter. 


Beginner's Questions. 
As a beginncr, I should be greatly obliged if 
you could tell me if it is necessary to use 
distilled water for developer, hypo, toning, 
and fixing prints. 1 buy my developer in 
powders. How many times may a bath of de- 
veloper and hypo be used? How can a better 
tone be obtained? 1 enclose print showing 
how light mine are. B. S. (Lec). 
It is not at all necessary to use distilled 
water for any of the above processes, but 
it is advisable to use water that has been 
boiled for a minute or two and allowed to 
go cold for making up developer. Allow 
half a pint (10 ozs.) of fixing solution for 
every twelve quarter plate negatives. It 
is advisable to use a fresh lot of developer 
for each plate—say an ounce good 
measure, but one can use the same lot of 
developer for two plates if ome .is 
developed after the other at once. Do not 
return to the stock bottle of developer any 
that has previously been used. For toning 
and fixing prints, allow 10-12 ozs. for 
every dozen quarter.plate prints. We 
must have full particulars as to what 
paper you use and what formule before 
we can say anything about the defective 
print. You give no particulars. Try 
one of the self-toning papers, which 
merely requires printing very fully and 
then toning and fixing in one operation, 
i.e., а bath of hypo of a certain strength. 
Always supply full details when asking 
questions, as otherwise we can only make 
guesses as to what you may or may not 
have done. 


Rodinal. 

Please say dilution for tank devclopment of 

plates with Rodinal for 1с-12 minutes, or any 

other developer you would advise. 

R. B. (Cork). 

Time required for development varies 
(1) with strength of developer, (2) brand 
of plates, (3) temperature, (4) effect 
required, (5) printing process, etc. You 
will thus see that it is not possible to 
answer your question off-hand. Far 
better for you to make a few experiments 
with the plates you use. You might begin 
with то drops of Rodinal per ounce of 
water. See a comprehensive article with 
many formule on this topic which 
appeared in our issue dated July 19, 1910, 
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— After the Holiday. 

* Well, and where did 
you tuck yourself away this 
time? " a friend of mine 1s 
in the habit of asking me 


annually. And when I reply 
that I sought repose from 
him and his like in a fishing 
village in Suffolk, or a hamlet in Devon, he bounces out at me: 
* Why didn't you go to Switzerland, or—or Jericho? Expense 
be spiflicated! Aren't you a photographer? Just look round a 
bit, take a few pictures, and sell them to the papers when you 
come back." А tempting vision crosses the mind of lounging 
weeks in the hotels of Europe, the hole in the banking account 
being filled up afterwards by cheques from eager editors. It is 
with an effort, and a sense of saintly goodness, that I take my 
stand upon my principles, one of which consists in setting the 
face like a flint against money-making on holiday. One owes it 
to oneself that no mercenary mist should obscure the holiday 
landscape. An empty purse ought to be considered as essential 
to the end of a vacation as a light heart or a sun-browned com- 
plexion. 


A Slender Chance. 


Put, apart from all this, practical expediency is on the siJe 
of such principles—as it generally is when one has principles. 
Unless one is collecting “ Declined with thanks " forms from 
various papers—which is the strange, sad hobby of a man I 
know—a stock view of any place, from the sands of Skegness to 
those of the Sahara, had best not be sent. It will save postage. 
Those who talk light-heartedly about the great market for free- 
lance photographs are unaware, perhaps, that if a Fleet Street 
editor wants a picture of anything or anybody, from the equator 
to the poles, he can generally get it at an hour's notice. Neither 
Reuter's, nor any other agency, covers the field of news more 
thoroughly than the various photographic agencies cover that of 
views. Therefore the chances of a man paying for a holiday at 
Scarborough by means of some pretty views of the place and its 
environs are very remote indeed. 


The Unconsidered Trific. 


Nevertheless there are exceptions. Not long ago there was an 
alarm of fire close to this office. It wasn't a fire at all—only 
smoke—and no record of it ever reached the newspapers through 
the ordinary channels of information. But one man standing 
by, a journalist, with a nose for the humorous and a twist to 
his pen, paid for a week's lunches by paragraphing a quaint 
incident or two of that small affair. And the same thing can be 
done in the case of pictures, in spite of all the big agencies and 
all the regular army of Press photographers. Only, it must be 
something out of the common, which does not necessarily mean 
something very far away. It may only be an inch or two off the 
beaten track. It may only mean the view of a very ordinary 
thing taken from below, or above, or behind—taken from any- 
where except from the front, which is generally the only dimen- 
sion the “ regulars” seem to know anything about. 


And Thus it Wanders Round. 

* Sir Joseph Moss visited the wild-flower patch in Aldwych on 
Saturday, and took a number of photographs to add to his col- 
lection.” —TZimes. 

The Evening Intelligence supplements this information with :— 
* Sir Joseph Moss, who for years has been working with his 
camera to obtain for the nation a record of historical events, has 
just visited the wild-flower patch in Aldwych for the purpose of 
obtaining a lasting record of the blooming dandelion.” 

A correspondent of Men and Things writes :—“ Sir Joseph 
Moss, who has just been making a record of the dandelion in 
Aldwych, began photography as far back as 1874. Indeed, his 
association with the art dates to an even earlier period. His 
first photograph represents him with a feeding bottle." 

‚ Alleged Humour contains the following laughable quip :—“ * Sir 
joseph Moss among the Wild Flowers ' ig the heading of a para- 
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graph in a contemporary. Moss among the wild flowers—how 
beautifully true is Nature to herself! " 

* Lady Catherine," in Town Gossip, hears on good authority 
that Sir Joseph Moss took two photographs of the great dande- 
lion, intending to hand one of them over for reproduction às à 
fashion plate. 

Weekly Wisdom, in a note on the subject, says: “ Posterity 
only will understand the debt that is owing to the record IET. 
We refer, of course, not to the air-men, but to certain enthusias- 
tic photographers. We have again had evidence of the great 
industry of Sir Joseph Moss. И is not too much to say that in 
time his pictures of the great dandelion will come to have super- 
lative value for the nation." 

The Times contains the following : “ Sir Joseph Moss wishes it 
to be understood that a great deal of what has appeared in 
various journals relating to his visit to Aldwych is pure inven- 
tion. He devoted his attention merely to obtaining a few re- 
cords of a thing so unusual as the growth of wild flowers in the 
neighbourhood of the Strand." 

Tete-a-tete says:— A good story is told of Sir Joseph Moss, 
who has lately been hitting the public in the eye. It is said 
that on one occasion— —" ; 

At this point, ladies and gentlemen, we wil suspend our 
studies. 


A Celestial Stage-Manager. 

* I was twenty minutes getting the sun through the clouds 
before I could take that tenth-of-a-second-at-F/16 snap," said a 
photographer the other evening, showing a picture of a sea sun- 
set. Atlas the Titan is fairly outdone by some of us. 


Things it is Necessary to Say. 

* In selecting a print to be sent to an editor, we must be 
careful to select the right subject. A religious magazine would 
not, for instance, require a racing subject.’ —The People. 


A very pungent snap indeed, 

Of foolish frolic, kick, and caper, 
But do you think they really need 

Such pictures in the Girl’s Own Paper? 


That ninety-year-old smoker, too, 
Who looks as vigorous as ever— 

I think the Anmti-Pipe Review 
Might not esteem it really clever. 


The fillet of electric light 
Shown in your photographs nocturnal, 
Is hopeless to seduce—though bright— 
The Gas Illumination Journal. 


And if I'd found a tramp so rent, 

The wind howled through his tatters bleakly, 
Td think a moment ere I sent ` 

His portrait to the Smart Set Weekly. 
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27th 
Lesson. 
OU deny the soft impeach- 
ment that you have suc- 
cumbed to the charms of 
the P.O.P. print, and tell 
us that you only want to 
use it for some of your re- 
cord prints of architectural 
details. Well, if your negatives are of 
suitable strength, you can get a mar- 
vellous amount of detail in a five by 
four glazed P.O.P., and, what is more, 
this detail will bear examination with a 
glass if you have taken care to use a 
small stop and get your negatives quite 
crisp all over. We do not suggest that 
it is impossible to produce a pictorial 
result on P.O.P., though we think other 
types of paper are by far the most 
generally useful; but we agree with you 
that the paper has its uses. We notice 
that you have gradually adjusted your 
exposure and development, so that you 
get soft negatives, full of detail, a verv 
essential thing when you are doing this 
kind of record work. Broadly speak- 
ing, clear glass in an architectural re- 
cord negative will mean a loss of some 
of the detail which the architectural en- 
thusiast will want to see. 

If you happen to have any negatives 
which are a trifle too fully exposed or 
a little under-developed, and as a con- 
sequence give prints rather too soft, you 
will be interested to learn that you can 
obtain, in addition to what we may call 
the ordinary or normal P.O.P., a differ- 
ent brand which will give a slightly 
stronger print. This is useful on occa- 
Sion, as its use just prevents that 
tendency to muddy appearance which 
destroys the life of a print. The treat- 
ment of the paper is exactly the same 
as in the case of the ordinary brands. 

All things considered, we think you 
had better tone your prints in a sulpho- 
cyanide bath, fixing them separately, 
though the combined bath has its ad- 
vantages if a few prints are wanted in 
a hurry. Take the print just a little 
further in the printing frame than you 
wish the depth of your finished picture 
to be. This is the first point where you 
must exercise your judgment; but a 
little practice will enable you to judge 
correctly, particularly if your negatives 
are fairly uniform. But you will find 
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PRINTING-OUT PAPER. 


that the degree of over-printing varies 
if your negatives vary. In other words, 
the print from a thin, flat, weak nega- 
tive will lose more in the toning bath 
than the print from a more vigorous 
negative. 

You will find it just as necessary to 
use your felt pad in the printing frame 
as when printing in bromide; in fact, 
more necessary, for while in bromide 
you work with a small source of light, 
you will with P.O.P. use a diffused 
light, and any lack of contact between 
paper and negative will be productive 
of a more pronounced blur. Another 
precaution in P.O.P. printing is that 
the negative and paper must be quite 
dry, or you will get brown stains on the 
gelatine film of your negative—silver 
stains, in fact—and these are irremov- 
able. So be careful to keep the paper 
quite dry, and before printing it is well 
to place the negatives in a rack in a 
warm place, leaving them until they 
feel distinctly warm. You are then 
reasonably certain that they are dry. 

Having got, say, a small batch of 
prints—perhaps half a dozen will be 
enough for your first attempt—we will 
proceed to the toning. Here is a dish 
which looks quite clean, but we had 
better rinse it out with an ounce or two 
of water to which we have added a few 
drops of strong hydrochloric acid: of 
course, thoroughly washing it in clean 
water afterwards, to remove all traces 
of the acid. Now fill it with clean cold 
water and put the prints into this, one 
at a time. No; you must take care 
not to pick up the dry print with a wet 
hand, for you will be sure to drop spots 
of water on to the remaining prints, 
and these spots will produce reddish 
stains. Keep your right hand dry, and 
pick up the print with that hand. Then 
drop the print into the water, and at 
once tuck it under the water with the 
left hand. It is quite simple, but even 
so simple an operation requires to be 
performed in a systematic way. Do not 
allow the prints to be matted together, 
or they may stick together, and par- 
ticularlv the bottom one may stick to 
the bottom of the dish if it gets into 
close contact with the earthenware be- 
fore the gelatine is thoroughly saturated 
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with water. The safest way is to place 
the print in the water, face down, tuck- 
ing it under with the fingers of the left 
hand touching the back of the print; 
then, after a moment, turn it over and 
place the next print in the water in the 
same way. As soon as all the prints 
have been placed in the water and have 
been turned over once, which is long 
enough for them to become limp, the 
water may be poured away. It will 
have dissolved some of the silver salts 
out of the paper, and will have turned 
slightly milky. To leave the prints any 
length of time in this milky washing 
water is to invite stains. You now 
want to give the prints about half a 
dozen changes of water, taking care 
to turn each print over separately in 
each washing water. By this time all 
the soluble silver salts will be removed, 
and also the citric acid, which is added 
to prevent rapid discolouration of the 
P.O.P. 

We are now ready for the toning 
bath, and though there are countless 
formulae in existence, we do not think 
you will find anything better than the 
following bath, compounded of two 
simple solutions. Get two stoppered 
bottles, and see that thev are perfectlv 
clean. Into one place the contents of 
an ounce bottle of ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide, and add eight ounces of water. 
Label this carefully. Next take а 
fifteen-grain tube of gold chloride, drop 
it into a little water in a measure, and 
when the paper label round the tube has 
beoome softened, scrape it off with a 
pocket-knife and clean the outside of 
the tube. Now drop the tube, complete 
as it is, 1nto the second of the two 
bottles, and with a clean glass rod give 
the fragile tube a smart tap. И will 
readily break and scatter the golden 
yellow crystals over the bottom of the 
bottle. Some of them will probablv 
adhere to the end of the glass rod, so be- 
fore removing it pour into the bottle 
three ounces of distilled water (if vou 
cannot obtain reallv good distilled water 
use filtered tap water), give a stir round, 
and your solution is ready. The bits of 
broken glass do no harm in the bottle, 
and when, after breaking tube after 
tube in this wav, you find a consider- 
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able accumulation, you can use your 
gold solution to the last drop, and 
then shake out the bits of broken 
glass. 

Now, having the two solutions ready, 
you mix the toning bath by taking four 
ounces of water and sixty minims of 
each of the two solutions, the sulpho- 
cyanide and the gold. This bath will 
be suflicient to well tone your half- 
dozen s by 4 prints. Do not place all 
the prints into the bath at once, but 
pour the bath into a clean measure and 
then return to the dish alittle over an 
ounce. This will tone two prints, which 
you may keep back to back as you turn 
them over. Do not be content with 
merely rocking the dish. This is not 
sufficient to prevent uneven action. The 
first point where you needed to exercise 
judgment was in the depth of printing. 
We have now come to the second point, 
the colour and appearance of the print 
in the toning bath, because you must 
understand that the colour you see the 
print in the bath is not the colour it 
will appear when fixed, washed, and 
dried. You have to allow for these after- 
changes. Here again the more uniform 
your negatives are the more easy will it 
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be to produce uniform prints. Perhaps 
the most useful suggestion we can 
make is that you hold up the print and 
look through it, to an artificial light for 
choice. When the shadows are a warm 
chocolate brown, you may take it that 
the print is toned sufficiently, and that 
when fixed and washed it will be a 
pleasing purplish brown colour. As 
soon as the print is toned, place it in 
a dish of clean water. This will stop 
the toning action, and the prints will 
remain there quite safely until all are 
toned. 

Now we must mix the fixing bath. 
We suggested to you some few weeks 
ago that you might keep a stock solu- 
tion of hypo in a large bottle, or, better 
still, a big stoneware jar. You have 
some of the solution ready? Capital! 
Now this stock solution, consisting of 
one part of hypo to three parts of water 
is too strong for fixing P.O.P. prints. 
Take one ounce of it, and then add 
another three ounces of water. This 
will give vou a suitable strength, and 
it 1s a good plan to add also just one 
drop of strong ammonia. Fix the 
prints for ten minutes and turn them 
over separately at least three times 


HOW TO REDUCE OVER-DENSE 


Some Notes on the Use of Howardc-Farmer's 


ERRICYANIDE of potassium used in 
Е conjunction with a solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, the combination being 
known as Howard-Farmer's reducer, 1s а 
most useful agent for the photographic 
worker. By its use negatives which are 
too dense, either generally or only in cer- 
tain portions, can quite easily be brought 
back to proper printing density. More- 
over, it is extremely easy to use. When 
the ferricyanide is used in proper propor- 
tion to the hypo solution, its action 1S 
certain and under complete control. 

The Ferricyanide Solution. 

Take one ounce of ferricyanide of 
potassium and dissolve in six ounces of 
water. Although it is sometimes stated 
that this solution will not keep long, we 
have found no difference in its action after 
keeping it for several months. A word 
of caution must be given here. When 
buying, distinctly ask the chemist Юг 
ferricyanide, otherwise the ferrocyanide of 
potassium may be supplied. The latter 1з 
quite useless for our purpose. To make 
this point still clearer, I may point out 
that the ferricyanide is red in colour and 
the ferrocyanide yellow. It 1s also well to 
remember that ferricyanide of potassium 
is a very powerful poison; care must 
therefore be taken to keep it in a safe 
place, away from the children. 


Making the Reducer. 

Take a little of the ordinary fixing solu- 
"ion and add a few drops of the ferri- 
‘cyanide solution. The solution should 
‘be about fhe colour of whisky, or possibly 
-a little darker А negative immersed in 
‘this bath is quickly reduced in density. 
‘If sufficient of the ferricyanide solution 
‘is added ‘to fhe hypo solution to make the 
latter quite a deep yellow colour, the re- 
‘duction proceeds very rapidly indeed, and 
‘there is danger of reducing the negative 
ttoo wwnuth. ‘It is, therefore, better and 


safer to work with a fairly weak solution. 
A few experiments will soon show how 
much ferricyanide should be used, the 
best guide being to notice the colour of 
the solution. Of course, if one wishes to 
always work with a reducer of the same 
strength it would be as well to measure 
both the hvpo solution and the ferri- 
cyanide, but I do not think this will be 
found necessary. 


General Reduction. 

We will take the case of a negative 
which is too dense all over, probably 
caused by over-development, or by using 
the developer too strong. If it is found 
immediately after fixation that the nega- 
tive requires reducing, it is placed 
straight from the fixing bath into the re- 
ducer. The best way to proceed is to 
have a separate dish for the reducing 
solution. Put just sufficient hypo solution 
into it to cover the negative, and no more; 
then add the ferricyanide. The reason 
for advocating only a small quantity of 
solution is that the mixed hypo and ferri- 
cyanide will only keep in working order 
for a few minutes, and after use it is 
immediately thrown away. 

The negative being placed in the re- 
ducing solution, we carefully rock the dish 
so that the negative receives the solution 
all over the film. After about a minute 
has elapsed we remove the negative and 
give it a good rinse under the tap, or 
plunge it into a dish of water for a couple 
of minutes. This short washing is really 
of great importance. If the negative is 
removed from the reducer and held in the 
hand for examination, without first getting 
rid of the ferricyanide in the film, there 
is great danger of spoiling it. The reducer 
will probably run down to the lower end 
of the plate and reduce that portion more 
than the other parts, or possibly the solu- 
tion may run down and leave transparent 
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during that time. If you leave them 
lying in the dish in close contact, the 
fixing will be more or less imperfect, 
and you may find your prints darken in 
places when they are exposed to light 
later on. 

When fixed, allow the tap to run 
slowly into the dish, so that the fixing 
bath is diluted. No; vou must never 
use the bath a second time, and this 
gradual dilution of the hypo solution 
is a precaution against blistering. The 
prints may now remain in the dish of 
running water for an hour, but it м, 
be a great advantage if vou have two 
dishes, and change the prints from one 
dish to another a dozen or so times. 
Of course, you will Ва the dish freshly 
each time from the tap. This chang- 
ing is quicker and better than anv 
washing machine. It is not only more 
effective in removing the hvpo, but it 
damages the prints less than the usual 
washer. After washing, lav your prints 
face upwards on a clean towel to drv. 

Working carefullv, as you have done, 
the batch has taken us longer than we 
expected, so we must leave the com- 
bined bath and the glazing for another 
dav. ; 


NEGATIVES. 


Reducer. 


streaks where it has eaten away the 
image. A rinse in cold water quite prevents 
this. Afterwards the negative can be 
comfortably examined, and if not sufh. 
ciently reduced it can be placed in the 
plain fixing solution for a moment, and 
then in the reducer again, then rinsed and 
examined again. This process can be re- 
peated until the negative is of just the 
right density. This method of working 
may seem a little tedious, but it is not so, 
and after all it pays in the results 
obtained. 

The reason why we have advocated 
putting the plate each time in the fixing 
solution is that the ferricyanide has a 
tendency (especially when a strong solu- 
tion is used) to stain the negative yellow, 
and I find that by completely saturating 
the film with hypo that this tendency is 
lessened. We have already pointed out 
that the mixed solution of hypo and ferri- 
cyanide will not keep. After a few 
minutes it changes in colour and refuses 
to work. A fresh solution must then be 
mixed. 

The Secret of Success. 

The secret of success in working the 
ferricyanide reducer lies in using a rather 
weak solution, and making repeated 
examinations of the negative, after wash- 
ing off the reducer. On no account must 
the negative be left for more than a minute 
ог so without ascertaining the amount of 
reduction that has taken place, or a valu- 
able picture may be lost. 


Finally. 


Do not carry reduction too far. If 
uncertain whether the negative is of cor- 
rect printing density, wash and dry it and 
make a print. If portions of the negative 
are still too dense and refuse to print 
correctly, repeat the process I have out- 
lined. V. E. M. 
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CRITIGISED” 


Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


the nints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HAT really interests most of us are 

our own daily companions, our 
every-day occupations—in a word, our 
home life We often fail to recognise this 
fact merely because what is always before 
us is seldom seen, and it is only when a 
life-long companion is taken from us or 
а new place of residence enforced 
that we realise how much the change 
means. Often enough the things which 
to-day we grumble about as hum- 
drum are just the very things we shall 
be longing for when they are no longer 
with us. 

In the three little pictures reproduced 
on this page we have three every-day 
scenes—viz., a family party at home. 
Now from the first picture (Aj—a city 


A.—City House AND GROUP. 


К.К.; developer, М.О.; 
developed with M, О. 


house апа group—we may glean a 
number of useful hints, chiefly as to what 
to avoid. In the first ‘place, there is not 
much doubt about the fact that all four 
members of the group are staring at the 
camera. This observation, we fear, 
applies also to all the other figures in 
the other groups except the lady in fig. 
C. The next point about A is that we 
do not feel quite sure whether our chief 
attention is desired to be given to the 
house or the people. Anyhow, the care- 
fully shut gate gives one the idea that 
perhaps this party are prisoners, who 
are envying the freedom of the person 
with the camera. It will be noticed 
that the man's shirt-sleeves, lady's 
blouse, and child's * pinny ” are blank 
white patches, pointing to over- 
development of the negative. The 
abundant detail in the darker parts 
points to ample exposure. It is quite 
possible that a bromide paper would 
print some detail in the hard blank 
high lights. The three figures “all in 
a row " 1s a very stiff kind of arrange- 
ment. Their expressions are curious. 


By Jas. Sutherland. 


Tahnical data: Plate, Imperial S. R.; exbosure, 4 sec. ; 
stop, F,32; time of day, 3 o'clock, Septe mber ; S dens, Bausch 
grinting process, gaslight pager, 


Our friend on the right seems to think 
the photographer is a harmless kind ot 
lunatic, and views the incident with 
the calm which comes from a superior 
mind; the one in the middle 15 
cogitating whether or not he shall 
leap the gate, demolish the camera 
and remove the photographer into that 
indefinable region poetically called the 
` middle of next week." His пипа is 
so delicately poised on the question 
that for the trifling matter of “ two pins," 
neither more nor less, the fatal issue 
trembles in the balance. The lady оп 
our left takes a calmer view of the 
situation, and counsels tolerance, ob- 
serving that we none of us know to 
what we may come if we take up 
amateur photography. 

In B we have a worthy 
couple in the autumn of 
life at their own cottage 
door. The photographer here 
has again given us too much 
house, and so the human 
element is rather over- 
powered and rendered the 
less significant. The old 
man is somewhat awkwardly 
posed, with sprawling legs 
and hands on knees, but his 
better half is far more 
pleasantly arranged,with head 
а little on one side. Had the 
photographer brought his 
camera а little nearer the 
figures, we should have had the 
figures on a larger scale and 
less of the house shown—a two- 
fold gain. Moreover we could 
have avoided the gate, which is 
almost the first thing to catch 
the eve. Useful as this garden 
gate is, yet it is not of any im- 
portance in such a picture. The liny 
nature of a brick wall renders it by no 
means a desirable thing to serve as a 
background, and experience soon leads the 
photographer to avoid it in this connec- 


C.—Ovur Per. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ; 


By Miss Flora Betten. 


erposurc, 


2 secs.; lens. achromatic; step, Fitir; time of day, 
6 pam., August ; de eloper, (М.О ; printing process, 
Nodak Р.О.Р. glossy. 
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} Sec. ; lens, Cooke; time of day, 4 
deve loper, р pyro-se da; printing process, PW. Р. 
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tion. It will also be noted that the four 
cottage windows make four patches of 
light against the margins of the print, and 
that they are altogether too symmetrically 
placed. This is another reason for 
«ctting. ril of them. Then, again, by 
moving up the camera nearer to the gate 
opening the photographer might have 
selected а slightly oblique view, which 
would have got rid of the suggestion of 
symmetry. 


In our third little picture (С), © Our Pet,” 


B.—Tue AvrvwN or Lire. Ву H. Southwick. 
7 echnical data: Plate, Imperial ; 


exposure, 
o'clock, July; 


we have a much better idea of picture- 
making. The print suggests a carefully 
exposed and developed. negative. The 
figures, though a little stiff and too sym- 
metrical in collective arrangement, yet are 
инк naturally posed—but, as is 
fit and proper, the lady is the best of the 
group. 

Masking a print and showing an ex- 
panse of white shiny card (not shown in 
the reproduction) is a very doubtful 
policy. Circular and oval masks very 
often give a sense of want of balance. 
In this little photograph the principal 

faults noticeable are that the group is 
too symmetrical in form and too pre- 
cisely in the centre. In this respect 
print A shows the advantage of an 
oblique view and avoidance of placing 
the group centrally. 

Possiblv, as a record of the facial 
expressions of the three sitters in the 
group, this little print will have a per- 
sonal value. It has been urged in some 
quarters that all the amateur photo- 
grapher needs is a hand camera with 
which to take snapshots of his sisters 
and cousins and aunts. However de- 
sirable this mav be, and we do not even 
suggest that such a course would be 
undesirable in any way, it is surely 
better to make a picture, if possible, in 
addition to a “ likeness," and it is the 
aim of these weekly notes to assist the 
novice towards success in picture 
making. | 
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Copying by Means 


praise for the 


On every side we hear a chorus of 
exhibition of the London Salon of Photography at the 


Fine Art Society’s Galleries, New 
THE SUCCESSFUL Bond Street, W. The position of the 
SALON. individuals who had pledged them- 
selves beforehand to condemn the show 
is somewhat unfortunate. To adversely criticise what is 
admittedly the best collection of pictorial work yet shown 
in a London gallery is to confess blind prejudice or 
ignorance, and it is satisfactory to note that even those 
who came to scoff have departed convinced of the excel- 
lence of the exhibition. We have already frankly 
admitted that the collection would be still further com- 
plete with the addition of one or two other workers’ 
pictures, because at no time have we adopted the atti- 
tude that any show 1$ perfection. To assume this is 
even worse than to ignore the high standard of the 
present Salon. We recognise that there are difficulties 
in the way of bringing together-all the very best pic- 
torial photographers of the world in unanimity——and 
perhaps for the future of the art it is well this should 
be so, as '* quot homines tot sententiz.’’ Yet it must not 
be overlooked that every effort in the direction of pro- 
gress must be encouraged, and the good work done by 
the London Salon of Photography must, therefore, not 
be overlooked. То sneer at these endeavours is not 
only un-British, but is unfortunately characteristic of a 
certain small section of photographers in this countrv 
who place politics before progress, and imagine that 
eccentricity is a good substitute for sound art. 
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A new terror is shadowed, forth by the Pall Mall 
Gazette in the shape of amateur cinematography. He 
would, indeed, be rash who challenged 

AMATEUR the prediction that at some future 
CINEMATOGRAPHY. time the aspiring and ambitious 
amateur who has plenty of money 

will invade this field. Pictorial cinematography opens 
up a wide subject; but it may be that future progress 
lies in this direction, especially since pictorialism at 
present, according to some head-shaking Jeremiahs, is 
in a cul-de-sac. What will our exhibitions be like when 
the unmoving picture is as dead as Daguerre? Will 
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there be a number of automatic machines ranged around 
the walls, and shall we turn a handle and watch living 
creations by— whomsoever may replace the Cadbys and 
Holdings and Furlev Lewises of to-day ? 

$ $ p 


It would do us good if we practised auto-suggestion, 
and told ourselves over and over again that the world is 
as full of pictures as ever it was. After 
all, the lines of our modern life fall won- 
derfully into pictorial places. Upon the 
telegraph wires, if they are properly seen, 
is written the notation of stirring new marches. Even 
our electric light standards may be considered as 
illuminating the aerodrome of the modern gods. We 
wonder, too, whether, as time goes on, it is not taking 
something from the kingdom of the painter and adding 
it to the photographer's; whether colour in these days 
of town expansion and sober dress is not counting for 
less, and form for more and more. СатЫегѕ in 
‘‘ futures '’ might do more risky things than put some- 
thing on photography. The article on ‘‘ Photographic 
Pictures for the Collector,” in another part of the present 
issue, is well worth careful consideration in this con- 
nection. 


THE GOOD 
NEW TIMES. 
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The lectures which are being delivered under the 
auspices of the R. P. S. Exhibition vary greatlv in 
subject, and even their excellence is not 

THE CAMERA uniform; but one lecture deserves a 
AND BIRD LIFE. specia] mention. It is the one by Miss 
E. L. Turner, a disciple of Mr. Richard 

Kearton, who gave a charming (all the more charming 
because it was unsentimental) description of her experi- 
ences in a houseboat, where she has lived for davs and 
weeks on the Norfolk Broads, making friends with and 
photographing the birds. When Miss Turner first felt 
the “* strivings within ’’ of amateur photography, she 
was advised by Mr. Kearton to make a speciality of 
bird study; whereupon she asked how it was possible for 
her, ** not having had the honour of being born а man,” 
to climb giddy precipices or even trees. But the house- 
boat offered the opportunity. Here, said Miss Turner, 
vou get as close as possible to the Elemental, which 
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means that you go to sleep when you are tired and eat 


when you are hungry. Thus she penetrated into the 
naunts of the wild feathered folk, and found some 
almost human characteristics in those shy birds, the coot 
and the grebe, which, although their nests are often only 
eighteen inches apart, behave to one another like the 
average suburban neighbours. She has practised the 
usual wiles of the bird photographer, even leaving a 
piece of glass in the wall of the hut, so as to accustom 
the birds to the eve of the lens. Her ‘‘catch’’ in- 
cluded the water rail, the kestrel, the sparrow hawk, the 
stone curlew (which can imitate death), the reed warbler 
(which was imitated by a parrot), various owls, and, 
most wonderful of all, half a dozen voung kingfishers 
sitting on a bough like a class at school. These last 
were the easiest birds to pose, because thev—the whole 
six of them—4ollowed the direction of her hand and 
turned to left or right accordingly. It is good to learn 
that a bird sanctuary is being formed in Norfolk. 
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The ridiculous, they tell us, is never far from the 
sublime—a truism which no one appreciates better than 
the portrait photographer when in the 

THE CULT OF throes of composition. But the ridiculous 
THE PRONE. must come perceptibly nearer to its com- 
panion when it is a case of the prone 

figure, for which quite a number of this season's exhi- 
bitors profess an affection. Not that the half-dozen or 
so examples of this sort of thing which appear at the 
two shows now running are ridiculous, but in hands less 
capable than those of Mr. Liebreich and Mr. J. B. B. 
Wellington—to instance two New Bond Street exhibitors 
—they easily might be. Of course, a supple figure may 
show to greater advantage sprawling on the ground 
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than perched unnaturally in a chair, and, after all, to 
sprawl is human, to be erect divine. But the little more 
and how much it is ! —of adipose tissue, the trifle less 
of intelligence or purpose, the trumpery displacement of 
an ankle, may ruin such compositions. ‘* Qui jacet in 
terra non habet unde cadet,’’ runs the Latin proverb. 
Perhaps not in the case of the sitter or sprawler, but 
the photographer mav have a bad stumble. 
e S ё 
Various means of measuring the viscositv of gelatine 
solutions have been devised, but possiblv the new instru- 
ment made by the Bausch and 
MEASURING THE Lomb Optical Company will 
VISCOSITY OF GELATINE. prove a readier means of ascer- 
taining it than апу existing 
apparatus. lew people outside the paper-making 
laboratory know how important a factor 1$ viscosity in 
the manufacture of sensitive photographic materials; 
the coating of emulsions on paper is regulated to a great 
extent Бу their viscositv, and where svstematic work is 
conducted this has to be ascertained for every kind of 
gelatine emploved. The ingenious instrument referred 
to consists of a small paddle, which rotates in the solu- 
tion whose viscosity it is desired to determine; a definite 
force is applied to make the paddle rotate by means of a 
falling weight, and the number of revolutions made by 
the paddle before it is brought to rest is registered on a 
dial. The paddle, by the way, rotates in a square box, 
so that no rotary motion is likelv to be applied to the 
liquid. As an instance of the measurements, the paddle 
Is brought to rest more than three times as quicklv when 
rotating in glvcerine than when rotating in water. The 


apparatus will doubtless find wide application among 


photographic chemists and experimenters. 
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PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


UDGING by the great number of entries which we continue 
to receive for this competition, our readers find it both 

interesting and useful. Indeed, several competitors have written 
to tell us of the benefit they have derived from the specialiy 
careful perusal of both the literary and advertisement pages of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. which such a competition necessitates. 
The solutions are not opened until Wednesday morning, in 
order to give readers living at a distance the same opportunity 
as those near at hand. The first correct list examined іп the 
competition which closed last Wednesday was sent by Miss 
Edith Maunder, 137, Lathom Road, East Ham, to whom accord- 
ingly the guinea prize has been awarded. 

The following is a complete key to the quotations given :— 

“ Here, there, and everywhere " : Rajar, p. v. 

'" Caineras bought, sold, or exchanged ": Martin, p. 6 supp. 

“Ts not affected by damp " : Chas. Zimmermann, p. xiv. 

“ Complete control in development ": Illingworth, p. xii. 

“ Recommended for hand-camera work ”: Paget, p. x. 

“Something out of the common”: “The Unconsidered 
Trifle ” (Causerie), p. 244. 

“ Very clean in working " : Leto, p. 5 supp. 

“ A perfect boon " : А. and M. Zimmermann, р. viii. 

“ For true photography in colour and relief ": Jules Richard, 

. Xl. 
j * Come and see us " : City Sale and Exchange, р. iv. 

“ Built entirely by skilled craftsmen ": Houghtons, p. xv. 

" Free from blistering ": Illingworth, p. xii. 

“ Simpler than the simplest ": Thornton-Pickard, p. vi. 

“ A brilliant idea ": Higgins, p. ii. cover. 

“ Irrespective of price": Beck, p. iii. 

* Less risk of fog " : Kodak, p. xvii. 

И is an ideal medium " : Wellington and Ward, p. xiii. 

“ Unapproached for latitude ": Marion, p. viii. 

* The exposure can be less": “ Porch and Doorway Photo- 
graphv " (art.), p. 23r. 

“ Indispensable to the photographer who aims at perfection " : 


Ilardtmuth, p. xiv. . 


This Week's Competition. 


A selection of quotations from advertisements appearing in 
the present issue, and also two quotations from the literary 
pages, are given below. We offer a guinea to the sender of the 
first correct solution opened after the first post has been received 
on Wednesday morning next, September 14. 


‘* We endeavour to please all comers.” 

“ For portability.” 

“ Attains a fine intensity." 

“ Meets the requirements of all." 

“ Easy and safe to use." 

“ Every article guaranteed perfect.” 

“ First-rate results with short exposures." 

“ Delightful in the hand." 

“ The original gaslight paper." 

“ It is a sound investment." 

“ Conspicuous at the exhibitions.” 

“ Bold but true.” 

“ Will give you bright, plucky prints?’ 

* Send your camera for one to be fitted.” 
“ Greatly facilitates the composition of the picture.” 
“ A most artistic paper.’” 

“ Can be applied to either films or plates." 
“ Does not leave anything to chance." 
“The simple process." 

“ For critically. perfect pictures." 


This issue of Turk А. P. ann P. N. should be obtainable in 
every part of England on Monday, September 12, and not later 
than Tuesday morning in the most remote parts of the British 
Isles, so there should be no difficulty in getting copies in time. 


Competitors should copy out the above list, and write after 
each phrase the page and advertisement or article in which it 
is to be found. No one connected with THE А. P. AND P. N. 
may compete. The decision of the Editor-will be final. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES FOR THE COLLECTOR. 


JALA ‚7 / К/К, crm — چ سے‎ = — 2 
By Н. SNOWDEN WARD, F.R.P.S. v Spe:ial (о '' The A. P. and P. N.” | 
HE exhibition conspicuous gaps in the list, there were also l 


catalogues, some second or third rate men represented by 
| with prices of several examples, and many of the best men were 
pictures ranging not represented by their best work. | 
from half a guinea In spite of all these difficulties, the collection was 
to ten guineas, Sug- extremely interesting, and a few of its subjects should 
gest an inquiry as © now be worth all the cost and trouble of arranging the 
how far the pictorial whole. Mr. Timmins printed a catalogue for private 
photographs of to- circulation, the first to be issued in the world, and he 
day' are being pur- welcomed to his house anyone who was deeply interested 
| chased for home de- in photography. | у 
coration, or are being '' collected.” One may ask, fur- Another American collector, who has probably paid 
ther, whether collection is ‘‘ worth while," whether the larger prices for choice individual prints than anyone 
pictures bought to-day will grow in value, or whether else, is Alfred Stieglitz, founder of the Photo-Secession. 
the years that are coming will regard them as useless With his unique opportunities of seeing the work of 
lumber, to be consigned to the box-room. all the world, his extensive travel, and his intimate 

Not many people are known to have collected photo- connection with the development of pictorial photo- 
graphs as а connoisseur gathers first editions and graphy, Mr. Stieglitz has been in a position that any 
artists’ proofs before letters, but a few have i 
done so, and I hope to be able to show reason 
why many more should do the same. The 
first collection to be mentioned publicly was , 
that of Mr. Timmins, of Syracuse, N.Y., 
who began in the early eighties, by buying 
one or two of Frank M. Sutcliffe’s pictorial 
studies. If memory serves me rightly, 
‘‹ Wind-Blown Trees” апда “Stern 
Reality ” (afterwards named “ Curiosity ” 
or °“ Expectation,” or some such title) were 
amongst the first of Mr. Timmins’ acquisi- 
tions. His collection began when the offer 
to sell prints was the exception, and the 
gathering of representative works meant 
much correspondence. In spite of all diff- 
culties, the collection grew to such size and 
importance that Mr. Timmins built a house 
in which the lighting and many of the 
arrangements, including all the interior 
decoration, were planned especially for the 
proper displaying of his pictures. It is some 
fifteen years since I had the pleasure of see- 
ing the Timmins collection, and I do not 
know how far it has been kept up to date, 
but, comparing it with such a display as 
can be made by Mr. Harold Holcroft (men- 
tioned later) it showed the results of the 
difficulties under which it was gathered. The 
facts that most of the subjects had to be 
chosen from verbal comment in the British 
papers only, while others were acquired with- 
out selection, by asking the producer for one 
or more examples of his work, made it im- 
possible for the collection to show the taste 
and critical faculties of its owner. 

Many good workers of those early days 
were unwilling to part with prints, while 
others, receiving request for one or two, sent 
six or eight. Others again, who were not 
asked for contributions, but who heard of 
the collection, and wished to support it as 
a good work, sent some of their own efforts, A PORTRAIT. 


| 


E TERR By A. E. TURTON. 
with the result that while there were some Awarded a Beginners brize in the Weekly Competition. ` ќи 
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collector might envy, and he has a larger number of 
absolutely first-rank pictures than has any other lover 
of the craft. | 

British Collectors. 

The first British collector, who came between Mr. 
Timmins and Mr. Stieglitz in point of time, was her 
Grace the Duchess of Sermoneta. As a pictorial photo- 
grapher of much skill, though very little of her work 
was ever exhibited, with a trained taste and judgment 
and ample means, the Duchess became the first liberal 
patron of the British exhibitions. It is greatly to be 
regretted that her collection, given in large part to the 
old Camera Club, has been dissipated. Most of its 
examples were acquired in the days before the offer to 
sell pictures was at all general, and even before there 
was any definite pictorial aim, so that the collection 
suffered from some of the disabilities mentioned in con- 
nection with Mr. Timmins’. It was very uneven in 
quality. But there was the great advantage that the 
Duchess was able to see most of the pictures before 
acquiring them, with the result that the worst faults 
of her collection were unavoidable omissions. 

The rise of pictorial photography—and of the possi- 
bilities of picture collecting—began in the early nineties. 
H. P. Robinson had been working and teaching, and 
was just beginning to see the fruit of his labours. He 
and a few members of the Field Club had formed a 
party of artistic effort, and gradually forced recognition 
at the Royal Photographic Society’s exhibition. Dr. 
Р. H. Emerson's “* Naturalistic Photography,” the only 
truly epoch-making book on the pictorial side, was pub- 
lished late in 1899, with a second edition a year later. 
And the Salon, a revolutionary and protestant effort 
against the stagnation and the conventionality of the 
К. Р. 5. and its selecting committees, was first opened 
to the world in 1894. In this year Harold Holcroft 
began his collection of pictorial work, which now forms 
a historical retrospective gallery of very great value. 

The Holcroft Collection. 

Mr. Holcroft was well fitted to become a pioneer of 
collectors. А Master of Arts of Cambridge; a Fellow 
of the Chemical Society and of the Royal Photographic 
Society; a student af literature, of painting and of 
physics; a traveller who knows many of the bywavs as 
well as the principal highways of Europe; a practical 
photographer, photo-chemist and optician, who has 
worked each of the processes from and including wet 
plate; a pictorialist whose pictures, though few and 
often small, have been hung and honoured in the best 
exhibitions; and the holder of important positions in the 
photographic, educational, and municipal life of the Mid- 
lands, he was qualified at all points to make a photo- 
graphic collection that should be representative. 

For sixteen years the Holcroft collection has been 
growing, until it now consists of about two hundred and 
thirtv-five subjects, of which sixty are from Mr. Hol- 
croft’s own camera, while the rest represent a hundred 
and sixteen different workers. It is not necessary to 
give the names of all the artists whose work is included, 
but a list of those who have two or more examples will 
interest readers who are familiar with the exhibitions of 
the past few years, and those who may contemplate 
making collections of their own. Pride of place is held 
by Mrs. Julia Margaret Cameron, who is represented 
by no less than nine examples: '' Mountain Nymph, 
Sweet Liberty," '' Dr. Joachim,” ‘‘ Alethea,"' “ Car- 
lyle,"" '' Mrs. Н. Duckworth,’ *''Morning Star," 
“© General Sir К. Napier," ''Sir J. Е. W. Herschel,” 
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and ‘“ Marie Spartali." Next in importance are the five 
examples of David Octavius Hill: “ Dr. Munro," 
‘* Lady Ruthven, ** Self-Portrait,” ‘‘ Mrs. Rigby,” and 
‘“ John Gibson, R.A.’’; while the third of the pioneers, 
O. G. Rejlander, is represented by two typical pieces, 
‘* Homeless ’’ and ‘‘ The Two Ways of Life.” 

Other artists with two or more examples are C. Yar- 
па] Abbott, J. Craig Annan (five, including ** The 
Lombardy Ploughing Team,” 1894; ‘‘ Stirling Castle," 
1906; ‘* Design for a Book-Plate,’’ 1907; and '* Mrs. 
Janet Burnett,’’ 1894), W. Smedley Aston, Harold Baker 
(3) Mrs. G. A. Barton (4), W. R. Bland, Will A. Cadby, 
Archibald Cochrane, J. Page Croft (3), Robert Demachy 
(7), R. Duhrkoop, R. Eickemeyer, Edgardo Garonne, 
W. von Gloeden, W. T. Greatbatch, Oscar Hardee, A. 
Horsley Hinton, E. T. Holding, C. F. Inston, Charles 
Job, Arthur Marshall (3), Ernest A. Moore, F. J. Mor- 
timer, J. C. S. Mummery, H. P. Robinson (3), T. Lee 
Syms (4), Е. Seymour (3), John М. Whitehead, and 
Mrs. Helen Wooton. 

Amongst those who have only one print in the collec- 
tion are many very good workers, represented by excel- 
lent typical pieces; for instance, Malcolm Arbuth- 
nots ‘‘ La _ Laveuse,’’ John Н. Anderson’s “A 
Windmill ’’; Mr. and Mrs. Bracewell's ‘‘ Reverie,” 
Walter Benington’s ‘‘ Cab Rank,’’ Dr. E. G. Boon’s 


'" Pot Pourri,” Alvin Langdon Coburn’s ‘‘ Mark 
Twain," Frank Eugene’s '' Minuette," Th. апа О. 
Hofmeister’s ‘‘ Abend," Fredk. Hollyer's '' George 


Meredith,” J. Dudley Johnston’s ‘‘ Snow in the Сиу,” 
Brenda Johnson's ‘‘ Springtime," C. D. Kay’s ‘‘ Sun- 
light,” Alexander Keighley's °“ Peace," Heinrich 
Kuhn's ‘‘ Tuder Düne,” Gertrude Kasebier’s °“ The 
Sketch," Alfred Maskell’s '' Portrait of a Ladv," 
Cavendish Morton's '' Girl and Cat," John Moffatt's 
“ Proclamation at the Mercat Cross,” Leonard 
Misonne's ‘‘ En Passant,” Major Puyo's “ Portrait en 
Sanguine," Frank H. Read’s * The Bav," James 


` Shaw's '' The Captain's Horse," Edouard J. Steichen’s 


‘“ Little Round Mirror,” Louis J. Steele’s ‘‘ Garden of 
Allah,” J. C. Warburg's '' Surf,” Clarence Н. White's 
‘ In the Orchard," W. J. Warren’s ** Man in Armour." 

Mr. Holoroft refuses to lend his collection, or any 
part of it, considering it a duty to protect it in every 
possible way, but he is willing to show it to anyone who 
is really interested, although it is hung in the rooms and 
passage-ways of his own home. The catalogue is 
arranged in the order in which the pictures hang on the 
walls, and a chronological list is in preparation. Mr. 
Holcroft makes no offer to issue this catalogue, but I 
think he will gladly send a copy to anyone who intends 
collecting in a serious way. 

There can scarcely be a better training for an appre- 
ciation of pictures, and a cultivation of the knowledge 
of what will “dive” and what will not, than the task 
of preparing an album to illustrate Mr. Holcroft's col- 
lection. А very large number of the pictures it includes 
have been excellently reproduced in THE А.Р. AND 
P. N., and others will be found in Photograms of the 
Year. The . catalogues of the Royal Photographic 
Societv's exhibitions, and in recent years some of the 
illustrated weeklies—the Graphic, the London News, 
Country Life, the Queen, etc.—have reproduced a few 
of the exhibition prints, amongst which one may find 
some of those in the Holcroft collection. Ап album oí 
these, with critiques from the various papers that dea! 
with them, would form a very interesting table book, as 
well as a guide for the collector. 
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MONG the many thousands of 
А negatives made by amateur 
photographers there are 
always a considerable number 
that need a certain amount of improvement in the shape of 
after-treatment before they will yield good prints. The sub- 
jects of general intensification and reduction have been 
dealt with on many previous occasions in the pages of THE 
A. P. AND P. N., and for dealing with the completely under 
or over exposed plates these methods are fairly well under- 
stood—even by the novice. It is, however, when partial or 
local alterations in the density of the image have to be dealt 
with, or where defective or unnecessary portions have to be 
blocked out or reduced, that greater knowledge and skill 
are required. 

Yet, with a little patience and care, it will be quite pos- 
sible to turn many “rejects” into quite passable negatives 
that will give good pictorial prints. 

The following method of local intensification or blocking- 
out is novel, and, in addition, very little practice is neces- 
sary to render it certain. It consists of the application of 
dilute aniline dyes to the gelatine film of the negative, paint- 
ing the colour on wherever intensification is required, and 
adding considerably more when complete blocking-out of 
any undesirable features is required. 


Intensification with Dyes. 


With these dyes another distinct advantage is claimed, 
that parts of a negative can be intensified to any desired 
depth. The importance of this latter will be readily recog- 
nised and appreciated, as one frequently obtains a negative 
parts of which would benefit by intensification; yet by the 
usual method of, say, mercuric iodide, when the whole of the 
plate is bathed, naturally all those parts which have not 
developed out fully in she developer are equally affected, 
which perhaps was not required. 

To secure the best results, it is imperative that the 
colours used must correspond as nearly as possible with the 
colour of the negative image. Take that of metol and 
hydroquinone, which usually develops out in a blue-black 
image. The solution of dye required for blocking-out 1$ as 
follows:—Dissolve 3 drams of Bengal blue and 3 drams 
French black in 10 oz. water. This makes a concentrated 
solution, and must be diluted considerably, according to the 
desired depth. 

For negatives developed with pyro-soda the image is 
usually of a brown-black colour. Make up the following 
concentrated stain :—4 oz. maroon dissolved in 10 oz. water. 
This must also be diluted according to strength required. 

For filling up spots in portrait work, after retouching in 
the usual manner with pencil and medium, the following 
dye produces a fine effect: —Make up а 1 in 1,000 solution 
of naphthalene yellow, and apply to the negative one or two 
coats. 

Applying the Inteneifier 

Now for the actual operations. Place the defective nega- 
tive in the retouching frame, pour out a small quantity of 
dye in a suitable receptacle, and dilute to match as near as 
possible the colour of the developed image, preferably on 
the light side, as one or more applications can easily be 
given; take up a small quantity on a camel or sable hair 
brush, and paint quickly and evenly over the defective por- 
tion; wait until this is quite dry, which will be rather 
quickly, before making the second application. With very 
little practice one will soon be able to rectify otherwise use- 
less negatives, and more or less every negative made by an 
amateur will benefit by a little local retouching by the dye 
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process. The following formula for other shades may also 
be useful:— Dark blue: Dissolve 3 drams Bengal blue in 10 
oz. water. Light blue: Dissolve 3 drams bleu de lumiere in 
10 oz. water. Greenish blue: Dissolve 3 drams bleu de vert 
in 10 oz. water. Dark red: Dissolve 3 drams fuchsine and 
1 dram orange in 10 to 15 oz. water. Reddish violet: Dis- 
-olve з drams methyl violet and 1 dram fuchsine in 10 oz. 
water. Brown: Dissolve 3 drams Bismark in 10 oz. water. 
All the above are in concentrated form, and it is advisable to 
make up with boiling water. 

If the surface of the negative 1s inclined to be greasy, a 
drop or two of liquid ox-gall added to the water in which the 
dye is dissolved will make the colour “take” easily to the 
film. 

There are, of course, several other methods of local inten- 
sification which are more chemical in action than the forc- 
going, but the method given is so simple and under control 
that it is easily first for practical utility. Should, however, 
other means of increasing the density of parts of a negative 
be desired, the application of any ordinary intensifier such 
as mercuric chloride or uranium— with a brush to the neces- 
sary parts will, if carefully done, bring about the necessary 
increase. 

Locel Reduction. 

The reduction of density in certain portions of a negative 
and not in others calls for even more care and attention than 
local intensification. The latter, if wrongly done, can be 
rectified in a measure by complete intensification ; but when 
a portion.of the image has been reduced or removed, it can- 
not be replaced. 

In the case of a negative that is too dense all over, com- 
plete reduction in the * Howard-Farmer " (hypo-ferricyanide) 
reducer is the usual remedy. 

Often, however, we find that only a portion of the nega- 
tive is too dense. Frequently the sky in a landscape requires 
reducing. In architectural work, especially in interiors of 
churches, etc., the windows often appear much too dense in 
the negative, although perhaps the other parts are of correct 
density. 

We will take the case of the landscape first. As the por- 
tion of the negative to be reduced is at one side of the plate 
only. it is quite a simple matter to hold the negative with 
the sky portion downwards, and apply the reducer to that 
part only with a camel-hair brush. If we are working on a 
large negative, a small pad of cottonwool may be substi- 
tuted for the brush with advantage. The easiest sky to 
reduce is one into which no objects project. A capital nega- 
tive to practise this method on is one where the skyline is 
nearly level, such as a view on a flat marsh, where the sky- 
line is touched by a range of low hills, or a belt of trees, a 
long way off. A seascape with a perfectly clear view of 
the horizon is also an easy one to deal with. The most diffi 
cult sky to reduce is, of course, one into which a number 
of intricate details project, such as a view of a harbour 
showing the masts of the boats, etc., or a strect scene with 
rows of chimneys. 

Sometimes, in dealing with such a negative, it is best to 
entirely ignore the objects projecting into the sky, and reduce 
them with the latter. Afterwards the negative is coated with 
“тай varnish,” either on the film or the glass side, and the 
details, such as the masts, chimney-pots, etc., are worked 
over with a pencil and brought back to proper printing 
density, or the local intensification method described above 
can be employed with advantage. 

Reduction of Isolated Portions of the Negative. 

It is sometimes necessary to reduce a small part of the 
negative only, such as a window in a church interior, or in 
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a portrait perhaps a white dress, or even a face. Such 
features are often much too dense in the negative, and 
they are seldom quite on the edge of the plate, so that 
we cannot hold the negative vertically, and allow the 
reducer, which has been applied to the dense parts with the 
brush, to drain off into the dish. If we did so, we should 
reduce other portions than those desired. The following 
plan will be found very satisfactory. 


Work in a Good Light. 

First of all we must work in front of a rather low window, 
or arrange a lamp or light of some sort so that we can see 
through the negative when it is held level in the hand. If 
the dish containing the ferricyanide is a white porcelain one, 
when the negative is held over it the dish forms a reflector. 
‘With a well-arranged light we are able to see all the details 
of the negative quite clearly. When working with the brush, 
it is, of course, only necessary to have quite a small quantity 
‘of reducer, say a couple of ounces, in the dish, and if the 
dish is tilted so that the solution runs to one end, we have the 
greater part of the bottom of the dish as a reflector. A dish 
rather larger than the negative is most useful. 

The negative is taken from the hypo solution and held 
vertically for the bulk of the solution to run off. The film 
is then “ dabbed ” lightly with a good size piece of cottonwool. 
The object of this is to prevent the reducing solution 
spreading beyond those parts which it is intended to reduce. 
A moment’s consideration will show that if the film is very 
wet, the reducer applied to it will readily spread and get 
beyond control. All surplus moisture being got rid of, we 
hold the negative as nearly level as possible, and apply the 
reducer to the parts desired with a small soft brush. The 
brush must not be charged too heavily with the solution, or 
drops or splashes on the negative will result, each drop 
leaving its mark behind in the shape of transparent spots. 
The reducer should be applied deliberately and without 
hurry. The outline of the part to be reduced must be 
followed as accurately as possible. . 


Watch the Progress of Reduction Carefully. 
The progress of the reduction must be most carefully 
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watched, and at the least sign of the solution spreading 
bevond its proper boundary, the negative must be instantly 
plunged into water or washed under the tap. If several 
distinct parts of the negative require reducing, it is best to 
take them, one at a time, as it is almost impossible to watch 
two parts or more at the same time in a sufficiently careful 
manner to ensure complete success. Also, it is advisable not 
to leave the reducer on the film for more than a minute or so 
at a time. After washing off this ferricyanide we examine 
the negative critically. If not reduced enough, place in 
hypo, drain, and repeat the reducing until the desired result 
is obtained. If the solution should spread too far and reduce 
the negative in parts where the reduction is not wanted, if 
the process has not gone too far, the negative need not be 
thrown away. When dried it can be coated with * matt 
varnish " and the portions accidentally reduced can be care- 
fullv filled in with a lead pencil orstump. Зее * Notes on the 
Use of Matt Varnish,” A. P. AND P. N., March 2, 1909. 


After the negative has been correctly reduced, it should be 
put back into the ordinary fixing solution for a few minutes, 
then thoroughly washed and dried in the usual way. 


It is not generally known that the reducing powers of the 
hypo-ferricyanide bath can be considerably modified. The 
way to alter the effect of the solution is to increase or 
decrease the quantity of ferricyanide with reference to the 
hypo. The more hypo present the more even will be the 
reduction, and, therefore, if it is desired to increase the con- 
trast as little as possible, the best time to apply the solution 
is immediately after the plate has been fixed ; or, if the plate 
has already been allowed to dry, first soak it for ten minutes 
in the usual fixing bath to allow the hypo to permeate right 
to the back of the film. If it is desired to minimise still 
further its action on the shadows, the addition of a little 
potass. bromide will help. If, on the other hand, it is 
desired to clear the shadows without affecting the lights, 
allow the negative to dry, and then use a solution with verv 
little hypo and a larger proportion of ferricyanide. By the 
judicious use of one or other of the above formulae almost 
any case can be satisfactorily dealt with. 


By S. L. COULTHURST, F.R.P.S. 
Specicl lo °“ The Amateur Pholographer and Photographic News " 


slides shown at photographic society lantern meetings 
and also inflicted upon audiences in general by lecturers 
are made from negatives quite unsuitable for the purpose. 

The making of technically perfect negatives has to-day 
become such an easy matter that no reasonable excuse can 
be made for the state of affairs, unless it be carelessness or 
indifference to the fundamental principle underlying the 
whole matter. 

[t should be fully realised that the true foundation of good 
slides lies in the fact that their producer makes negatives to 
give him that character of slide which suits his educated 
taste and judgment, and does not leave anything to chance. 

The task begins when the negative plate is exposed to the 
subject through the camera, inasmuch as the original ex- 
posure plays an important part in the final result. Let us 
advise the use of a plate rich in silver and capable of giving 
a good long range of gradations; this is perhaps more im- 
portant in lantern slide work than in paper printing. Use a 
good plate, be it cheap or expensive, but do not use a cheap 
plate if its only quality is cheapness. You pay for this in 
other directions, when technical qualities are considered. 
In the choice of the plate let quality be the only considera- 
tion. Most plates now on the market are quite up to the 
tax made upon them for the purpose. | 

Use all plates perfectly backed; it is most important that 
this should always be done when lantern slide making is our 
after-work from the negative. 


|. is an undoubted fact that a great many of the lantern 
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With regard to exposure, it must be full and generous, be 
it time exposure or snapshot. It is important that the nega- 
tive plate be thus treated if the best is to be got out of it. 

The main factor to aim for in the negative is full detail, 
as perfect a gradation of light and shade as can be secured, 
together with density just sufficient to give a good print 
on P.O.P. paper. 

We require a negative that has no large portions black and 
white, or great contrasts—one that is full of soft gradations 
from high lights to shadows, rather on the °“ soft " side 
than on the “ dense." 

In development of the negative plate, “guard carefully 
against flatness, which may result from full exposure and 
rapid development. With a good plate and the use of care 
and judgment in development, there should be no difficulty 
for the average worker to secure negatives almost identical 
and correct for the purpose we have in view. 

It is an important factor, in making good, consistent 
lantern slides, to work up to a standard type of negative. It 
helps largely to success in exposure of the lantern plate, and 
upon this much depends. 

It makes the practice of turning out first-class lantern 
slides a much more simple matter than anything else can. 

It does not follow that we can always have g negatives 
to deal with, but when working on such general lines as we 
have indicated, it enables the worker to deal with inferior 
negatives in a more masterly manner and secure slides of a 
more satisfactory character. 
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THE FEET’S EXPRESSION. 


N a previous article in THE А.Р. AND P. N., on 
“The Hands’ Expression,” it was put forward that 
the whole pose of a sitter expressed or should ex- 
press something of the sitter's mood and per- 

sonality, to which expression the hands contribute not 
a little. It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
feet, those most difficult members to arrange, have their 
share in the expression of a pose. 

I would not go so far as to say that the soul of a man 
shines forth in the expression of his feet, but I would 
say that in their arrangement and their conformity to 
the sentiment of the pose, they aid, and aid very greatly, 
the attainment of a greater portraiture, the portraiture 
of personality as apart from the photographing of mere 
mass and forms, the subtlety of something meaning 
more, conveyed to us in the suggestions of a pose. 

That abhorrent rule which portraitists should study, 
that the more a sitter becomes camera-conscious of any 
part of himself, the more awkward that part becomes, 
applies particularly to the feet, for most people become 
painfully conscious of them as soon as they come under 
the glassy stare of the camera. Under these conditions 
the only expression we can expect in them will be the 
expression of the sitter’s nervousness. 

In the centre of the accompanying illustration there 
will be seen a rather exaggerated pose which suggests 
nervousness. It is expressed in the inward turning of 
the feet, the drawing in of the knees, and even in the 
too full front presented to the camera, as if determined, 
in spite of all nervousness, to face it out with the one- 
eyed fiend. To approach anything like grace in the 
pose of the feet we must avoid this nervousness and 
instil a certain flexibility of pose. No. 2 will show 
what I mean by this, for it expresses easiness, if 
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nothing else; perhaps on top of that a careless, interested 
mood. 

The next (No. 3) shows something more forcible, 
rigid, determined, but not so pleasing in its lines as 
No. 2, and this is why: in No. 2 we have variety, the 
feet dissimilarly placed, the weight of the body is not 
resting equally upon both, and we always get this more 
pleasing variety if we bear this in mind, and let the 
weight of the body be thrown more upon one foot than 
the other. 

In No. 5 we see this rule observed, and may also 
note the advantage of bringing one feot slightly behind 
the other, in the apparent diminishment of the size of 
the feet. The bending of the knee outward also helps 
this effect, and, giving the pose a certain grace, brings 
it almost on a par with No. 2; but here, instead of lassi- 
tude, we have the expression of suspended action, or, 
for want of a better definition, of poised energy. 

For a man to sit makes it difficult to show the feet 
to advantage, for the trousers stick out and pucker up 


_in a most awkward way, making it nearly always advis- 


able to exclude the feet in a sitting position of a man. 
To cross the feet may mean to express that the sitter 15 
at ease, but that it always does so is a different thing, 
and for both feet to be placed upon the ground is at 
any rate more pleasing. In either case the best view- 
point is more from the side than the front. 

Now, the lesson which I would try to instil by exhor- 
tation, rather than by any particular example, is that 
no part of the pose, however unpromising, should be 
ignored by those whose aim is the portrayal of per- 
sonality, and that if we seek the expression of a sitter’s 
personality we may find something to suggest it even 
in the pose of the feet. 
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“ Holidays with the Camera " Competition.—The attention of 
new readers is drawn to the particulars of this competition, 
which are again given on advt. page xxii. of the present issue. 
A first prize of £15 in cash, seccnd prize of Дб, and five 
other prizes of £1 each are offered for the best series of 
photographs taken during the holidays this year by readers of 
THE A. P. AND P. М. Not less than six, nor more than twelve, 
prints will constitute an entry, and each print must be accom- 
panied by a separate entry form. Ten of these have now 
appeared, and the remaining two will be published shortly. 
The closing date of the competition is December 31. 


Lenses and Shutters for Enlarging.—The season when the 
attention of many photographers is turned towards the making 
of enlargements is fast approaching, and Messrs. J. H. Dall- 
meyer, Ltd., issue a timely warning against using lenses in 
between-lens shutters on enlarging lanterns. The vulcanite 
leaves of these shutters, and of their iris diaphragms, crackle 
up, and may seriously injure the lens to which they are fitted. 
For use in such cases, Messrs. Dallmeyer supply plain mounts, 
with metal leaves, and all their lenses are fitted with iris 
diaphragms with metal leaves, these being much stronger and 
resisting changes,,of temperature admirably. 
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HERE must be a number of photo- 
graphers who would welcome a 
collection of photographs of their 
garden plants, and this article is an 
attempt to show how the procedure 
may be simplified. 

lhere are two ways of going to 
work, and the method I chose to adopt 
was to obtain cuttings of each plant, 


| taking care that the “ flowering " 
\ | plants bore good specimens. The 
alternative is to photograph them 


while growing, but this method presents difficulties when deal- 
ing with dwarf plants in the matter of placing the camera. 

It is possible to rest the camera on a box, and kneel down to 
focus, or it is also possible to do as I once did—/ie down to 
focus. So that if it be required to photograph them while 
growing, this difficulty is solved by the use of a scale-focussing 
camera (providing it be of sufficient 
extension), or by the addition of mag- г 
nifiers to the box-form or magazine 
camera. | 

After having chosen the method best 
suited to your requirements, а back- 
ground will be needed, and the choice 
rests between light brown paper 
(pasted on to cardboard), cardboard 
itself, or, better still, a shilling packet 
of assorted nature mounts. 

For the former method it is neces- 
sary to choose a day when there is 


Rep CURRANTS. 


By P. Fredk. Visick. 
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little or no wind, and to fix the background to a support 

(a bamboo cane answers the purpose) by means of a split 
some few inches at one end, while the other end is pushed р! 
into the ground. Two or three lengths of cane should be 

at hand for obvious reasons. 

Having prepared the background, proceed to load the dark 
slides with ortho. plates, accompanied by the use of an X3 
screen, and remember to give full but not over exposure, using 
the smallest stop practicable. A good way if a large number 
have to be done is to make, say, three exposures on number 
one, and the result upon development should determine correct 
exposure, and render progress easy, providing the light alters 
but little. Remember not to develop so fully as in landscape 
work, as softness should be the order of the day. Therefore 
keep contrast severely under, and a fine range of tones will be 
opserved in the finished prints. I find that backed plates are 


only required when photographing white flowers, such as mar- 
guerites, though there are many who use nothing else, fully 


advocating what the makers say—that “ backed plates do al 
that unbacked plates do, and sometimes do it better.” э 

If cuttings are chosen for the preparation of photogr 
work outdoors if possible, and pin the backgrounds to à 
at one end of a small table, while the camera may rest either 
at the other end of the table or on its tripod in front: The 
cuttings are pinned to the backgrounds, or inserted into а 
of sand. For pictorial effects there is much to learn in | 
the specimens; but for record work, ог the formation of an 
album of garden plants, pictorial composition takes a back | 
When pinning them to the backgrounds, it is not sufficient for - 
the pins to be invisible when surveying the arrangement) for 
they must be rendered invisible from the point of view Of the 
lens. I use glass-headed push-pins for the purpose, as they are 
easily seen and removed if necessary 

Any paper may be used for printing, unless pictorial Work is 
required in addition to a mere record, but the “gaslight ^ 
variety should be used with caution, on account of its 
to give contrast; a very good quality in the right place! 

The prints will then require mounting, and a most useful 
method is to paste them on to some nature moumts, as used 
for the backgrounds, and they can then be kept in a portfolio. 

The work is extremely interesting, and I can strongly recom- 


mend the formation of a collection of such photographs to my 
fellow 


readers. The photographs here illustrated were made 
from cuttings pinned to a sheet of cardboard. 
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By FREDERICK H. EVANS. 


THE growing interest in the use 
of soft-focus lenses leads one to re- 
gret anew that the portability of the 
anastigmat has for so long ousted 
the old-fashioned single landscape 
lens. The very convenient between- 
1епѕ shutters have, I think, much to 
answer for in this matter. 

The certainty in use of these shut- 
ters over the old-fashioned сар, 
alwavs so difficult, hazardous, and often so impossible, 
makes it quite understandable how the anastigmat has 
come to triumph over the single landscape lens. And 
vet those who value true picture-making should never 
use the anastigmat in preference to the landscape lens. 

The anastigmat is an instrument of extreme precision, 
and invaluable, indispensable indeed, for certain tvpes 
of work; I prefer it for interiors and copving, for its 
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(1) SPILT SUNSHINE. 


HE SOFT-FOCUS LENS AND SUN EFFECTS. 
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equality of illumination, flatness of field, marginal defini- 
tion, and for its portability when carrying a large 
camera. But for landscape or portrait work there is a 
roundness of image, a brilliancy, a separation of planes 
in the single landscape lens that has no equal, especially 
when used at as large an aperture as possible, consider- 
ing the proper treatment of all the planes of the subject. 

For long-distance work, where a very long focus land- 
scape lens would be too bulky and heavy with a small 
5 by 4 kit, I enjoy ту Adon, which, in its new short 
mount and movable hood, is more fascinating than ever. 

And one need not depend alone on the American 
'" Smith ” lens or the French Puyo lens for these 
qualities of soft-focus, round images, with beautifully 
modelled contours. The old Dallmever rapid land- 
scape lens, if opened out to F/7 or F/8, is nearly equally 
portable in the smaller sizes, and gives equally de- 
lightful images to the,‘‘ Smith?’ It is a риу that 
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(2) ANOTHER VERSION OF SPILT SUNSHINE. 


there is no demand nowadays for them ; they should be 
reintroduced in as portable a fashion as_ possible, 
with their apertures opened out, and then boomed as 
the artist’s instrument, which they undoubtedly are; 
though it is a hard saying to expect amateurs to give up 
the convenient modern between-lens shutters with all the 
comfort and ease in working they mean. But I find the 
new ever-set shutter, the Central, so convenient and 
reliable that the other is not greatly missed. 

The most potent charm of these soft-focus lenses 1$ 
when dealing with sunlit subjects; the soft roundness of 
the sun-flecked tree trunks is extremely enjoyable, and is 
quite a revelation when compared with the compara- 
tively hard, cut-out aspect, the edginess given to the 
same subject by the ordinary anastigmat—the ‘‘ hard- 
focus ’’ lenses, we may, I suppose, call them. 

The subject I, in a rash moment, named '' Spilt Sun- 
shine " (I say rash, for in two exhibitions it was given 
as '' Split," so stupidly meaningless an alteration !) will 
serve as an indication of what a soft-focus lens will do 
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The sunlight has that vivid lumpi- 
ness, blazingness, one is so familiar with under trees; 
while the soft roundness of the tree trunk is most de- 


with such a subject. 


lightful in its actuality. As a comparison, | made ап 
exposure immediately afterwards, in precisely identical 
conditions, with the nearest anastigmat in focal length 
that I had with me, without moving the camera, of 
course. The contrast in rendering is most instructive; 
the anastigmat gives a hard-focus, purely photographic 
record, mechanical, and minus all pictorial value; but the 
soft-focus version is full of pictorial charm, fullv sug- 
gesting the radiance, the blaze of sunshine, that actually 
existed, and is as full as the other is barren of pictorial 
artistic attraction. This little study was made last year, 
but though the other illustrations are all over twenty 
vears old, thev will serve to show the importance of sun- 
shine in any woodland picture-making. The hard bril- 
liance of No. 3 was very true to the early spring lighting 
it was taken in; without the sunlight the sense of open- 
ness that fills it would be lost altogether. No. 4 always 
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had a special charm for myself as a true instance of a 
sun-reflected tree trunk; the movement in the shadows 
across the tree has softened their edges and given pic- 
torial value to them, as well as an increased sense of 
actualitv. 

Let me, in conclusion, urge mv readers to go back to 


(3) EARLY MORNING IN SPRING - REDLANDS Woops. 


the old single landscape lenses, get them opened out to 
Г /8, and use them at that, with judicious focussing and 
use of side swing; and, when dealing with sunny effects 
in woodland work, to beware of bare or under exposure; 
nothing but a really full exposure will secure softness 
and pictorial value. My reference to the side swing, so 
necessary if one wants to work at full or large aperture, 
leads me to add my regret that this most useful camera 
movement is omitted from the modern folding cameras 
of rigid-back form. The swing front largely makes up 
for the vertical swing, though not fully; but the absence 
> | í |. of the side swing is а real loss, as its chief use is in 

5 | - MEL CS | enabling a larger aperture to be used than is other- 
95: 7 wise possible; and in these soft-focus lenses it 

is the large aperture that alone gives the soft 
roundness so desirable. И is, unfortunately, a technical 
impossibility for the ideal to be achieved, viz., to keep 
softness of contours even when the lens is stopped down. 


I long ago had mv 5 bv 4 Sanderson camera fitted with 
an ample swing in all directions; and this, with its swing 
front and extreme rise, gives it a range fit to conquer 
any difficulty. 

It should be remembered that the long tube of the 
single-landscape lens serves as its own lens-hood, cut- 
ting off harmful ravs of light and rendering the image 
more brilliant. 

Careful focussing and generous exposure will alone deal kindly with the spottiness sunlit work among trees 
is so prone to. Even then, with the greatest skill, it will be unduly apparent sometimes; the only cure then 15 
skilful painting on the print, keeping the actual photographic character in view at every touch. 
| 
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| LM a „у LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


S the main ob- 


ject of the new 

Salon 1s indivi- 

Г ' dual expression, it 

t Ai I" M —- 4 follows that the show 
c? “Л ШУ 7. at ‚ the Fine Art 
"hr —— Ale cyt Society’s Gallery 15 

= essentially different 

=== . from that at the 


Royal, and also more 
interesting, inasmuch as it gets further away from the 
commonplace. А representative organisation for this 
kind of work is necessary to progress, and now that 
the Photographic Salon has been permitted to lapse, it is a 
satisfaction to see so strong a body arise as its successor. 
Indeed, there is reason to hope that the new Salon will pursue 
its ideal with even more vigour and consistent determination 
than the old; at least, it can be said that the exhibition now 
being held in an artistic milieu, where art lovers and painters 
will see it and learn from it, perhaps with surprise, what 
photography can do, is in many respects an improvement on 
the Linked Ring's final show. 

There are notable absentees, but the fact can scarcely be 
said to impoverish the collection. Work of the audacious and 
startling type is not desired, and the accepted pictures testify 
to a real effort on the part of their authors to do their best 
as honest interpreters of Nature and of the sensations she 
specially evokes in themselves. — Everyone sees differently 
and feels differently, so that in stating their personal impres- 
sions the exhibitors may not always represent those of 
visitors. 

Not all, for example, will have observed the '* Shadow of a 
Windmill " exactly as it strikes Mr. Mortimer, and, for my 
own part, I think the shadow too heavy and solid to express 
aerial perspective. The intangible quality of a shadow, the 
half-transparency that gives it mystery and softness, how- 
ever, was evidently not the aim; it was rather to give effect 
to the peculiar combination of masses formed by the mill, the 
sail, and the shadow, and the result is a highly original 
design—forcible and full of individuality. Still, it might 
have been better printed in a softened key, for the hour of 
long shadows is essentially that of refined colour, the rays 
losing much of their power as the sun declines and giving less 
vigorous contrasts. 

In this, as in other works this year, Mr. Mortimer holds 
up the standard of firm independence. His work is personal, 
and such is the watchword of the new society. There is 
another instance in * Evening in the Harbour," which has 
the merit of conveying some suggestion of colour. No 
doubt he wished to emphasise the curved lines of the water, 
but there is so much in this scene that some of them might 
well have been sacrificed, and it will be noticed that the 
composition comes together much better when a few inches 
at the bottom are hidden. 


Notable Portraits. 


The coloured portrait of “Е. Austin Lidbury ” is a very 
vivacious example of the unconventional portraiture which 
aims at serving up the subject alive without troubling about 
the garnish. Among other portraits that strike me as par- 
ticularly forcible are ** The Sculptor B," by Mr. В. Dühr- 
koop, a reserved and very natural representation of a 
thoughtful individuality; the “Head of а Girl" by 
Mrs. Minna Keene, a well-arranged and highly sympathetic 
work, which appeals by its simple and unobtrusive charm; 
‘ Mile. Sara de Groote," by Mr. Е. О. Hoppé, who by the 
expressive treatment which has now become a settled feature 
of his style, has hit the quality of animation ; and the * Head 
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of a Young Girl,” by C. Borup, with merits of 
tone, composition, and sympathetic handling. 

There are other figure subjects of much interest. The 
theme of the ** Mother and Child ” is differently treated by 
Mr. Н. Mortimer-Lamb and Мг. К. Dührkoop. The render- 
ing by the former is noticeable for the judicious manner in 
which competition between the two heads is avoided and in- 
terest concentrated on the child, an admirable little figure, 
while the mother is in quiet tone except for the high-light 
on the neck—a light, by the way, seeming to me a contra- 
diction of the scheme of the picture, and an accent in the 
wrong place, which might be modified with much advantage. 
Mr. Duhrkoop takes an original view of a perennial theme 
by placing both the heads in shadow, thereby leaving the 
sentimental standpoint and relying for his interest on the 
play of light on the draperies. There is no reason whv 
there should not be an enticing effect of light on a mother and 
child as well as anywhere else, and recognition is due to tne 
singleness of purpose that can make this the aim and keep 
the human interest in subjection. Most people probably 
would have wanted both, but Mr. Dührkoop 1$ evidently well 
aware that a double aim hits neither mark forcibly. 

A sense of detachment also is to be noticed in his * Lady at 
the Door," a charming little figure in a fanciful arrange- 
ment, which makes one suspect that she is an abstraction 
rather than flesh and blood. 

As a study of well-observed and truthful tone, there is 
nothing better than Mr. Hoppé's “ Le Dessert," and the 
manner in which the tablecloth, the lady, and the waiter in 
the background take their places affords a most valuable 
lesson. This quiet but pleasant little picture has merits of 
composition, besides being a piece of real observation. Mr. 
Hoppé's “* Flirtation," however, does not strike me as very 
satisfactory. No doubt many visitors will find a story in it 
and will go away rejoicing, but something more is desir- 
able. The head of the man, who is old enough to know 
better, though lightly indicated, is expressive, but the lady 
wants sparkle to enforce her allurement. As it is, the man 
in the background claims most attention, and so upsets the 
balance of the composition. 

Peril of the Personal Manner. 

Perhaps a friendly critic may be permitted to call attention 
to a danger that continually besets the free expression of in- 
dividuality which this society cultivates. It is that in the pre- 
occupation of vandid statement the members may overlook 
or even think themselves superior to the rules of grammar. 
It would be very easy to point to instances, but I have no 
wish to be captious, and 1 will only hint that even so accom- 
plished a worker as Mr. J. Н. Anderson, whose “ Pool from 
Tower Bridge” and '' Lonely Mill ” really show pictorial 
conception and expressiveness, would find himself so greatly 
aided by giving attention to *“ values,” that the little addi- 
tional trouble involved would be well repaid. 

Generally, Mr. Keighley is above reproach in this matter, 
so a small fault becomes noticeable. He has been tempted 
to force the white caps in his “ Pilgrimage,” where, also, he 
shows less sense of unity and balance than usual, his interest 
being apparently divided between the ancient architecture 
and the crowd. Still, it is something to have made this 
difficult work as impressive as it is. He is much more at 
home in ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree," which has a touch 
of nature in the well-rendered foliage and sunny atmosphere. 

Mr. R. L. Cocks is, I believe, a new exhibitor, who shows 
distinct ability in his wild landscape and skv, entitled ** The 
Storm”; but here again is a forced high-light. The 
“© value ” of this, the strongest note, of course, ought to have 
been found to make the stream take its place in aerial per- 
spective. Hiş “* Date, Sellers’) is @ well-grouped crowd 
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sparkling under the Eastern sun, but he would have found 
it very useful to select the right place for his highest light 
instead of repeating it promiscuously. 

Mr. Frank H. Read is one of the exhibitors whose work 
is most marked by observation and study. ** The Park " is 
уегу delicate and atmospheric, and the sunnv group in the 
middle distance is admirably managed; but perhaps the 
shadow of the tree in the foreground tends to heaviness and 
is deficient in gradation. If anyone wants to see how a 
sunny effect can be produced without the contrast of dark 
shadows, it is only necessary to look at the work of Mr. 
Harold House. 

| Reflections. 

Мг. Read’s ‘‘ Swan ” is excellent in its delicacy and 
movement, and the water is remarkably true, as also in 
“The Bridge," a delightfully atmospheric work. The 
willow-branch and its reflection, however, require manage- 
ment, the details of foliage should be reserved for the con- 
trast part and only suggested elsewhere, and the reflection 
needs quieting. Seen trom a little distance, this reflection 
might be meant for rushes in front of the water instead of 
a mirrored image seeming to lose itself under the surface. 

Mrs. Ralli’s ** Reflections," though strong, have a certain 
mystery, and one does not forget the surface of the water; 
but Mr. Blake, in “ The Jenner Statue,’’ has imparted to his 
reflection so much solidity that one cannot think of it as 
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an illusion having no actual existence of its own, a mere 
incident of the water, which is the tangible thing that one 
should really be looking at. i 

Mr. Blake is more himself in ** The Sphinx," where the 
broad, simple treatment is very telling and impressive and 
there is a nice sense ot tone; but the reflections in the water 
are somewhat forced, having the brilliance of the lamps them- 
selves, and at the distance, while there is still some daylight, 
| fancy that this illumination would be more subdued. The 
bold figure of the sphiax and the foreground generally strike 
me as too dark to suggest the delicate tones of twilight, but 
1 recognise the strength thus obtained, and the work is really 
one of the best in the show. 

] must make one more reference to reflections, seeing that 
so experienced an exponent of pictorial photography as Mr. 
Е. H. Evans is another victim to their snare in “ Chateau 
D'O," an otherwise excellent work. "Through losing the 
surface of the water he parts with the serenity of the scene, 
and we have a double focus—on the reflections and on the 
building. 

In calling attention to these few salient points I feel that 
I have only touched the fringe of the show, which is full of 
suggestion and contains many praiseworthy works from dis- 
tinguished foreign and home contributors. I have not left 
space to dwell much on the merits, but visitors will find 
plenty, and cannot fail to derive profit from an inspection. 


COPYING BY MEANS OF A 1^ KODAK. 


O be able to copy a photograph or a print of any kind is a 
branch of photography which some time or other fascinates 
the average amateur. Those tyros who are not the fortunate 
possessors of a double-extension camera, and have to be content 
with a fixed-focus camera, such as a 1a Kodak, need not despair 
of being able to copy. I will now explain how such a camera, 
or any other fixed-focus camera, may be utilised to copy photo- 
graphs, producing negatives of various sizes. 
А tea chest, measuring about 16 inches in each direction, 


and costing about 2d., should be purchased from the local 
grocer. Looking at the accompanying diagram, A B C D re- 
presents the front of the box, and Е Е С H the back. In the 
front, А B C D, a hole, S T U V, is cut, 44 inches by 2% 
inches, and bevelled towards the interior of the box. The chest 
is then made light-tight, by being covered with cardboard. 
The back, E Е СН, should be made of stout cardboard ог 
wood, and so constructed as to open or close. (N.B.—This back 
should fit perfectly.) On the front of the box, and around the 
hole, a strip of velvet is seccotined. The back of the camera 
is removed, and the Kodak is then placed on the box, covering 


the hole, and kept in position by means of two strong elastic 
bands MN OP, stretched acros the camera, and caught on 
cach side by means of small hooks screwed in the box, 
М МОР. The camera should be flush on the velvet, and as а 
part of the camera back protrudes, it is necessary to cut a 
groove, X Y, in the front of the box, parallel to the length of 
the hole, 8 inches long, 4 inch deep, à inch wide, and 4 inch 
from the left-hand edge of the hole. An easel is then made to 
stand up in the box, with a hole cut in it 4 inches by 3 inches, 
the hole being central with that of the chest. 

The photograph that is to be copied should be pinned up 
in the dark-room, and an incandescent light brought as near as 
possible to it. The camera attached to the box is then directed 
towards the print, and the image is focussed on the ground 
glass, which is placed to cover the hole in the easel, and 1s held 
in position by means of three drawing pins. Now by alternate 
movements of the box and easel, images of various sizes may 
be focussed on the ground glass. It is well to rule the bottom 
of the box on which the easel stands with parallel lines, so that 
the easel may be moved parallel to the lens. When the image 
13 focussed, the exact position of the easel is noted or marked, 
and all lights extinguished except the ruby light. The ground 
glass is removed, a drv plate fixed in its stead, the easel is 
placed in position, the back of the box adjusted, and a large 
cloth thrown over the box, leaving only the lens exposed. 

The exposure is then made by burning a few inches of mag- 
nesium ribbon on each side of the lens. The ribbon is burned 
as directed in order to secure even lighting, and so as to do 
away with grain—a fault so common in copies. The ribbon 
should be held by means of a clip, and moved whilst burning, 
so as to traverse a spacé equal to the length of the photo- 
graph being copied. Fach piece of ribbon is burned separately, 
lighting it by means of a match. 

The amount of ribbon varies according to the relative sizes 
of the original picture and the copy. I find one inch of ribbon 
burned on each side of the camera sufficient to copy a full 
postcard on to a quarter-plate, using the largest stop, F/12. 
The ribbon should be burned near the lens, but by no means 
in front of it; neither should the lighted match used to ignite 
the ribbon be held in front of the lens. If the photograph has 
a glossy surface, the ribbon should be held about а foot from 
the lens on each side. Otherwise the flare of the ribbon may 
be reflected into the lens by the glossy surface of the print, 
and thus cause failure—the angle of incidence being equal to 
the angle of reflection. WILL MULLIN. 
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Demonstrations for Photographic Societies. —Messrs. Burroughs 
Wellcome and Co., as in former years, have arranged for an 
interesting and instructive lecture and demonstration, illus- 
trated by numerous lantern slides, to be delivered at the meet- 
ings of photographic societies during the forthcoming winter 
season, where desired. The lecture is entitled “ How and Why 


in Photography," and will be delivered in and near town by 
a member of Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co.’s staff. To 
provincial societies, the lecture, together with lantern slides 
and all necessary * Tabloid ’ photographic chemicals, can be 
sent by arrangement. Applications should be made to the firm 
at 13, Snow Hill Buildings, Е.С. 
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DEVELOPING BROWN TONES ON 
BROMIDE PAPER. 


Make the following solutions :— 


A.—Tartrate of potassium ... 20 gr. 
Borax (роге) ............... с gr. 
0000 р C OZ. 

ВИ ее, 5 02. 
Proto sulphate iron .................................. 5 gr. 
Vartatic acid ино нйн ынан 2 gr. 


Add the iron solution to the potassium borax solution (В to 
A), not the reverse. 

This solution will remain clear for a long time if kept from 
action of the air in a well-stoppered bottle. 

The image comes up slowly, but attains a fine intensity, and 
the deposit is of a rich, warm brown, suitable for tone of 
bromides or transparencies. After development place paper or 
plate in a weak acid bath, tartaric or acetic; fix in hypo of 
usual strength. 


INCREASING DENSITY OF CARBON PRINTS. 

The following methods of adding body to a weakly printed 
or under-developed carbon print can be recommended. Immerse 
the print for from two to ten minutes in | 

Mater а оао 
xtd бо iene 25 gr. 


Add ammonia until the muddy precipitate which forms is 
completely dissolved, and the solution becomes clear and colour- 
less. 

Now rinse the print in water and immerse in a bath mixed 
at the time of using from two stock solutions. 

À.—Water 


——— E ————— seus 5 Oz. 
Citric АС ооо он eate ex Vp tie на cs 300 gr 
Pyro desse epe Нн M Ad Fido a ee belt edu 120 gr 

BW AOL ui One lotes ее. 5 oz 
Silver nitrate ооо еее 40 gr. 


For use take two drams of each and add two ounces of water. 
Immerse the print in this bath until it has gained sufficient 
strength, then wash it and fix in hypo, four ounces to the pint of 
water, wash thoroughly, and dry. 
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For those who object to the poisonous 
character of the mercury intensifier, the 
following is recommended. It can be used 
without being affected by traces of hypo in 
the film, and the process can be repeated 
several times if extra density is required. 
Make up the two following solutions : — ` 

A.— Potassium bichromate 


AS ASR I 02 
Mater нае RES SSS 25 02 
B——Hydrochlorie acid ооо ааа 4 oz. 
Mater оо а 25 02. 


Separate solutions must be made, аз a mixture of the two will 
not keep well. 

For use with bromide prints and lantern slides, or with 
negatives that only require a slight increase in density, about 
equal to that given by one application of mercury and ferrous 
oxalate, mix equal parts of A and B and bleach the image in 
the mixture. Wash until all yellow bichromate stain is cleared 
and a clean buff-coloured image is left. Then apply a strong 
developer containing no bromide. 


INTENSIFICATION OF PLATINUM PRINTS. 

Although it is not desirable to tamper more than necessary 
with the platinum image of a platinotype, or in any way to 
interfere with its assured permanence, it is sometimes necessary 
to resort to intensification if an under-printed picture is to be 
saved. (old chloride, silver nitrate, pyro, and hydroquinone 
аге all recommended for strengthening platinum prints. Plati- 
num itself may also be used, and it is simple and effective. 
The Hübl formula is undoubtedly the best. Prepare two stock 


solutions : 
A. Wate И aman sist Ы IO OZ. 
Sodium formate ree pereas tee Ex US Vu Rea de I OZ. 
B= vl de 5 OZ. 
Platinum perchloride ......... еее 50 gr. 


For use, put one-half dram of each into four ounces of water, 
and immerse the print until sufficient strength is attained. This 
will require from ten to twenty minutes, usually about fifteen. 
When finished, wash the print thorovghly and dry. 


Under this heading letiers from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. П 
must be that the Editor 
will not be responsible for opinions expressed by 


understood, however, 


- у” correspondents. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TOURISTS’ CAMERA 
CASES. 


Sig,—Referring to a recent article in THE A. P. AND P. N. 
dealing with the Rucksack, the traveller, as well as the moun- 
taineer, to whom the camera is always a very good companion, 
will be very much pleased by a new method of carrying the 
camera and the dark slides which I should like to describe for 
the benefit of other readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. 

It is a very important thing to carry your plate equipment 
in such a way that you forget the extra weight taken up, and 
that you incline to use a camera for plates instead of films, 
‘and those at least of postcard size. Moreover, in any sudden 
occasion, your camera and dark slides would be quickly to 
hand. 

There has been done already the very utmost in the construc- 
tion of cameras and dark slides to enable a quick management 
in opening, focussing, shutter tension, exposing and changing 
plates or films, thus reducing the time for taking photographs 
on the way ; why should not also the utmost possible have been 
done for carrying your photographic outfits handily? 

Preserving against wetness, dust and light on one hand, quick- 
ness in getting ready for the exposure on the other hand, and 


not least, practical distribution of weight of things which are 
to be carried, are principal points of view for a good method 
of carrying the baggage. И is not difficult for the tourist who 
goes by train or automobile to place his camera. Here we have 
to do with the tourist who says with Matthias Claudius: 


ч Н 
TE s 21 
К. | ^ f | 


“ Omnia mea mecum porto," who does not depend upon foreign 
power, but carries his own photographic outfittings himself. 
The only and most easy and comíortable method of carrying 
the baggage for all tourists is now the well-known ruck- 
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sack. There is no better disposition for the purpose. Though 
already some years ago there was brought on the market a 
rucksack, with a special double pocket for camera and dark 
slides lying above all other baggage in the rucksack, one in- 
convenience was not removed, and the tourist was still obliged 
to take down the rucksack, and to open it as soon as he 
wished to make an exposure. 

The following device avoids all disagreeable pressing on the 
shoulders, and also the terrible oscillation of the ordinary cases 
slung over the shoulders. 

As shown by figure herewith, both the cases, one for the 
camera and one for the dark slides (Reicka film case, film-pack 
adapter, etc.), are fitted with two straps converging at the ends, 
attached by means of metal rings to the straps of the rucksack. 
These straps are detachable. 
the body holds the cases in the right and comfortable position, 
being fastened by means of eyes to the back of the cases. By 
this way of carrying cameras and dark slides the wanderer is 
always ready for exposure in shortest time. The strap slung 
round the body is also very useful, as it fastens the rucksack, 
and avoids the disagreeable swinging of the same, indispensable, 
for instance, on ski excursions! For taking down all the load, 
it is only necessary to open one buckle, viz., that of the 
strap slung 1ound the body, and the rucksack, аз well as the 
cimera and all the accessories, are taken off. 

By the above described arrangement there is not only solved 

the first problem—freedom from dust, wetness, and light, and 
quickness in making ready for exposure—but there is also the 
other one, practical distribution of weights, as Бу the front 
cases the weight of the rucksack is reduced considerably. 
_ That this method of carrying the camera and the accessories 
is bringing a great advantage, will be acknowledged by any 
wanderer or mountaineer, and the delight of mountaineering for 
those who will use this new arrangement will no longer be 
spoiled by aching and sore shoulders caused by the straps of 
the rucksack.—Yours truly, 


Dresden. HANS ELSNER. 


HOW TO MAKE AN ALBUM. 


SiR,—There аге many albums on the market, but none seem 
to make any claim to meet the artistic worker; everyone knows 
the stock album and its limited usefulness. The need for a really 

good album is the 
despair of the ama- 
teur, and the follow- 
ing method of mak- 
ing an album for 
oneself has, to my 
mind, all the advan- 
tages, with no real 
‚ disadvantage, and it 
can be made to suit 
your own taste 
exactly. 

First, as to mak- 
ing: Having secured 
all the prints which 
you intend to put 

Fig. 1. into album form, 

mount them on any 

of the nature papers, multiple or plate-sunk, as best suits the 
print in the ordinary way, except, leave about one inch more 
on the top of the mount than you usually do. In this one-inch 
piece, punch two holes in the exact centre, similar to the way 
in which letters are filed. Then turn over this part of the 
mount so that the seam will run through the centre of the two 
holes, as fig. 2. Place a thin piece of firewood bundling wire, 
any thin wire will do, inside the part of the mount turned 
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Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


over, as fig. 3. This wire can be obtalned from any of the fire- 
wood makers. А piece of ribbon is then brought up through 
the two holes; the wire being on the outside, will, of course, 
keep the ribbon in position(see fig. 4). Having put as many of 
your mounts on this ribbon as you then wish, place one of 
your darker mounts on the top, title with Chinese white, and 
tie the ribbon in a neat bow. 


Another strap slung round . 
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The advantages of this album are obvious. First, cheapness ; 
second, you can make the album any size you desire; third, 
can add to it at any time, and a print can be taken from 1t 
simply by slipping the wire out; fourth, you can make your 
mount to suit your print as to colour, surface, or multiple. 
Further, when turning the prints over, they lie absolutely flat, 
there is no need to rub down the seams, the ruin of all books.— 
Yours truly, E. G. H. 

Hebburn-on- Tyne. 
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Northumberland and Durham Federation.— The annual re- 
union of the Federation is announced to take place on October 
13, at the Hotel Metropole, Clayton Street, Newcastle. 

Portsmouth Camera Club's Exhibition.—Readers are reminded 
that entries for this exhibition close on September 27. The 
hon. secretary is Mr. J. C. Thompson, 25, Elm Grove, Southsea. 


The Isle of Wight Photographic Society will hold its exhibi- 
tion on November 8 and 9. Particulars may be obtained from 
the hon. secretary, Mr. H. J. Jacobs, Castlehold Chambers, 
Newport, I.W. 

** Photographic Scraps '’ for September contains useful articles 
on “ Photo-Micrography," “ Night Photography,” etc. Readers 
should write to Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E., for copies of 
this little booklet. 

The Lantern Slide Exchange Club's twenty-first winter session 
is about to commence, and there are one or two vacancies for 
new workers. Full particulars as to membership may be 
obtained from Mr. J. S. Hawker, Mutley House, Plymouth. 

“ Homeland Haudy QGuides."—' The latest additions to this 
useful little series include booklets on Wokingham, Clevedon, 
and the Western Mendips. They are published at threepence 
each by the Homeland Association, Ltd., 15, Bedford Strect, 
Strand, W.C. 

Photographic Classes will be held at the L.C.C. Science and 
Art Centres at Hackford Road, Brixton, on Mondays, and at 
Brockley Road, S.E., on Thursdays, commencing the 26th 
instant. А detailed syllabus can be obtained on application to 
the secretary at the schools concerned. 

Autochrome Photographs of a number of stands in a flower 
show at Carlisle were exhibited in the office of the secretary of 
the show. This practical application of colour photography 
was the work of Mr. S. W. B. Jack, secretary of the Carlisle 
and County Amateur Photographic Society. 

The North Middlesex Photographic Society spent an interesting 
evening recently, when a newly elected member, M. Talamon- 
Bernart, of the Photo Club de Paris, gave a demonstration of 
the Artigue-Fresson process, which is an adaptation of gum- 
bichromate. A number of prints of excellent quality were 
shown. 

Bitton and Oldland Horticultural Association's annual show, 
held recently, contained a photographic section, which was well 
supported by members of the Bristol Photographic Club and 
others. Each year the entries in this section have improved in 
quality and quantity, and the judge, Mr. Geo. Easonsmith, 
reports that the work this year was of a high order of merit. 

Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey state that the usual 
quarterly dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum) upon the outstanding preferred stock, and of 
24 per cent. (being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) upon 
the outstanding common stock of the Eastman Kodak Company 
of New Jersey, will be paid on October 1, to stockholders of 
record on August 31, 1910. 

A Lantern Lecture on Holland.— Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., are 
arranging for Mr. W. Е. Slater, F.R.P.S., to deliver before: 
photographic societies during the coming winter a lecture on 
Holland. It will be profusely illustrated with lantern slides, 
and practical hints on photography with a Kodak will be given. 
Secretaries desirous of securing Mr. Slater's services should 
communicate with Messrs. Kodak, at 57, Clerkenwell Road, 
ЕС 
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general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 


queries from our correspondents of 


х оп this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 

— Space, answers to other questions will be replied to bv 
pt post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
< Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 

and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 

are legibly written. Full name and address must be 

sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The 


Editor, 
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marked ‘‘ Query” or “Criticism ” on the outside. 
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Flashlight Picture 


with a Hand 
amera. 


Can you tell me how to take a flashlight pic- 

ture with a small hand camera? Should there 

be any other light in the room? 

G. F. L. (Birmingham). 

If your hand camera is of the fixed 
focus kind, the first thing is to ascertain 
the nearest object that is in focus, and so 
arrange your picture that nothing nearer 
than this is included in your view. The 
camera may conveniently be placed on a 
table or other suitable support. Gas or 
lamps in the room may be neglected so 
long as they are not included in the 
picture nor send direct light on to the 
front surface of the lens. The flash power 
should be placed on an old biscuit box lid, 
or preferably a piece of thin sheet iron, 
and this placed on the top of a pair of 
steps or other safe support so as to be 
two or three feet higher than the camera. 
The flashlight should be towards one side 
of the camera and so placed that no direct 
light from the flash falls on the lens. The 
picture is arranged, plate inserted, lens 
uncapped, flashlight fired, lens capped, 
plate withdrawn and developed, avoiding 
excessive density contrasts. You had 
better obtain “ Magnesium Light Photo- 
graphy,” by F. J. Mortimer, post free 
1s. 2d., and read this carefully before 
attempting this work, as ап untoward 
accident may easily occur. 


Hypo-damaged Film. 
A year ago I took the only known negative 
of a friend, now dead. find hypo has 
worked some damage on the face.  Profes- 
sionals here tell me nothing can be done, etc. 
S. V. (Bombay). 
We fear nothing can be done in the 
way of restoring the part affected by hypo, 
but you might make an enlargement and 
then retouch the enlarged print. Then 
from this it is an easy matter to make a 
new negative, and if possible retouch this 
a little. The retouching of the print 
should be done by someone who knew 
your friend and can remember his 
features. 
Platinotype, etc. 
Can you please give red toner {ог platino- 
types; reducer, intensifier for ditto; single- 
solution intensifier for plates? 


B. N. S. (India). 
Re your query as to electroplating, this 
is scarcely a photographic subject. You 
might try “The English Mechanic.” 
There is no practical reducer for platino- 
types, nor any satisfactory intensifier. 
Better to make a fresh print. Possibly 


the uranium process might meet your 
needs for a one-solution intensifier for 
plates, viz. :—(AÀ) Uranium nitrate to gr., 
weter 1 oz. (B) Potass ferricyanide 8 gr., 
water I OZ., acetic acid 1 dram. Mix A 
and B and use at once. For other intensi- 
fiers, consult “ The Perfect Negative," 
No. 19, A. P. Library, also '' Platinotype 
Printing," No. 11, A. P. Library. To the 
above given uranium bath add 2 or 3 gr. 
of soda sulphite, and try this as a red- 
brown toning bath for platinotypes. 
Photo-micrography or Micro-photo- 

graphy. 

Can micro-photography be taken with an 

ordinary microscope and focussing camera? 


If so, can you please give a few details? 
F. W. C. (Woking). 


You use the term micro-photography, 
but from the context we think you pro- 
bably refer to photo-micrography. In 
the one case we get a very small photo- 
graph of a comparatively large object, 
¢.g., the portrait of a human being the 
size of, say, a grain of wheat. For this 
purpose no microscope is required, but 
merely a photographic lens of short 
focus. By way of example, suppose a 
six-foot tall person is ten feet away, and 
photographed by a lens of one-inch focal 
length. Roughly put, the image of the 
person would be about 1-120th part of 
natural size, /.c., half an inch long. As- 
suming the head to be ten inches long, 
this would come out in your negative 
about  r-12th. inch long. In photo- 
micrography the opposite state of affairs 
exists—!.e., we have a small object, and 
make a greatly enlarged picture of it. 
Thus, suppose the object to be 1-1ooth 
inch long, and we used a lens of one- 
inch focus, at, say, ten inches from the 
plate, the image would be about ten times 
natural size, 2.е., 1-1oth inch Jong. Sup- 
pose we used a lens of 1-6th inch focus. 
the image would be about sixty times en- 
larged, 7.e., 6- roths of an inch long. Roughly 
there are three methods of photo-micro- 
graphy: (1) The microscopic objective 
(lens) is used; (2) this is used in con- 
junction with a microscopic eyepiece 
(lens) ; (3) the objective and eyepiece are 
used in conjunction with an ordinary 
photographic lens and camera, the camera 
lens being set to infinity, and brought 
close up to the micro-eyepiece. Your 
query аз to the use of an “ordinary ” 
microscope cannot be answered with a 
simple yes or no, for we do not know 
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what is meant by your use of this word. 
So far as an ordinary microscope is con- 
cerned, the essential points are a well- 
lighted object, the tube arranged to be truly 
vertical to the focussing screen of tb^ 
camera, and absence of vibration durin, 
exposure. But the crux of the question is, 
are the lenses of the microscope achro- 
matic—i.e., designed for photographic 
work? If not, the visible image may 
appear sharp enough on the ground 
glass, but the resulting picture may, but 
probably will not, ba as sharp as the 
ground.glass image. You had better in- 
vest a modest shilling in the purchase of 
Martin Duncan's book, viz., “ First Steps 
in Photomicrography," No. 23 in the A. P. 
Library. This will suffice to set you going 
along the right road. Do not attempt high 
magnifications until you have acquired a 
little experience. 


Grouping Prints. 
I have twenty P.O.P. prints, and wish to 
roup the twenty together by placing them 
just the same as if I had taken the twenty 
on one plate, etc. R. S. (Glasgow). 


Make twenty good P.O.P. prints from 
the twenty negatives on self-toning paper, 
and tone them all together so as to get 
them all one and the same colour. Trim 
neatly. Then mount them all on one 
sheet of stout card, edge to edge, or in 
any other way you fancy. Fasten this 
card flat against a wall where a good 
north sky light falls on it, and then 
photograph the lot on an ordinary speed 
plate. This will enable you to print 
your twenty pictures at one operation. 


Fogged Plates. Exposure Meter. 
(1) I have a box of exposed plates that have 
become fogged through leak in the box, and 
am anxious not to lose the plates, as they 
were taken оп a tour, ес. (2) In regard to 
a Bee meter, should the exposure be shortened 
for high altitudes, as in the case of the 


B. and W. exposure meter? 
T. D. O. (Ware). 


(1) There is no practical way of un- 
doing the result of the fogging light with- 
out affecting the light effect employed for 
exposing the negative. Your best plan 
will be to develop the plates and trust to 
retouching, etc. Perhaps you may find 
that the fogging has only affected one 
side or corner of the plate. (2) You are, 
we fancy, mixing up a light meter or 
measurer and an exposure calculator. In 
the latter case allowance is made for the 
stronger light of high altitudes. In the 
former case you are measuring the light 
which will be employed for making the 
exposure, and so no such allowarce 1s 
required. The meter does that for you. 
Magnesium a а. 

е relative power - 

СА boa and daylight? How much 


hould I burn to take a photograph indoors 
at night? T. W. (London, N.E.) 


It is not possible to answer either of 
your questions at all definitely. Daylight 
varies enormously. Light from burning 
magnesium varies with the distance be- 
tween the burning metal and point of ob- 
servation. The quantity of ribbon re- 
quired varies with the size of the room if 
you are taking an interior, ог distance 
from metal to sitter if taking a portrait. 
lt would also vary with the lens aperture, 
speed of plate, and зо оп. Before 
attempting anything of this kind, you 
should read “ Magnesium Light Photo- 
graphy," by F. J. Mortimer, post free 
1s. 24., so as to get a general idea of 
the whole subject, and then make a few 
careful experiments, keeping an accurate 
record of each trial. In this way you will 
soon get over the initial difficulties. 


Enough to Make a Cat 
Laugh. 

WHAT imagination some 
people have, to be sure! 
The editor of a contem- 
porary, who, when short of 
copy, fills up a column or 
two by puffing his own 


paper and slanging the other photographic journals—THE А. Р. 
AND Р. N. in particular (because it leads the field, I suppose)— 
has recently discovered that a section of the blue-covered one 
is devoted to the needs of the novice. As our contemporary 
proudly announces that it is ‘ke paper that caters for the raw 
beginner, who will suck in anything, and for that great body 
of amateurs who never read any photographic literature at all 
(statements that I can well believe to be correct), it appears 
to be annoyed that THE A. P. AND P. N. should, in addition 
to providing the best matter and pictures for the pictorial and 
advanced worker, also keep a corner for the less experienced. 
The funny part of the business is that the fact has been over- 
looked that the beginners’ section of THE A. P. AND P. N. has 
been a popular feature of the paper for the past nine or ten 
years, and, if my memory serves me aright, afforded a matter 
for cheap wit in those days before our contemporary altered 
its policy and make-up and colour of its cover for the third 
(or is it the fourth?) time. Observant readers have also pointed 
out that the title chosen for the beginners! pages, introduced 
by the late Editor of THE А. P. AND Р. N., now adorns the 
beginners’ articles recently started in the pages of the aforesaid 
clamouring contemporary. The criticisms of prints that have 
been so well established a feature of both THE А. P. and P. N., 
also——but, there now—you may have heard about imitation 
being the sincerest form of flattery. When I mention the 
matter to our own editor, he, wise man, merely droops an 
eyelid, and remarks, ‘‘ Those who get hurt the most shout the 
loudest, what?——" and leaves it at that. 


Gallery Introductions. 

Any accustomed frequenter of private views must have felt 
a strange awe upon attending this preliminary function in the 
case of the London Salon. For, actually, one saw people, 
critics even, foregoing the usual discussions of photographic 
politics and looking at the pictures. It was a circumstance 
strange and unaccountable until one began to look at the pic- 
tures for oneself. Not New Bond Street nor Piccadilly afterwards 
could efface the impression of a singularly vivacious and charm- 
ing gallery. Portraiture and figure-study seemed to be especially 
abundant, perhaps because some men who have hitherto shown 
their prowess mainly along other lines of work are now invad- 
ing this. What better can be said in praise of portraiture than 
that one would greatly like to follow up the introductions it 
offers? After Mr. Evans has presented him, I feel impelled 
to go some Sunday evening to hear a discourse from the Rev. 
W. Garrett Horder, and then, as a counterweight, to have an 
uproarious supper with Mr. Е. Austin Lidbury, who has “ let 
himself go” to such excellent effect before Mr. Mortimer’s 
camera. 


Are we Growing Less Picturesque ? 

The question sounds like the silly season, and it is indeed 
being discussed by some people as seriously as they can discuss 
anything in the last lap of summer. Things are going to the 
glum. The three-decker has given place to the Dreadnought, 
the good old lamp-post to the electric-light standard; the sou’- 
wester of the seaman, and the print bonnet of the country lass 
to the commonplace cap and the hat with feathers. Bony old 
wrecks have disappeared from our coasts, stage coaches from 
our roads, and pretty dances from our village greens. But there 
is something hopeful and suggestive in the fact that a decent 
proportion—shall we say ten per cent.?—of our exhibition pic- 
tures relate to aggressively modern subjects, either directly or 
indirectly—such subjects as docks and railway stations on the 
one hand, and seaside piers and Courts of Honour on the other. 
See one of “ U.S.A.” Porterfield’s pictures at the London Salon 
of Photography. 
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On the Fringe of the Occult. . 
The feature of the К. P. S. show which has capture 
imagination of the halfpenny press is not anything 1 
torial section, but a single small picture of н 
which is accepted as evidence that there is nothir zi n 
superstition that regards this plant as lucky, for four-l 


clover, we are told, is as common as wet summers. Аз TES 

pens, I can present the ha’pennies with another curious 

of information which also borders on the occult. There is in 
the British Museum—a place where strange stories are told 
about the evil power still exercised by the mummies—a crystal 
which belonged to a great alchemist of the spacious days of 
Elizabeth. When the Queen suffered from toothache she sent 
for this alchemist, who looked into his crystal, and—well, I 
don’t quite know what he did after that, but anyhow, he looked 
into the crystal. .Now, a little time ago, the crystal which is 
associated with this toothache story was photographed, and, 
uncannily enough, the photographer, who is well known to our 
readers, was rendered wild with toothache for a fortnight after- 
wards. It is probable, of course—although it would be as well 
not to mention this in the daily press, since it would only con- 
fuse the issue—that his toothache was due to the nervous 
prostration involved in photographing such a thing as a crystal. 


Supposing. 

Writing upon the way to use hand cameras in the streets, a 
contributor to Photographic Scraps says: “Ге us suppose that 
we are lying on our back in the middle of the road, and looking 
up at the sky——" 

Motor-buses stopped and snorted, 

Cabmen choice new diction sported, 

Said they hoped to be —— deported 
If there weren’t a crazy gent 

Lying on his back in Picca- 

Dilly. And the crowd got thicker, 

And the questions shuttled quicker— 
Was he by an airship sent? 


Then the cause of the commotion 

Got a hazy sort of notion 

That a mob’s profound devotion 
Hovered round him as he lay. 

Said a waggish fellow, “ Lost yer 

Noddle, mister? Itl cost yer 

Trouble if yer take that posture 
In the middle of the day." 


But his object was pacific ; 

Also strictly scientific ; 

For his class of work specific 
Made him skyward fix his gaze. 

And the angle of the blue was— 


But his face that very hue was 

When the justice said his view was 

That with fine and costs there due was 
Thirty bob—or seven days. OS 
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LESSON. 
OME of your recent 
prints lead us to 
imagine that you are 
not getting quite the 


best out of your 
apparatus, and to- 
аау we think it 


would be a good plan 
to go over the use of 
the rising front and 
of the swing front, 
taking the rising 
front alone and also 
in conjunction with 
the swing front. И 
is very important to know what your 
apparatus will do, and quite as impor- 
tant to adopt the best method in dealing 
with any subject which may require 
special movements. 
Rising Front Needed. 

Although it has nothing of special 
interest architecturally, we cannot per- 
haps do better than photograph this 
church tower. In reality it presents 
very little difficulty, for we can get well 
back from it, so that even with a hand 
camera unprovided with a rising front, 
we could obtain a picture of the sub- 
ject. We should find, however, that we 
had (a) far too much foreground, and 
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THE RISING AND SWING 


(b) the tower itself on a rather small 
scale. Our camera has movements 
which enable us to obviate these two de- 
fects, as we shall see. In order to get 
the tower on a larger scale, we must 
move the camera nearer to it. Of 
course, with such a subject we are com- 
pelled to keep the baseboard level, or 
it would perhaps be better to say we 
must keep the plate vertical. Doing 
this with the lens opposite the centre 
of the plate, we shall still get more 
foreground than we want, ‘and most 
probably we shall loce the top of the 
tower. Let us set up the ‘camera and 
see. Yes! quite a slice 1$ cut off the 
top, and if we want—as we do in this 
instance—to show the whole of the 
tower, we must ratse the lens. (See 
Print I.) 

By looking for a moment at the 
image on the ground-glass, you will 
form a very fair idea as to the extent to 
which you must raise the lens; try 
three-quarters of an inch to begin with, 
and then if this is not exactly what you 
want you will probablv find that vou 
only need to raise or lower the lens 
perhaps an eighth of an inch. That 
should give you a very satisfactory pic- 
ture of the tower. (See Print II.) 


A More Difficult Problem. 

We must now try a more difficult pro- 
blem. Move the camera a little nearer 
still to the tower, so that the tower itself 
will more nearly fill the plate. There 
are many similar subjects which one is 
compelled to photograph from as near a 
standpoint as this, because they are sur- 
rounded by other buildings, so we will 
see what can be done when the working 
space is restricted. Of course you will 
now need to raise the front still further, 
in order to get the top of the tower on 
your ground-glass. Mou have done 
that, and you find that the two corners 
at the bottom of the ground-glass have 
darkened! You have reached the 
limit of the covering power of your lens. 
Let us just make sure, first of all, that 
no part of the camera is cutting off 
light. Sometimes a roller-blind shutter, 
either behind or in front of the lens, 
will cut off light in this way when the 
front is raised to an excessive degree. 
The lens hood, in fact, may project suf- 
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ficiently to give darkened corners with 
an extreme rise. But in this case you 
have simply reached the limit of the 
Turing power of the lens. (See Print 


(IL) 
, Covering ]Power Limited. 
Diagram A will perhaps help to 
make plain what is happening. The 
heavy dotted line is passing through 


the axis of the lens. The light dotted 
lines between the lens and the plate ° 
represent the conical bundle of rays of 
light which comprise the image. If 
the lens is not raised, this bundle of 
rays is large enough to cover the whole 
of the plate. But when you raise the 
lens you raise also the bundle of rays, 
and although the part of the plate 
A B is still covered, or illuminated, or 
receiving an image, the part B C is not 
illuminated. Hence your darkened 
corners. 

With some lenses you would be very 
unlikely ever to get these dark corners. 
The lens has so great a covering power 
that if you raised your front to its 
utmost limit, the ground-glass would 
still be illuminated to the extreme 
corners. On the other hand, certain 
lenses would give dark corners if thev 
were raised to a trifling extent. (It all 
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depends on the “width of angle" of 
the lens, which, after all, is only a 
synonymous term for “ covering power.” 
Your lens, though an anastigmat, has 
moderate covering power. If you were 


using a rapid rectilinear of the same 


бы 


Diagram (А). 


focal length, you would find that you 
got dark corners much more frequently. 


How to Avoid this Difficulty. 


But of course you now want to know 
what you must do when you get these 
darkened corners. Print No. 111. gives 
all the facts we want with regard to the 
church tower. We would rather have 
this print as a record than be obliged 
to go away without. We might even, 
with care and patience, shade the sky 
during printing, and so get rid of the 
dark upper edge of our print. But it 
is better to use Our apparatus in a work- 
manlike way, and, besides, there are 
some subjects in which the required de- 
tail would go to the extreme edge. The 
remedy is ın reality very simple. The 
darkness is due to the cone of rays not 
covering the plate. Then let us point 
the cone of rays downwards a little, so 
that they do cover the plate. In other 
words, let us point the lens upwards at 
the tower, which is not quite the same 
thing as pointing the camera upwards. 
We keep the camera still, the base- 
board level, and the ground-glass ver- 
tical, and simply point the lens up- 
wards by means of the swing front. 
The other little diagram (B) will show 
you what happens. Compare it with 
the first one. 
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Do Not Swing Too Much, 

Now, will you try swinging the front 
until you have just got rid of the 
dark corners? Do not swing it too 
much—you will see why presently—-just 
sufficient to give you the two bottom 
corners really well illuminated. You 
will now need to re-focus. You find it 
difficult, impossible, to get both the base 
and the top of the tower sharp at the 
same time? Yes, you have got the 
base quite sharp, but the top, as you 
say, is quite blurry. (See Print IV.) 
If you look again at the second dia- 
gram, you will see why this is so. One 
end of the plate, C, is further from the 
lens than the other end, А. If the plate 
were in the position A X, both base and 
top of the tower would be sharp; but 
the sides of the tower, instead of being 
vertical, and of course parallel to each 
other, would be converging. To get 
rid of the blurriness, vou must ‘ stop 
down." You will most probably re- 
quire to use F/32, or even F/44, and the 
more the front is swung the more stop- 


ту.) 
ping down will be required to get the 
picture sharp all over. This is why we 
suggested to you to swing the front 
only just sufficiently to illuminate the 
corners. Perhaps you had better use 
l/44 and make quite sure; іп any case, 


Diagram (B). 

the exposure will be several seconds, as 
your plates are slow, and it is just as 
easy to give 8 seconds at F/44 as to give 
4 seconds at F/32. 

Before stopping down, however, focus 
sharply at the centre of the plate, so 
that both the base of the tower and its 
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upper part are blurred. By doing this 
you will have less blur to correct bv 
stopping down. lf you have all the 
blur at the top of the tower (as in 
Print IV.), you may find that even with 
vour smallest stop vou cannot get criti- 
cal definition. But sharing the blur be- 
tween the two ends of the plate reallv 
halves it and so renders less stopping 
down necessary. 

You will gather from these experi- 
mental exposures that where you need 
to give rapid exposures, as in street 
scenes, it is a great advantage to be 
able to get what you want simply by 
raising the front. А lens of great 
covering power, which will give good 
definition at a large aperture even when 
the front is raised, enables many sub- 
Jects to be attempted which would be 
impossible with the older types of lens. 
This is one of the principal advantages 
of the anastigmatic tvpe of lens. ut 
this church tower, from so near a stand- 
point, is high enough to be a difficult 
subject even for an anastigmat. 


In Hand Camera Work. 

When you use a camera in the hand 
for street scene work a lens of the 
greatest possible covering power, 
coupled with a large aperture, is of the 
utmost value. Very interesting pic- 
tures may be obtained in the various 
streets of some of the old-fashioned 
towns, both in this country and the 
Continent. You have just seen that 
any swinging of the front necessitates 
stopping down, and, of course, vou 
know by now that stopping down 
materially increases the length of ex- 
posure necessary. Мом, with street 
scenes you have less light than in 
average landscape work, because the 
buildings cut off almost all except tof 
light. You cannot hold the camera in 
the hand with certainty of avoiding 
movement for longer than, say, a fifth 
of a second, and, besides, figures in 
your subject will be blurred if you give 
more exposure than, say, 1-25th 
second. А lens, then, which will cover 
with the front considerably raised, and 
at an aperture of at least F/3, becomes 
almost essentialf - 
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Every week two or three prints entered in 1 HE AMALLUK 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compeu- 
tion (Beginners Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


The 


luc maus given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HOTOGRAPHERS, like many other 

people, are far too easily influenced 
by the fashion of the moment, and one 
of the present-day cranks in certain 
quarters is that of decrying the figure 
study and genre picture. But those 
whose fancy takes them along these paths 
need not worry and think they will be 
left out in the cold. For good work along 
these lines always has commanded the 
interest of the more stable-minded, and— 
if one may venture to prophesy—it always 
will secure considerable attention, because 
what is human appeals to mankind. 
On the other hand, it is а mistake— 
we may say а common mistake—for 
the camera man to take up this or that 
line of work merely because he thinks 
it fashionable for the moment. Our 
advice to all workers 1$ the same, 
viz., stick to the class of subject which 
interests you chiefly, and never give 
fashion a thought, or if you do con- 
sider fashion at all, vou may console 
yourself with the thought that sooner 
or later fashion will work round your 
way, and place your own special class 
of work on the top—for the moment— 
and then replace it by some other, and 
so on all the way round the circle. 

The three prints selected for our 
study this week are all single-figure 
pictures, and all deal with what 
we may call simple home-like occupa- 
tions and scenes, viz., reading, writing, 
and “napping.” Now the first thing which 
strikes one in picture A,  * Leisure 
Moments," is that the figure 1s only one of 
several items which attract the spectator's 
attention. In other words, the picture 
needs concentration. Our eye is caught 
by the four pictures on the wall, the lustre 
ornament on the mantelpiece, then by 
some other object—a bag  possibly— 
hanging on the bell knob, etc. Then in 
the figure we have too many scattered 


B.—CauGut NAPPING. 


Technical data: 
IO ect; 


time of day, 2.30 p.m. ; 
ing process, Solio Р.О.Р., glossy. 


By R. J. Hill. 
Plate, Imperia! S.R.; exposure, 
i lens, R.R. ; stop. Fitr; time of day, $ p-m., 
Aprii; developer, M.Q. : printing process, Estona Sitk. 


small strong lights, viz., the hand and 
cuft near the lower margin, the patch of 
handkerchief showing in the pocket, which 
at first one takes for a defect in the nega- 
tive, the bit of shirt front, and so on. 
These are all small but distracting and 
weakening points to be avoided. 

In B, “ Caught Napping,” the back- 
ground and surroundings are of a rather 
simpler character ; but still, here we find 
the photograph frame and plant rather in 
our way, and long for their removal. The 
man's shirt cuff “ shouts " its presence 


A.—LkisvuRE MOMENTS. Ву H. Morrison. 


Technical data: Plate Imperial S.R. ; stop, ЕО; 
developer, pyre-soda ; print- 


too much. The two light masses of the 
newspaper at one end and sofa cushions 
at the other are too equal. One or 
other should have been either shifted or 
subdued. Comparing A and B, we see 
that the simplification in the scene B 
has done a good deal in the way of 
concentrating interest in the figure. 

It may be observed as a somewhat 
minor point, in B, that, viewing the 
face Нот below—i.e., so that we see 
the nostrils in the somewhat 
prominent manner—does not 
afford a very attractive view- 
point of a human face. The 
round corners of the print are 
a mistake, and, indeed, this 
style of trimming always seems 
to suggest the lid of a box 
of chocolates or something of 
that kind. It has а kind of 
" cheap апа nasty look." 
Common experience points in 
the direction of sticking to 
straight edges and right-angled 
corners, unless some very excep- 
tional case arises, such, for 
instance, as a design for a fan, 
hand screen, lamp shade, ог 
some such specific form that 
has to he accommodated. 


In ( * Portrait,” we 
have а simpler arrangement. 
This is notably the case as re- 
gards the background. The 
chief thing which strikes one 
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here is the ugly light-patch made by the 
back of the sitter's left hand. Not only 
does this come as an awkward shape and 
disturbing patch of light, but also it 
seems to us that the hand here placed 
is not quite natural. One would imagine 
an old lady seated in this manner at a 
small table would more probably occupy 
both hands—i.e., one holding the paper, 
blotter, another letter, etc., and the right 
hand using the pen. 


The three little prints, therefore, show 
very well the necessitv for simplification 
of the composition when dealing with 
indoor portrait work, if the most effec- 
tive and "telling " results are wanted. 
There is always the danger of including 
to» much material, and when the sur- 
roundings of the sitter are of the “spotty” 
order, as in A, it 15 difficult to decide 
whether the photograph is to be regarded 
as an incomplete record of the contents 
of the room, in which the sitter is merely 
an incident, or whether a portrait is the 
primary object. The simplicity of the 
treatment of the figure and its surround- 
ings in C adds dignity to the result, 
and concentrates the interest оп the 
portrait. 


With regard to technicalities of A, B, 
and C, A is somewhat fiat in lighting, 
i.e., more side light and shade wanted 
to give roundness and modelling about 
the head. The coat part is lacking 
in form, indicating under-exposure. In 
B we have more light and shade about the 
head, giving better modelling; but here 
again the coat part is too much one 
formless patch of blackness, indicating 
under-exposure. 

In C the exposure has been ample, 
but here also the light falls on 
the figure in a direction from too near 
the camera, so that we get all light and 
no shadow. In all pictorial work we must 
always remember the fundamental fact 
that it is light and shade which makes a 
picture interesting, and badly arranged 
light and shade will ruin the best subject 
that we can find. 


C.—PoRTRAIT Ву Е. V. Donner. 


Technical data: Plate, /mperial S.R.: exposure, 
JO secs. ; lens, Ross Portrait; (ine of day, 5 p-m., 
May ; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
Imperial Р.О.Р. 
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Awarded a Beginners! Prize in the Weebly Competition, 


THE BRIDGE. 


tA Koval Bromide 
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) second y 


sulphide toned. 
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expo 


stop, Firs; 


Beck Symmetrical; 


lens, 


Imperial special rapid; 


al data: Plate, 


Techni 


JO а.т., April; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Kodak 
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By Тн. and О. HOFMEISTER. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond Street, W 
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“WHAT МЕХТ?” 1 1 | [ Ву E. О. НОРРЁ, Е.Е.Р.5. 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. 
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The Special Autumn Number of Tue A. P. AND P. М. 
will be published this year on October 11th. As in 
previous special issues, extra pages 
of pictures and seasonable articles 
will be notable features. Our 
readers are reminded that many of 
the previous А. P. Specials have been ‘‘ sold out” 
immediately on publication, so to avoid disappointment 
orders for THE А. P. Autumn Number should be placed 
with newsagents, bookstalls, or dealers early. 

e © & 

Judging from the success of the London Salon of 
Photography, there is no doubt that pictorial photo- 
graphy enters on a new and revived 
phase of existence in this country in 
the future. On no previous occasion 
has a photographic exhibition been so 
highly spoken of by the general Press, and no show of 
its kind, within our recollection, has received so many 
flattering notices. Practically every leading daily and 
weekly paper in London, and many in the provinces, 
have devoted considerable space—in some cases as 
much as two columns—to the pictures. The exhibition, 
however, deserves all the praise that can be lavished 
upon it, although we have no doubt that some of the 
notices have been influenced by the high reputation and 
position of the gallery itself. The Fine Art Society’s 
galleries are generally admitted to be of the finest and 
best known in the West End, and the Royal patronage 
of the important shows of work by the leading British 
and foreign artists that are held here all the year round 
is sufficient to render the success of the Salon of Photo- 
graphy assured, without taking into account the large 
photographic following that is attracted every day. 

э е & 

Apart from this, the opinion of every visitor to the 
Salon has been in the highest terms of praise, both for 

the high standard of the pictures them- 

ITS SINGLE selves and for the general arrangements. 

DETRACTOR. We notice a contemporary, who tried its 

best a short time ago to belittle the 
formation of the Camera Club—which is now 
so great a  success—has set itself the ѕоте- 
what ungrateful task of trying to do the same for 
the London Salon of Photography. It spoils its 


<“ THE A. Р." 
AUTUMN NUMBER. 


THE SALON 
SUCCESS. 


The Weekly Competition 
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case, however, with such a series of inaccuracies as 
to render the article quite a humorous effort. Possibly 
the writer intended it to appear on the back page. In 
the meantime our readers should call at the Fine Art 
Society’s Galleries їп New Bond Street, and see and 
enjoy the exhibition, which remains open until Oct. 7th. 
$e Ge c 
An article of more than usual interest to photo- 
graphers appears in the current issue of our con- 
temporary, The Drapers’ Record. 
THE CAMERA IN The title of the article is ‘‘ The Camera 
COMMERCE. in Commerce,’’ and it deals, in an 
intelligent and suggestive manner, 
with the advantages that the photograph has as a trade- 
compelling factor in modern business, provided the right 
sort of photograph is employed. The writer, who 
appears to know what he 1$ talking about, says that 
' to-day there is an increasing number of houses who 
make good use of ‘artistic power,’ photographically 
applied; in fact, the demand for such work 1$ greater 
than the supply. Thanks to their encouragement, good 
work is being accomplished in the field of pictorial 
publicity. There is a healthy tendency towards speciali- 
sation, some photographers confining themselves to the 
rendition of textures, some to hardware, and others to 
figure subjects. It is only a question of time for the 
mediocre camera-man to be replaced by the photographic 
artist. Every season more and better pictures are used 
as aids to salesmanship, and everv year more goods are 
sold by the help of photographs.’’ We commend the 
reading of this instructive article to our readers who 
are seeking a useful and remunerative outlet for their 
camera work. The article is illustrated with some 
excellent examples of the work of S. Elwin Neame. 
$ ә e 
A cash prize competition for amateur photographers, 
run on entirely original lines, is announced in our 
advertisement pages this week, by 
A NOVEL that well-known firm of photo- 
PRIZE COMPETITION. eraphers and trade  enlargers, 
Messrs. Frith and Co., of Reigate, 
Surrey. А perusal of the announcement will disclose 
both the simplicity of the conditions and the fact that 
Messrs. Frith first make the pictures from the amateurs’ 
negatives, and the entries are then made from these 
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prints. In this way a premium is put on good selection 
of the original subject, and as the photographer can 
depend on getting the very best made of his negatives 
by the firm’s staff of expert operators, he may thus 
not only have his pictures developed апа properly 
printed, but may win a valuable prize in addition. 
Every reader should read this prize scheme carefullv 
and send along a few exposures to be developed and 
printed or enlarged. 
o £ & 
We have on previous occasions expressed our admira- 
tion for the individua! work of manv of the members 
of that body of American pictorialists 
THE known as the '' Photo-Secession.’’ It is 
SELF-SEEKER. a pity, therefore, to note that Mr. Stieg- 
litz, of New York, who *'' bosses." the 
concern, adopts such curious methods to achieve 
notoriety at any price. Our readers may remember 
the two examples of work by Mrs. Annie Brigman, 
reproduced in THE А. P. “ Empire Number,” and our 
acknowledgment that they were reproductions. from 
photogravures in Camera Work and not from originals. 
Mr. Stieglitz promptly seized the opportunitv to write 
a long, abusive, and inaccurate letter to us, pointing out 
inter alia his own high moral standard and the entire 
wickedness of the Editor of THe A. P. It has since 
come to our knowledge that Mr. Stieglitz tried to in- 
duce the editors of photographic papers in America 
and England, and possiblv on the Continent, to publish 
this precious example of vituperation, for the purpose, 
we suppose, of injuring THe А. P. As the editors 
were gentlemen, he was told to mind his own business. 
Foiled in this direction, he has now published a series 
of five abusive and quarrelsome letters to editors (our- 
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selves included) and others, in the hopes, we imagine, 
that they may be quoted by the smaller fry of the photo- 
graphic world. "The title of the pamphlet—for some 
reason best known to himself—is ** Photo-Secessionism 
and its Opponents.’’ Не loudly trumpets his ideals, 
which appear to be of the self-seeking and get-off-the- 
earth type, and we note he carefully avoids publication 
of the replies to his letters. It is difficult to ascertain 
quite where the opposition to his pet schemes comes in 
—unless it is in his imagination—especially if we take 
as an example the letter to ourselves, which merely 
consists of an outbreak regarding the publication of the 
two pictures referred to in ТнЕ А. Р. No, Mr. Stieglitz, 
it is too thin. Hitting below the belt in this manner will 
never further your cause one iota. 
e o ё 

The uses or otherwise of boracic acid in development 
Is becoming a vexed question; it has long been recom- 
mended by Prof. Namias as a 
restrainer, and also as a sub- 
stitute for sodium bisulphite in 
amidol developers. Some 
experiments меге recently 
made Бу Underberg with two equal portions of an 
ordinary amidol developer, to one of which bisulphite 
was added and to the other boracic acid. Development 
was more rapid with the solution containing the boracic 
acid, but the image was much softer in character. The 
onlv conclusion drawn from the experiments was that 
bisulphite and boracic acid act in a similar way on a 
developer, but that the action of the bisulphite is more 
accentuated; also that, since the image is liable to be 
weak or flat when boracic acid is used, there is no 
advantage т substituting it for sodium bisulphite. 


SODIUM BISULPHITE 
AND BORACIC ACID 
IN THE DEVELOPER. 
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PRIZES FOR 


HE continued attention that this competition attracts is a 

good sign of the interest our readers take in both the 
advertisement and literary pages of THE A. P. AND Р. №. 
Letters containing attempts at the correct solutions arrive in 
great numbers by every post during the entire week, and the 
task of examining them is a heavy one. We are glad to note, 
however, that in most cases a friendly note of appreciation 
accompanies the communication. The solutions are not opened 
until Wednesday morning, in order to give readers living at a 
distance the same opportunity as those near at hand. "The first 
correct list examined in the competition which closed last Wed- 
nesday was sent by T. D. Hamilton, Research Laboratory, 2, 
Forrest Road, Edinburgh, to whom accordingly the guinea prize 
has been sent 


The following is a complete key to the quotations given : — 


* We endeavour to please all comers ": Halifax Photographic 
Co., p. 10 supp. 

“ For portability " : Watson, p. xviii. 

“ Attains a fine intensity " : * Tested Formule ” (art.), p. 265. 

* Meets the requirements of all": Thornton-Pickard, p. x. 

" Easy and safe to изе”: Burroughs Wellcome, p. 5 supp. 

“ Every article guaranteed perfect °’: City Sale and Exchange, 
р. iv. 

“ First.rate results with short exposures ”’: 

“ Delightful in the hand ``: Marion, p. vii. 

* The original gaslight paper ": Kodak, p. xix. 

“It is a sound investment " : Wratten and Wainwright, p. 11 
supp. 

`` Conspicuous at the exhibitions ”: 

* Bold but true ": Lizars, p. v. 

“Will give you bright, plucky prints " : 

'* Send vour camera for one to be fitted `: 

* Greatly facilitates the composition of the picture "' : 
tons, p. xv. 

" А most artistic paper ": 

* Can be applied to either films or plates "' : 
supp. 


Dallmeyer, p. v. 


Paget, p. viii. 


Gevaert, p. xi. 
Emil Busch, p. ii. 
Hough- 


Chas. Zimmermann, p. xx. 
kentmere, p. 10 


OBSERVANT READERS. 


^ Does not leave anything to chance ": “ Negatives for Lan- 
tern Slide Making " (art.), р. 256. 

" The simple process ": Platinotype Co., p. xii. 

“ For critically perfect pictures ": Ross, p. vi. 

This Week's Competition. 

A selection of quotations from advertisements appearing in 
the present issue, and also two quotations from the literary 
pages are given below. We offer a guinea to the sender of the 
first correct solution opened after the first post has been received 
on Wednesday morning next, September 21. 

“ Of interest and profit to you." 

“ Send your trial order to-day." 

“ The more varied the subjects the better." 

“ Ensures permanence." 

“ Extraordinarily compact." 

“ Lowest prices charged.” 

“ Personal attention to every order." 

“ А rapid lens of great covering power." 

No trace of vibration." 

An enormous range of tones can be obtained." 
“ Readily understood by the beginner." 

Appears to be unique." 

A good print from anv negative." 

“ The most remarkable record of a holiday." 

“ Splendid results.” 

‘“ Exceeds others in efficiency.” 

“ The finest material." 

“ Individual taste." 

“ Write for further particulars.” 

“ Using back combination of lens.” 

This issue of THE A. P. AND Р. N. should be obtainable in 
every part of England on Monday, September 19, and not later 
than Tuesday morning in the most remote parts of the British 
Isles, so there should be no difficulty in getting copies in time. 

Competitors should copy out the above list, and write after 
each phrase the page and advertisement or article in which it 
is to be found. No one connected with THE А. P. AND P.N. 
may compete. The decision of the Editor will be final. 
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and serious in their art. 


Not the musty, 
fusty chestnut, Is 
photography art? but 
its inevitable sequel, Can photographers produce 
impressionistic work? In other words, though with 
a slightly different meaning, Does present-day photo- 
graphy exhibit a true personality, as distinguished from 
mannerism? 

The present monient presents for our contemplation 
in London a number of photographic productions—more 
or jess— which perhaps may bring us a step nearer to a 
precise answer to one or other of the above questions; 
but far be it from us to essay a solution to such eru- 
dite problems. Possibly the following Jottings may 
interest those who care for these speculations. 

Impreeeioniem— wheat ie it? 

The impressionist has been defined as the '' finished 
snap-shotter.’’ The question suggests itself, as to how 
far the hand camera, with its inevitable brief exposure, 
explains the trend of to-day's outdoor photography. In 
the minds of some—probably the majority—the notion 
prevails that a mental impression—and consequently a 
true impressionistic picture—must be acquired in a brief 
interval of time, a snap of the eyelids, a second or two 
at most. But is this so? May one not with equal 
truth be said to build up an impression of a scene as 
the result of many visits of various time durations? 

A man on his way to business every morning may 
pass along a street hundreds of times in all kinds of 
weather, and yet not be able to describe with even 
moderate accuracy any building he passes. Yet there 
is built up in his mind a very complete impression. 

Again, one may in a subconscious kind of way visit 
a scene and yet not acquire anything which can be fairly 
called an impression until the subconsciously acquired 
impression has gone through a kind of ripening, matur- 
ing process. 

Again, it is—or was a few years ago—very commonly 
supposed that for any picture to be impressionistic the 

greater part, if not all, of it must be fuzzy, smudgy, 
very dark or very light. In a word, manner of execu- 
tion was taken as the essential feature of the work. 
There are still a few people who similarly think that 
poetry must be in rhyme, or at least in metrical form. 

For all art, poetry included, of course, it is true from 
one point of view to say matter is evervthing, manner 
nothing, but from another point of view with equal 
truth one may say, subject is nothing, treatment is 
everything. How can these two apparently irrecon- 
cilable statements be reconciled? 

Again, with regard to definition (sharp focus), or its 
absence, let the young photographer ask himself the 
question: If fuzziness is essential, how can we have 


The answer will only be found by those who are sincere 
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THE ETERNAL QUESTION. a 


One that should be studied by every amateur photographer 
who wishes to make pictures. 


impressionism from the 
etcher, with his crisp lines? 
Let him call to mind the 
work of Phil May or R. Caldicot. A little 
quiet reasoning will inevitably lead the unpre- 
judiced thinker to the conclusion that every true 
impressionistic work is unique, in the sense that it is 
confined by no standards of definition, view angle, scale 
of tones, key, etc. 

It is important to reiterate this fundamental truth 
from time to time, because at fairly frequent intervals 
one meets with what one may call pious frauds. By 
this is meant a print from a plate fogged in the dark- 
room by light or chemical means, and entitled in such 
a way as to induce one to think it is representative of 
atmospheric fog or haze. The difference between the 
two effects is easily detected, and a natural feeling of 
resentment of course follows. The intention may be, 
doubtless is often, innocent enough, and due to lack 
of discrimination, combined with ån entirely wrong 
notion of what the impressionist is striving for. 

It is, we think, fairly well agreed among those best 
qualified to express opinion, that the rational and only 
satisfactory way to suppress detail, etc., is not by 
fuzzifying outline to any noticeable extent, but by 
subduing contrasts of tones. That is to say, a sharply 
defined gray object, relieved by a background only 
slightly lighter or darker, is less noticeable than И it 
had a fuzzy outline and a more contrastful background. 
In anticipation of a request for a definition of impres- 
sionism we are tempted to follow the archdeacon’s 
example, and say that our impression of an impres- 
sionistic picture is one which conveys an impression; 
which leaves us exactly where we were at starting—as 
indeed do most definitions; for do they not all involve 
further definitions of terms therein used, and so ad 
infinitum et absurdum ? 

Some Answers to the Question. 

However, it is fairly well agreed among those who 
elect to be regarded as impressionistic painters, and 
artists generally, that this method of work implies three 
things at any rate: | 

(1) Strong presentation of the essential features of 
the scene, with emphasis of some parts. 

(2) Suppression or omission of the unessential fea- 
tures. 

(3) Supreme regard to the picture as a «whole, so that 
it could not be added to or taken from without 
detriment. 

Thus, the successful impressionistic work is one that 
gives us a complete impression or sensation, inasmuch 
as it does not invite attention to any portion apart from 
the rest. 
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Moreover, it should convey to our minds the feeling 
of sincerity, 1.е., we must be led to imagine that the 
worker has not made the thing up ''out of his own 
head,’’ as the phrase goes, but that it is his impres- 
sion of a real scene that he saw. 

This is only saying, in other words, that impres- 
sionism must be based on truth—i.e., truth to the 
appearance of Nature—which is not always quite the 
same thing, as, say, truth to the facts of Nature. For 
one must not forget that Nature is made up of an 
infinitude of facts, and nothing but facts; and any 
poetry or art present is present not in Nature, but in 
our view or mind’s eye. 
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HE following method of 
F preparing a satisfactory 
1 printing paper is one that 
k wil Бе appreciated by many 
amateurs who desire a process that can be perfectly under 
control as regards fulness of tone and colour to suit any sub- 
ject or negative, yet can be easily made with any surface 
paper that may be desirable. 

The process will probably be known to many older 
workers, as, under the name of Kallitype, it was recom- 
mended, and, moreover, made commercially, many years 
ago. Considering its age and undoubted advantages, it 15 
somewhat curious that so little should be known nowadays of 
its possibilities and the method of working it. 

Newer readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. may therefore 
welcome the process as being practically fresh, and the fol- 
lowing notes on the preparation of the printing paper will 
afford a pleasing variety in the production of pictures. Not 
the least advantage of the process is its inexpensiveness, for 
it works out considerably cheaper than P.O.P., and not 
greatly in excess of the well-known “ blue print” process. 

Briefly put, the Kallitype process consists of sizing a paper 
with arrowroot, sensitising with a bath composed of ferric 
oxalate and silver nitrate, printing by exposure to light, 
developing with some such compound as borax, Rochelle 
salt, sodium phosphate, or a mixture of all three, fixing in 
an ammonical hypo bath, and finally washing to remove all 


soluble salts. 
Permanency 


The permanency of Kallitype prints was questioned when 
the process was first introduced; so far as my own experi- 
ence goes, the most common causes of fading are (1) the use 
of an impure paper, (2) improper sizing, (3) insufficient 
development, (4) insufficient fixing, (5) insufficient washing. 
The worker who avoids these troubles is not likely to have 
any faults to find with the keeping properties of his prints. 

The Paper. 

Almost any paper can be made to produce a print in this 
process, but if a common paper containing hypo and other 
impurities is used, the prints will not be permanent. The 
best papers are either rough or smooth drawing papers, such 
as Whatman’s, O. W. Paper Company’s, Schleicher’s, or 
Zander’s, Rives’ or Steinbach’s uncalendered papers, Schopf 
Papier No. 27, Scotch linen ledger papers, or Japanese 
tissues. Good note papers, such as vellum, cream laid, 
Berkshire, or Irish linen, are also very useful for smaller 
sizes. When selecting a paper, look out for water marks; 
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In a word, art is based on realism, but there are 
degrees of realism, and this is just what the camera 
man does not always remember. Personality means 
selection and rejection, i.e., impressionism. The same 
person does not always see the same thing in the same 
way. His personal equation varies—as some say—with 
his digestion or liver. How then can we all be expected 
to share one common impression? But yet we must all 
go to the same quarry for our building material. ‘* Art 
is art precisely because it is not nature,’’ but this does 
not imply that it is either super-natural or contra- 
natural, but nature passed through the selecting sieve 
of a human personality. 
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these will very often spell ruin by showing on the print. The 
finest paper of all is, of course, that made from linen, and 
specially prepared for photographic purposes. The transfer 
papers used in carbon printing are admissible, while silks 
and similar fabrics can be treated and used much the same 
as is done with platinum. 

Sizing the Paper. 

If the papers were to be sensitised and used without any 
preliminary treatment, the sensitising solutions would soak 
right through the paper, and the resulting image would 
appear flat, besides which, it would be much more difficult 
to get rid of the salts used during the process, thus causing 
the prints to fade. Especially would this be the case witn 
the various soft papers of open texture. 

It therefore becomes necessary to first of all give the paper 
a coat of some sizing material, and for this purpose a good 
sample of Bermuda arrowroot is hard to beat. Gelatine may 
be used, but is not so convenient to handle, tragacanth is 
almost valueless, agar-agar may be good, but for my own 
work I always use arrowroot. The procedure is as follows: 


Weigh out 180 grains of arrowroot, and measure out a pint 
of water. Distilled water—which may be obtained for a few 
pence per gallon at any chemist’s—should be used. Mix the 
arrowroot into a thin cream with a little of the water, and 
having heated the remainder to boiling, pour it on, stirring 
rapidly all the time. Put the resulting paste into a basin 
and boil in a saucepan of water for about fifteen minutes, or 
heat in an enamelled vessel on the naked fire for about five 
minutes, stirring rapidly and taking care not to burn. Put 
on one side to cool, and, when cold, remove the scum which 
will be found to have tormed on the surface, and strain 
through a piece of muslin which has been well washed. 


This paste will not keep, but as it costs very little to make, 
any which might be left over can be thrown away. Do not 
add anything to it as a preservative. There are several 
methods in use for applying the size; the best way, to my 
mind, is to use soft Turkish sponges for the process, and to 
fasten the papers to boards by means of drawing pins. 

It is better to have the boards rather smaller than the 
papers to be coated, as then the size is not so likely to run 
underneath and get on to the back of the paper. Three 
sponges are necessary, and these should be given a rinse in 
distilled water before being used. 

Take up some of the sizing solution on one sponge and 
apply it to the paper by drawing the sponge down the whole 
length of the paper in strokes, then, starting from one side, 
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repeat the process so that the sponge has crossed Из track 
and covered the whole of the paper. 

If the paper is very rough care must be taken that the size 
gets right down into the depressions, and sometimes it will be 
found necessary to dab the surface with the sponge. The 
second sponge is then applied in the same way, except that it 
should be squeezed out from distilled water; this evens up 
the coating, and works the solution into the paper. Finally, 
the third sponge is used to remove any superfluous size, and 
should be applied in the same manner as the others. The 
paper is then removed from the boards and hung up to dry, 
preferably on a line by means of clips. 

The drying will not take very long if the room is warm. 
In order to facilitate drying it is the custom of some workers 
to add about ten per cent. of methylated spirit to the size, 
but this is not really necessary, and I should imagine would 
be likely to set up some reaction tending to spoil the result. 
When dry the paper is ready to be sensitised. 


Sensitising the Paper. 
This operation should be carried out by gas or electric 
light. Very subdued daylight may also be used, but it is risky. 
There are several formule for making the sensitising 
bath. The following is exceedingly good and reliable :— 


SENSITISING FORMULA. 


Ferice oxalate «octo semet Cs nau ubi 75 gr. 
Oxalie- acid i rore pu OR reta P URS 5 to 10 gr 
Distilled- Water" анана наа debes I fluid oz 


Dissolve by gently warming, and, when dissolved, filter 
through filter or blotting-paper, and add 30 gr. silver nitrate. 
The idea of adding the oxalic acid is to bring the ferric 
oxalate in solution. The exact quantity is not very important, 
but should not exceed ten grains to the ounce. 

The sensitiser should be applied in exactly the same 
manner as the size, taking care, when using rough surfaced 
papers, to get the solution down into the depressions. The 
sensitising must be done as rapidly as possible, the idea 
being to get the whole surface covered before any one part 
dries. As the silver nitrate possesses the disagreeable power 
of blackening the fingers and finger-nails, contact with the 
sensitising solution should be avoided as much as possible, 
and it is just as well to wear rubber finger and thumb stalls. 
Even then the fingers should not be allowed to come in con- 
tact with the surface of the paper, or the decomposed silver 
nitrate on the finger stalls will be very likely to cause mark- 
ings which will eventually show on the print. 

As given in the formule, distilled water should always 
be used. If ordinary tap water is used the chlorides con- 
tained in it will react with the silver nitrate as soon as the 
two come together, producing silver chloride, which com- 
pound, of course, is not wanted, and the presence of which 
would only tend to completely spoil the print. Rain water is 
far preferable to spring or river water, but, if it 1s used, it 
requires very carefully boiling and filtering so as to get rid 
of all the organic matter present. 

When the paper is coated it should be dried in the dark, or 
at any rate 1n artificial light in a warm room, and is then 
ready for printing. 

Printing. 

The paper Is printed by exposing to daylight as with 
platinotype, and the exposed paper presents somewhat the 
same appearance—a faint brown image on a yellow ground. 
Printing should be carried on until the detail is just faintly 
visible in the densest parts. We have now an image made 
ар of ferric and ferrous salts, which, under the action of the 
developer, will reduce the silver nitrate to metallic silver, 
thus giving an image of that metal. 


Developing. 

Development is carried out by immersing the print in one 
of the following baths, and it will be noticed that on the salt 
used the tone of the finished print will depend. 

DEVELOPING FORMULA NO. 1. 


For pure black tones. 


БОГАХ У m I OZ. 
Rochelle salt (sodium-potassium tartrate)...... 3 oz. 
Distilled. Water lions eden oe Ea tant Ses IO OZ. 


I per cent. solution potassium bichromate 7 to 9 drams. 
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DEvELOPING FORMULA МО. 2. 
For sepia tones. 


Rochelle salt „аан боись j oz. 
1 per cent. solution potassium bichromate 4 to 5 drams. 
Distilled’ "Water «cie оо очи IO OZ. 

DEVELOPING FORMULA NO. 3. 

For warm maroon tones. 

Sodium tungstate ...... инете, I 02. 
Distilled: water 525: br cae E 10 OZ. 

DEVELOPING FORMULA No. 4. 

For purple tones. 

Boraks iles bp eerte che Renee redi qudd est 120 gr. 
Rochelle Salts cereals begs Forero d RU eo mene ttn 450 РТ. 
1 per cent. solution potassium bichromate... 10 drams 
Distilled: water 22225: m УЛО ЫЫ 10 OZ. 


The print is developed in a dish in exactly the same 
manner as a platinotype, except that instead of taking the 
print out as soon as the image attains its full vigour, it must 
be left in the developer for about ten or fifteen minutes. 
This is necessary in order to ensure that the iron salts shall 
be all dissolved. The presence of the iron salts is а most 
prolific cause of failure. In developing the large sizes it 
will be as well to immerse the print face downwards, and 
then at once to turn it over, breaking by a gentle touch of 
the finger-tip any air bubbles which mav have formed on the 
surface. The prolonged immersion in the developer will not 
produce over-development providing the exposure has been 
correctly timed. At the end of the mentioned time the 
prints are fixed in the following bath :— 


FIXING BATH. 


abr Wee E I OZ. 
Water ^ ЖООК deux tk КОК л I pint. 
880: Зима охааа она Е Ы Maced 120 mins. 


The prints are allowed to remain in the bath about ten 
minutes, when they are washed in running water for half an 
hour. 

Water-developed Kallitype. 

This is a modification of the above process, and one in 
which the only developer required is plain water. The 
formula for the sensitising bath is as follows : — 


No. 1. Green iron ammonium citrate ............ 110 gr. 
Distilled water ханаан е I OZ. 
NO. >... Тане acid. оон 20 рг. 
Distilled: Water аан ева ren vds I OZ. 
No. 3. Silver nitrate ...... нии 45 gr 
Distilléd Water ius. oro co E box deus I OZ. 
No. 4. Gelatine еее 30 gr. 
Distilled Water «iiic ere eia re e Cu Rs de I 02. 


The gelatine is dissolved by first soaking for ten minutes 
and then gently warming. Papers coated with this sensitiser 
do not require a preliminary sizing bath, as the gelatine is 
used for this purpose. The method of sensitising 1s as 
follows : —Measure out, say, half an ounce of the gelatine 
solution, and put it in a vessel standing in hot water. 
Measure out the same quantity of No. 1 and No. 2, and add 
to the gelatine. Measure out the same quantity of No. 3 and 
add a few drops at a time, stirring the while. Apply the 
solution warm, either with a sponge or a flat camel-hair 
brush, and as soon as it has soaked in, hang up to dry. 

Printing is carried out the same as in the previous pro- 
cesses, except that it is usually necessary to carry it rather 
further, and the print is developed by immersing it in clean 
water for about three minutes. The image is of a reddish 
brown colour, which, when the paper is transferred to the 
fixing bath—consisting of a solution of hypo, то gr. to an 
ounce of water—changes to a most artistic brown colour. 
After fixing, the prints are washed for about half an hour in 
running water, which operation completes the process. 

Before leaving the subject I would like to point out that 
a considerable amount of control over the results 1s allowed 
by the quantity of sensitising solution which is used. If the 
solution is used sparinglv the result will have the charming 
appearance of a careless wash drawing; by using more of 
the sensitiser a deeper and morc solid image will result. 
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ELEPHOTOGRAPHY 
IN THE GARDEN. 


A PRACTICAL NOTE FOR 
THE HOME-WORKER. 


By T. W. DONALD. 


SPECIAL TO ' THE A. P. AND Р. М.” 


b 


Mr. CRABTREE’S interesting article in 

» THE A. P. AND Р. М. of the 31st of 

WV. L Y May last showed what could be done in 

п the way of photographing wild flowers 

at close quarters. I have recently been 

attempting the photography of flowers, relatively at а dis- 

tance—with a telephoto lens—and write these notes as a 

rough guide for others who may wish to try the same thing, 
but are perhaps deterred by its supposed difficulties. 

The photographs which accompany this article are not 
selected for any supposed artistic qualities, but to show how 
comparatively easy it is to get with a telephoto lens and a 
moderate exposure results which for definition and clearness 
can hardly be distinguished from the products of a good 
positive lens, but with the added advantage of perfect per- 
spective in relation to size. 

For garden work, although an advantage, extreme rigidity 
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Magnification, б times; distance, 9 feet ; exposure, 
4 secs. ; positive lens, Fl11; Imperia! N.F. plate. 
in the camera and tripod is not so essential 
as in other branches of telephotography, 
and the reason is simply this, that, no 
matter how immovable your apparatus, 
you cannot control the movements of your 
subject, so you are compelled to choose 
calm weather in which the risk of vibration 
even with light cameras and tripods is 
reduced to a minimum. 
It would also seem as if the generally 
more or less downward pointing position 
of the camera tended to steady it. Per- 
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Magnification, 3} times ; distance, 7 feet; exposure, 3 secs. ; positive 
lens, 63; Barnet Super speed plate. 


sonally, I find that a 5 by 4 postcard size camera of 
the Sanderson type, fixed on an Ashford “ Giraffe” 
stand, is quite rigid enough for the purpose. For such work 
as this a long hood is not necessary. The lens used in my 
case 15 a Goerz Celor of 6 inches focus, and a Goerz tele- 
negative of 23g inches focus in a Goerz mount. Imperial 
М.Е. plates seem very satisfactory, either with or without a 
screen. The procedure of taking the photographs is simple 
in the extreme. After deciding what magnification should 
be used, the flowers were focussed with the positive lens at 
its full aperture at F/4.8. It is wonderful how much light 
this aperture will pass, even at six and seven magnifications. 
When the subject is moderately sharp the lens is stopped 
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down as far as seems necessary to get the requisite depth of 
focus. Then comes the exposure calculation. My plan is 
to take the exposure for a “strong” or possibly “very 
strong” foreground from Burroughs and Welcome’s Diary, 
and multiply the result by the square of the magnification. 
To insure that the calculation for the exposure thus found is 
approximately correct, it may be checked by an exposure 
meter of the Watkins type in terms of the aperture of the 
telephoto lens system. 

Suppose, according to the Diary, the exposure for the 
positive lens at F/11 is one second. The exposure for a 
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magnification of six times would be thirty-six seconds. Now, 
with the positive lens at F/11, and a six-times magnification, 
the aperture of the telephoto lens would be F/66. Тез the 
light and set F/66 on the Watkins’ meter against your plate 
speed. The time of the exposure should give a reading of 
about thirty-six seconds. 

Telephotography has a fascination and a charm difficult to 
analyse, but very real. Its requirements have been wonder- 
fully simplified in recent years, and photographers who have 
got tired of “the ordinary thing” would do well to consider 
its claims. 
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ATELY we have heard much respecting the “ inefficiency " 
of diaphragmatic shutters, the type used by the vast majority 
of amateur photographers. Accordingly, the average man has an 
uneasy feeling that he is using a vastly inferior instrument, 
which must have a bad effect upon his work, and he concludes 
that the only shutter worthy of the name is the focal-plane. 
“ Efficiency," however, is а much abused word, and the two 
types of shutters have their own particular functions to fulfil. 
nfortunately, it is the case that the speed markings of 
diaphragmatic shutters in general are grossly inaccurate, and no 
amount of explanation in favour of the manufacturers can alter 
the fact. The careful man, having calculated his exposure by 
means of a meter, and knowing the speed of his plate, finds that 
his calculations are mal-affected by his shutter’s speeds being 
incorrect. 
Pros and Cons. 

To make clear the reai value of the diaphragmatic shutter, let 
us take it when at its worst, according to its detractors, that is, 
when working at its highest speeds, and with the lens at open 
aperture; it is admitted that with small apertures, and at slow 
speeds, this type has a high efficiency. For simplicity's sake 
take the case of a lens having a full aperture of F/6, the shutter 
being of the simple iris type used at its top speed, which is 
stated to be about 1-200th second іп the case of the best shutters. 
The exposure is reckoned as the time which elapses between the 
blades opening and closing; the efficiency is reckoned as the 
ratio between the amount of light actually admitted, and that 
which would be admitted during the duration of the exposure 
did the shutter take no time in opening or in closing. 

It will be obvious that in the case of this simple iris shutter 
the exposure takes place through a gradually opening stop, 
which, after it has reached open aperture, becomes a gradually 
decreasing stop. Now in the conditions stated there will be no 
effective light action on the plate during an appreciable portion 
of the motion; thus the plate will not be affected before the 
opening iris reaches an approximate aperture of F/16, neither 
will it be affected after the iris has closed to this aperture. И 
is clear that the real exposure only takes place between these 
limits; that is to say, the effective or photographic exposure 
and the mechanical exposure (usually termed °“ the exposure," 
and which therefore will be referred to as such) are two entirely 
distinct things. 

A Valuable Quality of the Between-lens Shutter 

usually Overlooked. 

The “ stopping" process in the case of a diaphragmatic 
shutter exposure increases the depth of focus, as the lens works 
at F/6, when the exposure is at its greatest intensity, while the 
action of opening and shutting may be reckoned for practical 
purposes as comparable with the use of a smaller stop. This is 
the explanation of the fact which must have impressed itself 
upon the users of both types of shutters, that greater distinct- 
ness and depth of definition is found when a diaphragmatic 
shutter is used, compared with a similar oase when the focal- 
plane shutter is employed. 

The real efficiency of the diaphragmatic shutter, though, is 
increased by other causes. During the first portion of the open- 
ing the shutter works at a comparatively slow speed, owing to 
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the inertia of the mechanism. The 
slow action takes place during the 
time when there is no light action 
upon the plate, which accounts for 
the fact that during slightly more 
than one-quarter of the exposure there 
is no light action. Then the momen- 
tum comes into play, the normal aver. 
age speed being reached during the 
full exposure, the acceleration being 
greatest again when there is no light action, during the time the 
blades are closing. Hence the very defects inevitable to a spring- 
worked mechanism increase the effectiveness of the diaphragma- 
tic shutter, though it has a contrary effect in the case of the 
focal-plane shutter when the amount of light admitted is greater 
at the beginning than at the end of the exposure. 

It is evident from the above that the effective exposure is of 
shorter duration than the mechanical exposure, which will show 
of what little practical value even accurately graduated exposure 
speeds would be, when merely based on the time elapsing be- 
tween the opening and closing of the shutter. 


Comparisons in Favour of the Diaphragmatic Shutter. 


A consideration of the above facts will show that the dia- 
phragmatic shutter by no means cuts a sorry figure compared to 
the focal-plane, but that in practical use it has manifest advan- 
tages in these respects. It should not be forgotten that most of 
the claims for the focal-plane shutter are based on the assump- 
tion that it works in the focal-plane itself, though it is compul- 
sory that it should work in advance of that plane. This latter 
fact greatly affects its true efficiency, as the theoretical amount 
of light does not reach the plate. In the case of a slit smaller 
than the aperture of the lens, the loss of light is very consider- 
ably, more than half, indeed, in the case of the smaller slits 
employed in obtaining high speeds. During any period of the 
slit’s travel, only those pencils of light from the lens’ centre 
have free admission to the plate, the other pencils from the top 
and bottom of the lens being cut through by the blind. 


A Recent Improvement. 

One drawback of the ordinary diaphragmatic shutters is that 
they do not admit of a homogeneous influx of light, owing to the 
blades opening and shutting from the same position; the light 
passes between the open spaces of the blades admitting a great 
amount of light upon the same portion of the plate, though to a 
certain extent this is equivalent to the employment of a stop. 
The difficulty, however, has been got over in the case of one 
shutter by the blades closing in a different position to that 
when they opened.* In the case of such a shutter, it is evident 
that the illumination received by the plate is equable, the mar. 
gins receiving an additional illumination, counteracting the 
vignetting inevitable in the case of any large-aperture lens. 

The user of the ordinary between-lens shutter, however, mav 
rest happy in the knowledge that his instrument, from a practical 
point of view, really is highly effective and as efficient as 
any other type. 


* The Multi-speed shutter sold by Меззгя, Ross, Ltd., is referred to here. 
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JOURNAL- 
ISM 16 а 
topsy-turvy 
world. It 
is а stage 
on which 
one man in 
his time 
plays many 
parts. 
When the 
Editor said, '' There's Ward Muir; 

he's a good sort of fellow, and I'm 
| sorry for him, but there's no help for 

it; he must be among the men you've 

met," І began piecing together a 
memory picture, which illustrates pretty well the whirli- 
gig character of my subject's profession. 

Years ago—how many doesn't matter—I had a peep 
into a small room in a building which was then, what- 
ever it may be now, the central beehive of the jour- 
nalistic hum. It looked down upon a scene from which 
Dante might have got inspiration for his '' Inferno ’’— 
the courtvard of the publishing office of an evening 
newspaper. 

In the room were two men and an office boy. The 
office boy had the easiest chair, and read the papers all 
day long. Тһе two men sat in hard chairs, and drove 
their pens and ploughed their scissors hour after hour. 
One of them was Ward Muir. You could identify him 
because at that period he used to have a printing-frame 
cooking outside his window. 

It was not a very suitable atmosphere for photo- 
graphic operations, but no doubt the printing of some 
water-lilies or svlvan scenery was no whit retarded be- 
cause two newsbovs happened to be having a twentv- 
round ‘‘ scrap ” in the courtvard below. 

Ward Muir was then engaged upon a weekly paper, 
the name of which I have forgotten. I onlv remember 
that it was a paper for voung ladies of the suburbs, and 
devoted to the scientific, artistic, and philosophic pur- 
suits which the average young lady makes her own. 

I was told bv his companion—the gentleman who was 
“ Lady Clare,” bv the wav, and did the fashion notes 
that Ward Muir was '' Margaret," I think, and dealt 
with such problems as to whether one should kiss one's 
cousins, and how to bring the voung men to propose, 
and how to make pa see things in a proper light. 1 
have no idea what would have happened had one of 
these voung ladies come personally to see ‘‘ dear Mar- 
garet "; perhaps he had prepared a subterranean exit 
leading to the smoke-room of the Camera Club. 

1 gathered also—of course I тау have been fooled 
all along—that when a problem of etiquette requiring 
particularlv delicate handling came his way, he flew 
to his beloved Edinburgh, mounted the Great Scott 
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monument, and got his hand in by playing for a while 
with the lights and shades of Princes Street. 

But that was when Ward Muir was very young. Long 
since past its frivolous youth, his pen has distinguished 
itself in serious literature, has been responsible for verse 
and prose in papers of the standing of the Spectator, 
and has found an entrée among the best editors. And 
his pictorial progress has gone along side by side. He 
has entertained us in successive Salons and elsewhere 
with pictures, and has written dozens of practical illus- 
trated articles for THE A. Р. AND Р. N. His latest 
novel, ‘t The Amazing Mutes,” will shortly be on the 
bookstalls, and should attract universal attention. 

Ward Muir's connection with pictorial photography 
goes considerably back into history. Т do not know 
whether it would be straiming a point to call this young 
and enthusiastic worker one of the godfathers of the oil 
process. The wicked perpetrator of that process, one 
Rawlins, suddenly realising the nature of his crime, 
disguised himself with the aid of his own pigments, and 
fled to his North of England fastnesses. 

In his absence they seized Ward Muir, perhaps be- 
cause of a certain physical resemblance to the deeply- 
dyed criminal, or perhaps because of a likeness in evil 
spirit and malign intention. At any rate, poor Ward 
Muir, in the early part of 1904, finding his life likelv 
to ebb awav, telegraphed Rawlins to the effect that he 
was sinking rapidly, and at last saved the situation bv 
getting G. E. H. R. to come and face the music, and 
give the first public demonstration of his black art. 

Much has happened since then, but all of it has found 
Ward Muir an amateur of the amateurs, using his 
camera from a pure love of nature and human nature, 
always fresh and buoyant, always greeting the great 
Mother—and everybody else—with a smile, if so be 
that he may charm a smile from her. Не has a knack 
of trving to do impossible things—to catch on his plate 
the glisten of the gossamer or some new frolic of the 
frost. He loathes F/64 with a great big loath. In- 
deed, he is a child of Nature turned journalist, and finds 
in the buttercups of an English meadow, or the reflec- 
tions of Lake Thun, 
or the рау of 
sunlight in an 
Italian bv-wav, or 
in his Kentish gar- 
de n, whispered 
secrets infinitelv 
more beautiful, and 


more entrancing, 
and тое mys- 
terious thar those 


which came to him 
in the davs of long 
ago when he was 
``’ Margaret.” 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS I HAVE MET. 
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A STUDY IN PROFILE. By C. YARNALL ABBOTT. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Fine Art Society,-448, New Bond Street, W. 
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From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. 
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SOME SWEET DRYAD МАШ. Ey Miss KATE SMITH. 
е 
A 


September 20, 1910. 


HAVE recently been look- 
| ing through several of 

the portfolios which are 
periodically sent to the society 
of which I am a member, and 
] have been very forcibly 
struck with the seeming lack 
of interest taken in the 
mounting of the photographs. 
4ne percentage of tastefully 
and artistically mounted 
prints is exceedingly low. So 
long as tinted sheets of some 
description are used for the 
setting of the pictorial gem, 
this seems to be the only con- 
sideration worth troubling 
about. As to their suitability 
as regards tint or tone, this 
apparently (to them) trivial 
matter never seems to enter 
the heads of a vast number of 
photographers. 

It must be conceded, however, that some amount of study 
and naturally good taste are a sine дий non for the produc- 
tion of artistically mounted photographs. 

Further examples might be mentioned, of cockled mounts, 
mounts decorated with blotches of dried mountant, prints 
stuck down “in parts,” etc. The average amateur must 
exercise more care in the mounting of his photographs if his 
productions are to justify their existence. 

Some Points on Harmony and Contrast. 

A few general hints on the artistic mounting of photo- 
graphs may be submitted for the guidance of such as are 
doubtful as to their abilities in this direction. 

Firstly.—Black and white for borders and final mounts 
should be used with the utmost caution. Black may be used 
for a very narrow border next a very dark print, but not 
otherwise, as it tends to detract somewhat from the depth of 
the shadows. White acts in a similar manner with regard to 
the high lights, but in the opposite direction, i.e., it degrades 
them. For a narrow border next the print, use a tint that 1s 
a little darker than the deepest tones in the picture. | 

Secondly.—For a final mount (the mount proper), it is 
generally advisable 10 use a paper which harmonises with 
the colour of the print—z.e., browns for brown prints, greys 
for black and white prints, and so on. Sometimes a print, 
sav a toned bromide, comes out of the sulphiding bath a 
muddy brown. To increase the brightness and enrich the 
colour, such a print should be placed upon а mount of a 
light grey—a grey tending to bluc, but not by any mcans a 
pronounced blue. Red-chalk-coloured prints, also, when 
placed on a mount of this tone, have an added brilliancy not 
obtainable by any other scheme of mounting. 

Thirdly.—Pure black and white prints, such as platino- 
types, untoned bromide, and gaslight prints, should be 
mounted on neutral greys, otherwise the “colour” equili- 
brium of the picture is bound to be upset, e.g., on a brown 
mount the print will incline to blueness, while, on the other 
hand, if a green mount be employed, the print will assume a 
purplish tint. | 

Fourthly.—To preserve the delicacy of а print in a light 
key, a mount of a light tone should be employed ; if a dark 
mount be used the shadows will undoubtedly suffer in the 
conflict, for, by contrast, they will be lightened in tone. 

Similarly, a dark print should be placed on a dark mount 
to preserve the depth of топе. If a light mount be used, the 
print will appear too dark. 
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Method and Taste in Mounting Photographs.‏ 


SOME HINTS FOR PORTFOLIO AND EXHIBITION WORKERS. 
By HERBERT MILLS. ж 


Special to ** The 2. P. & Р N.” 


If, however, the print is not considered sufficiently dark in 
tone, then it becomes necessary to mount on a paper of a 
lighter tint. Conversely, to add lightness to a print, a darker 
mount is necessary. But it should be clearly understood 
that the darker the mount, the “flatter” the picture tends 
to become. 

A Practical Hint on Print-trimming. 

The foregoing notes will, I hope, help to disperse most of 
the doubts which may arise in the mind of the photographer 
who conscientiously strives and aims at mounting his photo- 
graphs in an artistic manner. It may be taken as an axiom 
that a photograph taken for a pictorial result, if not worth 
a little trouble in the mounting of it, is certainly unworthy 
of the labour spent in the production of it. 

A word about trimming may not inappropriately conclude 
my remarks. 

The tools I use are a pocket-knife, a sheet of cardboard for 
cutting upon, and the half of a 15 by 12 negative (a 
“waster ”). Down one side of the latter the gelatine is 
scraped off to a width of about an inch. The remainder is 
left on to prevent the glass slipping about when trimming. 
The clear glass edge enables me to see exactly how much I 
am trimming off, and at the same time ensures perfect 
parallelism of the borders. 

For narrow borders I trust to the accuracy of my eyesight. 
Beyond half an inch or so [ test with a steel pocket rule, fold- 
ing into three—an indispensable tool, and one which 1 should 
recommend every photographer to possess. 

In gauging the parallelism of a border, the head is turned 
sideways, so that the line of the eyes is parallel with the 
cutting edge. It is then quite an easy matter to determine 
whether the edges are parallel or not. 
gase 
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WILLIAMS’ BROMOIL BLEACHING SOLUTION. 


E have recently had an opportunity of thoroughly testing 
the new bleaching solution introduced a short time ago 
by Mr. $. Н. Williams, and put on the market by Griffin's, of 
Kingsway. This firm has always been well to the fore in all 
inatters connected with the oil and bromoil processes, and in 
this alternative bleaching solution they provide for the amateur 
yet another method of preparing bromide prints for pigmenting. 
The Williams bleacher has the advantage of rendering the acid 
bath unnecessary, but those workers who have dealt success- 
fully with the original method will find that for the best 
results a somewhat different type of print is required. For the 
older method a print fully developed and rich in shadow deposit 
is most suitable. In our hands this type of bromide print 
proved quite unsuitable when the Williams bleacher was used, 
although highly satisfactory results were obtained with similar 
prints using the older formula. Оп the contrary, a somewhat 
thin and flat print, one difficult to pigment satisfactorily when 
the older method was employed, proved just the thing for the 
newer process. 

Brietly, the directions for using the Williams bleacher are 
as follows: The dry print is flooded with the bleacher, and the 
bleaching is complete in a few minutes. The print is washed 
for a few minutes in water at 70 to 90 deg. F., then fixed 
for five minutes in hypo 14 oz., water 20 oz. After another 
short washing, the print is ready for pigmenting, or may be 
dried for future use. 

The chief claim made for the new bleacher is that it does 
away with the acid bath in the preparation of the bleached print, 
but as it substitutes warm water of a certain temperature in its 
place, many workers may prefer the older method. И, neverthe- 
less, appears to be certain in its results when dealing with thinly 
developed prints that would be difficult to save with the older 
formula, and if only for this quality alone, should be at hand in 
the work-room of every bromoil worker. The Williams bleacher 
is sold in bottles, with complete instructions, at 1s. 3d., and is 
obtainable from most dealers, or direct from Griffin's, Kings- 
way, W.C. 
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TRICOLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Mr. E. T. Butler’s Three-Negative One-Exposure. Method. 
Special to °“ The A. P. and P. N.” 


HE lay press has given considerable prominence to the 

system of tricolour photography which bears the name of 
Mr. Edwin T. Butler, and which, after twelve years of patient 
work, has now been brought within the range of general utility. 
Long before the one-plate methods of colour photography were 
heard of, Mr. Butler was showing results obtained by his 
own three-negative, one-exposure process. Although сотрага- 
tively little has been heard of it in photographic circles during 
the last two or three years, the work has been pressed to a 
successful issue, and now, under the agis of the Royal Botanic 
Society, it is being brought fully into the public view. 

That society appears to be doing everything in its power to 
encourage colour record work, doubtless realising the great aid 
which colour photography will be in botany, particularly in the 
studv of tropical plants. А photographic circle has been formed 
within the membership, with Mr. Butler as chairman, and those 
who desire to try the simplified procedure for themselves must 
wait for the meeting of this circle early next month, when Mr. 
Butler will give the first public demonstration of his process. 
Mr. Butler is reserving himself for this occasion, and has had 
to decline the invitations which have reached him from other 
clubs and societies to expound it before them. 

Although doubtless new to the public generally, Mr. Butler's 
patent one-exposure camera has been well known in the photo- 
graphic world for some time past, and was described in these 
columns as long ago as June, 1908. Indeed, the story of the 
efforts of this worker to arrive at a practical single-exposure 
colour camera makes a stimulating chapter in modern photo- 
graphic history. 

His first attempts were made with a camera in which a triple 
exposure was necessary. Then he aimed at securing a camera 
which would divide the spectrum into six segments, and which, 
with a pair of stereoscopic lenses, would allow of the simul. 
taneous exposure of two triple sets of negatives, one set taking 
the primary colours, red, green, and blue, the other set taking 
the secondary colours, orange, blue-green, and violet. 

Still working with a view to securing stereoscopic results, he 
simplified this camera by reducing the reflectors to a single re- 
flecting screen, taking two negatives bv direct, and two by 
reflected light. There were still difficulties, however, and the 
goal of his ambition, ultimately reached, was a camera that 
at one exposure should give a set of tricolour negatives, which, 
in printing, should vield colour results capable of being viewed 
by the unaided eye. 

In this way a simplified form of stereoscopic hexochromatic 
camera was arrived at, one image being taken by direct, and 
two by reflected light. It contained two semi-transparent ге- 
flecting screens, the first of which reflected a portion of the ravs 
to the first sensitive plate, but allowed those portions for the 
second and third plates to pass through it, while the second 
reflecting screen reflected a further portion of the rays to the 
second plate, and allowed those for the third plate to pass 
through. The two reflecting screens were placed parallel to one 
another at an angle of 45 degrees to the axis of the rays passing 
through the lens. 

Thus the image-forming beam of light comes in through the 
lens, and part of it travels through the first sheet-glass reflector, 
fixed at 45 deg., the light that is reflected passing to the first 
plate through a filter, and the light which passes through the 
first reflector, meeting a second reflector placed parallel to the 
first, is in part reflected to the second plate by way of another 
filter, and in part—i.e., the direct beam—transmitted onwards to 
the third plate behind this second reflector. 

It is stated that from these negatives not only can transparen- 
cies and colour prints on paper be obtained, but screen negatives 
can be available for direct printing upon zinc or copper blocks 
for the three-colour process, and it is hoped that the process 
itself may prove very adaptable to book or magazine illustration, 
and may mean a considerable simplification and cheapening of 
the present method of producing three-colour blocks. 

The single exposure may, we understand, in certain lights, be 
an instantaneous snapshot, and varies from this up to twelve 
seconds. The colours obtained are very soft and natural. Some 
examples have been shown at the club.house of the Roval 
Botanic Society, and have excited general admiration. The 
method has been principally applied to botanical subjects, but 
landscapes, etc., have been included. 

We shall keep our readers informed of the development of 
this process, and, as soon as possible, furnish a report of the 
first demonstration of it. 
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The Camera Club.— Mr. H. Philp has been appointed secretary 
of the Camera Club, and will be pleased to send full particulars 
regarding membership to those desirous of joining. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
The formal opening of the Club will take place on Thursday, 
October 13th. Full details will be announced at the earliest 
moment. 

Coventry Photographic Club.—Mr. С. E. Band, 27, Allesley 
Old Road, Coventry, is now secretary of this club, vice Mr. 
J. B. Stanley, who is leaving for India. 

Entries for the Fifth Print Competition, open to members of 
societies affiliated with the R. P. S., close on November 3o. Par- 
ticulars of the competition will be forwarded on application to 
the secretary, 35, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

A Specimen Enlargement made with Lancasters Ellipsoid 
enlarger, which does away with the use of expensive condensers, 
will be sent free with full particulars on application to J. Lan- 
caster and Son, Ltd. (Dept. 5), Broad Street, Birmingham. 

The Thirteenth Traill-Taylor Memorial Lecture will be de- 
livered at 35, Russell Square, London, W.C., on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 27, at 8 p.m. The title of the lecture is “ Photography 
by Invisible Rays," and will be delivered by Professor В. W. 
Wood. Visitors will be welcome. 

Proposed Photographic Society at Bushey (Негіз). — Ihe ques- 
tion of forming a photographic society for Bushey and Oxhey, 
Herts, is under consideration. Will any persons desirous of 
joining such a society kindly communicate with Mr. Н. С. Tray- 
foot, 11, Kingsfield Road, Oxhey, Watford? 

A Special Salon Issue of the French journal, Photo-Gazette, 1$ 
now published, containing a number of excellent half-tone repro- 
ductions on art paper of the principal photographs shown at 
the salons of the Paris Photo-Club. Copies can be obtained of 
M. L. Geisler, r, Rue de Medicis, Paris. (Price 6d.) 

The 1911 Exhibition of the Birmingham Photographic Society 
will be held from Februarv 25 to March 12. Entrv forms for 
foreign exhibitors are now readv, and can be obtained from Mr. 
Lewis Lloyd, Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham. The com- 
mittee would be very pleased to obtain, as in previous years, a 
representative selection of foreign work. 

Illingworth's £100 *'' Enitone " Competition.—Owing to the 
very large number of entries received, and the high standard 
of excellence displaved in the majority of the prints submitted, 
the judging has taken much longer than anticipated. The task 
of making the final selection is now in progress, and Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer, who has kindlv consented to act in the capacity of 
judge, will make his award known on an early date. The svc- 
cessful competitors will be informed of their success by letter. 


The Photographic Section of the Lincoln Art and Industrial 
Exhibition, organised by the Lincoln Amateur Photographic 
Society, will be held at the Technical Schools, Monk's Road, 
Lincoln, from November 14 to 19. There are seven open classes, 
five members’ classes, and a class specially devoted to the mem- 
bers of the newly formed East Anglian Photographic Federation. 
The judge will be A. H. Blake, M.A. Entry forms are obtain- 
able from the hon. sec., Arthur Smith, The Museum, Lincoln. 


The Sheffield Photographic Society’s Winter Syllabus has just 
been issued, and indicates that this live body of photographers 
are in a flourishing condition. Apart from the lantern lectures, 
a series of practical demonstrations on every phase of photo- 
graphy will be given at the society's work-room, weekly, from 
October to April. Everv camera user in the district ought cer- 
tainly to become a member of this progressive society. The 
hon. sec. is H. Merrill, 160, Meadow Head, Norton Woodsaats, 
Sheffield. 


Classes for Photographic Instruction are to be held at the 
Oliver Goldsmith School, Peckham Road, London, S.E., on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, Нот 7.30 to то. Full particulars may 
be obtained by writing to the Principal, Mr. A. Pinhorn. The 
fee of 2s. 6d. covers the full course, which lasts from September 
to June. The first lecture takes place on Tuesday, September 
27. The students have free use of the photographic library and 
enlarging room. The school is situated within three minutes’ 
walk from Rye Lane, is opposite the Central Library, and the 
L.C.C. trams pass the door. 
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AUTOMATIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
LANTERN PLATES. 


The divided method of developing gas- 
light lantern plates is recommended by 
Photo-Sport as giving very good results. 
It is, first of all, necessary to be tolerably 
sure of correct exposure, and if this be well 
timed, the development by Joannovich's method is very simple 
and certain. Two dishes or porcelain tanks are required, one 
being filled with the A solution, as under, the other with the 
B solution. 


Acc Atel” AR SSO ANDO 20 OZ. 
М Ооо SSS OARS 48 gr. 
PFydroquilone. рифы 48 ЕТ 
Sodium sulphite ..,.4.. oer eerte het hn 2 02 

В.М LiT —————————— КӨЗЧ 20 OZ. 
Potassium carbonate .................................. 2 oz 


The exposed plate is rocked quickly, or thoroughly immersed 
in the liquid, for half a minute in each case. After thirty 
seconds in А it is transferred, without rinsing, to B, where, after 
а further thirty seconds' development, it is complete, and the 
plate is put in the fixing bath. 


INTENSIFICATION WITH MERCURY AND FERROUS- 
OXALATE. 


It is well known to the more earnest of photographic workers 
that Mr. Chapman Jones, ever the champion of mercury and 
ferrous-oxalate intensification, is constantly drawing fresh atten- 
tion to it. As unquestionably it is the foremost method of in- 
creasing the density of thin, or under-exposed, negatives, a short 
résumé of the whole process, as given by him in the current 
issue of Knowledge, may be of use to our readers. 

Three solutions are required, as follows : —(A) a saturated solu. 
tion of mercuric-chloride, containing half a drachm of strong 
hydrochloric acid to the pint; (B) a saturated solution of neutral 
potassium oxalate, and (C) a saturated solution of ferrous-sul- 

hate. 

й The negative to be intensified must be thoroughly washed, 
and it is then placed in the mercury bath until bleached, after 
which a very complete washing must again be given. <A mixture 
of six parts of B with one part of C is then made up, and poured 
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READERS VIEWS 


Under this head ng let ers fom readers on 
various topics will be published every week, П 
must be that the Editor 
will not be responsible for opinions extrissed by 
correspondents. 
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FAULTY DARK SLIDES. 


Sir,—I quite agree with your correspondent, J. Н. Neat, аз 
to the inefficiency of the modern metal slide. I experienced 
the same trouble only a few weeks ago with single metal slides 
purchased in conjunction with an expensive folding hand camera, 
but, fortunately, I tested the complete apparatus before attempt- 
ing serious work, and thus discovered the evil in time. I made 
complaint to the makers, who, by the way, are a first-class 
British firm, but got no satisfaction on the point, and, under the 
circumstances, rather than run the risk of using the present 
slides, I now prefer to use a film-pack adapter. 

It appears to me that most of the makers rest content to supply 
these cheap slides, as is evidenced by perusal of some of the 
leading photographic catalogues, with even the most expensive 
cameras, instead of giving us a really efficient slide (which, after 
all, is most essential), and increasing „the price slightly. 

I feel convinced that the purchaser would only be too glad 
to pay a trifle more and secure something perfectly reliable. 
Personally I consider the book-form slide, either wood or metal, 
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over the bleached and washed negative. It 
is not difficult to see when the operation is 
complete, Mr. Jones explains, as the image 
appears quite reblackened when examined 
from the glass side of the plate. The image, 
by the way, is never of the jet-black colour 
obtained when ammonia is used for “ re- 
development," but is of a “ cleaner" colour, that permits of 
easy printing, coupled with the required extra density. 

А slight opalescence sometimes occurs in the film on the final 
washing, owing to the lime present in hard water. Further 
washing with water acidulated with hydrochloric acid will re- 


move this. 
PRINTING ON CANVAS. 


Painters' canvas forms an excellent surface for artistic results, 
but it is first necessary to get rid of the oiliness which charac- 
terises it before it can be used for photographic printing. 

First wash the canvas with carbonate of soda and water (or 
ordinary washing soda will do), then wash off in clear water, 
and finally rinse in a mixture of wood alcohol and water. 

Be careful not to rub the canvas too roughly. Bend up the 
edges of the canvas so as to make a sort of tray, and pour into 
this a solution of citric acid in alcohol, about 20 grains to the 
ounce. Let it remain a while, and then drain off and hang up 
to dry. When nearly dry, pour a solution of chloride of cal- 
cium in alcohol (ro grains to the ounce), allow this to remain 
on the canvas for five minutes, pour off, and hang up to dry 
again. 

Now pour on to the canvas tray a solution of nitrate of silver 
in distilled water, бо grains to the ounce, and let it remain 
another five minutes. Do not carry the printing too far, that 
is, not as deep as you would a paper print. The colour is 
pleasant without toning, but if it is desired to have a deeper 
tone or a purple tint, tone in a weak alkaline gold bath; or 
uranium or platinum may be used. Use a weak hypo bath, 
about one-fourth the usual stiength. The time required to print 
is much less than with paper. Use a larger printing-frame than 
the size of the negative, so as to get perfect contact between 
negative and canvas, and use a pressure pad. Canvas prints 
do not require more than fifteen minutes’ washing. Needless 
to say, considerable care must be exercised in handling these 
“ prints " when wet, or they may be spoiled by stretching. 


the most reliable, although some people might object to its extra 
thickness in using a small hand camera, but it would, of course, 
be far better to put up with this extra thickness than to have 
a reduced thickness and suffer the risk of fogged plates and 
inconveniences such as are often experienced in loading single 
metal slides. 

I sincerely trust that this controversy will be the means of 
bringing home to the makers of trashy slides the necessity of 
supplying really efficient slides for use with the hand camera— 
the sooner the better.—Yours truly, H. SPIER. 

Sheffield. 


A COLONIAL CORRECTION. 

SiR,—On page 19 of your Spring issue, I observe a reproduc- 
tion of one of the pictures included in the Victorian Photo- 
graphic Affiliation Album sent for THE A. P. AND P. N. Colonial 
Competition and Exhibition, and the worker’s name given as 
Е. L. Brown, of Melbourne—I regret to say, through an error 
on our part. The name of the worker should have been Mr. 
J. B. Hayles, of Melbourne, and in justice to both him and Mr. 
Brown, I should like vou to make this correction in an early 
number of your journal. 

I well understand that you are in no way to blame in the 
matter, as the fault is on our side, as until recently we were 
under the impression that this picture was made by Mr. Brown, 
as announced by you. 

Thanking you in anticipation, I am, yours truly, 

F. Dutton, 
Hon. Sec., Victorian Photographic Affiliation. 

Melbourne. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, 


worth of materials or apparatus, 


Ti Iur WEEKLY COMPETITIO 


September 20, 1910. 


JESUM 


риса 


А first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 


materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, 


equal in value to the second prize, 


is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any 
worth of materials, 
in the advertisement pages affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 
The prize-winning prints are retained, 


obtainable from any regular advertiser in Tue А. P. AND P. N., 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


and right to reproduce in Tue A. P. Амр P. М. 
accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for retura postage are sent. 


photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings' 


is offered every week. 
Each print must have one of the coupons given every weck 


is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper. and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


The First Prize is awarded to G. H. Pearce, 125, Edward 
Road, Walthamstow. (Title of print, " Boy with an Apple.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial iso. ; lens, Beck; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 1-10th second; time of day, 3 p.m., June; developer, 
M.-Q.; printing process, oil. 

The Second Prize to Elliott Peel, 23, Rowhill Mansions, Clap- 
ton, М.Е. (Title of print, © Child Study.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial Special Rapid; lens, Dallmeyer stiginatic; stop, 
F/6; exposure, 2 seconds ; time of day, 3 p.m., June ; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, bromide. 


The Extra Prize to T. A. Ward, 3o, Fosse Road South, Leices- 
ter. (Title of print, * Flower Study" ') Technical data: Plate, 
Barnet ortho.; lens, Goerz; stop, F/22; exposure, 4 minutes ; 
time of day, 3 p.m., September; developer, rodinal; printing 
process, Wellington bromide. 


The Mounting Prize to G. C. Weston, 22, Springwell Avenue, 
Harlesden, N.W. (Title of print, “ Near Sunset.") Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet ortho., s-times screen; lens, Isostigmar ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 4 second; time of day, 6 p.m., August; 
developer, metol; printiag process, enlarged on Wellington (C. 
bromide, toned. 


Hon. Mention. 


Edmond Rickett, Barnes, S. W. ; Miss Tyers, Milltimber ; J. H. 
Williams, Kettering; Chas. Lindsay, Bolton; Miss Verena 
Holmes, Kensington, W.; David Orr, Woodford Green; W. 
McWilliams, West Ealing; Dudley H. Magnus, Wimbledon, 
S.W.; A. H. Redman, Clapham, S.W.; Martin R. Tozer, Bris- 
tol ; T. R. Wingfield, Bolton; J. M. Sellors, Croydon. 


Class I. 


A. J. Manning, Hereford ; Geo. Malcolm, ош, Е. С. 
Watts, Bristol; Lim Swee Poh, Penang (2) ; W. $. Anderson, 
Guernsey; А. A. Green, Sunbury-on- па G. J. Sparkes 
Madge, Chelmsford (2); C. Friend Smith, Wallington; J. C. 
Malden, London, E.C.; R. Worssam, St. Albans; C. Kennedy, 
Ilford; Jas О. Sutcliffe, Accrington; P. J. Hayward, Welling- 
ton; Mrs. O’Hara, London, W. (2); Miss Edith Langsford, 
S. Norwood, S.E.; Ну. Ww arner, West Kensington Park; 
Clarence Ponting, Gt. Missenden; A. H. Redman, Clapham, 
S.W.; A. E. Rogers, Manchester; J. H. Williams, Kettering ; 
L. Girdwood, West Calder ; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton 
Hill; Chas. С. Thornton, Edinburgh; E. Standish, Leeds; 
Geo. Raeper, Leith (2); J. E. Hall, Beckenham ; №. Е. T. 
Pinkney, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Victor М. (+. Cox, Birmingham ; 


Class II. 

Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park; Miss M. Oliver, ED 
Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland (2); C. H. Carder, Cardi 
Miss Tyers, Milltimber ; F. Clements, Luton; Miss Florence 
Barron, Stafford; D. Roberts, Hove; 5. Worthington, Hull; 
Ralph Withers, Norwich; J. Pomeroy, Leicester; W. H. Blake, 
Edinburgh; Jas. Ingle, Leeds ; Geo. Mentor, Cardiff; F. H. 
Jenkins, Coventry ; А. Wilson, Glasgow ; Chas. G. Nightingale, 
Carlisle; Miss M. Blake, Cornhill-on- -Tweed ; Lim: Swee Poh, 


) 
Penang. Closes II. 


АН entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. ————— 
BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

Prize is awarded to Miss E. L. Courtenay, 
18, Lancaster Road, Stroud Green, N. (Title of print, * Eric."] 
Technical data: Plate, Kodak film; lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; 
time of day, noon, May; printing process, enlarged on Ilford 
Platino Matt bromide. 

Beginners’ Class. 

. Helens (2); Сео. W. Thomson, Bristol; H. 
Hemstock, Nottingham; Miss Jollyman, West Kirby ; Miss Е. 
Barron, Stafford ; W. L. Whitaker, Putney, S.W. ; Mrs. Keeling, 
Louth; M. Rogers, Southampton; E. Rossiter-W ade, Hounslow 
(2); A. Strathairn, Glasgow; Miss M. E. Osborne, York; 

Edmond Rickett, Barnes, S.W.; С. Ingham Goring, Glasgow ; 

Leonard S. Mason, Eastbourne; H. L. Halward, Birmingham ; 
Mrs. O'Hara, London, W.; A. J. Crockatt, Leeds; H. T. Grif- 
fith, Dublin; E. D. Cheshire, Birmingham ; N. Grice, Bradford ; 

Thos. П. Mogg, Plymouth; A. Н. Smith, Shefheld ; Albert Wil- 
liams, Hammersmith, W.; Miss D. К. Bird, Tamworth ; F. A. 
Last, Ipswich; С. F. Yates, Isleworth ; L. H. Tavlor, Wimble- 
don; Bert Bloom, West Hartlepool; W. F. Weatherall, Gates- 
head-on- Tyne ; Mae he Cohen, Reading; Miss Mona М. Tate, 
Birkenhead ; Miss A. J. Swinger, Plumstead (2); W. J. Denning- 
ton Raven, Willesden Green, N.W.; Е. Н. В. Smith, Canter- 
bury; J. Horne Wilson, London, W.; D. Hutchinson, Notting- 
ham; J. E. Green, Middlesbrough; Mrs. Burton, Folkestone ; 
F. Brooke, Kensal Rise; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; D. Bar- 
rington, Derbv; Mr. Jarrett, Woodford Green; W. H. Steven- 
son, Haddington ; Arthur W. Tew, Bedford Park, W.; E. Lands- 
downe, New Malden : + Luke Aldred, Bolton ; Miss G. Campbell, 
Cheltenham ; John Tenbosch, Liverpool ; N. Thompson, Worth- 
ing ; Garvin Gadder, Glasgow ; s HJ. Tebbutt, Ealing ; F. Evan- 
Wvatt, West Kensington; Miss A. M. Martin, Herne Hill; H. 
К. Omerod, Liverpool; Henry Schmidt, Leyton; А. E. Aird, 
Glasgow ; A. B. Harrison, Highgate ; Wm. Stevenson, Glasgow ; 


The Beginners' 


Geo. Elliott, St 


Mrs. Clarke-Lens, Bedford; J. Hesford, St. Helens; E. A.  H. Price, Fulham, S.W.; L. Helps, Bristol ; Miss M. Meyer, 
Whelan, Rathkeale; John Reid, West Calder. London, W. 
—————93$8$84—————— 

Demonstrations of '* Noctona."—On September 1 the Tun- 74 seconds (half the normal), and developed in the same develo- 


bridge Wells Amateur Photographic Association opened their 
winter programme of lectures with a demonstration, given on 
behalf of Messrs. Griffin, by Мг. А. W. Green, on their new 
gaslight paper, “ Noctona," which has just been awarded the 
“ (rold Medal ” at the Anglo-Japanese Exhibition. The prin- 
cipal advantage claimed for this gaslight paper is its great 
“ latitude.” This will be understood when the lecturer (after his 
opening remarks) proceeded to expose a print (first ascertaining 
the correct exposure by means of an exposure meter, which is 
enclosed in every packet of “ Noctona " paper sold), giving 15 
seconds to incandescent gas, at a distance of 12 inches. He 
then exposed a print for double the time (30 seconds), and de- 
veloped it in the same developer—result, a stronger print with 
more contrast. After which, another print was made, giving 


per—result, a soft print, with much less contrast, but with 
all the detail. Most other gaslight papers at present on the 
market, said the lecturer, either require a separate paper for 
everv different result required, the developer being modified 
accordinglv; or they only give a fixed result with correct ex- 
posure. The lecturer proceeded to make prints from negatives 
varying in density from hard to so thin that, when held up 
before the light, scarcelv any detail at all was visible. Vet 
in all cases a passable print was obtained, so that the claim 
of Messrs. Griffin that “ Noctona " means а good print from 
any negative was fully substantiated. Mr. Green then demon- 
strated (for the benefit of those who prefer a print in colour in 
preference to black) the toning of prints by the colour toners 
supplied by Messrs. Griffin. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


selection of 


queries from our 


| correspondents of 
| general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
| on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
— space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
филь. post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
= Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
Gron, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
= ыа are legibly written Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). АП queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 
Tur AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and 


marked ‘‘ Query” or "' Criticism" on the outside. 


нн ee eee ee 


Lene, Shutter, etc. 


(1) I have a Kodak with stops marked 4, 8, 
16, etc. Does 4 correspond to F/8, 8 to F/11, 
16 to F/16, and so оп? (2) І have three 
shutter speeds, 1-18, 1-27, 1-33, but they are 
not satisfactory. Could they be altered? (3) 
I took a photo with 1-18 and screen, but it 
prints too dark. (4) Could I get a shutter 
fitted’ second-hand? How much would it come 
to? S. О. B. (Strand). 
(1) Probably your surmise is correct, 
but of course we cannot possibly say for 
certain anything about a lens we have not 
seen. (2) Possibly, but probably it 
would be better and cheaper to get a new 
snutter. (3) Your description suggests 
under-exposure, (4) This query is too 
vague for any one to answer definitely. 
It depends upon the lens, camera and 
shutter. The question of cost is one for 
an apparatus repairer to answer—when he 
has seen the job he has to tackle. 
Answering generally, it seems to us that 
your better plan would be to part with 
your old camera by sale or part exchange 
for a more up-to-date model. 


Supplementary Lens. 


I have a half-plate В.В. lens, which I some- 
times want to use as a wide-angle, and am 
told a spectacle lens inserted in the hood 
would serve. I bought a planiscope for that 
purpose, but find it will not cover the plate. 
Can you tell me the focus of the spectacle 
that would answer my purpose? 


А. B. (West Bromwich). 


Your query is too vague for a definite 
answer. It is like asking the question, 
what would it cost to rebuild a house? 
In your case the focus of the supplemen- 
tary lens depends first on the focus of 
your R.R. and secondly, the focus of the 
wide-angle lens wanted. Suppose R to be 
the focus of your present R.R. lens and W 
the focus that you want to arrive at as a 
wide-angle, 7.e., shorter focus. Multiply 
R by W, then divide this product by 
the difference between R and W. For 
example, suppose your К.К. lens to be то 
inches focus and that you want to bring 
this to 6 inches as a wide-angle (short- 
focus) lens. Multiply то by 6, getting бо. 
Then subtract 6 from to, getting 4. Now 
divide бо by 4, getting 15. This gives 
you the focal length of the supplementary 
lens required. This is not quite accurate, 
as the thickness of the lenses has to be 
taken into account, also their distance 
apart, and so on, but the above rule is 
usually quite near enough for practical 
purposes. You must not forget, however, 
that a short-focus lens is not necessarily 


a wide-angle lens; the lens hood, etc., 
may cut off the marginal pencils of light, 
etc. 
Impreesioniem. 

Will you please criticise the enclosed, my 


first attempt at impressionism? 
J. S. (Newcastle). 


We refer to your print in this column 
because what we have to say about it 
may be helpful to others besides your- 
self. In the first place, impressionism is 
not the same thing as fuzziness of out- 
line, want of detail, dabs of light and 
shade, which, taken singly, are unin- 
telligible, etc. There is, we know, a very 
general notion among photographers that 
al| one has to do is to put the negative 
the wrong way round in the printing 
frame, or enlarge it and put the image 
out of focus, in order to get an impres- 
sionistic effect. Detail апа definition 
have no necessary connection with im- 
pressionism. They may be present or 
absent. In impressionistic music the 
muffled drum or shrill piccolo may or 
may not be used. It is far easier for 
anyone to say what is not poetry than to 
give a definition of poetry. The same 
applies to “impressionism.” We shall 
therefore not attempt a definition, but 
try to give you a clue as to its general 
nature. Suppose you look out of your 
bedroom window on a dark night and see 
a flash of lightning which shows up 
buildings, trees, etc., against the tem- 
porarily illuminated sky. You get an 
"impression " of the scene, and if you 
wished to reproduce this faithfully with 
charcoal and white paper you would have 
to rely on your memory of that effect. A 
true impression would only contain what 
you really saw. But you would doubt- 
less be sorely tempted to put into your 
drawing not only what you really saw 
but what you thought you saw, because 
previous experience in daylight had re- 
vealed many details. Take the case of 
your picture (three ladies coming towards 
us down a hillside). Suppose now you 
had closed your eyes for a few seconds 
so as to allow recent impressions to fade 
away, and then opened the eyes and 
looked on the scene for not more than, 
say, half a second, and then closed ther 
again. In that brief interval you would 
have taken in an impression of the scene. 
Suppose these three people were strangers 
to vou. In that case probably vou would 
not have seen enough to memorise or 
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register their features, but still you would 
have seen faces—whereas in your print we 
have two dark patches, and a third pass- 
able suggestion of the face of someone with 
a negro-like complexion. Again, we pre- 
sume it is a hillside of some kind that 
they are descending, but it may be grass, 
ploughed land, intensely dark rocks, a 
coal bank, etc. But in your half-second 
glance you would have seen enough for 
you to say with considerable certainty 
whether it was grass, rocks, etc. The 
difference between realism and impres- 
sionism is more a matter of degree than 
of kind. In the former the artist gives us 
what he sees after long examination of 
the scene, i.e, far more detail in all 
parts than can possibly be taken in during 
a brief glance. The impressionistic artist 
aims rather at omitting all except that 
which is essential to the character of the 
scene. Thus in impressionism we may 
have one or more parts rendered in 
sharply defined detail, while other parts 
are suggested by broad patches. In the 
lightning flash scene you would not see 
much detail, but what you did see would 
probably be sharply impressed on the 
mind for the moment. In your print 
where one would expect sky and cloud 
impression, we have blank white paper 
suggested. Perhaps, then the nearest to 
a definition would be to say that impres- 
sionism only is concerned with the essen- 
tial features of the scene. What they are 
depends greatly on the scene and the 
person seeing it. 


Print Defect. 

I shall be obliged if you will explain the 

light patch in the centre of the print. 

G. M. (Leytonstone). 

The more or less central position, 
irregular, rectangular shape and rounded 
corners of the light patch on the print 
point in the direction of a drying mark 
defect. When a wet negative is set up to 
dry, it generally begins to dry along 
the edges. If after being thus allowed 
to dry for a while it is then put in some 
fresh place where it now dries more 
ач or more slowly than during the 

st stage, it is quite likely that the two 
parts will show different densities, and 
give “ drying mark ” effects. 
Gum Bichromate. 

(т) Can any colour of paint be used? (2) Are 

Reeve’s tube colours suitable? (3) Could the 

colour be applied as a water wash, and ther 

the gum and bichromate on top? (4) What 

are the best formule and papers? (s) Has 

any article appeared on the subject in THE 

А. P.? A. L. R. (Govan). 

Reeve’s tube colours are suitable and 
excellent. One may use any colour or 
pigment which is not chemically affected 
by the bichromate. Нага, well-sized 
papers are advisable. Dozens of articles 
have appeared in the pages of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. since the time this 
process was revived and became popular. 
What is the best formula is a matter of 
5pinion. The following is good—but we 
do not say " the best." Forty per cent. 
solution of gum arabic, т oz. ; saturated 
solution of potassium bichromate, $ Oz. ; 
mix thoroughly. Add enough pigment to 
give such ап opacity that when coated 
over a black pencil mark on white paper 
it can be just seen. Quantities cannot be 
given because опе requires different 
quantities of different pigments. It is not 
practical to proceed as in your question. 
(3) The colour would sink into the paper. 
You should read ‘ Photo  Aquatint." 
No. 13 in the А P. Library series, post 
free 1s. 2d. 


— 


-— — 


Lost, in or near New 
Bond Street. 
There is every excuse for 
a certain contemporary of 
ours getting as red in the 
face as its own cover over 
the London Salon of Photo- 
graphy. It is galling to find 
of one—to be, indeed, the solitary 


minority 
standard-bearer in the ranks of Tuscany who сал forbear to cheer. 
But there is no excuse for our contemporary becoming 1n- 


oneself in a 


Incoherence does not consort well with an attitude 
of lofty criticism. In an apparently hasty editorial the following 
gem of lucidity catches my eye: “A successful show at the 
same time as the R. P. S. show can only fail to damage it by 
robbing it of interesting work which otherwise it would have 
received.” He had better try again. The accusation as it stands 
is not nearly so dreadful as he intended it to be. 


Naughty, Naughty ! 

I had occasion to rebuke our struggling young contemporary 
last week, and now find it again striving to attract attention by 
being pathetically spiteful about the success of the London 
Salon of Photography. Finding itself out in the cold, it has 
diligently searched the old Salon catalogues for a few names of 
the “ has-beens " who are also out in the cold. Most of these— 
whatever their claims to prominence may have been in the 
past—are now non-producers of pictorial work, and to the 
modern generation are unknown. Our up-to-date investigator 
triumphantly draws attention to the fact that ло? one of them 15 
represented at the London Salon this year. What a pity—for 
them! I might also, for the benefit of the ingenuous young 
writer of the note in question, beg to suggest a few others he 
has overlooked who are likewise not exhibiting this year at the 
Salon:—(1) О. О. Hill, (2) Rejlander, (3) Col. Gale, (4) Queen 
Anne. 


Apology. 

Owing to the number of inquiries received, our “ In Reply ' 
columns this week overflow on to this page. We are sorry to 
introduce serious matter into the space intended for lighter read- 


ing. 

"T ANXIOUSs.—You have misunderstood our suggestion as to 
the advisability of photographing landscape through a yellow 
screen. Of course, we meant a g/ass or stained gelatine 
screen. No wonder you found the screen which you pur- 
chased both weighty and ineffective. Cannot you use it, 
however, for ordinary draught-excluding purposes? И not, 
no doubt Messrs. Selfridge, from whom you purchased it, 
will take it back, and transfer you a credit from their furnish- 
ing to their photographic department. 


MaisiE.— You appear to have studied our articles on 
Beginners’ Faults very closely, and to have acquired а 
facility in most of them. Don't be downhearted because 
nothing appears on your plates, but directly anything does 
come, send the plate to us, well packed and registered. 


coherent. 


, 


DousBrFUL.—(1) Yes. (2) No. (3) Yes. (4) No. (s) Yes. 
(6) №. (7) Yes. (8) No—and so on. 


Picror.—We know very little about painting, but “ body- 
colour " certainly sounds as though it were the right material 
for figure painting. Yes, two coats for internal, and three 
for external work. The dog might be done in distemper. 


INVENTOR.—Your combined cradle and dish-rocker, worked 
by the weight of the baby, should be a howling success. 


AncTIC.— Use plates with an extra-thick coating, and a 
lens that covers right to the edge of the plate, for winter 
work. To test the depth of the coating on the plate, scratch 
away a small portion with a knife, and then measure from 
the outside of the film to the glass. 


T. B. (Wapping).—It is not easy to trace the cause of the 
pink tint on your plates. Is it possible that you said some- 
thing offensive within their hearing? Modern plates are so 
very sensitive. 


“А.Р: CAUSEDIE 
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The Prodigal’s Return. 
The writer of the photographic column in a London das 
a prominent pictorialist too, for I think I can pierce his amomy- 
mity—has been sounding the bugle note for а return to the 
negative. In the old days, of course, the negative was the 
thing, and the print a sort of afterthought. But a good dea 
of water has flowed into our developing dishes since then, and 
perhaps in exalting the print we have given the negative too 
large a cut from the cold shoulder. 1 fancy that reason 
why the print has supplanted the negative in our estimation 
has something to do with the perverted taste of the general 
public. To us a negative is a thing instinct with life and 
charm, but to the man in the street it is a ghastly affair. И 
is arbitrary of him, of course, but he has an unaccountable 
preference for seeing things face upwards, and he is altogether 
averse to the severe mental effort involved in remembering con- 
tinually that the light parts are dark, and the dark parts light. 


* Твои Freckled Fair.'' 

I foresee one result of a return to the negative, in the shape 
of a more philosophic attitude with regard to the tribulations 
which it brings in its train. To the man who is concentrating 
everything upon the securing of a pictorial result, or even 


` the one who is desirous only of handing round passable prints 


among his relations, the speck of dust which leaves its imprint 
on the tip of the sitter's nose, or otherwise, with unerring 
exactness hits upon the most inconvenient part of the picture, 
is an annoying matter. He is apt to speak of it vigorously, as 
Lady Macbeth spoke of spots of another sort. But your pure and 
simple negative-maker, to whom what we call the finished 
result is a secondary matter, finds a grim enjoyment in these 
things, and enters fully into the spirit of the photographic 
Mephistopheles, who always arranges that a defect in a nega- 
tive shall hit the bull's eye—or the sitter's, which come to the 
same thing. А perfect negative! I trust we shall be spared 
it. To a multitude of workers it would mean Ichabod. 


Our Dumb Artists. 

A writer in the current Nineteenth Century complains that our 
graphic artists are dumb. While “ our Shaws, Chestertons, and 
Wellses are in the thick of the fight," while * the waving plumes 
of а Pankhurst, a Webb, а Bax, a Ward head the various hosts," 
while others wave and parade from Bermondsey to the Marble 
Arch, * the artist says nothing." But perhaps he thinks a lot. 


When shadows crash, their fall thus emphasising ; 
And when the low, large moon 

Emplovs a boomster to announce her rising, 
Like any pantaloon—— 


And when the purple mists go demonstrating ; 
And ancient hills * process ” ; 

And when you find the roya! oak relating 
Its story for the Press—— 


And when reflections smash the shining water, 
With long resounding noise, 
Like window-breaking by a Suffrage daughter— 
Well thunder—won't we, boys? 
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29th 

LESSON. 
NLY within compara- 
tively recent years 
has the possibility 
of securing pictorial 
results in large 
towns been ade- 
quately recognised, 
and although a good 
deal of work has been 
done and exhibited, 
there remains a vast 
field almost unex- 
plored. Street photo- 
graphy requires cer- 
tain qualities in the 
worker and in his apparatus. Last 
week we pointed out the value of a 
rapid lens of great covering power used 
in conjunction with the rising front. 
Another essential is unobtrusiveness of 
the camera. Too much French polish 
and bright brass-work attracts atten- 
tion, and the less attention the worker 
attracts to his operations the more 
satisfactory will be his results. A black 
leather-covered camera, folding, of the 
hand-stand type is excellent, especially 
if the brass fittings are bronzed, instead 
of being left bright. Such a camera 
gives movements sometimes wanted 
which cannot so conveniently be ob- 
tained in a box-form instrument. The 


best and simplest (best because they 
are simple) form of hand-stand instru- 
ment may safely be recommended for 
most street scene work. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The Value of Practice. 

One of our very early lessons con- 
sisted in practising the various move- 
ments, estimating distances, setting the 
scale, and setting and re- 
leasing the shutter. So 
now it will be well to make 
exposures on uninteresting 
subjects in order to obtain 
speed and accuracy in 
working. Let us take one 
of the wider streets, for we 
shall have more light, less 
difüculty in judging dis- 
tances, and probably less 
likelihood of figures loiter- 
ing about quite close to the 
camera. When we say less 
difficulty in judging dis- | 
tances, we mean that in а AS 
narrower street and more 
restricted area most of the 
objects will be fairly near 
to us. It may not, in reality, 
be more. difficult to 
estimate 4 yards than 14, but an error 
of a yard in the one case will mean that 
our negative will be badly out of focus, 
while in the other case the difference 
will be negligible. 50 we are really 
commencing with the easy exercise and 
educating the eye gradually. Yes, it 
is quite possible to pace a 
distance, but if you do this, 
you attract that attention to 
your movements which you 
particularly wish to avoid, 
and you want to be able to 
decide with regard to any 
subject just how far you 
must be from it in order to 
include the whole of it on 
your plate, to set the scale 
for that distance, to walk 
unconcernedly towards the 
subject, and to lift the 
camera into position and 
make the exposure, when 
vou have exactly reached 
the predetermined position. 
All this requires a great deal 
of experience. This ехреп- 
ence vou can obtain by drill- 
ing, and that is why we suggest uninter- 
esting subjects. If you have a subject 
which you specially want to secure, and 
of which you expect to make a picture, 
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PHOTOGRAPHING STREET SCENES. 


you will be thinking about the lighting, 
about the composition, and so on, and 
you will no doubt remember that we 
advanced a theory that success was to be 


attained by first of all mastering your 
difficulties separately, so that gradually 
doing most of the “many things one 
has to think of” becomes automatic 
or subconscious. 


The Meter in Street Work. 

Here the road is being repaired on a 
somewhat expensive scale, and the 
various operations will furnish you with 
subjects for practice. Do not try to 
make any pictures. Simply choose 
some object, or group of objects, and 
make an exposure on it. There is no 
reason, of course, why under certain 
conditions a road roller, say with the 
smoke from the pitch-melting stove, 
should not offer pictorial material, but 
your lighting conditions to-day are not 
very favourable, and lighting is one of 
the principal keys unlocking the door 
to pictorial success. Before com- 
mencing, you had better ascertain what 
your exposure will be. All you need to 
do is to find the exposure for your 
average subject with the F/11 stop. It 
wil be about 1-10 of a second. 
Now, unless the light changes very 
considerably, you can work for an hour 
or two without using the meter again. 
If 1-10th second is not rapid enough for 
some moving object, you can open the 
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lens to F/3, and give 1-20th or even 
1-25th second, as that is the speed pro- 
vided by your shutter. Or you may 
use F/O and give 1-s5oth second ex- 
posure. But when doing so you must 
remember that the larger the lens 
aperture the more careful you need to 
be in estimating the distance of the 
principal object which you naturally 
wish to have sharply defined on your 
plate. Similarly, no reference to the 
meter is necessary if your subject is of 
a more open character—that is, if the 
nearest shadow ог dark object is 
seventy or eighty feet away, instead of 
twenty or twenty-five feet, you will 
remember to give half the exposure. 
Broadly speaking, it 1$ only when you 
notice a change in the light conditions 
that you need to make a further meter 
test. Of course, if you are working 
early in the morning you will expect the 
light to improve. At то o'clock it is 
brighter and stronger than at 7 o'clock, 
and so, apart from changes in the 
weather conditions, it 1s well to test 
with the meter every hour or so. 
А Foreground Subject. 

You might try an exposure on this 
hand-cart. It won't move away just 
when you are ready to expose, for there 
are no workmen near, and you ought 
not to take more than ten or fifteen 
seconds to set your focussing scale and 
shutter, put in your dark slide, and 
make the exposure. Good! that was 
smartly done, but we are afraid that 
you did not hold the camera absolutely 
still at the moment of exposure, and 
we also think you had the camera too 
high. With a foreground object so 
near to you you must either point the 
camera down at the object or hold it 


fairly near to the ground. 
To do the former will 
mean that your buildings 
will be distorted slightly, 
and so when it is possible 
to do so it is better to keep 
the camera fairly low. (See 
print No. r). 

You might now try a 
photograph of the roller. 
Notice that it is operating 
on a strip of road about 
200 yards in length. You 
can see exactly where it 
will stop and commence its 
return journey. You can 
take up your position about 
here, judge the distance to 
the point where it stops, 
set your scale and shutter, 
and then quietly wait until it gets 
into the correct position. Then you 
can expose at the moment when it stops. 
(Print NO: 2.) 

Too Much Foreground. 

We may next try an exposure on 
these carts and the workmen busy round 
about them. You had better not attract 
their attention, or they may line up in 
all sorts of attitudes, for it is a most 
remarkable thing that people are so 
often desirous to be photographed, 
although they will in all probability 
never even see the photograph in which 
they are so anxious to appear. You 
will not need to be very near, for you 
want to show almost the full width of 
the road. With such a subject as this, 
and using the F/11 stop, you may safely 
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set the scale for 8 yards. This will give 
you the foreground quite sharp and the 
distance also. As the light is bright, and 
you have nothing in the foreground, 
1-25th second will be sufficient ex- 
posure. Now, although you have got 
in the tops of the buildings, you might 


READERS' PRINTS CRITICISED. 
(Continued from page 295.) 
attitude, and one cannot at once make out 
whether she is seated or standing. In 
both A and B, the face being turned to- 
wards the light involves a loss of model- 
ling and gradation. There is, in fact, too 
much light on this side, so that the more 
delicate and important gradations get 
flooded with light. We are not sure 
why it is, but somehow or other the title 
does not seem quite to fit the picture. 
One cannot get away from the idea that 
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with advantage have raised the front a 
little, simply to cut off the excess of 
foreground. (See print No. 3.) True, 
you would have included nothing more, 
but the space would have been distri- 
buted between foreground апа sky. 
However, your print will look better if 
you trim off just a little of the fore- 
ground. The lamp-post is not pic- 
turesque, but it will help to set back 
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the distant building. (See print No. 4, 
trimmed down a little ) 


The Rising Front. 

Here 1$ a subject which demands the 
rising front, not only to avoid too much 
foreground, but also to include из 
upper part. Unless you have a finder 
arranged to show just the amount of 
rise necessary, you will have to estimate 
this very carefully, but it is possible 
now to get a finder which does indicate 
exactly, and which is marked in con- 
Junction with marks on the rising front 
of the camera. Such a finder is almost 
a necessity if accurate work is to be 
done with a rising front in the hand- 
camera. Аз we saw last week, however, 
you can keep on the safe side if you 
have sufficient space and can cet well 
back from your subject, though, 
naturally, this means being content with 
a somewhat smaller picture. We are 
afraid your camera was not held quite 
level; one level was true, but not the 
other. (See print No. 5.) Still, you mav 
trim the print till the lines are vertical. 


the sitter is quite conscious of being 
photographed, and is holding the flower 


* just so," in accordance with the photo- 
grapher's precise instructions. This does 
not seem to fit in with the idea of 


the word Reverie. The part of the pic- 
ture which strikes one as most satisfac- 
tory is the suggestion of the half-leafless 
trees seen through the window. In our 
third print we break new ground, to some 
extent, in so far as the idea is fresh, and 
free from suggestion of straining after 
effect. The onen window gets rid of some 
of the  sash-.bar liny effect. The 
general pose of the figure strikes one as 
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easy, natural, and lifelike, and, appar- 
ently, quite unconscious of any camera. 
The head being tilted forward, and face 
turned half downwards, avoids the usual 
hard, strong light effect, though we get 
rather too much strong light falling on the 
left sleeve and shoulder, and also along 
the edge of the window-box. But the 
least satisfactory part of the print is the 
blank-paper sky, which gives the whole 
thing а somewhat stagey and quite un- 
natural look. What is wanted is a verv 
slight subduing of this blank sky. There 
15 по necessity to attempt any cloud 
printing. 
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Every week two ог three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
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the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


T is very curious, and also instruc- 
tive, to observe how imitative the 
majority of photographers are. If 
someone with a little unconscious 
originality gives us a picture which is 


a trifle fresh, either in subject or treat- 
ment, naturally enough it attracts а 
little notice. The unthinking majority 
then jump to the quite unwarranted 


conclusion that “ this is how the trick 


is done," and follow each other like a 


flock of sheep. 


These reflections are prompted by the 
epidemic of the portrait-at-the window 
idea which has swept the country— just 
as in times past the open door, the mud 
flat, the birch and bracken, mother and 


child, and the rest of the successful 
ideas were repeated ad nauseam. 


Before referring to the three prints 
selected for study this week, we would 
like to say generally to photographers 
of all kinds: When selecting or arrang- 


ing any subject, portrait, landscape, 
still-life, etc., try to be quite candid 
with yourself in reply to the self-ques- 


tions, “ 15 this selection influenced by 


some photograph I have seen and have 


—^ 
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printing process, °° Simplex.” 


By Miss N. Picken. 


Technical data; Plate, [074 S.R.; stop, FIS; exposure, 
8 secs. ; time of day, 5.30 p.m., May ; developer, “Charterhouse”; 


C.—Morninc GREETING. 


Pe д , ^ 
Technical data: Plate. Barnet E. К. Orta. 
hac ked ; ех'оѕиғе, 1-25 th U, г lens, Geers: stop, 
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in mind? Is it a copy or 
imitation ; or is it some- 
thing which in any case 
would have appealed to 
me because of its own 
intrinsic beauty or in- 
terest? ” We all are 
more or less imitative 
animals, but we can and 
ought to aim at making 
it Jess rather than more. 
This does zo! mean that 
because Smith has 
photographed | someone 
seated near a window 
no опе else must 
ever do the same kind of 
thing. What is meant is 
that having been im- 
pressed by a sight of 
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By George B. Higgs. 
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A.—AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVA! 
è Ev H. Woodward. 


| Technical data: flate, 
llford Water lens, single Г: 
#11; exposure, 15 SECS. ¢; time 
‚ cf day, 3 p m., June; deveto- 
per, Agfa Imogen sulphite ; 
printing process, We! ington 
Carbon gaslight S.C. r. 
Smith's picture, do not 
set to work to imitate 
the same pose, lighting, 
etc., with the mere dif- 
ference of figure, window- 
frame, chair. Do not re- 
peat the same idea, but 
rather aim at finding a 
different, and at the same 
time a better arrange- 


ment. 
But enough of gener- 
alities. Let us turn to 


A, “ Unexpected Arri- 
val." The first thing that 
strikes one is that the 
figure seems a little too 
large for the picture 
space. Next, cutting the 
figure across the hand is 
not a pleasant arrange- 
ment. The composition, 
as a whole, is simple, and 
therefore makes a quick 
appeal, but the appeal 
is not very strong, be- 
cause there is nothing about it which has 
not been already done over and over 
again. Опе must not forget the old say- 
ind * The best told tale 

In time grows stale." 

Technically, the original print is рег- 
haps the best of the three, and it is only 
fair to say that the reproduction hardly 
does it full justice. Its weakest point is 
the cross-shaped arrangement, due to the 
sash-bars of the window. 

Turning now to B, * A Reverie," the 
first question that suggests itself is, Why 
load up the picture with such a lot of 
flowers? It prompts one to say, “ Flowers 
to the right of her, flowers to the left of 
her. and flowers in her hand." The sitter 
looks anything but comfortable in this 


(Continued on opposite page.) 
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THE TOF OF THE HILL4 Awarded а Beginners Prize in the Weekly Competition By J. HENRY Р. Case. 
Techn.cu data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ; lens, Addis; stop, FIN; exposure, 10th sec.; time of day, 4 pam., September ; developer, rodinal; printing 
process, enlarged on Wellington Bromide, transferred to Ozobrome, 
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GIRL WITH JEWELS. PROUT. 
See article, *! Workers we may Hear Atout, page 507. By Miss WIN FRED н. 
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MUTTER UND KIND. By Mrs. Anny HEIMANN. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond Street, W. 
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А glance at the advertisement pages of THE A. P. AND 
Р. №. indicates in no uncertain manner, by the goods 
described, that the autumn season 
"TWEEN SEASONS. js with us once more, and winter 
approaches. Nevertheless, the 
bright sunshine and clear weather that the latter days 
of September have favoured us with must have brought 
out into the open many a camera that had been put on 
one side after the holidays. For the outdoor worker, 
landscapes, now taking on their wonderful autumnal 
tints, present useful problems for the ortho. plate and 
screen, while the thinning foliage enables many better 
compositions to be secured than when the leaves were 
more profuse. For those, however, who yearn for the 
comforts of indoor work there is plenty to do in the 
way of development and printing of holiday negatives, 
and the making of exhibition prints and lantern slides. 
Now is the time to write to the leading manufacturers 
and dealers for catalogues and price lists of their new 
goods for the coming season. 
e з e 
On all sides we hear of renewed activities among the 
photographic societies. Autumn and winter programmes 
are now being prepared, and by 
SOCIETY ACTIVITIES. every post we are receiving copies 
of the syllabuses that energetic 
hon. secretaries have been getting together for the 
benefit of members. We look forward to the coming 
winter season with considerable interest. So much has 
been said and written about the slump in photographic 
societies, and in photographic work generally, during 
the past year that the attendance at indoor meetings 
of the societies in all parts of the country will give a 
good indication of the real state of affairs. During the 
summer (!) months the outdoor photographer and the 
innumerable snap-shotters of the ''press-the-button "' 
order have had it much their own way. Now that the 
darker season of the year approaches, these butterflies 
will either put their cameras on one side, and drop 
photography, either temporarily or permanently, or else 
take their hobby more seriously, and venture into deeper 
waters, in the after-manipulations of their ''dealer- 
developed-negatives,’’ and the production of prints and 
pictures. This is the photographic society's opportunity. 
Given an energetic hon. secretary on the look-out for 
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as many new members as possible, every town should 
yield a good number of recruits who are anxious to get 
on and receive practical demonstrations in photographic 
work. It is on the enthusiastic new member of the 
novice type that the flagging energies of a society 
depend, and the society—if it would live and prosper— 
must see to it that the supply is kept up. There is always 

plenty of new material to draw on. 

Ф e Q ; 
A striking example of the result of well-applied energy 
on the part of the hon. secretary of a society is shown 
in the syllabus of the Liverpool Amateur 
THE L.A.P. А. Photographic Association. This strong 
organisation may be regarded as the 
best if not the biggest of its kind in the North 
of England, and its winter programme, just to 
hand, indicates again that the enterprise and activities 
of the indefatigable С. Е. Inston (the hon. secretary) are 
still as keen as ever. Original lectures and demonstra- 
tions by prominent workers render meetings attractive 
from October to May, and the amateurs who join this 
association will be sure of plenty of practical instruction 
in all branches. Here we have a good instance of a 
prosperous and flourishing society, that largely owes its 
present pre-eminent position to the sustained interest 
taken in its welfare by the executive. All are workers, 
and all work for the advancement of the society. This 
is how it should be, and other societies that talk of de- 


cadence would, if wise, take a leaf out of Liverpool’s 
book. 


e o» 

The popularity of Red Book night was evident again 
this year, when the seating accommodation at the 
R. P. S. exhibition proved totally 
inadequate for the numbers who 
attended. In the absence of Mr. 
F. C. Boyes, the chairman of the Affiliation Committee, 
Mr. Bale Rider presided, read the critical notes on the 
slides, proposed and seconded the votes of thanks—in 
fact did everything and uttered every svllable that was 
uttered during the evening. He touched delicately upon 
Affiliation politics, and gave the satisfactory informa- 
tion that, a vacancy having occurred on the R. P. S. 
Council, Mr. Boyes had been chosen to fill it. It is the 
feeling of some supporters of the Affiliation that the 


RED BOOK NIGHT. 
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chairman of their committee should be, ex-officio, a 
member of the R. P. S. Council, but this is not possible 
by the Articles of Association. It was also announced 
that the testimonial to Mr. Philp, the late acting-secre- 
tary, would be presented on the evening of the 24th. 
We understand that some £4.30 or £40 has been raised. 
Mr. Rider read the notes upon the competition slides 
written, the pictorial by the Rev. H. W. Dick, and the 
scientific by Dr. G. H. Rodman. Plaques were pre- 
sented to Mr. W. McLean (Belfast), Mr. Gideon Clark 
(South London), Mr. A. Suter (Woodford), Mr. James 
Shaw (Manchester), and Mr. F. W. Chipps (Acton). 
Certificates were also awarded to the Woodford Photo- 
graphic Society, the South London Society, and the 
Catford and Forest Hill Society. 

eo» S 


Some time ago a number of clubs in the Lancashire 
district combined, for the purpose of holding mutual 
intercourse and annual exhibitions 

TME INTER-CLUB and competitions, confined to the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC members of the clubs concerned. The 
ALLIANCE. plan has worked excellently, and 
group collections of work by the six- 

teen clubs comprising the '' Inter-Club Photographic 
Alliance ° have added considerably to the appearance 
and success of many a northern exhibition during last 
season. The next annual competition closes on October 
15, by which date all prints should be in the hands of 
the secretary, Mr. Arthur Clayton, то, Wvcollar Road, 
Blackburn. As the Alliance is doing such good work, 
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and includes the clubs situated at Accrington, Black- 
burn, Bolton, Burnley, Chorley, Colne, Darwen, Edge- 
worth, Horwich, Nelson, Padiham, and Preston, al 
photographers living in these districts should hasten 
to join, 
e È È 
We can quite understand Sam Weller wanting to end 
his valentine with a verse, but the reason for the im- 
proving sentiment which some photo- 
FILLING UP pgraphic writers in the lay press tack on 
THE CUP. to the end of their weekly instalment 
takes more trouble to seek. Or perhaps 
it is merely a happy inspiration in the composing-room 
to stretch out a short column after this fashion. At the 
end of the photographic notes in a North of England 
paper, for example, we find the following line set in 
ornamental type :—‘' Wisdom of the Wise.— The one 
person who has no reverence for Nature is the modern 
artist. —Hon. John Collier." And the photographic 
contributor has been soliloquising in his best vein about 
the beauty of the woodlands at this season! Апу of the 
new calendars will suggest other fill-ups equally to the 
purpose. ‘‘ Whoever has learned nothing should be 
charged with homicide,” will be sure to give the writer's 
points a lift on the way home. ‘‘ Genius finds its own 
road and carries its own flashlight powder ’’ is an unim- 
peachable sentiment; and paragraphs on the subject of 
focussing might fittingly end off with a harmless flourish 
from one of our great writers: ‘ Who aimeth at the sky 
shoots higher much than he who means a tree.” 
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PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


NCE again the entries for this competition have beaten all 

previous records, and we are glad to note that our readers 

are becoming so observant in their inspection of the pages of 

THE А. P. AND Р. М. that an error that crept into last week's 
hst was immediately spotted by practically every competitor. 

The list of quotations is made each week from the proof-sheets 
of the paper before going to press. This is, of course, neces- 
sary, as a moment's thought will prove. А line was chosen 
last week that was :ubsequently deleted by the advertisers in 
revising their proof. This line—‘ Readily understood by the be- 
ginnet "—appeared originally in Messrs. Illingworth's advertise- 
ment оп р. xii., and was published among the list of quotations. 
We are sorry to have given competitors so much trouble, as 
the search for this line must have necessitated a much greater 
amount of work. Nevertheless several ingenious readers endea- 
voured to solve the difficulty by requoting the quotation itself, 
and giving the page on which it appeared. 

The first correct list opened on Wednesday morning (pointing 
out that the line in question did not appear among the advertise- 
ment pages) was sent by J. B. Durgmayr, Hotel Cecil, Strand, 
W.C., to whom accordingly the prize of one guinea has 
been sent. 


The following is a complete key to the quotations given :—- 

'** Of interest and profit to you " : Halifax Photo. Co., p. xxii. 

“ Send your trial order to-day ": Frith, р. x. 

“The more varied the subjects the better " : Houghtons, Ltd., 
p. Xi. 

“ Ensures permanence ": Marion, p. xxi. 

“ Extraotdinarily compact ": Standa, p. xx. 

" Lowest prices charged " : Martin, p. xxii. 

`` Personal attention to every order " : Faulkner, p. xxii. 

“ A rapid lens of great covering power " : Novices’ Note Book 
(art.), p. 293. 

" No trace of vibration " : Houghtons, Ltd., p. xv. 

“ An enormous range of tones can be obtained ": Edwards, 
p. 5 (supp.). 
“ Readily understood by the beginner ": (Did not appear.) 
`` Appears to be unique " : Midland Camera Co., p. то supp. 
“А good print from any negative " : Demonstrations of Noc- 
tona (art.), p. 290. 

‘The most remarkable record of а holiday ": Thames Colour 
Plate, Ltd., p. 9 supp. 

'" Splendid results " : Houghtons, Ltd., р. 9 supp. 


“ Exceeds others in efficiency " : Ross, p. iii. 

" The finest material": Imperial, p. vii. 

* Individual taste °: Barnet (front cover). 

" Write for further particulars °: Wellington, p. ii. 
" Using back combination of lens": Goerz, p. viii. 


This Weelve Competition. 

A selection of quotations from advertisements appearing in 
the present issue, and also two quotations from the literary 
pages are given below. We offer a guinea to the sender oí the 
first correct solution opened after the first post has been received 
on Wednesday morning next, September 28. For the benefit of 
competitors it will be sufficient to quote numbers onlv when 
writing the solutions. 7 

(1) " Delicate half-tones and fine gradations.” 

(2) “ A perfectly flat picture.” 

(3) “ It gives variable exposures.” 

i4) © Much useful original information.” 

(5) " The best lens for the present season.” 

(6) °“ Let us send you a sample.” 
(7) “ The speed of the shutter.” 

(8) * The centre of interest in your composition.” 

(9) " Elegantly finished." 

(то) “ Facilitates the composition of the picture." 

(11) “ Every brand of plates and films." 

(12) “ Brilliant pictures from poor negatives." 

(13) “ Excellent positives." 

(14) " Sent post free on application.” 

(15) “ Supplied in assorted colours.” 

(16) “ Surpasses all other kinds." 

(17) “ The right article at the right price” 

(18) “ Fastest in the world." 

(19) “ Cash wanted." 

(20) * A pleasing breadtb and softness." 

This issue of TuE A. P. AND P. М. should be obtainable т 
every part of England on Monday, September 26, and not later 
than Tuesday morning in the most remote parts of the British 
Isles, so there should be no difficulty in getting copies in time. 

Competitors should copy out the above list, and write after 
each phrase the page and advertisement or article in which it 
is to be found. No one connected with THE A. P. anp P. N. 
may compete. The decision of the Editor will be final. 
Envelopes containing solutions should be clearly marked 
“ Observant " at top left-hand corner. 
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An opportunity for putting the precepts of this article into practice now occurs at the exhibition of the London Salon, New Bond Street. 


made by some of the pioneers should go a 

long way toward answering the question 
whether pictorial photography is '' worth while ’’ as а 
pursuit for the connoisseur. The four great collectors 
who were mentioned have all pursued the cult for long 
terms of years with an interest and a keenness that have 
steadily increased. Many people who do not aim at 
forming a large collection find much pleasure in acquir- 
ing two or three pictures each year of the subjects that 
attract them most strongly in the principal exhibitions. 

There is по good reason why every man who is 
interested in photography, and who can spare a few 
pounds, or even a single guinea per year, should not be 
a collector in a small way, or why he should not find 
his collecting a profitable investment if he only gives 
sufficient care to it. 

An original photograph by a good pictorial worker of 
to-day is in many ways a much more interesting object 
than any but the very best replicas (etchings or engrav- 
ings) of the very best subjects. It usually costs less, it 
often has a much greater human interest, it is an 
original creation direct from the master’s hand, without 
any '' interpreter,’’ and it is not to be found scattered 
broadcast through the land. 


Y notes in a recent issue of THE A. P. AND P. М. 
on the collections of pictorial photographs 


Pictures Worth Having. 

The prices at which photographs should be purchas- 
able are the subject of much consideration just now. 
The tendency has been decidedly upward during recent 
years, and I think that some of the prints are now 
priced far above their real value. At the same time, 
some of the highest prices ever paid for photographic 
prints have probably been justifiable, and it is likely 
that these '' fancy price ’’ subjects will increase in 
value, so that the money spent upon them will prove a 
good investment. А thoroughly good Steichen, one of 
the best of the Clarence H. Whites, many of the 
Annans, Walter Benington’s ‘‘ Church of England,” а 
well-chosen Hinton, the best of Heinrich Kühn's, a 
Holland Day, a first-choice Coburn, or Mortimer, or 
Arbuthnot, or Anderson, or De Meyer, a thoroughly 
good Bland, almost any Demachy, and many another 
should be well worth the prices affixed in the catalogue. 
And the worth should grow with time. The great 
thing necessary for the collector is a trained discrimi- 
nation, to know what is soundly good and what 1$ 
merely striking while it 15 new. 

Collectors who can trust their own judgment may pick 
up as many '' finds ” in the photographic exhibitions as 
upon the second-hand bookstalls, for every year new 
men are '' arriving," and there are chances to buy, in 
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the guinea or the half-guinea, or sometimes in the “ five- 

shilling lot '" at provincial and suburban exhibitions, 

good early examples of men who will be in the front 

rank, commanding the big prices, before very long. 
Pricee to Рау. 

Of course, picture buying without adequate know- 
ledge is a good deal of a lottery, and in the early stages 
of such a young art-craft as ours even the most careful 
must be prepared to make a mistake occasionally. But 
what are many small mistakes to the joy of securing 
one °“ pearl of great price”? Аз collectors train 
themselves and increase in numbers, they will tend to 
reduce the uncertainties, decreasing the chance of big 
prices being paid for a ''rotter," and also of good 
things being picked up °“ for a song.” As collectors 
grow in knowledge, I imagine that the prices for every- 
thing except the °“ best best” will range between 
№2 2s. and £5 ss. Very few photographers will be 
justified in asking more than five guineas for a print, 
and anything priced at less than two will not be worth 
buying unless one is sure that it is by а '' coming ” 
man, who does not vet know his value. 


Replicas. 

Collectors will affect the difference (if any) between 
the price for the actual exhibition print and for a dupli- 
cate. My own impression is that there should be no 
difference. The only real justification for a lower price 
is a lower quality, and the photographer who cannot 
supply duplicates identical with the specimen from 
which the order is taken should not sell them at all. He 
should regard his exhibition print as unique, and 
charge for it accordingly. Collectors should not be 
content with anything less than the best in each parti- 
cular case, and nothing is more liable to damage the 
financial and investment side of collecting than an idea 
that prints are liable to be found in all sorts of 
°“ states." 

Permanent Processes. 

It is perhaps just necessary to urge that no one 
should buy a picture by an impermanent process. 
Especial care should be given to some of the multi- 
colour prints of to-day, which may be thought to be 
permanent because they are spoken of as by pigment 
processes, but which are very fugitive in some cases. 


Starting a Collection, 

To become a good collector, with a sound judgment, 
some definite training is necessary, and it should be as 
fascinating as the actual collecting. As a first step, I 
suggest the making of a collection of reproductions 
from THE А. P. AND Р. М. and other magazines that 
publish such things, of the work of the current month. 
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Mount with them, on the opposite page, the comments 
of the various critics, and write in your own notes. 
Insert the prices from the exhibition catalogues; if you 
have a chance of visiting the exhibitions or of seeing 
the original prints at any time, fnake note of the size, 
colour, texture, printing process, etc., of the original, 
and of any way in which the reproduction differs from 
it. This sort of collecting of reproductions is good 
work even for those who may seldom be able to visit 
exhibitions. Colonial and far-away readers who may 
only see a first-class exhibition once in several years will 
find their knowledge and enjoyment all the greater if 
they have studied preliminarily. 

When beginning serious collecting, one should buy 
one or two good originals as soon as possible. If one 
can visit one of the principal exhibitions early on the 
private-view day, one may find a prize, and a single 
purchase of a really important picture, securing the 
actual copy that is hung in the exhibition, will result in 
satisfaction for many years. 

Those who cannot go to the shows can begin by com- 
missioning someone whom they know to buy them one 
or more examples, or may ask their favourite artist to 
let them have a print of some subject which they know 
by reproduction, insisting upon his giving them a print 
that he considers absolutely satisfactory. 


Some Classics. 

A nucleus of every collection should consist of a few 
of the ‘‘ old masters." Henry Fox Talbot, the actual 
** father "' of photography, is generally considered only 
as a technician, but some of his published photogravures 
are necessary to the completeness of any collection, or 
his photographic prints if they are in goof condition. 
“ The Pencil of Nature " may be found occasionally in 
the catalogues of the second-hand booksellers, at prices 
which are not at all ‘‘ fancy "' if the prints are in good 
condition. Some ten years ago an edition of photo- 
gravures from three of Fox Talbot's original plates was 
published by his son, through the Process Photogram, 
and the proceeds devoted to charity. Sets of these 
prints can be bought occasionally. 

Where to Obtain Examples of the “ Old Masters." 

David Octavius Hill's negatives are in the possession 
of Mr. J. Craig Annan, of Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, 
who will supply prints. Mrs. Julia Margaret Cameron's 
original prints, and also later prints from her nega- 
tives, are often on the market. They should be 
examined before buying, as many of them are sadly 
faded. О. G. Rejlander's negatives (or a large number 
of them) are in the hands of the Royal Photographic 
Societv, which would probably arrange for the supplv 
of prints of any particular subject that may be desired 
bv the collector. 

A number of Rejlander subjects are also, I believe, in 
the hands of Mr. H. T. Malby, Blyden Villas, Chelms- 
ford Road, Woodford, Essex, who will supply prints at 
reasonable prices. Н. P. Robinson should be repre- 
sented in every collection—his prints can be obtained 
from his son, Ralph W. Robinson, Redhill, Surrey; and 
Frank M. Sutcliffe, one of the undoubted “К old 
masters," is fortunately still with us, and able to 
supply prints from his negatives that were amongst the 
marvels of old davs. A few of the late Richard 
Keene's landscapes may well be included (prints 
obtainable from his son, C. Barrow Keene, Irongate, 
Derby), and some of Payne Jennings's East Coast land- 
scapes are amongst the early pictorial works, still to be 
had from the author at Ashtead, Surrey. 
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Some Illustrated Photographic Books. 

A few illustrated books and portfolios should be the 
objects of acquisition by the picture collector, and are 
likely to increase in value, though they are now reason- 
able in price when obtainable at all. Any of Dr. P. H. 
Emerson's Broadland portfolios should be bought 
whenever obtainable, and '' Marsh Leaves " is worth 
the price at which it occasionally occurs, even if one 
only wishes to take out and frame a couple of the deli- 
cate photogravures with which it is embellished. 
George Е. Thompson’s little books are worth their 
price for the delightful little illustrations (collotypes by 
the Photophane Co., made in 1892 and 1893) with 
which they are embellished. The titles and publishers 
are :—‘‘ Spring at the Italian Lakes '" (London and 
Liverpool: James Cornish and Sons) and ‘‘ Around the 
Roman Campagna " (Liverpool: Edward Howell, 
Church Street). | 

Any of Rudolf Eickemeyer’s illustrated books are well 
worth buying, though they will probably have to be 
sought through American second-hand booksellers. 
The titles are:—‘‘ Down South ’’ (1900), ‘“ The Old 
Farm " (1901), ‘‘ Winter ’’ (1903), and ‘‘ In and Out 
of the Nursery” (n.d.)—all published by В. H. 
Russell, New York. 

'* Sun and Shade,” the portfolio published by the old 
Camera Club, was an excellent effort in its day, and 
while the work of some of the men it reproduced has no 
longer any interest other than historical, a set would be 
worth buying for the sake of the few issues that are 
worth treasuring. The fourth number of the Photo- 
graphic Quarterly (Hazell, Watson and Viney, Ltd.; 
July, 1890) is worth a fair price, if only for the colour 
frontispiece by Е. Bligh Bond, the first published 
“* photograph in natural colours.” 


Start Now. 


Of course no collection of pictures would be complete 
without the representation of the late A. Horsley 
Hinton. Though a great many of his prints are in 
existence, they are valued by their owners, and do not 
often change hands; but no chance should be neglected 
when one is offered in good condition. No other 
photographer could make the same prints from the 
Hinton negatives, so that these are amongst the sub- 
jects sure to appreciate in value. Fortunately for the 
collector, a portfolio of photogravures after some of the 
Hinton masterpieces was issued by the proprietors of 
THE А. P., and can still be obtained from them. 

In addition to the originals of old masters and 
interesting reproductions of which a few are mentioned 
above, every earnest collector should try to secure com- 
plete sets of THE A. P. for the past ten or fifteen 
years, and also of Photograms of the Year, which 
has been published annually since 1895 to reproduce 
and criticise the principal pictures of the year. 

Pictures wisely bought will always be worth the 
money paid for them. Probably they will increase in 
value, and certainly those of us who live to see 1930 are 
likely to find very big prices indeed being asked for 
such subjects as the actual exhibition prints of 
Coburn's ''London Bridge,"  Steichen's °° Little 
Round Mirror," Kuhn’s '' Tuder Düne,” Mortimer's 
“ Wind Sea," Bland's '' The Peak," Demachy’s 
' Speed," and many another subject that will be 
regarded as a classic, if such masterpieces should then 
come upon the market. It is much more likely, how- 
ever. that they will be safely housed in some national 
collection, | 
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HE fascinations of the gum 

process are undeniable. There 

is also no process which will 
give a higher percentage ої failures 
and result in greater waste of time, materials, patience, 
and profanity than this self-same interesting method 
of obtaining prints. But the joy of producing a per- 
fect print and admiring its manifold beauties 1s so great 
that the poor enthusiast forgets all about the time he wasted 
in reparing mixtures, coating paper, printing and 
developing, and straightway proceeds to do what he has so 
emphatically sworn that he would never do again. 


The “Hit or Mies’? Method. 


It certainly #5 most discouraging work for the well- 
intentioned amateur to engage in. My own experience has 
been like that of hundreds of other amateurs, and my 
failures too numerous to remember, but after careful con- 
sideration of the cause of repeated failures, the conclusion 
arrived at was, that it was all due to the hit or miss method 
of compounding the gum-pigment bichromate mixture. That 
is the most likely source of the trouble in a great per cent. of 
the cases of failure. The process is so simple in theory and so 
pliable in the hands of the worker that we are too prone 
to prepare our coating mixture in a happy-go-lucky fashion. 
We pour out an unknown quantity of gum solution, mix it 
with the pigment and then pour in a little saturated solution 
of bichromate of potash, smear it on a sheet of paper, ex- 
pose it in bright sunlight five, ten or fifteen minutes, and 
maybe we get a good print and maybe we don’t. “ Don'ts °" 
predominate. 

A coating mixture prepared without any regard to the 
quantity and quality of the ingredients, without any regard 
for the qualities of the negative or the effect desired cannot 
be expected to yield uniformly successful results, and it 
doesn't. 

The Secret of Success. 

The successful gum print is the result of careful planning 
and the consideration of several factors. Haphazard trust- 
to-luck methods won’t result in successful prints, except by 
accident. And when this thought dawned upon me, the 
cause of my successive failures was apparent and my 
determination to reform and reduce gum practice to a 
systematic basis, has borne good fruit. I can truthfully 
say that any desired degree of contrast or softness may be 
obtained in a gum print by modifying the quantities of the 
several ingredients of the coating mixture. The paper can 
be adapted to each individual negative. Prints can be made 
which will show as much detail as a P.O.P. print, and on 
the other hand a sketchy “ fuzzytype " can be obtained from 
the same negative. 

But the obtaining of these results requires the application 
of systematic methods ond careful planning. One must 
determine what effect he desires, and then, by application 
of the rules laid down further on in this article, he will 
surely obtain those desired results. I have made gum prints 
off and on for the last ten years. My method of preparing 
the coating mixture was that followed out by the majority 
of workers who use the process only occasionally, but the 
number of failures was out of all proportion to the successful 
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The following notes from an article published in our American contemporary, 
ry ? ва "y , 7311 r 7 уе Е 51 i 

The Photographic Times, will probably be of considerable service to those 
workers who practise or desire to practise the gum-bichromate process and 


- BICHROMATE PROCESS. 


By Dr. W. F. ZIERATH. 


wish for a method of standardising the procedure. 


prints. Repeated failures resulted in a temporary abandon- 
ment of the method. When the process was again taken 
up, weeks or months later, all the lessons learned in the 
last “gum-spasm” were forgotten and the usual run of 
failures followed. 


The Results of Experiments. 


Last winter I determined to get the thing down to a 
system, and my efforts were crowned with success—at least 

е comparison between the sum total of past failures and 
present ones leads me to call it that. A recital of the various 
steps leading up to the formulation of the rules may hel 
to impress the reasonableness of them on the reader, and 
shall proceed to do so. 

My first step was to select a negative that might be 
regarded as a fair sample of the majority of my negatives. 
Then I standardised the solutions which go to make up the 
coating mixture. First of all I discarded the gum arabic 
solution I had been using and made up the gum solution 
fresh each time a coating mixture was prepared. 

I obtained an ordinary wood mustard spoon and a couple 
of ounces of pulverised gum acacia (obtainable in any drug 
store). One level spoonful of acacia and a dram of water 
make the standard gum solution. 

Next, I half filled a small bottle with crystals of potash 
and filled it with water. After a few hours the solution was 
a saturated one. This made the standard bichromate solu- 
tion. As the liquid is used more water is added, always 
being sure that there are undissolved crystals in the bottom 
of the bottle. A small medicine dropper was also purchased. 


Proportions of Gum, Biohromate and Pigment 
for Contrast. 

Then I began experimenting. In a small wedgwood 
mortar I put a level mustardspoonful of powdered acacia 
and added to it a dram of water. Then from a tube of 
moist water colour I squeezed out about one-third of an inch 
of pigment and with the pestle thoroughly mixed the acacia 
solution and the pigment. Lastly I added six drops of 
the saturated solution of bichromate of potash, using the 
medicine dropper. This made my proportion of acacia to 
bichromate solution 10 to 1 (60 drops to the dram). 

The coating mixture was applied to paper, and after 
several prints had been made it was determined that twenty 
minutes exposure in bright sunlight was the proper printing 
time. The resulting print was very contrasty and all the 
very fine detail was lost. 


Development. 


At this point let me state that my method of developing 
gum prints is to put the print in tray and allow it to develop 
in water at room temperature. As the water becomes 
charged with bichromate it is changed, likewise when dis- 
coloured with pigment. Seldom will it be found necessary 
to elevate the temperature of the water or resort to local 
development. When local development is necessary, I use 
a small cup with a lip and gently pour the water on the 
portions it is desired to reduce. The best results are ob- 
tained by simply soaking the print and gentle agitation of 
the tray at intervals. Of course, this method of developing 
takes time but results justify the method. 

I next prepared a coating mixture as before, but increased 
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the amount of bichromate solution to ten drops, making the 
ratio 6 to 1. Fifteen minutes exposure in bright sunlight 
was required, and the print, though contrasty, was not quite 
as contrasty as the preceding print. 

Thus I proceeded each time, increasing the amount of 
bichromate solution, and eventually secured a set of five 
perfect prints, from that particular negative, which ranged 
from very contrasty and lacking in fine detail to very soft 
and full of detail. The following table was also evolved 
and pasted on the wall of my dark-room. By referring to it 
whenever a coating mixture is being prepared I almost 
invariably succeed in obtaining the effect desired. 

Always consider the single mustard spoonful of powdered 
acacia and dram of water as sixty drops. 

A dram and a half of the coating mixture will suffice to 
coat four or five 5 by 7 prints. The proportion of acacia 
and bichromate solution is expressed as a ratio in the table, 
e.g., acacia 10; bichromate 1 equals 1 dram of acacia solu- 
tion (60 drops) to 6 drops of bichromate solution. 


Acacia 


Sol. шш “ge Effect. 

10 I 20 min. great contrast. 

6 I 15 وو‎ contrast. 

4 I Gm лы; soft and full of detail. 
3 1 4 » soft and full ef detail. 
2 I б> i very soft. 
I I аг 3 very soft. 


By applying the data used in compiling the table the 
following rules may be formulated :— 

1. The lower the proportion of bichromate the greater the 
contrast in the print and the greater the amount of exposure 
required ; and the converse— 

2. The larger the proportion of bichromate solution the 
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greater the degree of softness and detail and the shorter the 
length of exposure required to print. 

The amount of pigment used depends on the form. If 
the moist water colours are used, squeezing out a cylinder 
one-third of an inch long will usually be found to be sufh- 
cient to the dram of acacia solution. If the moist colours 
in the pans are used, a portion about the size of a split 
pea will be necessary. If powdered pigments are used, the 
amount varies, but in general it should be about one-quarter 
of a mustardspoonful. 

Dark colours usually require a slightly longer exposure 
than do the lighter shades. 

The smoothest and most uniform coatings are those 
applied to sized papers. Smooth papers are necessary where 
plenty of detail is wanted. Whatman’s hot pressed paper 
may be taken as a type. For sketchy effects the rough sur- 
faced papers such as Whatman's oold-pressed are best. 

To obtain the best results in gum printing, proper coating 
tools are essential, and no brush will give the results that 
a badger hair blender will accomplish. The initial invest- 
ment in such a brush may be a triflle large, but it is worth 
the money expended. 

In applying the coating mixture to the paper care must 
be exercised not to have the coating too thick. Ап amount 
just necessary to evenly coat a space half inch larger all 
around the size of the negative is the proper amount. There 
should be no puddles or streaks. 

All necessary variations in the shade of the pigment should 
be made before the bichromate solution is added, because 
the yellow colour of the salt causes confusion. 

If these few simple rules are borne in mind while pre- 

aring the coating mixture and in applying it to the paper 
the number of failures will rapidly diminish and gum printing 
wil become a pleasure instead of an inciter of impatient 
comments on the perverseness of all things material. 
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MAKING EMBOSSED AND PLATE-SUNK MOUNTS. 


Ву Н. J. МОВВ$. Jê 


FEW weeks ago a contributor to THE A. P. AND P. N., 

А in an article under the above title, wrote somewhat 

disparagingly of the mounts which are “ merely plate 
marks pressed out of thin paper.” 

If the objection is that these pressed plate sinkings are 
not permanent, a trial of the following simple method of 
making them will, I am sure, prove their permanence : — 

A sheet of ordinary white mounting board is taken and a 
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piece cut from the middle the exact size and shape of the 
required sinking (see fig. 1). 

А piece of tracing cloth is then cut to the shape (see fig. 
2), and folded as indicated by the dotted line. The folded- 
down portion is then pasted under the edge of the portion of 
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the mounting board marked A, the cut-out portion being 
pasted to the other end of the tracing cloth (see fig. 3). Pro- 
viding this has been done accurately, when B is brought 
over on to А it will exactly fit the opening from which it 
was cut without the cloth being loose or strained in any way. 

To use this contrivance, the mount to be sunk or em- 
bossed is placed over the opening in A when B is in the 
position. shown in fig. 3. B is then brought over on to 
the mount, and the whole put into a letter press or through 
an ordinary household mangle, and the requisite pressure 
put on for a second or two, and then released, when a per- 
fectly clear-cut impression of B will be found on the 
mount. In this way a large number of mounts can be made 
in quite a short time. 

It will be seen that if an embossed mount is required, the 
face of the mount must be against A, while if a sinking is 
required, the back must be against A. 

The thickness of the cardboard from which this appliance 
is to be made should be equal to the depth of the required 
sinking, and, within reason, providing the board used is of 
a hard variety, any thickness of mount can be impressed. 

This system, of course, allows of a tremendous amount 
of elaboration. For example, suppose, in the case taken 
above, it had been required that B should be embossed 
on a postcard with a small circle sunk in the middle for the 
print, a circle of the required diameter would be cut from 
B and pasted to a piece of tracing cloth, which in its turn 
would be pasted to the back of A (see fig. 4). The card 
is shown shaded. 

I give several sketches of mounts actually made in this 
way (the raised portions being shaded), but personal taste 
and ingenuity will undoubtedly suggest many others. 

In connection with fig. 6, I have found that the corners 
can best be cut by means of the metal portion of an ordinary 
penholder, cut and ground as shown in fig. 11. This is held 
vertically in the position required and lightly tapped with a 
hammer, the result being a clean cut, with the further advan- 
tage that all the corners so cut would be identical. 
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be much wordy warfare 
before a grant of 173 
millions is taken from 
| the taxpayers’ pocket 

for such ап obsolete 
and slow method of transport) there can 
be no doubt as to the picturesque nature 
of many of the canals in this country. 

Artists and photographers have long 
explored their banks in search of pictures, 
and we have recognised many charming 
bits of canal scenery on the walls of the 
Academy and at the principal photo- 
graphic exhibitions in London and the 
provinces. 

Motorists who have visited Llangollen 
will readily call to mind the beautiful 
stretch of canal which runs through the 
vale of the Dee. A walk along its bank, 
or a sail in the Jenny Jones launch from 
Llangollen to Berwyn is a delightful ex- 
perience, and many subjects for the 
camera will be met with en route. 

Nearer London the old Basingstoke 

canal is a favourite hunting ground for 
pictorial workers. In the vicinity of large 
commercial centres the canal is not so 
attractive, but there is an exception in 
the historic canal on the outskirts of Man- 
chester, constructed by the Great Duke 
of Bridgewater and the indomitable 
Brunel. At Worsley the canal is excep- 
tionally picturesque, and since the Earl of 
Ellesmere has carried out extensive im- 
provements in the village, it bids fair to 
rank as one of the prettiest spots in the 
country. 

As will be seen from the illustration, 
the ** Olde Packet House,'' erected as а 
landing place for Queen Victoria, when 
she came by canal from Patricroft, is still 
in existence. For many years a large pas- 
senger traffic was carried on this canal, 
until the introduction of railways put an 
end to it. 

There is probably no canal in England 


HATEVER 
y be this initial venture of the Great Duke, It is interesting 
the ultimate result of the report to note that this canal crosses the Manchester Ship 
of the Canal Commission (and we Canal at Barton, a few miles south of Worsley, and, 
venture to predict that there will so as to allow vessels to pass along the Ship Canal to or 
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CANALS 


Their Possibilities 
for the Pictorial 
Photographer. . . 


оп 


By HENRY WALKER. ^ Special to “The A, P. and P. N,” 


that has been so productive of revenue in the past as 


A Picturesque Stretch of the Old Stamford Canal. 
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from Manchester, the Bridgew ater 
canal has to be swung, an engineer- 
ing feat that has gained the admira- 
tıon of all who have seen it. 

Irom a picturesque point of view, 
some of the disused canals are to 
be commended. That they are numer- 
ous 1$ surely proof that this kind of 
water traffic is unproductive. The 
photograph on the preceding page 
is of a portion of the eld Stamford 

canal, which closely follows the 
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The Llangollen Canal. with Jenny Jones en route for Berwyn. 


course of the River Welland towards the 
eastern coast. It is now the haunt of wild 
iowl; in summer time it is almost overgrown 
with reeds and rushes and innumerable 
flowering plants, and at all seasons of the 
year is interesting to photographer and 
naturalist alike. Here, again, the advent of 
the ‘railway put an end to the water traffic. 
Space forbids any reference to similar dis- 
used canals in other parts of the country, but 
wherever they may be found the artist and 
photographer are sure to find plenty of sub- 
jects along their deserted banks— subjects, 
moreover, that cannot be regarded as ** diffi- 


The Great Duke cf Bridgewater's Canal at Worsley (the first Canal! in England). cult " even for the beginner. 
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MOUNTING 


HE amateur photographer who finds the usual method of 

mounting wet prints with paste too messy, particularly 
when dozens are being dealt with, cannot do better than try 
dry-mounting tissues. 

The tissue consists of a thin film of shellac, which is un-e 
affected by moisture but is softened by heat. If this is placed 
between a print and its mount, and the whole gently heated 
under pressure, the tissue melts and thus secures the print to 
the mount. The contact is most perfect, prints lie absolutely 
flat, free from lumps, and since no water is used the mount 
does not curl up or cockle. 

The method is simple. Obtain through your dealer a packet 
of dry-mounting tissues of the size required. Take a dry un- 
trimmed print, lay it face downwards and place a tissue on the 
back, touch the tissue in one place with the back of an old 
teaspoon kept hot in a spirit lamp. 

The tissue is now fixed to the print, and the two can be 
trimmed together in any ordinary way, the lever-blade trimmer, 
owing to the ease of ensuring square corners, being perhaps the 
best of all. 

Now place the print in the desired position on the mount, 
secure it by lifting one corner of the print and touching the tissue 
with the hot spoon, thus fixing the print to the mount. 

The final mounting is done by placing the mount on a flat 
board or other flat surface covered with a few pieces of news- 
paper; lay a sheet of paper over the print and apply a hot 
flat-iron, pressing it well over the print. On removal, the print 
will be found to be stuck perfectly to the mount, absolutely flat 
and without lumps, and should be placed under slight even 
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pressure, e.g., between the leaves of a big book, until cold, when 
the mount will be found to lie and remain flat without anv 
noticeable cockling. 

Dozens of prints can thus be mounted in an evening, the 
quickest way being to trim and fix all the prints to the mounts, 
leaving the ironing until last. 

The right temperature of the iron is best obtained by keeping 
two of them in а pan of boiling water. When the iron is taken 
out it dries at once, and we have thus one iron always of the 
right temperature, If the iron is not hot enough or pressure 
insufficient, the tissue sticks to the print, but not to the 
mount, and if too hot it sticks to the mount and not to the 
print. 

For those who go in for multiple mounting, border tints with 
tissue on the back are supplied in assorted colours. These are 
most useful, and can be easily fixed to the sheets of cardboard 
supplied with photographic papers, giving an excellent way of 
using these up. Dry-mounting does not injure the surface of 
the print, even glazed P.O.P., and ensures permanency, since the 
shellac cannot harm the print, and as there is a waterproof 
film between print and mount, thus we need not trouble as to 
the purity of mounting papers. 

As to the cost, tissues and borders cost 1s. 6d. 
quarter-plate, and all sizes are put up in shilling packets. 
prices are given in most dealers’ catalogues. 

The paper used to cover the print while ironing should be 
thin. Yellow copying-press paper has been recommended, but 
I have found the thin wrappings of P.O.P. and gaslight papers 
answer very well. 
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The following amateurs have already been dealt with in # 
previous recent issues of THE A. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank £ 
Н. Read, (2 Bertram Park, (з) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, | 
(5) C. Wille, (6) Н. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. +) i poss B ENSURE RC Ai] 
Boyes, (9) Bertram Cox, (то) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis, © 7 52 Aw и ЗФ 
(12) Harold jacob, (13) W. Нагоіа House, (14) Н. Creighton 

Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James M‘Kissack, 
(20) John Brown. | 


XXI.-MISS WINIFRED H. PROUT. 


T is natural that daintiness in pictorial work should be associated with its lady exponents, and we have a 
good example of this in the case of the subject of this week's comments. 
Curiously enough, although Miss Winifred Prout’s exhibition work has nearly all been of the ‘‘ dainty ” 
variety, and in a high key, she prefers low key treatment whenever it is possible, but her subjects rarely 
admit the possibility. The example reproduced on page 297 indicates an attempt in this direction, and, as with 
all her work, decorative treatment and pictorial effect are aimed at. 

Our readers will be familiar with many of Miss Prout's figure studies— generally children or ladies in fancy 
costume—which have been seen at both the В. P. S. exhibitions and Salon, and reproduced in the pages of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. Landscape work has, so far, never appealed to her, and perhaps undcr the circumstances she 
is wise in not attempting that with which 
she is not in full sympathy. Progress in 
the special phase of work that does appeal 
is likely to be more certain, and the results 
will give a better index of the ideals of 
their producer. 

Miss Prout’s photographic beginnings 
and advancement may well be taken to 
heart bv every other aspirant to photo- 
graphic success. At the same time, it 
demonstrates clearly that the novice who 
starts with a 3s. 6d. camera (Miss Prout's 
first attempts were made with а “ Little 
Nipper ” camera, at the age of twelve years 
—not so long ago) need not continue long 
in the raw beginner state if the desire to do 
better things is present. Yet this young 
worker was content to learn with еп- 
thusiasm the rudiments of the art with her 
cheap camera, and not until two vears later 
did she obtain a quarter-plate stand camera, 
which she still uses, although a half-plate 
stand camera now also figures in her equip- 
ment. Most of her pictures are taken in 
an ordinarv room or out of doors. 

As regards printing processes, Miss 
Prout uses bromide, carbon and platinotvpe 
equally well, and, thanks to her original 
training, can turn out work that has no 
technical flaw in either the production of the 
print or in the mounting. She finds, how- 
ever, that for light, delicate subjects bromide 
paper is the most satisfactory. 

We are glad to know that Miss Prout is 
ambitious in her ideas, and is not content to 
— stand still, satisfied with present successes. 
z a - фр Nu E Self-satisfaction has proved the undoing of 
HEAD STUDY. By Miss Winirrep Н. PROUT. many promising voung pictorialists. 
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"CHARLIE THOMAS." By Miss WiNiFRED H. PROUT. 
This picture was awarded a {rise in the Weekly Competition, and is now on view af the London Salon of Photography, 148, New 
Bond Street, И. See article on preceding page. 
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STONE PINES. By Avex. KgicHLEY. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond Street, W. 
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О doubt when first you became 
possessed of a hand camera you 
fondly went out one fine afternoon and “ snapped " the first ex- 
press train that passed your way, and on developing the plate were 
sorely disappointed to find only a series of smudges across the 
plate. This is the kind of experience which most amateurs 
have to buy at some period of their career, for the possession of 
a shutter dubbed “ instantaneous " suggests great possibilities, 
which, alas, do not justify the name. | 

There are many factors which make for success or failure т 
the photography of such ambitious game as express trains—such 
as the speed of the shutter, the speed of the train, the angle 
of the track with reference to the view-line of the camera, and 
the distance of the locomotive at the time of exposure. It 
seems a large order to think of all these matters in the few 
seconds while the train is hurtling towards you. Well, it 
cannot be done in time. You must think out the problem before- 
hand. 

It is a good plan to go without your camera to the place 
selected—and here let me say that a level crossing is. one of 
the most convenient places—a day or so before taking the 
photograph, and choose a certain train as victim, trying at 
the same time to judge its speed as nearly as possible. И you 
can find a position where the train has just left a station, and 
is on a slight up-grade, so much the better, for there will neces- 
sarily be a fine display of showy smoke, which does a great 
deal towards indicating rapid motion. Care should be taken 
to be on the sunny side of the train, as this, of course, means 
that a much larger amount of detail will be visible on the 
negative. 

Many people think that in attempting to do high-speed work, 
such as this class of subject, an expensive high-speed focal-plane 
shutter is absolutely necessary. This is partially true if one wishes 
to photograph a train travelling at a very fast speed, or at a 
considerable angle, i.e., the angle that the camera makes with 
the centre line of the track; but with care in the choice of 
position, and the distance of the train from the camera, a lot 
may be done with the ordinary between-lens shutter. It is 
necessary, though, to be sure that the shutter is working some- 
where about the speeds marked on it, and it well repays one to 
have the instrument tested by one of the firms who make a 
speciality of this class of work, the cost being only nominal. 

Referring to the diagram, which is a plan-view of the arrange- 
ment, the line A B is the centre of the track, the locomotive 
being at B. It will be easily seen that while the locomotive is 
travelling through a given distance (M) along the line, the effec- 
tive space that it covers across the field of view is the distance N, 
and you can easily understand that as the angle made with the 
track is lessened, so the apparent movement per unit of time 
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to camera beyond which it is not safe to venture. This 
distance will be found to be about ten feet from the centre 
line of the track. Look 
to it that your apparatus 
is not sucked in after 
the rush of air which 
follows the train, or your 
hobby may be found to 
be more expensive than 
bargained for. 

Of course, the longer 
the distance between the 
camera and the locomo- 
tive, the smaller the 
image on the plate, and 
it is much more prefer- 
able to: take a small 
image of the train and 
afterwards enlarge it, 
than to obtain a larger 
image, with the possi- 
bility of considerable 
blur. 

A very good tip is to 
focus on a small object, 
such as a piece of paper 
on the line, placed at the 
point the locomotive will 
reach at the time of 
“ firing," and then care- 
fully wait until the front 
wheels are level with this 
point. | 

In order to save the 
reader the calculations 
necessary for estimating the amount of movement on the plate, 
the following table has been worked out as a guide. I may say 
that the movement should not exceed one-hundredth of an inch 
to give a reasonably sharp negative, especially if one intends to 

make an enlargement from it. 

For those of my readers who are mathematically inclined, or 
who wish to work out a different set of conditions for them- 
selves, the method of compiling the above table is given. The 
speed of the train was first taken and reduced to feet per 
second. Thus, sixty miles per hour equals eighty-eight feet per 
second, and other speeds in proportion. The speed per second 
was then multiplied by the speed of the shutter in fractions of 
a second. The distance N was obtained by setting out the 
angle of the track with the line of view, measuring the distance 


a 
! 
Loco 


PLAN VIEW 


is less. There is, of course, a minimum distance from track М travelled by the train in a given time ee the track—this 
TABLE SHOWING MOVEMENT OF IMAGE ACROSS PLATE DURING 1/100 SECOND, IN DECIMALS OF INCH. 
Speed of Train, in miles per hou”. 
ڪڪ‎ | if 
бо m. p. h. | 45 m. p. В. | 30 m. р. В. | 15 m. p. b 
T | | 
Distances of Camera to Train, and Camera to Track (feet. 
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For other shutter specds, divide proportionately— thus for lg divide by 8. 
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may be to any convenient scale—and then scaling the distance 
N off as required. 

А more general way is to express N divided by M as a fraction, 
which can then be used as a multiplier of any speed. 

Now the movement across the field of view is obtained, it 
only remains to multiply this movement by the proportion of the 
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Speed of train, fifteen miles per hour. 


lens focus to the camera distance from train, to get the move- 
ment on the plate. 

I will work out an example to show that the result is quite 
easily arrived at. Assuming 

The s of the train to be 45 m. p. h. | 

The distance of the camera from train to be бо ft. 

The distance of the camera from the centre of track, то ft. 

The speed of the shutter to be 1-200th sec. 

The lens to be of 5 in. focus, 
Then train speed —66 ft. per sec., or .33 ft. in 1-200th sec., and 
the corresponding distance along N, on being set out, is found 
to be .066 ft., or about $ in. Then multiplying 3 in. by 

5 in. ‘ 
боо in. [50 ft.] 

—which is the proportion of lens focus to camera distance— 
gives us 1-160th of an inch, which will be quite good enough 
for a sharp negative. 

Below is given a table showing the size of image on the 
plate, assuming the front of a locomotive to be about thirteen 
feet high :— 


Distance from Camera, in feet. 


Focus 
ot Е | | 
Lens | 50 40 | 30 
НЕЕ | | ڪڪ‎ 
5 in. | 1'3 in 1*6 т | 2:2 in 
6 in. | 1°5 in 1'9 in. 2:6 in 
7 in. | 1'8 in 2:3 in. 3' oin 
8 in. | 2'1 in 2°6 in. 3°5 іп 
IO in. | 2:6 in 33 in. 473 т 
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The Camera Club.—On the occasion of the formal opening 
of the Camera Club on Thursday, October 13, there will be 
an exhibition of autochrome slides made by the members of the 
Vienna Photo-Club. Tuesday evenings have now been set 
aside as special nights for country members, when, on notifica- 
tion to the steward, arrangements will be made for a house 
dinner at the Adelphi Hotel, almost opposite the club. New 
members should note that the Camera Club year commences on 
July 1, and not on January 1. 

The Grand Prix (highest award) has been awarded to the 
Wellington plates, papers, and films at the Brussels Inter- 
national Exhibition (British section). 

* The Velox Book," describing the method of obtaining 
pictures on different grades of Velox paper, can be had free on 
application to Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 

The Southampton Exhibition will be held this year from 
November 22nd to 2sth. Mr. S. С. Kimber, F.R.P.S., is the 
hon. sec., and full particulars will be announced later. 

A. P. Reminders.—The Annual Lantern Slide Competition 
closes October 22nd. Full particulars and entry forms in issues 
for August 9. The Sunshine Competition closes October 31. 
Holidays with the Camera closes December 31. 

The City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society open 
their 1910-11 session on Monday, October roth, at 7 p.m., with 
an “at home” and “exhibition of pictorial photography by 
members." Those interested in photography are cordially in- 
vited to be present. Lectures and demonstrations by some of 
the best-known photographers will be given during the session. 
This society, having headquarters at Cripplegate Institute, 
Golden Lane, E.C., is specially suited to those engaged in town. 
A dark-room with every convenience is at the disposal of 
members. The annual subscription is 7s. 6d., and there is no 
entrance fee. Full particulars can be obtained from hon. sec., 
Mr. Frank W. Gardner, 135, Vaughan Road, Harrow. 

The Postal Photographic Club.—The annual meeting of the 
Postal Photographic Club took place as usual in London, on 
September 6, when both the autumn exhibitions were visited. 
Mr. E. O. Hoppé kindly conducted the members round the 
Salon in the afternoon, and explained the exhibits. The 
Amateur Postal Camera Club also met at the same time. Owing 
to the exhibitions being held earlier in the season, many mem- 
bers of both clubs were unable to attend, and the hope was 
expressed that the exhibitions may in future years take place 
later in the year, as formerly. Any really good worker who 
would care to join either of the above clubs should apply to Mr. 
R. A. R. Bennett, M.A., Walton Manor Lodge, Oxford, hon. 
sec. of the Postal Photographic Club; or Mr. W. L. G. Bennett, 
Dart Bank, Kingswear, South Devon, hon. sec. of the Amateur 


Postal Camera Club. 
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THE UNITED STEREOSCOPIC SOCIETY. 


HE interest in stereoscopy, after a lapse of several years, is 

again steadily increasing, and many prominent workers are 
taking to the stereo form of camera in preference to the single- 
lens hand camera for all-round work. The fascination of the 
stereoscopic picture as a record of things and places does not 
exhaust its possibilities, and many pictures „that have appeared 
and been appreciated on exhibition walls have been enlarge- 
ments made from halves of stereoscopic pairs. The sale of 
stereo. cameras has also steadily increased—as Messrs. Butcher 
and Sons, of Farringdon Avenue, who have specialised in this 
form of apparatus, will tell—and there is no doubt that the 
United Stereoscopic Society has done much to popularise this 
form of photography. The society includes most of the leading 
workers in stereoscopy of to-day, and holds competitions and 


exhibitions of stereoscopic work. In addition to this, a port- 
folio circulates among the members, and interest is kept alive 
by the indefatigable hon. secretary, Mr. Albert J. Snow. The 
annual general meeting of the society was held this year on 
September 24, at the Clarendon Hotel, Broadway, Hammersmith. 
The annual competition of the society closes on October 15th, 
and the hon. sec. wishes to remind all members of this date, 
also of the Transparency competition closing November 16th. 
A new competition is also announced by the society for the best 
stereoscopic studies of laughter. The prizes are offered by Mr. 
Chas. W. Burrows, who—to use his own words—desires “ not 
mere postcard smiles, but the ultra-maximum of what the human 
features will do." Full particulars from Mr. Snow, 74, Lloyd 
Road, Walthamstow. | 
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DEVELOPER. 
A developer that combines the densitv- 
giving qualities of hydroquinone with the 


detail and tone preserving characteristics of 
rodinal would appear to be ideal. Such а 
developer can be compounded as follows. 
It will not stain, and can be used many times without getting 
exhausted. It is, therefore, cheap. Two solutions should be 
made up, but only one is needed for ordinary work, viz., the 
hydroquinone and rodinal in one solution :— 


A.—Hydroquinone  ..................... eee бо gr. 
Rodinal- uino :ev ex ER Yen Eds ое 40 mins 
Sodium sulphite .................................. j oz. 
Water ее 10 OZ 

B.—Potass. carbonate .............................. 160 gr 
Water. ec eae IO OZ. 


For normal exposures the A solution may be used alone, but if it 
is desired to quicken development, a few drops of B are added. 
For very quick hand camera work, ог for under-exposures, this 
developer is seen at its best, and for such exposures equal 
parts of A and B may be used. 


ENCAUSTIC PASTE FOR IMPARTING BRILLIANCY 
TO PRINTS. 


A slight gloss in the shadows of matt or rough surfaced prints 
will frequently improve their appearance. The application of 
an encaustic paste with friction will bring this about, or the 
entire surface of the print can be rendered more brilliant 
without actual glaze by the application of the paste. This 
encaustic paste is mainly composed of white wax in some sol- 
vent. The following formula is, perhaps, the one which meets 
best the requirements : 

Mix together white wax with Venice turpentine, the propor- 
tion of the former somewhat exceeding that of the latter, and 
dilute the mixture to a pasty consistency by means of spirits 
of turpentine. This is applied to the surface of the print by 
means of a soft flannel pad by which a soft polish is communi- 
cated. Much shadow detail is thus brought out. 

Another formula is as follows: 

Dissolve gum elemi in oil of lavender, and then add white 
wax previously dissolved in the same solvent. The proportions 
should be such as to yield a firm pomade. Apply to the sur- 
face with the finger, and, after standing for a short time, rub 
in the surface with a flannel rag; then give a final, vigorous 
rubbing, especially on the shadow parts. 
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Under this heading letlers from readers on 
various topics will be published every week, It 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will not be responsible for opinions expressed by 
correspondents. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETIES. 

Stz,—I should be glad if you will grant me space in your 
valuable paper for a suggestion I should like to put before 
photographic societies, many of which have been recently 
accused of introducing too few novelties, and in other ways not 
doing all they might to swell the membership. 

While my suggestion could not do this, it is certainly a 
novelty, one that should serve a useful purpose, and, 1 think, 
worthy of consideration, as several photographic friends I have 
approached are in agreement. I may say the idea is as yet 
unopposed ! 

It is simply a suggestion for the formation of a collection of 
portraits of the members. 
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PLUCKY PRINTS FROM THIN 
NEGATIVES. 


Weak negatives may be made to yield 
good bright prints on bromide paper if a 
little care is taken. Expose a piece of 
bromide paper behind the negative in the 
usual way, developing it afterwards as 
long as any increase in depth is seen to be gained. Never 
mind if the high lights get discoloured ; in other words, over- 
develop the print. After fixing and washing, place the print 
in the following reducing solution :— 


Potassium iodide анааан 30 gr. 
bri ld ааа 10 OZ 
lodine* usns eee DERE sep RS E аен АМЕ 3 gr. 


As soon as some fair amount of reduction has taken place, let 
the print soak in a clean hypo solution for a few minutes. If 
not yet light enough, it may be again washed, treated with 
reducer, and fixed. When it is seen that any further reduction 
will turn the blacks grey, it is finally washed and dried. 


DRYING NEGATIVES RAPIDLY WITH SPIRIT. 

As most amateurs are aware, negatives can be dried very 
rapidly—within five minutes of leaving the washing water, in 
fact—by taking advantage of the property of methylated spirit 
to displace the water within the pores of the gelatine. There 
is a right and a wrong way of doing this. Once the water is 
removed the spirit volatilises quite readily in the air, leaving 
the negative dry within a few minutes, but to succeed with the 
method it is most necessary that the water should be thoroughly 
removed, and this will not be the case unless it is placed in 
a bath of strong spirit. If a number of negatives are being 
handled, the water extracted from each soon weakens the spirit, 
and that is why the following procedure should be adopted :— 
Take three batches of spirit, place the negative in Nos. 1, 2 and 
3 in turn each for five minutes, filling bath No. 1 with a fresh 
negative as soon as the first is in No. 2, and so on, keeping 
the three dishes occupied. As soon as the negative comes 
from the third bath it will dry almost instantly on being 
waved in the air. Though not necessary, it is a good plan 
to mop off as much surface moisture as possible, before putting 
the negative into the spirit, with a soft cambric pocket-handker- 
chief. In the course of time all the spirit baths naturally 
become weakened by the absorption of water. Then they 
should be collected in a big bottle and dry potassium car- 
bonate, in fair quantity, added, and shaken occasionally. The 
water will be absorbed by the carbonate and will collect at the 
bottom of the bottle as a heavy liquid. The renewed spirit 
can then be poured off. 


The mounts might well be of one size, say то by 8 linen- 
grained nature mounts, while the portraits themselves could 
be half-plate or smaller. 

While I do not suggest the type of print produced by the so- 
called professional, where all sense of modelling is frequently 
lost, I should be sorry to see any minus a part of the head, such 
as occasionally creep into the exhibitions. Nor should there be 
any of the poster-looking things suggesting a theatrical villain. 
Neatly mounted prints (from negatives slightly retouched where 
necessary) on platinotype, bromide, or carbon should serve the 
purpose, and were they contributed unmounted by the mem- 
bers, the mounting could be undertaken by some member 
appointed for the purpose. The collection could be stored in 
envelopes, marked alphabetically, the envelopes being after- 
wards placed in box files. The production of the photographs 
could be mutually agreed to by the members, who would, as 
it were, take one another.—Yours truly, 


Brockley. P. FREDK. VISICK. 


SQUEEZING THE ORANGE. 


Sir,—From time to time I read of various ways of preserving 
and binding back numbers of THE A. P. AND P. N., so that one 
can refer back to the fund of information contained therein. The 
one drawback, to mv mind, of all these methods is that they 
preserve too much matter. Not that I deprecate the plan. of 
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having one’s volumes bound and indexed; that is excellent if 
one can afford it; but for home methods it seems to me one 
should endeavour to eliminate all but the essential. Accounts 
of society meetings, reviews of exhibitions, etc., though of 
much interest at the time, after a while lose their value. What 
we want to preserve is that which will be of use or interest for 
all time—and we shall find plenty of this in THE A. P. AND 
РМ, 

My own method of dealing with the matter, апа one that may 
also commend itself to other readers, is as follows. I keep all 
my back numbers, and then, when I have a spare evening, 
arrange them consecutively, and divide them into heaps, six to 
each heap. I then carefully go through them, and with a pair 
of scissors cut out any recipe, formula or hint which I need— 
or may need in the future—or any item which particularly 
interests me. These I paste in a newspaper-cuttings book, with 
numbered pages, and enter them in the index, so that I can turn 
up any particular item in a moment. The literary goodness 
having thus been extracted, I turn to the artistic. 

The first copy is opened at the centre, and the two wires which 
fasten the pages together are bent пр; each page can now be 
lifted off intact. The two art pages (four sides each), the out- 
side one and the centre one, containing the chief full-page illus- 
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trations are detached. The two sheets—that is, eight pages— 
are taken from each number. All other matter may be dis- 
carded—it has already been sifted. Now to bind these sheets. 
They are spread open one on top of the other, face downwards. 
It is essential at this stage that they should be exactly super- 
imposed. Two wire fasteners are then taken—there will be 
plenty lying about. Four holes are bored with a strong darning 
needle straight through the back crease, the distance apart being 
determined by the width of the wires. The two wires are then 
pushed through the holes from back to front, the pile is turned 
over, and the ends bent down flat. This makes a perfectly secure 
binding. The appearance of the volume may be considerably 
improved by a cover of art mounting paper placed on the top of 
the heap before the wires are put in, and “ А. P. Illustrations " 
sketched on it; but even without this finish we have an abso- 
lutely neatly bound volume—which opens flat—of charming 
reproductions of the best pictures, which it will be a pleasure 
for anyone—photographer or not—to look through, full of instruc- 
tion and of lifelong interest. And this at no cost and very little 
trouble, for anyone who tries will be astonished at the ease and 
rapidity with which the whole operation of binding may be 
accomplished.—Yours, etc., 


Lindfield, Sussex. P. THORNTON. 


o 
THE HOUGHTON FOLDING REFLEX CAMERA. 


S some of our readers may be aware, Messrs. Houghtons, 

Ltd., of 88 and 89, High Holborn, London, W.C., intro- 
duced about two years ago a reflex camera that, in addition to 
embodying the usual attributes of such instruments, had the 
added advantage of being easily folded into a compact form for 
carrying. 

This camera was introduced in response to a demand for a 
folding reflex, but it is not until the present time that Messrs. 
Houghtons have finally perfected the instrument, and as now 
placed upon the market it can be regarded as a remarkable 
achievement of mechani- 
cal ingenuity, coupled 
with the precision and 
high-class workmanship 
necessary in the con- 
struction of a camera of 
this kind. In addition 
to this, the new model 
"has many outstanding 
features of excellence 
and novelty that will 
appeal to every photo- 
grapher, while the sim- 
plicity of its movements 
and lack of complica- 


2624 
The Houghton “ 


2625 


Camera. Open and closed. 


Folding Reflex 


tions render it practically fool-proof. In fact, it appears to be 
that ideal camera, combining all the excellent points of the 
folding and reflex types, that has been so long sighed for by 
many amateurs. 

In appearance, when folded, the camera is neat and unobtru- 
sive, and measures only 7} by 6 by 2j inches in the quarter- 
plate size. This, it will be owned, is wonderful, when the fact 
is considered that the camera embodies, in addition to the reflex 
principle, a new type of focal-plane shutter remarkable for its 
general simplicity and efficiency, revolving back and all the 
usual movements necessary for a high-class camera. 
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The Houghton folding reflex is opened simply by pulling out 
the front lens panel, when the side struts lock the extended 
camera into what is practically a rigid box. The movement of 
a small lever locks the extended camera in position, so that it 
cannot be closed until the mirror has been put out of action, 
which movement has to be done separately. In this way it is 
impossible for the camera to go wrong by accidentally closing 
it. In fact, it is impossible to close it unless this lever is 
released. 

In addition to this, the mirror is of the “ everset " variety, 
and the image is, therefore, always present on the ground glass, 
even immediately after the exposure has been made. 

The focal-plane shutter is specially worthy of notice, and 
appears to be the acme of simonlicity and reliability. It is self. 
capping, and has no complications whatever. The whole of the 
adjustments for time, instantaneous, etc., are made from the 
outside, and by means of the spring-locking dial for controlling 
the range for different exposures, any exposure can be repeated 
by merely winding the shutter, and this can be done while the 
plate is in position, and the lens uncapped. Exposures from 
1-10th to r-r,oooth of a second and bulb and time exposures can 
be given at will; all that is necessary, having decided the speed, 
is to wind the shutter. 

The hood is ingeniously constructed and folds up and tucks 
away in the top of the camera when closed, and comes out into 
рес very readily when the camera is opened, being then 

eld up by spring side-struts. 

The lens which is supplied with the camera is the well-known 
Ensign anastigmat working at Е/5.8. On the quarter-plate size 
this is of six inch focus and is controlled with a focussing 
jacket. Although the Ensign lens is fitted, practically any other 
high-class lenses can also be fitted. 

Rack and pinion rising and falling front is fitted to the camera, 
while a revolving back enables upright or horizontal pictures to 
be taken at will, and can be altered instantly while the plate is 
in position. 

Not the least noticeable feature of the camera is its remarkable 
rigidity when opened, and in this it compares favourably with 
any solid reflex 1n the market, while on the score of compactness 
when closed it is undoubtedly the smallest reflex camera yet 
made. 

The release for the shutter is conveniently situated on the 
right-hand side, and a simple pressure with the thumb releases 
the shutter, and leaves the mirror in position for the next expo- 
sure. 

The camera—which is British made throughout—is supplied 
at present in quarter-plate size only. Other sizes will probably 
be made later. In finish the instrument could hardly be better. 
It is beautifully constructed of ebonised mahogany and oxidised 
metal, with certain parts  nickel-plated. Black  seal-grain 
morocco leather is used for covering and for the bellows. 

The camera has given us the greatest possible pleasure to 
handle, as it is not only a beautiful piece of camera construction, 
but appears to be the last word in instruments of this class. We 
congratulate Messrs, Houghtons heartily on its appearance, and 
advise our readers to write forthwith to the above address for 
illustrated descriptive pamphlet and price list. 
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** Query " or “ Criticism ' 
Stops. Developer. 
I have an Ariel camera, etc. (1) How are 
the F numbers arrived at? (2) How many 
plates (s by 33) will 4o minims of Ато! in 
з Oz. of water develop? 
. A. H. (Huddersfield). 


Ascertain the focal length or °“ focus " 
of the lens by focussing for a distant 
object, using the largest stop, and measur- 
ing the distance between the ound 
glass or plate and stop. Just by way of 
example let us suppose this is six inches. 
Next, with a wedge of cardboard (e.g., 
postcard) or pair of compasses, take the 
diameter of one of the stops. "Then ascer- 
tain how many times the diameter of the 
stop is contained in the focal length. 
For example, suppose the diameter of the 
stop is 4 inch. This would be contained 
just twelve times in the 6-inch focal 
length. That stop would then be Е/12. 
A 3-inch stop would divide 6 inches just 
8 times, and so would be F/8, and so on. 
(2) You may roughly reckon that it takes 
an ounce of developer to cover a plate of 
12 square inches, t.e., a plate 4 by 3, or 
6 by 2, etc. Your plate 3} by 5% is just 
about 18 square inches, so that 14 oz. 
would be the minimum. But such a 
close fit is risky in practice, and there- 
fore it is certainly wiser to use 2 oz. of 
mixed developer. The same 2 oz. "may 
be used for developing two plates one 
after the other, if the development of the 
second plate is done as soon as the first 
plate is finished. Beyond this it is not 
advisable to go. 


Scarcity of Water. 
The only available supply for my dark-room 
is from a pond where the water is none too 
clean, etc. M. W. (Ongar). 
You will find it enonomy in the end to 
invest im a good-sized rain-water butt, 
with tap fixed about two inches from the 
bottom. Have a loose-fitting lid or cover 
to keep out dust, leaves, etc. This can 
be filled from the pond, and the sediment 
allowed to settle for a day or two. Take 
your supply from the upper part of the 
butt and filter this through a filter, which 
you can make for yourself as follows: 
Buy a large (6-inch diameter) funnel. In 
the throat put a small, loose-fitting plug 
of cotton wool; on this put an inch-deep 
layer of roughly powdered charcoal; over 
this lay a circular bit of thin muslin, and 
over this a layer of well washed sand. 
Use the filtered water for making up 
developers and any solutions you wish 
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to keep, but for the fixing bath 
and wash waters it will probably 
serve to use water taken from the 
upper part of the butt, after it has 
been standing at rest for a day or two. 
The filter will require recharging with 
fresh cotton wool and charcoal from time 
to time. Filtering will be slow work, but 
if you filter into a big bottle (Winchester 
quart), and fill up the funnel from a jug, 
it can be done by anyone from time to 
time. If you can obtain some rain water 
from the house roof and filter that, you 
will have an excellent supply for your 
needs. Rain water is quite pure enough 
for all ordinary photographic purposes. 
Soot and dust contamination can easily be 
removed by filtering through cotton wool 
only. 


Flower Photography. 

A friend has asked me to take some photo- 

graphs of flowers, etc., for publication in a 

work on horticulture. I have taken the 

enclosed, which the publishers say are not 

quite suitable for reproduction, etc. 

H. R. S. (Hounslow). 

For a work of this kind it is desirable 
that the photographers show abundant de- 
tail, medium but not harsh light and 
shade contrasts, and stand well away from 
the background. All this means that the 
exposures must be ample but not exces- 
sive, to obtain the detail in the darker 
parts. The lighting should be arranged 
to obtain fairly strong lights and shades, 
i.e., а side lighting from a somewhat 
narrow window is generally suitable. 
The background requires very careful 
consideration. It must be adjusted so as 
to show up both the high lights and 
darker parts. Your prints indicate under- 
exposure and consequent loss of detail, 
over-development and loss of gradation in 
the high lights, and excess of light and 
shade contrast. The background has not 
been wisely chosen, as it fails to relieve 
the darker parts, except in the case of the 
blank white background, which in this 
case makes all else too dark. For back- 
grounds use sheets of grey crayon paper, 
attached to sheets of stout card or straw- 
board. You require at least five back- 
erounds, viz., white, light, medium and 
dark grey, and black. The first and last 
are not so generally useful as the greys. 
No rule can be given, as each case has to 
be judged and dealt with on its merits. 
Your diagram indicates that you are 
using too much back light and so not 
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getting enough shadow. Your photo- 


graphs confirm this suspicion. 
Stains. 

Please wil you tcll me how to get rid of 

stains produced by putting plate straight 

from developer into hypo? 

L. F. E. (Norbury). 
You omit the important point, viz., the 

developer used. Presuming that you used 
pyro, you might try a saturated solution 
of alum 1 pint, hydrochloric acid 1 dram. 
Bath the plate in this for, say, a quarter 
hour. Then wash in water 1 pint, hydro- 
chloric acid 10 drops. Give the plate three 
baths of the acid washing water, allowing 
ten minutes in each bath. 


Vignetting. 

Kindly inform me how vignetting is done, 

showing cloud forms all round the photo, 

etc. J. А. (Northenden). 

Your query is not quite definite enough, 

as you do not say what kind of back- 
ground to the figure already exists in 
your negative. But presuming it is a 
dark plain background, you can try the 
following :—Put the negative in ап 
ordinary printing-frame. Fix on the face 
of the frame a piece of stout card, and cut 
out of the card a hole } inch larger all the 
way round than the picture part required. 
Now pack up with cotton wool the space 
between the card and face of the negative, 
and arrange its edges to imitate the cloud 
forms you fancy. 


Copying. 
I want to copy one figure in a group enlarge- 
ment on rough paper. The fgure is only 
about an inch long, but I want to enlarge 
it. I find the grain of the paper shows so 
much that it spoils the print. I tried a bright 
light, etc. B. M. S. (Armscote). 
Select a cloudy day, when the light is 
fairly strong, but no direct sunshine. Fix 
the print flat against a north-facing wall 
out of doors. Use the largest stop that 
will give you as sharp definition as you 
require, give a generous but not exces- 
sive exposure, and do not over-develop, 
and do not expect impossibilities, for if 
you copy the print you must expect the 
grain of the paper to be present to some 
extent. The chief aid is to be sought in a 
soft, diffused light, which minimises the 
lights and shades caused by the tiny hills 
and valleys of the paper surface. 


Simplified Procedure. 
Have not much time, etc. Will you tell me 
how to make procedure as simple as possible 
and recommend ready mixed developer, good 
self-toning paper, handy kind of dark-room 
(portable), etc. R. M. (Pallion). 
You will find tabloid developers very 
reliable and compact, and quickly dis- 
solved. Аз to ready-made solutions, we 
may mention rodinal, certinal, azol, Wat- 
kins’ developer, as instances of concen- 
trated developers which merely require 
diluting with water. Generally speaking, 
one requires about half а fluid dram of 
such concentrated solutions added to 1 oz. 
of water to make a developer ready 
for use. We cannot say which is the я 
A tnu paper. This is largely a matter 
of taste, but if you select a brand made 
by a firm with a well-known name you 
will not find any difficulty. As to portable 
dark-room suitable for lodgings, it is very 
difficult to advise without knowing your 
precise surroundings. Could you not con- 
vert your room temporarily by having 
made a light framework shutter to block 
out the window, and then cover an 
ordinary table with a sheet of American 
waterproof cloth? Your only need would 
be a dark-room lamp, a jug for water 
supply, and a bucket for waste, in addi- 
tion to the usual dishes and bottles, etc. 
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Sweetest Charity. 

[ have heard that when 
Mr. W. Bland delivered 
that trenchant criticism 
upon the Affiliation Com- 
petition slides on Кей 
Book night last year, it 
caused a little feeling among 
the criticised. Scorching denunciations are among the most enjoy- 
able things in life, except to those who are expected to profit 
by them. But in inviting the Rev. H. W. Dick to write this 
year’s criticisms, the Affiliation Committee did a wise thing. 
If all the competitors had been present, not one of them would 
have felt a lump in his throat or a flush on his cheek. When 
Mr. Dick could not say anything good of a slide, it was not the 
fault of a competitor. If the sails of a fishing boat were too 
heavy in tone it must be set down to the plate, which cannot 
render brown sails and decent water at the same time. If a 
cellar picture was not, pictorially speaking, everything to be 
desired, what could one do with a cellar such as that, and with 
bricks such as those? If a “ Moonrise” was not convincing, 
it was due to a mistake in the title, which should have been 
* Sunset." This is indeed criticism de luxe—honeyed words 
for everybody; all prizes and no blanks! Won't the affiliated 
societies appreciate the slides and criticisms this season, after 
Mr. Bland's hard knocks. I wonder! 


The Magnifying Glass. 

Nevertheless, I must complain of Mr Dick. He has intro- 
duced a dangerous precedent into photographic criticism. In 
this way. One of the slides showed the effect of harbour lights 
at dusk. Was it possible that the biggest light received 
a helping hand afterwards? It was a case of grave suspicion. 
What did Mr. Dick do? Pictorial photographers will groan 
when I tell them that he examined those lights with a magnify- 
ing glass. We shall have our works dissected by the Home 
Office analyst next. The largest of the lights under this 
scrutiny seemed to be out of proportion to its surroundings. 
But, still, what does it prove? To make out a case for the 
prosecution we shall have to test the dimensions of every har- 
bour light on the coast. It will be better to award the thing a 
plaque with a caution to the competitor not to do it again. 
Mr. Gideon Clark will please step forward. 


A Sort of Mist. 

A case which might well exact tribute from the cleverest 
students of psychology is unfolded in the letter-bag of our con- 
temporary, Light. “А Strange Photographic Experience ” is its 
heading, and our readers will agree that it is strange indeed. 
“ A few years ago my daughter went with the church choir to 
Llandudno for a day's trip. While on the sands a photographer 
came up and persuaded them to have their photographs taken, 
but when it came to my daughter's turn he could only get a sort 
of mist on the plates, although he tried a good few of them. . . . 
Can any reader tell me why no impression was obtained on the 
plates? My daughter was in good health at the time." The 
case is so absorbingly strange that it demands the fullest 
enquiry. I would suggest the empannelling of a jury of experts, 
and nominate forthwith Professor Pepper, of the Home Office, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. H. G. Wells, and, to add weight and 
authority on the photographic side, say, the Rev. F. C. Lambert. 
These gentlemen might be assisted in their investigations by 
some youth, who must, however, be caught within an hour of 
making his first exposure. 


Badly Fogged. 

Meanwhile I am assured from a most untrustworthy source 
that the following correspondence on this subtle case has already 
reached our luminous contemporary : — 

1. 

* The story has greatly impressed me. It links itself up with 
a startling experience of my own. I was at Lowestoft—not 
Llandudno, but it is more than a coincidence that both places 
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have the same initial—and was being photographed by a fiend. 


Imagine my horror when he told me that nothing at all appeared 
upon the plate! For the moment I really believed that I Bad 
parted from the earth earthy, and that my material frame had 
dissolved, like Shakespeare's vision, leaving not a rack behind. 
The conviction that there was more than appeared im this 
occurrence was not dissipated by a subsequent involved techni- 
cal explanation to the effect that my friend had | t 

take the cover off the dark slide. * DEVOTEE.’ 


II. 

* They were probably having a lark. I have been with church 

choirs. * UNBELIEVEZ." 
III. 

* All spiritualists will thank you for publishing this expe- 
rience, which is sufficient to make plain the genuineness of 
spirit-photography, even to а Daily Mail Commission. I am 
convinced, in my own mind, that it was the great-grandmother 
of this interesting young lady who was interposing her aura. 

“ TRUTH WILL PREVAIL.” 
IV. 


" Had it happen to me plenty of times. Generally due to 
light getting in the camera or in the developing room. But 
what beats me is how the chap knew that his good few plates 
had mist on them. Did he keep running backwards and for- 
wards developing one at a time, and then having ie dio try? 


[EDITORIAL МотЕ.—“У. А. Н.” kindly encloses а copy of 
the ‘“ Novice's Notebook " for the benefit of our original corre- 
spondent. He also expresses the hope that the young lady 
continues in good health.] 


Innocence in Italy. 


(Founded upon the actual experience of a well-known English 
photographer in a small North Italian town.) 


Bearing each a lofty candle, 

Troop the maids on Sabbath morn, 
Innocent from cap to sandal, 

White as lilies, fair as dawn. 


Down the road while soft the hush is, 
Walk they in their simple state, 
And the picture-maker rushes 
To impress them on his plate. 


But those virgins whom the vapours 
Of the altar still enclose, 

Slightly tilt their lighted tapers, 
Ere he apprehends their pose. 


Fie, such rhapsody to shatter! 
For they slyly smiling are, 

While a stream of greasy splatter 

Decorates his panama. 
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WANNA 


30th 
Lesson. 


WEEK or two ago we talked 

about printing in P.O.P., 
but were obliged to leave 
the consideration of the 
“combined bath” for 
another day. Like a great 
many other terms in photo- 
graphy, ‘‘combined bath’’ does not 
convey much to the uninitiated. Of 
course, you will remember that when 
making our prints we used two solu- 
tions, one for toning and one for fixing. 
The early photographers did not talk 
of toning or of a toning bath, they 
spoke of the ‘‘ colouring bath ’’—that 
is, the bath which gave to their prints 
the desired colour of image. However, 
** toning ” is a term which cannot now 
be very well changed. The combined 
bath does both the toning and the fix- 
ing, and it does them simultaneously. 
Possibly with a freshly mixed bath the 
print is pretty nearly fixed before toning 
has proceeded very far, yet we cannot 
say that fixing is complete until the 
print has been in the bath for seven or 
eight minutes, and by that time the 
colour is usually what is wanted. 

This method of working has certain 
advantages which are worth noting. 
First, the method is rapid. The prints 
are taken just as they come from the 
printing frame, and are placed, one by 
one, in the combined toning and fixing 
bath. When toned, they are placed 
direct into the washing tank. Second, 
when toning and fixing are done 
separately, the colour of the print has 
to be judged subject to the change of 
colour which fixation will produce. 
This is always an uncertain factor. 
With the combined bath the print may 
be kept in the bath until the desired 
colour is obtained, and the only change 
is that the print is a little darker when 
dry than it was when wet. Third, 
when the combined bath contains alum, 
as it often does, the print is hardened 
almost from the first moment of placing 
it in the bath. This means that in hot 
weather there is little risk of scratching 
the prints when handling them in the 
bath or in the subsequent washing. ]t 
also means that if the prints are wanted 
in a hurry they may be blotted off with 
clean photographic blotting-paper and 
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MORE ABOUT P.O.P. 


placed somewhere near the fire to dry 
without risk of melting. Of course, 
they must not be dried too rapidly, and 
ordinary discretion is needed. 

You may say, °“ If the combined bath 
has all these advantages, why is it not 
always used?” Well, like everything 
else, it has its advocates, who claim 
that prints made by its aid can be as 
permanent as any other P.O.P. prints. 
Other workers and scientists say that 
prints toned in this way cannot be per- 
manent. We may say for ourselves 
that we use both methods of toning, 
and have done so for many years, and 
quite as many prints have lasted after 
treatment by the one method as by the 
other. 

However, we will give you two 
formulæ, one containing alum and the 
other without. Both these baths are 
standard baths, and the formulæ were 
published in the ‘‘ Photographic News 
Year Book." This is the easier of the 
two to mix, so we will give it you first. 
Of course, you already have a stock 
solution of gold, and you will use this 
for making up either of these baths. 
It is always very unwise to attempt to 
weigh gold chloride, leading to con- 
tamination and to waste. Your gold 
solution, you will remember, contains a 
tube of gold in 3 oz. of water, so each 
ounce of solution contains 5 gr. of gold 
chloride. We want a grain of gold 
chloride, and we shall get it with suffi- 
cient accuracy if we take 100 minims 
of our stock gold solution. 


Alkaline Combined Bath. 
Gold chloride (100 minims 


SOCK) ire dish edt I gr. 
Lead nitrate ..................... E. is 
Chalk. 2 т esis t $ oz. 
HYPO ESOC bene 2 وو‎ 
Water ир ТО sees IO ,, 


Shake the solution well, allow to settle, 
and decant the clear portion. 

The second formula contains alum, 
and possesses the advantage we men- 
tioned just now of hardening the gela- 
tine of the paper. The bath is made up 
as a strong stock solution according to 
this formula: 
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Combined Bath канави Alun. 
Hypo ... | 
Ammonium sulphocyanide à ,, 


Lead nitrate ................... 90 gr 
ANIM, SOA 173 » 
Water Up O ass 10 OZ. 


The hypo must be dissolved in part of 
the water and the sulphocyanide added 
to this. Then the alum is to be dis- 
solved in another lot of water, and the 
lead added, and then the solution added 
to the hypo. The mixture should then 
be heated to 120 degrees Fahr. for ten 
minutes. This may be easily done by 
setting the bottle, or, preferably, jug, 
containing the solution in hot water. 
If the temperature of the water is just 
below boiling point, the bath in the jug 
will be quite up to the 120 degrees 
Fahr. Then allow to cool and decant, 
or, better still, filter. To mix the bath 
for use, take 


Stock solution (as just 

mixed) ts snacks sancti cede’ 5 Oz 
Water se ee дыгы: S a 
Stock solution of gold 

chloride ...................... 150 min.. 


Now, there are two very important 
cautions which we must give you. Thc- 
first is, take care not to use the batlr 
for too great a number of prints, be- 
cause, as you must see, each print uses 
up some of the gold, and the supply is 
limited. The second is, if you find your 
prints are toned in less than, say, eight 
minutes, you will be wise to give them 
an additional fixing in a plain hypo 
bath. Yes, you may use the same 
strength as that we recommended for 
fixing P.O.P. after toning in the 
separate bath, but use plain hypo—that 
is, do not add the drop of ammonia. 
With regard to the number of prints 
which may be toned in 10 oz. of bath, 
it is best to make a calculation on the 
basis of a dozen 5 by 4 prints to the 
grain of gold. If this number is not 
exceeded, there is little risk of over- 
working the bath. 

Some authorities recommend that the 
prints Бе washed in half a dozen 
changes before toning in the combined 
bath, so as to get rid of the acid 
which is added in the manufacture, in 
order to prevent-the P.O.P. turning 
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yellow when kept. Though this in- 
volves an extra process, it is not a 
lengthy one, and you will find no dis- 
advantage from such washing. 

We promised to show you how prints 
might be glazed after the toning and 
washing was completed, but we may 
say that it is always far safer to dry 
prints before attempting to glaze them, 
particularly in hot weather. Laying 
down the prints just as they come from 
the washing water is a fruitful source 
of sticking, especially to glass, and of 
course glass gives a better glaze than 
ferrotype plates or pulp slabs. If your 
prints have been toned in the combined 
bath containing alum, the gelatine has 
been hardened and sticking is much less 
likely. You may, of course, harden 
prints which have not been toned in a 
bath containing alum, by giving them 
a separate bath of formaline. For in- 
stance, five minutes in a bath of 


(Supplement a.) 


Water 


will suffice to thoroughly tan the gela- 
tine of the P.O.P., and will go a long 
way towards ensuring clean and easy 
stripping from the glass plates. 

Select your glasses with care and 
thoroughly clean them with soap and 
water and a stiff nail-brush, rinsing 
them in clean water afterwards. Then 
wipe them dry and polish off with a 
clean duster. A few years ago it was 
necessary to use French chalk, or else 
a preparation of wax was applied very 
thinly to the plate, in order to ensure 
easy stripping of the print. Nowadays 
you can work much more easily by 
availing yourself of one of the various 
glazing solutions on the market. Here 
is a bottle of the “ Ensign" glazing 
solution, put up by Houghtons, and you 
will see from the directions for use that 
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the operation is very simple. All you 
have to do is to soak a bit of clean rag 
or sponge with the solution, and wet the 
whole of one side of the glass. Then 
take a print from the water and lay it 
down on the glass, squeegeeing it into 
contact. То do this well, it is а good 
plan to have a flat board on which to 
lay the glass, so as to minimise the 
risk of breakage from uneven pressure, 
and to lay over the print a sheet of 
waterproof cloth, to prevent the squee- 
gee from rubbing up the surface of the 
paper. Either a flat or a roller squee- 
gee may be used. Now leave the prints 
all night, and in the morning you will 
find them ready to strip off. This 1$ 
much better than hurrying matters bv 
drying them before the fire. If drving 
is too hurried, you may find that parts 
of the print leave the glass while the 
rest is still damp, and this partial strip- 
ping causes markings on the surface. 


INTERIOR EXPOSURES. A Practical Note for the Beginner. By C. H. H. 


HERE is probably no more difficult 
Т problem in exposure than that рге- 
sented by interiors. So many things 
combine to upset the judgment. Even 
a dark-room looks much less dark after 
one has been in it for some little time, 
and a brightly lighted church looks dark 
when one enters it from the sunlight out- 
side. There are three ways in which the 
exposure may Бе arrived at, not, of 
course, counting аз а way the making of 
a guess. | 

The first method is to classify the in- 
teriors one photographs into three, or, 
perhaps, four headings, viz., light, 
medium, dark, and very dark. Then 
ascertain the necessary exposure for an 
average subject in the open air, at the 
stop which is being used. It 1s an easy 
matter to do this before going into the 
building, and probably one has been 
making outdoor exposures. Multiply this 
outdoor exposure by 120, 240, 480, ог 960, 
as the case may be. Suppose the outdoor 
exposure is 1 second, and the interior 1s 
a light one. 120 times 1 second 13 120 
seconds, or 2 minutes. It will be readily 
seen that these multipliers are the number 


of seconds in 2 minutes, 4 minutes, 8 
minutes, or 16 minutes, and so all it 1s 
necessary to do in the way of calculation 
is to multiply the outdoor exposure (in 
seconds) by 2, 4, 8, or 16, and call the 
answer minutes. This method requires 
some little experience, as the colour of 
glass in the windows and the colour of 
the stone needs to be borne in mind. 

The second method is to use a plate of, 
say, Watkins 180, to cover the head up 
completely with the focussing cloth, and 
carefully examine the image, gradually 
stopping down the lens until detail can 
only just be seen in the deep shadows. 
A five minutes exposure will then prove 
sufficient. In this case there is a per- 
sonal factor which may need a little 
adjustment, some people being able to 
pick up the detail in dim light better than 
others. If after trying the method care- 
fully for a few times it is found that either 
under or over exposure constantly occurs, 
the exposure time may be increased or 
decreased as required. 

The third method is to use the Watkins 
Bee Meter, actual in the building, 
measuring the photographic strength of 


n ie 


the light in the darkest shadow in which 
detail is required. Here it 1s necessary 
to have a litle experience in choosing the 
proper place in which to put the meter. 
Of course, the meter need not be actually 
in the picture, for a shadow equal in 
depth to the deepest shadow in the picture 
may generally be found just outside the 
limits of the subject being photographed. 
With brightly lighted subjects it 1$ easy 
to make the meter test and subsequently 
the exposure, but with most subjects it is 
better to expose meter and plate simul- 
taneously. With a plate of 130 to 18o 
Watkins stop F/22 should be used, and 
the exposure will be sufficient when the 
meter registers the sixteenth tint. This 
tint is fhe first visible darkening of the 
sensitive paper, that is, a darkening much 
less than 1s necessary to match even the 
lighter of the two painted tints. In 
placing the meter in the shadow it should 
be set with its dial 


mechanical, for judgment and experience 
are necessary to enable the worker to 
place the meter in the proper place. 


SOME FAILURES IN BROMIDE PRINTING. Their Causes and Remedies Explained for the Beginner. By W. S. 


(1) If the print is dirty looking or grey 
all over, shewing no whites anywhere, 
the causes may be (a) light fog, i.e., the 
paper has been exposed to actinic light 
other than through the negative; (b) the 
print may be greatly over-exposed ; de 
the developer may be too strong. In the 
case of (a) the remedy is more care in the 
manipulation of the paper—see that the 
dark-room light is safe. The print cannot 
be saved; (b) give less exposure, or make 
tests of varying times until right expo- 
sure is arrived at; (c) add more water 
to the developer, and 4 gr. of potassium 
bromide per ounce of developer. 

(2) If the print shows white edges, but 
is otherwise fogged or veiled all over. 
This is certainly due to over-exposure ; 
see (b) above. | 

(3) If the print is too black and white, 
with heavy clogged up shadows, and 
high lights wanting in detail. Under. 
exposure is probably the cause, or else 


the negative is too harsh in contrasts. 
The remedy is to increase the exposure, 
and, if the negative is very bad, use a 
rapid brand of bromide paper, expose 
near to the light, or increase exposure 
about six times, immerse print before 
development in potassium  bichromate 
I gr., water 2 Oz., for five minutes, and 
then wash and develop as usual. If the 
negative is very dense, as well as harsh 
in contrasts, the print may be made by ex- 
posure to magnesium ribbon, or even day- 
light, using very dilute rodinal developer. 

(4) If the print is flat and grey without 
contrasts, but not fogged, the cause 
may be (a) a flat, thin negative, or (b) 
over-exposure. In the case of (a) a slow 
bromide paper (or even gaslight paper) 
should be used. The exposure should 
be decreased, or made much further away 
from the source of light. Develop with 
hydroquinone 8 gr., sodium sulphite 8o 
gr., formalin то min., water т oz. И 
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the negative is of normal density, shorten- 
ing the exposure will correct (b). 

(3) If the print is of a bad colour, i.e., 
rusty black or greenish, under-exposure 
and forced development аге probable. 
Forced development may also bring about 
yellowish stains at the edges of the print, 
especially if the developer is not fresh. 
The remedy is obvious. The bad colour 
of the prints can be corrected by toning 
with chloride of gold 2 gr., sulphocvanide 
of ammonium 20 gr., water 1 oz.—applied 
with a brush. 

(6) (а) White spots and (b) irregular 
markings on prints may be due to (a) 
air-bells in the developer, (b) the develo- 
per did not flow evenly over the print 
when first applied. In the case ot (a) 
gently rub the surface of the print when 
in the developer with a pad of cotton- 
wool; (b) immerse the paper in water for 
five minutes, pour off, drain, and apply 


facing the light. 
Although this method makes the most 
direct measurement, it is not entirely 
developer. | 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
| PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
= Md tion (Beginners! Section) will be criticised on this page. 
| technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; 


The 
and 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. | 


О ош mind there is always a strong 

tinge of human interest connected 
with such buildings as the three accom- 
panying little pictures bring to mind. For 
after all is said and done the sayings and 
doings, the daily work and daily life of 
the people is what constitutes the warp, 
if not also the woof, which make up the 
weft of human life and history. Who shall 
tell of the joys and sorrows, the work and 
play, the lights and shades of the lives 
of those who have dwelt in these quaint 
old houses in this picturesque Kentish 
little “town” of Staplehurst (fig. А)? 
One cannot help regretting that the photo- 
grapher did not manage, somehow ог 
other, to dodge the ugly and essentially 


A.—STAPLEHURST. 


developer, metol ; printing process, Velox. 


present-day prosaic telegraph post. In 
comparison with it the lamp-post a little 
further away appears quite diminutive. 
This sharply defined telegraph post 
coming against the open sky space, seems 
to command our attention to the re- 
grettable fact that this sky space is °“ to 
let " and asserts itself as blank paper. 
In a case of this kind, where we have 
strong interests elsewhere in the pic- 
ture, there is no necessity to trouble 
about the introduction of pronounced 
cloud forms. И would quite meet the 
case were this sky space just slightly 
sunned down, taking care to make the 
upper part of the sky a suspicion darker 
than the lower part. Another regrettable 
feature is the undesirable prominence 
given to the posts and rails running 
from the telegraph post to a point about 
midway along the lower margin of the 
print. Here, again, one is tempted to 
ask why the author did not dodge these 
things by bringing his camera up to 
and just looking over the top of 
them. This would probably have neces- 
sitated the omission of the side of the 
street or houses to our left; but pro- 
bably this loss would have been really 


By W. J. Kennedy. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; exposure, 1-25th 
sec. ; lens, Aldis; stop, Flir; time of day, 4 p.m., January: 


a gain. There is such a wealth of archi- 
tectural interest in the houses on the 
further side of the street that they 
alone, or, indeed, a portion of them, 
would have afforded ample material 
for an engaging composition. The 
original print indicates a negative of 
good technical quality. 

Our next example (B), * The Narrow 
Way," has an apt title, which doubtless 
was chosen for its double entendre. 
For we have its primary application 
in the narrow street, and its further 
metaphorical significance suggested by 
the church seen in the distance, signi- 
fying also the goal of the stream of 
life to which the narrow way alone 
leads us. Here, again, 
we find the subject is 
almost too full of detail 
interests, but in the re- 
production something of 
this is subdued, and so 
affords a gain in general 
effect. Considering the 
difficulties of lighting, 
the inevitable strongly 
pronounced perspective 
effect, and the usual 
trouble of traffic, the 
worker fully deserves a 
word of commendation. 

A subject of this kind 
naturally calls for treat- 
ment on a moderately large 
scale, and considering that 
the original print is a quar- 
ter plate, sepia-toned Velox 
print, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the negative 
would yield an enlargement 
of, say, 3 diameters, or 12 
by 9 inches. 

In our third print we have a much more 
modern structure, and it so happens that 
while it is the smallest reproduction of 
the three, yet the original print is the 
largest, measuring something like 6 by 44 
inches. The reproduction is a trifle 


C.—ArntoN HALL. 


Dy E. J. Watson. 

Technical data; Plate, Wellington "Ntra 
Speedy: extesure, g secs. ; lens, Beck Symmetri- 
cal; stop, F2: time of day, 2 pem., April; 
Чет орех, ! yro-seda ; printing process, Imperial 
POP. 
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brighter than the original. There are 
several features which call for careful 
attention. In the first place, the view- 
point is not well chosen, for it gives too 
symmetrical and full-face a view of the 
building. One feels tempted to take the 
trimming knife and cut the print into two 
nearly equal portions by a vertical central 
incision. Next, far too much picture 
space and prominence is given to the fore- 
ground pathway. This should have been 
avoided by (1) lowering the camera, and 
50 compressing, as it were, the foreground 


В.—ТнЕ Narrow Way. By John B. Binns. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; ex- 
posure, 1-30fÀ sec. ; lens, Goerz; stop, FIS; time 
of day, 3.45 p.m, July; developer, Rytol; print- 
ing process, Velox, sepia toned. 


generally, and then (2) raising the lens 
so as to get rid of some of the foreground, 
and give the building a better position. 
This, of course; includes moving the 
camera to one side or the other, so as to 
get a more oblique view. The inclusion 
of the man is by no means desirable, and 
especially as he is so obviously staring at 
the camera. As regards the sky space, 
which is here also “ to let," the remarks 
previously made may be taken to apply 
in this instance also. The original print 
suggests a negative which has been some- 
what over-exposed. 
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ON THE ESK, MIDLOTHIAN. 


y - 7 » . - * 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ; lens, Goer 
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Awarded a Beginners Prize in the 
^ SLOP, F 75 exposure, / rth у. де Г! ў 
on Litywhite bromide. 
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Ву WM. G. COLLIN. 


'; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged 
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THE TIME OF REAPING. Ву A E. ROGERS. 
Awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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SHADOW OF THE MILL 


From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of th 
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The Special Autumn Number of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, which will be pub- 
lished next week (October 11), 
NEXT WEEK'S NUMBER will be again well up to the 
OF “THE A. P." high standard already set by our 
previous special issues. Articles 
of practical utility to amateur photographers at the pre- 
sent time of year will be a feature, and both the beginner 
and advanced worker will find plenty to interest and 
instruct him. In addition there will be an extra num- 
ber of illustrations on art paper in colours, and the en- 
tire issue will be a notable one. Readers who wish to 
introduce THE A. P. to the notice of their friends who 
are starting photography cannot do better than obtain 
extra copies of the Autumn Number for the purpose. 
But order early. There will be no increase in price. 
e ee 
The Traill-Taylor lecture, delivered on Tuesday last, 
was of a more popular character than most of its pre- 
decessors, but perhaps this was 
PHOTOGRAPHY WITH due to the lucidity of the lecturer 
INVISIBLE RAYS. and his touches of humour, rather 
than to any lightness in the sub- 
ject matter. Professor R. W. Wood described his ex- 
periments, some of which are already familiar, in the 
photography of invisible rays, and showed a number of 
slides of landscapes as they would appear if the eye were 
sensitive only to the ultra-violet or to the infra-red 
regions of the spectrum. For the ultra-violet he has used 
screens of quartz crystals, on the surface of which has 
been deposited a thin film of metallic silver—the only 
substance completely opaque to visible light, and trans- 
parent to ultra-violet. The screens for the ultra-red have 
been of cobalt glass, with a solution of bichromate of 
potash. In pictures taken with the infra-red radiation 
the foliage of trees proved to be as bright as if the 
boughs were covered with snow, and the clear blue sky 
In sunlight was as black as coal. 
e ее 
The pictures taken with ultra-violet rays showed а 
total absence of shadow, and the general effect was not 
very different from that caused 
SHADOWLESS LIGHT. by a heavy fog. Images which in 
visible light were brilliantly re- 
flected in a mirror, lost their reflections almost entirely 
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under ultra-violet. Chinese white became like japanned 
varnish, and white flowers were rendered black.  Pro- 
fessor Wood had turned his attention to the celestial 
bodies, and had found on the moon, in the neighbour- 
hood of its brightest crater, Aristarchus, a dark patch, 
absent in the pictures taken with visible light, and pre- 
sent only in those which were taken with ultra-violet. 
More may be discovered about the physiography of the 
moon, and possibly the planets by this means. As to 
exposures, he said that in infra-red, with an aperture 
of F/8, the exposure was ten minutes in bright sunlight. 
With ultra- violet it varied a good deal, according to 
slight changes in the thickness of the film of silver. 
Some of his results were obtained in three seconds, 
others in forty-five seconds, and the pictures of the 
moon in two to two and a half minutes. 
5 ® & 
Exeter, which the Photographic Convention has 
decided shall be its venue for next year, is crowded with 
architectural and other features 
ТНЕ GENERAL AND which have the greatest interest for 
THE PARTICULAR. the picture-maker. The cathedral 
is less imposing than many others, 
but the noble and ancient guildhall, and especially the 
multitude of little churches, some of them squeezed into 
the most extraordinary positions, will supply many 
tempting '' bits ’’ for the camera. There is a fine field 
for work in this West Country town, but it is one of 
those places which possess general as well as particular 
pictorial interest, and in that respect the photographer 
who is just beginning to gather experience should be on 
his guard. There is many a splendid prospect—from 
the canal, for instance—where every feature of the city- 
scape seems to fall into place for a pictorial end, and 
yet, when it has been crystallised into a photograph, the 
result is unsatisfactory. It is an indication not to in- 
clude too much, and, for all save the most sure and 
capable workers, to endeavour to obtain details in which 
the interest is concentrated, rather than general views 
which result in no definite impression. We understand 
from the hon. secretary of the Exeter Camera Club that 
matters are already being pushed forward by the council 
of the club for assisting the Convention in arranging 
some admirable outings for the week in July, 1911, when 
the visit of the Convention occurs. 
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A new target is in use in the Birmingham Drill Hall, 
invented by Mr. B. W. Bates, with the idca oi perfecting 
snap-shooting by reproducing life- 

A CINEMATOGRAPH Jike conditions. The principle of 
TARGET. the invention is extremely simple. 

А cinematograph apparatus throws 

a picture of an infantry charge in open formation 
upon a screen, which consists of two rolls of heavv 
paper, one placed less than half an inch in front of the 
other. Immediately a shot is fired a rear light penetrates 
the screen, indicating the spot where the bullet has per- 
forated the paper. Instantaneously with the report of 
the shot the picture is fixed, and a glance is sufficient 
to determine whether or not the marksman has suc- 
ceeded in wounding or kiling one of the onrushing 
infantrymen. The touch of a button causes the rear 
paper roll to move across half an inch, the front one ге- 
maining stationary, and in this way the perforation 
caused by the shot is concealed from the marksmen. 
The same action restarts the cinematograph, and once 
again the soldiers are charging down upon the marks- 
men. It is extremely ingenious and interesting, but 
several objections have been raised to it by the Terri- 
torial Service Gazette, which points out that the pic- 
ture must be projected from the marksman's side of 
the target screen, and while it is quite within the range 
of mathematics to grade the target to approximate life 
conditions at the assumed distance, it is impossible to 
secure an adequate result of the bullet striking. For 
example, if the charging infantry be reduced to the size 
they would appear, should they actuallv be four or five 
hundred yards away, a miniature bullet would obliterate 
the whole of a man's head, or more, when it struck. 
Indeed, it would be possible for a bullet from a Morris- 
tube to '* wipe out " two or even three infantrvmen's 
heads as they would appear at 500 vards, which in actual 
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practice might really Бе a miss between the two. How- 
ever, there are points about the idea, and it will be just 
as well to defer further criticism. 
| & & ё 
In an interesting editorial article on the London Salon 
of Photography, which appears in the Athengum for 
September 24, the writer ге- 
RECORD AND PICTORIAL marks that ‘‘it is becoming 
PHOTOGRAPHY. evident that a certain gene- 
ralised vision, which the painter 
has been apt to consider as the result of an intellectual 
effort—slight perhaps, but still an intellectual effort— 
may be secured to some extent Бу purely mechanical 
means.’’ To point these remarks, reference is made to 
the two illustrations Бу Mr. Frederick H. Evans, ap- 
pearing in our issue for September 13. These put the 
matter even more clearlv. ** Photographv scores a point, 
and the painter will be wise to evacuate what is no longer 
his exclusive ground. The first of these photographs. 
the ‘ pictorial’ rendering, derives а certain interest from 
its optical rather than intellectual generalisation. И is 
far more interesting when confronted with its © unpic- 
torial' equivalent, and we should like to see the scene 
through every known variety of lens. In photography. 
with its prompt but unelastic record, it is not the single 
print which should be aimed at, but a sequence of prints 
all similar, but with slight and significant variety. 
Thus the cinematograph, looked at askance bv the artis- 
tic photographer, is of absorbing interest to the painter. 
Lecturers on artistic anatomy should be already collect- 
ing records of movement for study and analvsis. Nor 
is it only such changes of form which we should like 
to studv—there are varieties of phvsical tvpe to collect 
and classify, and surely some photographer should be 
analvsing for us the different variations on the last motif 
of the hobble skirt.” 


— ét ————— 


PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


TILL we continue to receive a host of entries for this com- 

petition from our readers. The lists are not examined until 
Wednesday morning, in order that readers at a distance may 
have the same opportunity as those living in London. The first 
correct solution opened in the competition which closed last 
Wednesday was that sent by W. M. Measures, 79, Mill Street, 
Crewe, to whom accordingly the prize of one guinea has been 
awarded. 

The following is a complete key to the quotations given:— 
(1) “ Delicate half-tones and fine gradations " : Gevaert, p. ix. 
(2) “ А perfectly flat picture ": W. C. Hughes, р. 9 supp. 

(3) “ It gives variable exposures " : Watson, p. xvi. | 
(4) “ Much useful original information " : Halifax Photographic 
Co., p. 8 supp. | 

(s) “ The best lens for the present season ": Zeiss, p. 5 supp. 
(6) * Let us send you a sample ": Kentmere, р. 8 supp. 

(7) * The speed of the shutter": “ Photography of Moving 

Trains " (art.), p. 311. 
(8) “ The centre of interest in your competition " : Thornton- 
Pickard, p. viii. 
(9, * Elegantly finished "': 
(10) “ Facilitates the composition of the picture ”: 
. xii. 
(11) ©“ uo brand of plates and films ”: Johnson, p. xviii. 
(12) “ Brilliant pictures from poor negatives”: D. Alfred, 
. xxii. 
(13) “ Excellent positives ”: Wratten & Wainwright. p. 9 supp. 
(ıa) “ Sent post free on application ": Butcher, p. iii. 
(15) “ Supplied in assorted colours”: “ Dry Mounting Prints ” 
(art.), p. 306. | К 
(16) “ Surpasses all other kinds ": Ross, p. xii. 
(17) * The right article at the right price”: 
Exchange," p. 7 supp. 
(18) “ Fastest in the World ": Lumiére, p. xiv. 
(19) “ Cash Wanted " : Tennings (Sale and Exchange), р. 6 supp. 
(20) “А pleasing breadth and softness ": Kodak, p. xvii. 


Chas. Zimmermann, p. xviii. 
Houghtons, 


City Sale and 


This Week’s Competition. 


A selection of quotations from the advertisement pages in the 
present issue, and also two quotations from the literary pages, 
are given below. We offer a guinea to the sender of the first 
correct solution examined after the first post has been received 
on Wednesday morning next, October 5. For the benefit of com- 
petitors, it will be sufficient to quote numbers only when 
writing the solutions. 


(1) * Do not cockle.” 

(2) “ You have none of these uncertainties." 

(3) “ Warm, genial tones.” 

(4) '* The most liberal ever offered.” 

(5) “© Less trouble than P.O.P." 

(б) “ Wnte for a lens on approval." 

(7) * High power of light.” 

(S) * This make produces permanent pictures."' 
(qı “ You are heartily welcomed." 

(то) “© Irrespective of subject." 

(11) “° Waxing preparations are quite unnecessary.” 
(12) © Sensitive to all colours.” 

(13) “ Combining simplicity with efficiency.” 

(14) °“ Fill in the coupon below.” 

(15) “ Of the finest optical quality.” 

(16) “ For portraiture by artificial light." 

(171 “ How simple." 

(18) “ They all produce good results." 

(тої * The world's market." 

(20) “ Specially suited to the bromoil process.” 


Competitors should cony out the above list, or numbers, and 
state the page and advertisement or article in which each phrase 
is to be found. No one connected with THE А. P. AND Р. N. 
may compete. The decision of the Editor will be final. 
Envelopes containing solutions should be clearly marked 
“ Observant " at top left-hand corner. 
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E Should Photographers w 


THE ADVANTAGES OF CLASS 


з LASSES їп Photography ”’ 

—the words greet us outside 

a multitude of schools and 

educational centres at the be- 
ginning of the autumn, coupled with the announcement 
of a very modest fee, and, perhaps, a note upon the 
special advantage of this means of photographic in- 
struction. Indeed, the number of prospectuses which 
lately have come our way from polytechnics and science 
and art schools has been so considerable that we are 
faced with the alternative either of making an article 
on the subject, like an abstract from a directory, or of 
appearing invidious by mentioning only one or two 
of these establishments. 

Efficiency. 

The fact that efficiency is the modern watchword 1$ 
in no respect better illustrated than by the wonderful 
growth of secondary education. It has reached such a 
degree of importance that the man who has not availed 
himself of it, in one form or another, suffers from a 
severe handicap, although, let us say for his comfort, 
there is no disadvantage which he may not overcome 
by grit and self-education. 

The subjects which have come to be included in the 
term technical education touch practical life at almost 
every point, and it is a matter for congratulation that 
after school days are over, and business life is begun, so 
large a proportion of young people—170,000 enrolled 
themselves in evening classes in London last year— 
should voluntarily again put themselves into harness. 

It is quite in the nature of things that photography 
should have a distinct place, and a place of growing 
importance, in all this educational organisation. Better 
technical equipment among the masses of the people, 
and the more general fostering of both fine and useful 
arts, will mean that photography, which is an art both 
fine and useful, as well as itself a science and a maid-of- 
all-work to almost every other, will count for more. 


Where Instruction is to be Obtained. . 
The opportunity for the most advanced photographic 
instruction is, of course, afforded by some of the univer- 
sities. In the Faculty of Technology at Manchester 
University, for example, a two-year lecture and labora- 
tory course in technical photography forms part of the 
curriculum; and King's College, London, provides a 
course of instruction in theoretical and practical photo- 
graphy in its Faculty of Engineering. | ۰ 
But a university course is beyond the aspirations of 
most photographers, who turn for assistance to the 
polytechnics and special schools. Of the polytechnics, 
the first place may be taken by the institution in Regent 
Street, W. This has long had a reputation for very 
efficient photographic instruction. The Polytechnic is 
being rebuilt, and it has been a long-standing promise 
on the part of the management to Mr. Howard Farmer 
and Mr. C. H. Hewitt that their department should 
have better accommodation in the new building than 
has hitherto been possible. Those who have attended 
the reunions of ‘‘ Poly ’’ photographic students past 
and present will not need to be reminded of an in- 
cidental advantage of classes, namely, the good fellow- 
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TEACHING IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ship which persists even after the years 
of study are over. 

Another institution which is under- 
going the throes of rebuilding 15 
the L.C.C. School of Photo-engraving, now lodged 
in temporary premises in Fleet Lane. The special 
object of this school, which it excellently fulfils 
under its principal, Mr. A. J. Newton, is to give in- 
struction in the craft of producing surfaces for printing, 
and it has no provision for amateurs. 

There are two kinds of centres, apart from the 
specialised establishments, at which the ordinary worker 
may receive photographic instruction—on the one hand 
the polytechnics, technical institutes and schools of art, 
and on the other the evening classes in the London. 
County Council schools. 

The fees at the former are generally somewhat higher 
than at the latter, but in no case do they make too heavy 
a demand upon the average pocket, and, at some of the 
polytechnics at all events, in addition to the instruc- 
tions which are given within the scheduled hours, the 
student is given the privilege of experimenting in the 
dark-room for himself. 

At all these places, evening schools included, the in- 
struction is more extensive than the outsider imagines. 
The far-flung line of photographic education stretches 
from simple negative-making to advanced work, some- 
times to such things as photomicrography and auto- 
chromy. Usually the necessary chemicals and apparatus 
are lent to the students, who furnish their own plates 
and papers. Often membership of a class gives access 
to a photographic library. Occasionally an annual exhi- 
bition of photographic work is held in connection with 
the class, or a portfolio section is started, and in at 
least one school on the outskirts of London the lecturer 
himself leads excursions to places of photographic 
interest. 

Who Should Receive Instruction ? 

The man who intends to make photography or photo- 
mechanical work his daily avocatioa will, naturally, 
find a settled course of instruction indispensable. It is 
almost equally indispensable to all who are engaged in 
the printing and illustrating crafts, the designers of 
advertisements, and many grades of pressmen. ‘The 
photographer’s assistant will do well to ‘‘ go the round "' 
of this instruction. 

In his first years in a large place of business it is pro- 
bable that there is only one phase of photographic work 
with which he makes acquaintance. And his chances of 
success will be greater if he gains by outside means a 
nodding familiarity with the general course of opera- 
tions, so that when the curtain between the dark-room 
and the studio is withdrawn he may be ready for his 
opportunity. 

Then there is the pleasant young man behind the 
chemist's counter, from whom so many people get into 
the habit of asking for information beyond the sale of 
plates and papers. And if he has grasped the principles 
and knacks of general photography he may find that his 
added mental equipment brings him reward and in- 
creased estimation in the quick eye of his employer. 
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The Amateur, and Evening Classes. 

But what of the ordinary amateur? Should he take 
up a definite course of instruction? It depends on the 
amateur and the extent of his devotion. The means by 
which a man may equip himself for proficiency are 
several, including the willing friend and the elementary 
text-book. He is fortunate, indeed, if the willing friend 
is as well equipped and as readily available as the 
teacher at the evening class. As to printed assistance, 
we with our '' Novice's Note-book’’ cannot be ex- 
pected to cry it down. At the same time, the elementary 
manual, even the best, must lag behind class instruc- 
tion. And for a very definite reason. 

With the handbook the reader is left to himself, and 
he rushes on from the chapter on ‘° Apparatus and Dark- 
room,” past that fascinating section on “° What to 
Take and How to Take it,’’ until he reaches the happy 
stage of ‘‘ Negative Making,” and the still happier one 
of '' The Print." But the way to learn photography is 
similar to that of learning a language. The new facts 
to be imbibed at each stage are few, but they need to be 
mastered and to be cemented into the mind bv exer- 
cises corresponding to those which one finds at everv 
stage of the language lesson. 

In the class, with its personal supervision, the 
lecture, corresponding to the chapter in the book, is 
followed each time bv practical work in the dark-room 
and criticism of negatives, and the student proceeds 
through the strait and narrow wavs of the chemical 
action of light, exposure and development, to the broad 
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N two former occasions I bave described 
О in THE А. P. AND Р. №. how easy it is 
to produce stereoscopic pictures by two ex- 
posures with a hand camera, the only thing 
required being to take two photographs from 
different standpoints, a litle distance from one 
another. The stereograph reproduced here was 
taken quite unintentionally, and without any 
suspicion—until afterwards—that the two ех- 
posures were a stereoscopic pair. 

The subject was not taken on account of any 
pictorial effect, but simply for its topographic 
interest. It represents one of the wayside 
chapels or shrines which are commonly met 
with in Belgium, with their altar and candle- 
sticks, etc. 

It has no pretension to architectural merit; 
it is plainly built in rough masonry, but is 
rather picturesque, with an arched recess below, 
containing the altar and its decorations. Above 
is a niche, with an image of the Virgin Mary. 
As it was during May, the month dedicated to 
the Virgin, the figure was dressed up, and 
covered with a muslin veil, as some of the 
figures in the churches are during féte time. 
first exposure had been made, the sun 


After the 
came out and 
improved the lighting, so that another exposure was decided on, 
and with the idea of improving the composition a shift of posi- 


tion was made. 


Photographic Instruction Classes.— We have before us a svlla- 
bus of the classes to be held at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden 
Lane, City, during the autumn and winter months. А perusal 
of the particulars suggests to us that these classes are exactlv 
what many photographers need to help them through their difh- 
culties ; in fact we may say to prevent them from getting into 
so many difficulties. There are two classes to be held. at 6.30 
and 8 o'clock every Wednesday evening, commencing on Octo- 
ber s. The subjects mentioned in the svllabus cover a wide field 
of work of a technical and pictorial nature, which we understand 
will be arranged to suit the amateur who тау but recently have 
started to study photography, the more advanced worker, and 
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ACCIDENTAL STEREOGRAPH. 


This caused the resulting negatives to come out 
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fields of the printing processes. In this way it is won- 
derful what a small amount of instruction will effect in 
advancing technique, and in preventing the wastage 
which usually attends the amateur's first experiments. 

At the same time, a regular perusal of the practica! 
articles appearing week by week in the pages of ТнЕ 
А. P. AND P. N. will develop the ideas of the student 
during the forthcoming season, and urge him to further 
interest and experiments in his work. 


Should the Man with Pictorial Ambitions 
Evening Classes? 


A young photographer of our acquaintance pointed 
out, rather cynically, that one learns at evening classes 
merely the rules of the game, whereas it is the very 
essence of pictorialism to break the rules, and therefore 
the pictorialist has no need to go through the grind. 
He had forgotten that even if his interesting deduction 
were correct one must know the rules before one can 
break them with intelligence. 

No one pretends that the soul of art can be imparted 
at a school of arts and crafts, but if art be the statue 
a sound technical equipment will provide a worthy 
pedestal. And the art side is by no means neglected at 
the evening classes. 

We believe that no one will join a class this winter 
without finding when the days again lengthen that his 
art has a new interest in his eyes, and that even if pro- 
ficiency in technique has not given him inspiration, it 
has enabled him to make more of the inspirational 
moment when it comes. 


attend 
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By J. E. ADNAMS. 


as a stereoscopic pair. 
was held in the hand, and not put on the tripod. I think many 
photographers who have, for the sake of precaution, made two 
exposures on a subject, would find if they examined their nega- 
tives that they have unwittingly produced stereographs. 


ilso those employed in the trade or allied trades. We are sure 
a course of these lectures would prove a great benefit to many 
assistants whose duty it is to supply materials over the counters, 
and whose technical knowledge is, very frequently, sadly de- 
hcient; they would also get the opportunities of gaining the 
technical certificates of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
and the London Chamber of Commerce, the possession of which 
must considerably improve their careers in business. The classes 
are under the direction of Mr. Tohn H. Gear, F.R.P.S., whose 
work, both technical and pictorial, is widely known. Those 
interested should at once send a card to the Manager, Cripple- 
gate institute, Golden Lane, E.C., and ask for full particulars. 
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It may be mentioned that the camera 
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OW that the holiday season is practically over, а few 
N notes upon the various methods of dealing with nega- 

tives which have been accidentally broken will perhaps 
be of use to many workers. Probably some of the negatives 
made during the summer holiday have suffered, and it is 
desired to make at any rate the best of a bad job. 

It is perhaps the one special feature in which celluloid 
films have a decided advantage over glass plates; but that 
opens up a topic too lengthy for discussion here. 

Sufficient it is that the negative is broken, and there's the 
end of it, except that when such an accident does happen, it 
is sure to be (by that curious rule of contrariness) the best 
of the lot. 

There are several different methods of preventing the 
damage from showing in the finished print, but each method 
of treatment depends upon the special nature of the damage, 
to a great extent. Take, for example, a case where the 
glass is cracked but the gelatine film 15 undamaged and still 
holds the broken glass together. 

The following, then, are some of the most satisfactory 
methods of procedure, placed more or less in their order of 
merit, the first and best method being unquestionably to 
entirely remove the gelatine fiim and place it upon an un- 
broken glass. 

The broken negative should be placed carefully, film side 
up, in a flat dish and covered with clean water until it is 
thoroughly soaked. While it is thus soaking, the two follow- 
ing solutions can be made up :— 


A.— Methylated spirit ............... eese I 02. 
романист eee teed MENT 
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B.—Hydrofluoric acid. 


Take 8 drams A and 1 dram B and pour on to the plate, 
having first cut all round the sides of the plate through the 
film about $ in. from the sides. 

After a few moments strip off the bands of film, and if 
the film seems quite ready to leave the glass, pour on the 
remainder of the A solution. 

Then take a clean piece of white paper and squeegee it 
on to the film, and remove the film and paper together, and 
transfer them, film side down, on to a ready-prepared and 
perfectly clean glass, which must be quite free from grease. 

Squeegee the film thoroughly into contact with the clean 
glass, and finally remove the paper and set the transferred 
film on one side to dry. 

This is necessarily a somewhat delicate operation, and 
great care must be taken to avoid stretching or distorting 
the film; but if reasonable care is taken it can quite easily 
be accomplished, and is by far the most satisfactory method 
of dealing with the accident, because when once the film 
has thoroughly dried upon its new glass the negative is 
practically the same in every way as an undamaged one, 
except that the sides of the plate have been cut off, but these 
usually only correspond to the size of the rebate of the dark 
slides. 

If, however, the particular negative is not of sufficient 
importance to merit so much time and patience being 
expended upon it, or if only a few prints of it are required, 
then different tactics may be employed. 

If P.O.P., carbon, or platinotype is the process in which 
the prints are to be made, either of the following methods 
are practical, and both are based upon the same main idea, 
that the rays of light which affect the printing should pass 
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THE BROKEN NEGATIVE. 


А practical article on the best methods of making good prints from 
пер alives that have been accidentally cracked or broken. 


Ву Н. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F.R.P.S. s 


NA M 
through the tiny opening of the cracked glass either in a 
perfectly parallel direction or shall be very much diffused, so 
that the cracked edges of glass shall not register as a lighter 
tint than the surrounding image. 

In order that the rays of light shall reach the negative 
in a parallel direction, we must place the printing frame 
at the bottom of a deep, narrow box, which may be made 
either of wood or cardboard. The actual size of this box is 
not of great importance, but the smaller it is the better— 
say, for a quarter-plate frame a box measuring 12 to 18 
inches deep and just broad enough to comfortably allow the 
printing frame to be placed at the bottom. 

The diffusion method consists of placing the printing 
frame upon a meat-jack and keeping it revolving all the 
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time it is printing ; or if a regular meat-jack is unobtainable, 
a substitute may be quickly and satisfactorily made by a 
piece of wood and some string, as shown in the small sketch. 

The wood should be in the form of a very shallow box, so 
that its sides will prevent the frame slipping off. If this 
contrivance be well twisted up, it will mechanically wind and 
rewind itself for a considerable time, and needs only an 
occasional twist to keep it in motion. 

Owing to the quickness of exposure, or speed of printing, 
these methods are not practicable for bromide printing, but 
equally successful results may be made with even less trouble 
than P.O.P. printing. 

It will often be found that by finding just the correct 
position to hold the frame straight, ordinary printing will 
show no traces of the damage. 

It is, I presume, usual to hold the printing frame in an 
upright position to the light, and also right side up—just 
why, I don't know ; but it seems more natural. In the case 
of a cracked print, try altering the position of the frame, 
and make three test or trial exposures—one with the frame 
up-side-down, another with the frame horizontally on its 
left side, and a third on its right side—and the result will 
more than probably be that one of these prints will be a 
perfect one. | 

The best method for bromide work, analogous to the 
parallel rays method, is to expose the prints to a light 
thrown through a lens—that is to say, to hold the frame in 
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the place which would be occupied by the bromide paper if 
an enlargement was being made. 

With either of the foregoing methods, it is advisable to 
first of all carefully bind the damaged negative on to a clean 
glass, so that while handling it the damage is not made 
worse and the film itself broken, as it is much more difficult 
to print from a negative which has its film actually broken. 

If such, however, is the case, the first thing to do is to 
very carefully lay the broken pieces together upon a clean 
glass, either binding them on as in the last case, or, where 
there are several broken pieces, placing a drop of Canada 
balsam on the glass side of each piece, which will cause it to 
adhere to the clean new glass. The various broken pieces 
should then be fitted as closely together as possible, and the 
whole placed on one side to set firmly, a flat, light weight, 
such as a book, being laid upon it. 

When quite dry, some black chalk should be dusted along 
the surface and rubbed lightly in to fill up the cracks. 


THE NEW COLOUR PLATE. 


HE Dufay Dioptichrome plate, a demonstration of which is 

to be given to-night (Tuesday, October 4) at the Royal 
Photographic Society, is the first screen plate with a mechanical 
grain that seriously competes with the autochrome plate, 
although the latter was available commercially in 1907. The 
colour rendering of the autochrome plate is marvellously true 
to nature; whether the Dioptichrome is quite as accurate is 
open to question. But in the matter of transparency there can 
be no two 
opinions ; the 
Dioptichrome is 
much more trans- 
parent than the 
other. Except as 
lantern slides, 
these colour 
transparencies do 
not find a very 
great scope of 
utility at  pre- 
sent; they have 
not proved 
hitherto very 
satisfactory origi- 
nals from which 
to make three- 
colour printing 
blocks, and a col- 
lection of trans- 
parencies o f 
various sizes is 
cumbersome,awk- 
ward, and only 
to be regarded 
as a pts aller 
until we have m 
satisfactory paper 
methods. No doubt Messrs. Lumiére will achieve this before 
long. 

The Dioptichrome slide, because of its greater transparency, 
can be satisfactorily projected with an ordinary lantern. This 
transparency is mainly due to the structureless character of the 
grained screen, though another determining cause may be that 
the surface of the finished plate is much more shiny than its 
predecessor. | 

For purposes of comparison I have enlarged portions of the 
two screens. Both are magnified about eight diameters, and 
received the same exposures. It will be seen that the prints had 
varying exposures, strip fashion; the proportions were I, 2, 3, 
4, 5, and 6. The enlargements were made from portions of 
the screen plates direct on to glossy bromide paper. As far as 
that medium is concerned, the autochrome screen apparently 
passes more actinic light. In judging of the obtrusiveness (or 
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Dusay Dioptichrome 
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The resulting print will necessarily show the cracks, but 
as pure, thin white lines, which may be worked out with а 
pencil or brush charged with water-colour to which is added 
a little gum. 

In order to avoid all this working up on each print, it is 
advisable to make a contact positive from the damaged nega- 
tive and carefully touch out the cracks, and then make a 
new negative again by contact from the positive. This plan 
is quite simple and certain. 

Or, if the cracks are very bad, it is a good plan to make a 
bromide enlargement from the pieced-together negative, and 


then work out the cracks and copy the enlargement in the 


camera down to the original size again. 

It will be seen, then, that in most cases of breakage и 
is possible to produce prints which will not bear evidence of 
the bad state of the negative, but as all these methods involve 
a certain amount of care and time, the old adage is here 


very applicable, that prevention is better than cure. 
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х А Note by ERNEST MARRIAGE, F.R.P.S. 
otherwise) of the grain, the longest exposed portion, which, 
of course, produces the darkest image, offers the fairest com- 
parison. 

On the lantern screen the Dufay mechanical grain is notice- 
able at a slightly greater distance than the irregular grain of 
the autochrome, but at ordinary viewing distance neither 1s 
perceptible. The three-colour elements can be traced in the 


print in all but the lightest section of the Dufay enlargement, 


B.— Lumière Autochrome. 


but in a half-tone block I do not suppose more than two can 
be differentiated. 

The method of development follows the same lines as have 
been latterly adopted with the autochrome. First development 
is recommended with metol-hydroquinone, with ammonia for the 
alkali. The reversing solution is made with bichromate (instead 
of permanganate) of potash and sulphuric acid. Then follows 
a second application of the original developer. The only varia- 
tion I have used at present is permanganate of potash in the 
second solution ; this acts quite as well as the bichromate, and 
I thought the stain was sooner washed out of the film. 

A simple screen holder is issued with the compensating screen, 
sufficient soft wax to make a small ball for each of the four 
corners of the screen. This adheres sufficiently to keep the 
screen in position inside the camera, but is easily detached from 
the camera front when not reauired. 


A GUIDE TO ENLARGING- FREE. 


VERY amateur at the present time of year has a stock ot 

negatives that require printing from, and many of these 
will be greatly enhanced by being enlarged. It is not often that 
so useful and instructive a booklet has appeared as that just 
published by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera 
House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. This concise little 
brochure contains just the information and tips that the amateur 
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wants to know for the production of good enlargements, and 
all readers—both beginners and advanced workers—will find 
much to interest them in its pages. 

A copy of the booklet, which is entitled “How Can I 
Enlarge? " will be sent free to every reader of THE A. P. AND 
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LESSONS FROM A LAY FIGURE. 


By А. W. Н. WESTON. 2 Special to ‘‘ The A. P. & Р.М.” 


THERE are 
many lessons 
to learn in 
portraiture, 
and some of 
the most 
valuable ones 
can only be 
fully learnt by 
actual experi- 
ence, but a 
careful study 
ot the prin- 
ciple we must 
grasp to be 
successful 
will aid us 
much in prac- 
tice. The 
study of good 
portraiture 
will help us 
here, but as 
something to 
experiment 
upon we must 
not  under- 
estimate the 
value of a lay 


figure ; at any rate, I will try to point out some of the lessons 


to be learnt from it. 


As we must represent the figure within a certain space, it 
is the successful filling of that space which at first concerns 
us. А certain amount of space may be filled by the sense of 


importance of the figure itself, for 
some studies require far more space 
around them than others, and in the 
same way the very importance of the 
figure will give a certain amount of 
balance to it; but it is not always 
possible to fill the space and 
balance the figure pictorially with- 
out paying special attention to the 
arrangement of the limbs and the 
arrangement of accessories. 

The need of something to balance 
the picture is more often found at 
the bottom than elsewhere, for it is 
the base that most requires stabilitv 
and support. А standing figure 
especially requires some such sup- 
port, even if it is only a scheme of 
light and shade in the background, 
or a shadow (see illustration), with 
which to balance the picture and 
connect it with its frame. 

It will be noticed how іп the 
sitting position the filling of the 
space is more easily accomplished. 
Here the arrangement of the arms 
and feet plays an important part, 
and with the little lay figure the 
correct placing of the limbs for the 
purpose of pictorial balance forms 
an interesting study. 

The figure which we observe 
within the space of the picture 
should have its interest centred 
there, not necessarily by book or 
Cigar, for the model may appear to 
be held in conversation; but its in- 


terest should be within the picture, and not somewhere 
outside. It is the same as when we meet a friend; we 
like to meet him entirely, and not with his thoughts and 


interest elsewhere. 
although we 


So should it be in a portrait. But 
may hold the interest of the subject 


successfully, everything within the picture must balance 
well together, for it is this sense of balance which holds 
the idea together, and, what is more, it is this sense of 
balance that holds our thoughts and brings to a focus the 


idea of the 
artist, like 
written words 
that form а 
sentence and 
by their com: 
bination ex- 
press the idea 
of the writer. 

There is 
another 
lesson to be 
learnt, and 
one that the 
little lay 
figure brings 
home to us 
well. Itison 
the attain- 
ment of flexi- 
bility in а 
pose, and the 
lesson 1$ this : 
With the lay 
figure one 


“ Swank." 
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Interested. 


might, by dint of turning and 
twisting and bending, here and there 
attain a pose that appears natural 
and interesting, and exhibiting a 
certain flexibility; but try the same 
methods in actual practice, and by 
the mere twisting and bending of 
the limbs we shall never gain a truly 
natural and flexible pose. 

We must not think, however, that 
humanity is more wooden than the 
doll because it does not respond to 
the same methods; it is just because 
it is not wooden that we fail. It is 
the same with all natural effects. We 
may imitate them very closely, but 
to get the real thing in nature we 
must not use mechanical means. 1 
do not say it is not necessary to 
touch the figure, but one should not 
rely on that alone. One should pose 
by suggestion rather than by force. 

The lesson of flexibility, however, 
will not be lost. We can observe the 
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positions that best suggest it, and they will serve as some 
guide to what is wanted. Perhaps I have not sufficiently 
explained what I mean by flexibility. Others might call it an 
absence of camera-consciousness, for it depends so much on 
that; but flexibility seems to be a revelation of the very life 
within the form, and to me seems one of the most desirable 
qualities of a portrait. 

Our methods, then, should tend to the attainment of these 
things : the successful filling of space, balance, and a natural 
flexibility of pose. But there is much of which | have not 


written ; there is an indefinable glamour over a good portrait 
which is independent of any of these things. 
is a touch of the sitter's self. 


Howbeit, it 


THEY are 
a wonder- 
ful family 
these Dun- 
lops: they 
all photo: 
graph, and 
more, they 
all exhibit, 


and still 

more, they 

: аге all successful.—more or less. 

In the former class—more—we must 

| of necessity place Dan. He has 

carned that distinction borne bv 

all great men, of the omission of 

the Mr. from his cognomen. In Scotland no one 


speaks of Mr. Dan Dunlop, but every Scottish photo- 
grapher, besides many photographers outside the 
'' and of cakes " (and other things, liquid and other- 
wise) know at least of the work of Dan Dunlop. 

Many are proud to know the happy personality of 
Dan; at the Federation outings you generally find him 
in the centre of the crowd, when quip and jest reign 
supreme. At the Salon opening ceremonies vou will also 
find him right in the heart of a coterie of critics weigh- 
ing up the pictures, while his cheery personality. per- 
meates all. 

One would think that the humour of life was the one 
aspect that appealed to Dan, but those who know him 
more intimately are aware that beneath the smiling ex- 
terior is a determination to get to the heart of things, 
an unconquerable resolve to excel in his chosen pro- 
fession. 

Dan is one of the race of Scottish professionals whose 
profession is their hobby, and who outside the ordinary 
studio routine delight in photography; they pursue the 
art, urged on, not bv the whip of a taskmaster, but bv 
the sincere affection of the ardent lover. 

Perhaps Dan's fault is his versatility; he does too 
тапу things in photography, and the trouble is that he 
does not do then badly enough to secure whole-hearted 
condemnation, therefore he keeps on the all-embracing 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS I HAVE MET.‏ 


XXV.—DAN DUNLOP. 
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But the attainment of these desirable qualities depends оз 
something more than a knowledge of what is wanted—a 
something that is a personality within ourselves—tact, and 
the cunning to conceal our art and purpose concerning the 
sitter, that the sitter's personality may be more naturally 
revealed in the portrait. | 

А portraitist must have an attractive personality as well as 
ideas, for although a knowledge of what is wanted may be 
valuable, the ability to attain it is precious. 

Sufficient has been said, however, to offer an inducement 
to the serious amateur to invest in a small lay figure and 
study the poses that are possible with it under varying con- 
ditions of light and environment. 


B г ` 
KE 
P 1 < 


Ву * TOUCHSTONE” 


way; thus missing his opportunity. If he would settle 
down to one definite phase of photography he would do 
something great, and he has dangerously near ap- 
proached that giddy height already. Не 1$, however, 
giving some indication of a partiality. 

The beauties of Edinburgh seem to have taken fast 
hold of him, and he is endeavouring to give us pictorial 
photographs of Edinburgh’s best known beauty spots. 
What a contrast these Dunlop pictures form to the all- 
prevailing picture postcard! ‘‘ Touchstone °’ has hopes 


of seeing vet a ‘folio of ** Edinburgh ’’ by Dan Dunlop; it 


afield 
beauties 


successful, 
transcripts 
beauties seen 


sands. 


energetic, 
hope 
greater works from 
his camera. 
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would form quite a ‘‘ good spec’’ for an enterprising 
publisher. 

The Glasgow Photographic Art Circle this year 
elected him president, and to that added the honour of 
selecting him as their one-man showist for the vear. 
He has responded to the call with over sixty pictures. 

He is a busy man, he runs his studio at Motherwell, 
goes a-hunting for photographic pictures, exhibits 
much (what a sheaf of medals and other trophies he 
must now have!), and has spare time to lecture to 
societies. Оп more than one occasion he has given a 


full series of lectures of instruction in photography. 
Motherwell, the home of the Dunlops, is a murky centre 
of business activity right in the heart of the black 
the dusky 
town drove 


veil 
Dan 


that 
the 


15 believed 
that overhangs 
seek the 
of nature; 
driving was 
and his 
of the 
have 
thou- 


country, and it 
of labour 


to 


the 


delighted 


He is voung, he 
is enthusiastic and 
and we 
see still 


МШШ; 


Ы 
to 
* "T ouch- 


stone °’ looks to- 
wards ve, Dan. 
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BOERS. By ARTHUR MARSHALL, A.R.1.B.A. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond Street, W. 
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THE:LADY AT THE DOOR. 


From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Fine Art Soi 16ГУ, 145. 
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PORTRAIT OF AN OLD LADY. By ZoLTAN REVESZ. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond Street, W. 
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| DINNER- HOURS WITH THE CAMERA. 


| Ву Г. FEARNLEY. м Special to “ The А.Р. and P. N.” 


October 4, 1910. 


Barrie has said that London is the only city where a man 
may dine off penny buns from a bag in the street without being 
stared at; and where the public will not stare at a bun-feeder, 
they are not likely to bestow much attention on the camerist. 

The photographs here reproduced were all obtained in spare 
minutes snatched from the mid-day interval. To get some of 
them lunch was considerably curtailed, but the writer considers 
the pleasure and in- 
terest was well worth 
the sacrifice. 

No claims for pic- 
torial excellence are 
put forward for these 
little photographs, but 
as notes for future 
guidance in the pro- 
duction of bigger pic- 
tures they will prove 
invaluable. At the 
same time there 15 
no reason why ап 
occasional snapshot oí 
a good subject, well 
seen, and taken in the 
dinner-hour, cannot be 
turned to immediate 
account, and made into 
an exhibition picture, 
or published elsewhere. 


y 


eS 


Cannon Street Bridge. 


OW do you spend your dinner hour? 

Listen to me, you jaded city workers, you who com- 
plain that you have no time for photography apart from 
your holidays. Listen, and hear what chances you are 

missing. 

It is an ancient platitude that we all go through life blind— 
or at least very far-sighted. | doubt if Adam and Eve would ever 
have noticed the apple tree if they had not had their attention 
called to it. Апа it is the same to-day. We scamper half round 
the world to see a prehistoric pig-stye, and never spare a glance 
for the interesting things in the next street. 

So now, reader, don’t neglect your opportunities any more. 
Leave Brown, Smith, and Robinson to their coffee and dominoes, 


and sally forth yourself to take an intelligent interest in the The question will, 
greatest and most interesting city іп the world. Апа do your of course, arise, con- 
sightseeing camera in hand. х cerning these dinner- 
In these days of motor 'buses and underground railways it hour snapshots: What 
is extraordinary what a lot of sight-seeing can be done in half is the best camera to 
an hour. use? 
London is a wonderful storehouse of interesting and even The small folding 


beautiful corners, and at the end of the 
vear you will have something to show for 
the three hundred odd dinner-hours gone 
by. 

The London photographer has one 
great advantage over the straightforward 
landscape worker. Не is not so liable 
to be misled by beauties of colour ; quite 
the contrary. But there are mostly sub- 
dued tones and neutral tints that the 
various photographic printing processes 
can very adequately represent. 

Many amateurs may shrink from the 
publicity of street photography, but I can 
assure them that the passer-by pays very 
little attention to a mere photographer 
nowadays. Of course, in most cases a 
stand camera is out of the question. 


Off the Eeaten Track in 


while 


pocket hand camera 
of the Kodak type, 
for either plates or 
films, is the best for 
the purpose. The 
magazine, box-form 
hand camera, 
although more bulky 
` ag and obtrusive, is 


Р ere probably more ready 
-— : 
E Тот instant use, 

while for the ama- 

Midsummer, 1910. teur who can afford 


it, and does not mind 

the greater bulk, the reflex camera is specially recommended. 
The best plan of work for the all-too-brief dinner-hour is 
to stroll in a settled direction with the camera ready for 
action in your hand. Incidents of street life will crowd in 
on the observant photographer, and many an interesting 
group can be caught with the ready shutter. This sort of work 
not only trains the eye and sharpens the perceptive faculties 
to make the most of an opportunity, but the training thus 
received will prove of the greatest use should the photographer 
desire to turn his attention to serious Press photography later. 
At the same time, the amateur who takes advantage of 
these suggestions should not confine himself to the Micawber- 
like attitude of waiting for something to turn up. И is always 
better to have some settled plan day by day, of a subject to 
be dealt with, and then keep your eyes open the whole time 


ic < accidentals.” The pleasure that will be your reward 
! . when а successful and pictorial snapshot has been sec 

г al snaps as secured will 
Under Southwark Bridge. more than compensate for the abbreviated lunch. 
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; А VISIT TO A CINEMATOGRAPH STUDIO AND THEATRE. 


On September 17 over fifty members of the London and ing rooms for the artists taking parts will, we think, give some 
Provincial Photographic Association paid a visit to idea of the trouble that is taken in making the now popular 


Messrs. Barker's cinematograph studios at Ealing Green. Mr. films which are to be seen daily at the various theatres. The 
and Mrs. Barker received their guests from three to four, after visit was an education for most of the visitors. 

which Mr. Barker showed the party over 
the studio, and explained the use of the 
various scenery, the large and varied stock 
of which came as a surprise to all. The 
studio, which is in all probability the 
largest in the kingdom, was at once 
christened the young Crystal Palace by 
the funny member, and this name was 
certainly not very wide of the mark, its 
height being between sixty and seventy 
feet, whilst it is something like 250 feet 
wide, and соо feet long. The various 
departments were gone over, and it was 
noted that the scenery was made and 
розе upon the premises by the regular 
staff. 

How comic films were produced was 
explained by Mr. Barker, who gave away 
some of the trade secrets for the benefit 
of the visitors. The extent of the grounds 
surrounding the studio may be possibly 
best judged when it 13 mentioned 
that they are large enough to pro- 
duce the entire subject of Indian red 
man films, cowboy films, and the like; 
and the fact that the whole of a house of 
some twenty rooms is set apart as dress- 


“THE А. Р. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR OCTOBER. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of ten in the morning and tw» in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. Тһе exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop Е/11 is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 7 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 5 p.m., increase them three or four times. 


р SuBJECT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. | ки уы | Ub Se 
Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... | 1/25 sec. | 1/40 sec. | 1/75 sec. | 1/100 sec. 1/120 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows | 
in foreground. Shipping studies or зеа- 
grou рр 1/15 „ | 1/25 , 1/45 „ 1/00 , | 175 . 


scapes with rocks, beach scenes — ... oss see 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foliage, 


open river scenery, figure studies in the open, | 4g — . | 4/40, | 4/20 , | 1/26 ,, 1/30 ,, 
| 


light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. ... ... | 


Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- | | 

Erona. Well fighted street scenes... ... 1/4 T 1/6 99 | 1/12 is 1/15 i5 1/20 А 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 

ее River се with heavy foliage 1/2 ” 1,3 » 1/6 T 1/8 T 1/10 as 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings e). a | 4 весв. | 11 T 1 $i 1/2 5 1/8 is 
Portraits ш well-lighted room, light surround- 

ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... 6 T 5 Secs. 3 Secs. | 2 secs. 1} is 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups whick 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Rocket. 
Red Seal. 
БЕ Super-Speed. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. 
Special Ex.R. 


EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 


Gem, Salon. 
„ Portrait. 

(око, Monarch. 

P Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

> Orthochrome 5.5. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 

- Violet Label. 
MARION, Supreme. 

P$ 


Maw 30N, Celeritas. 
А Gladiator. 
PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special. 


Versatile, Most Rapid. 


Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 

WARWICK, Double Instan. 

WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 

WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


А Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
ji Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
Ortho. 


Epwarops, Snapshot Iso 
GEM, Meteo”. 

ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
» Special Rapid 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Віце Label 
MARION, Instantaneous 


Marion, Iso 
Mawson, Felixi. 
^ Ortho В. 
Pacer, XXXXX. 
» . Special Rapid 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
Утокх, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 
Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Film. 
Слретт,Коуа! Standard Rapid 
* Professional. 
Стивом, Roll Film 
= Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
Evwarps, Inst. Iso 
ENsiGN, Film. 
GEM, Isochromatic 
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GEM, Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
n ” Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome Э. (<. 
ss Sovereign. 


Kopak, N.C. Film К 
bs Premo Film Pack. 
Koporp, Plate. 
LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
5 Film. 
MawsoN, Electric. 
Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
Warwick, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Piates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
„  Chromo-Isolar 


| 


BaRNET, Medium. 

" Medium Ortho 
Crisrorp, Film. 
ILFORD Chromatic 

» Empress. 
MARION, Portrait. 


,» 
Pacat, XXX. е 
WELLINGTON, Landscape, 
Ordinary Plates. 
AGFA, Isolar 
Barnet, Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacer, XX, 
AJAR, Ordi 7 
Warwick, Ordinate: 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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SUNNING DOWN HIGH LIGHTS IN 
P.O.P, 

It frequently happens that a print con- 
tains some small high-lights which detract 
materially from the pictorial value. Espe- 
landscape work. 
The toliowing method of removing them 
Írom prints on printing-out papers has been put forward, and 
for speed and ease of operation it can be recommended. 
All that is needed is а good reading glass about 2} 
inches in diameter. Several cardboard discs should be cut with 
central, circular openings of various sizes. These discs should 
just fit inside the metal band around the lens. In short, pro- 
vide the lens with a set of diaphragms. A circular hole about 
14 inches in diameter is then cut in a sheet of cardboard. The 
purpose of this cardboard is to protect the rest of the print 
while a portion is being sunned down. 

The print is placed behind the card so that the offending 
high-light is exposed through the hole. Subdued sunlight is 
then focussed on the spot with the reading glass. The action 
15 rapid, but may be controlled by using the proper diaphragm. 
Since the lens is larger than the hole in the protecting card- 
board, that portion of the print which is exposed will not be 
injured, for the light is concentrated at one point. 


AUTOCHROMES BY FLASHLIGHT. 


Making autochrome pictures by flashlight is a problem that 
appears to have occupied the attention of Messrs. A. and L. 
Lumiére and A. Seyewetz, and they publish in the current issue 
of Z'he Photographic Journal a formula for flashlight powder 
that 1s specially adapted for the work. Incidentally it may be 
mentioned that the light produced by this mixture is also 
specially suitable for all other kinds of flashlight work with 
ordinary and ortho. plates, and appears to be richer in actinic 
rays than the mixture containing plain magnesium and chlorate 
of potash 

In addition the quantity of powder necessary for a given 
exposure is less than with other mixtures, and, moreover, the 
use of perchlorate instead of chlorate makes a mixture that is 
quite safe in use. 

The authors of the article in question say:— 

© Perchlorate of potash appears to be the best for the purpose. 
This very stable chemical is an energetic oxidising agent, and 
may be used with advantage either with magnesium or with 
aluminium. 

“ Mixtures of aluminium or magnesium and perchlorate of 
potash cannot be exploded by shock, whilst if chlorate is used 
they detonate violently. 

“ Sulphuric acid, which decomposes chlorate explosively at 


Under this head ng let.ers from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. It 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will not be resronsible for opinions exfressed by 
corresfondent:, 


Eo 


OUR WELL-WISHERS. 


Sig,—In THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News for September 20, you state of “the editors of photo- 
graphic papers in America and England " that they received 
from Mr. Stieglitz copies of “а long, abusive, and inaccurate 
letter" he wrote to you, and that in reply the editors “ told 
him to mind his own business." 

We must ask you to publish this letter, giving such a state- 
ment, as far as we are concerned, an absolute denial. You are 
well aware of the reasons which prevented us from giving up 
space in Photography and Focus and in The British Journal of 
Photography to the method you adopted for obtaining these illus- 
trations. We are also of opinion that seeing that you reproduced 
Mrs. Brigman's photographs without permission, either from 
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Ho 
high temperatures, acts only with difficulty 


upon perchlorate, even when heated. 


" A powder of great actinic power and 
which will burn very quickly is made as 
follows : — 

Magnesium powder (finely sifted) ... 2 parts 
Perchlorate of potash ,, ys . I part 


(Mix the constituents with a card or feather.) 


* Aluminium may be used instead of magnesium, but the metal 
must be in impalpable powder, otherwise it 1s very difficult to 
start combustion. | 

* The aluminium must be so finely divided that И adheres so 
readily to the vessel in which it is contained that it coats it 


with a brilliant film. | 
* The screens to be used with these powders when taking 


autochromes should be of a greenish-yellow colour.” 
PYRO-ACETONE FOR BROMIDE PAPER. | 
Agreeable brown colours by development сап be obtained 
with normal exposures on many brands of bromide paper with 
the pyro-acetone developer originally suggested by Messrs. 
Cadett and Neall :— 


А.—Руго (иене 22 gr. 
Sodium sulphite — ........... зз; 130 gr. 
Sulphuric acid  ..........e еее 3 mins 
Water КОЛО О ЛОО ГЛ ЛТ ОС т 02. 

В Acetone. ое. т volume. 
Water to make ........... eene 20 volumes. 


Ues equal measures of A and B. The colour may be further 
modified by increasing the acetone. 


A CLEARING SOLUTION FOR PYRO-STAINED NEGATIVES. 

When pyro is used for developing, especially if the 
quantity of sulphite in the formula is small, the negatives 
are frequently stained a yellow colour, and take a very long 
time to print. The following clearing solution is novel, and 
has been used successfully by professionals who have employed 
pyro-ammonia, which sometimes produces very slow-printing 
yellow negatives :— 


Glycerine и. иена ose Peta on nr Ra } oz. 
Water. ое О О Г ЫТ ави } oz. 
Saturated solution of hypo ............................... 2 OZ. 


Lay the negative on an even surface and spread the above 
solution on the film with a soft brush, and leave in a cool 
place, where no dust can settle upon it, till the yellow stain 
has disappeared; it is then well washed for half an hour and 
finally dried. If the negative is badly stained the soaking may 
take two or three days. 


her, whose work they were, or from Mr. Stieglitz, to the contents 
of whose magazine you helped yourself, his protest to you was 
eminently a minding of his own business. 

We have had no request from Mr. Stieglitz, direct or indirect, 
to publish “ this precious example of vituperation,” copies of 
which we have no doubt were sent to us for the same reason 
that they were sent to Messrs. Hazell, Watson and Viney, that 
we might know the way in which you had provided yourself 
with illustrations. 

We shall be glad if you will allow us to dissociate ourselves 
CY from the statements in your paragraph.— Yours faith- 
ully, 

К. CHILD BAYLEY, 
Editor, Photography and Focus. 
GEORGE E. Brown, 
Editor, The British Journal of Photography. 


[The views of these two assiduous readers of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. will doubtless prove of interest to the many correspondents 
who have expressed their entire sympathy with the paragraph 
referred to. All others interested should carefully read the para- 
graph in question again (p. 276 of our issue of a fortnight ago, 
September 20), and observe the above desire to dissociate 
themselves entirely from the statements contained therein. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that after a cheque for 
£2 25. had been sent by our publishers in the ordinary way to 
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Mrs. Brigman in April last as reproduction fees for her two 
pictures, the lady returned the cheque to them, and at the same 
time wrote to us as follows:— 

My DEAR MR. MonrIMER,—I've just read your acknowledg- 
ment in the editorial columns of THE A. P. AND P. N. of May 3, 
and I am glad for your sake that the undoubtedly disagreeable 
matter for both of us has been brought to a satistactory close. 

I must add, however, that I cannot refrain from being much 
amused at the statement, ‘‘ She is now in New York, and will 
be a great acquisition to the Photo-Secession." 

My vanity has always led me to believe that since I was 
elected a Fellow of the Photo-Secession some years ago—that 
the P.-S. considered me an acquisition, and has not been 
wailing for my personal arrival in New York. 

So as far as I am concerned I have believed myself an acquisi- 
по that Гат an acquisition, and will be an acquisition in the 
uture. 

You see, my dear Mr. Mortimer, we Secessionists are stricklers 
even outside of photography.—Sincerely yours, 

ANNIE W. BRIGMAN. 

291, Fifth Avenue, New York. May 14, 1910. 


It is a pity, therefore, that after this final acknowledgment 
from the author of the prints herself, Mr. Stieglitz—for reasons 
best known to himself—should drag the incident into a Photo- 
Secession quarrel, and endeavour to stir up further strife in the 
photographic world.—Ep. THE А. P. AND P. N.] 


THE WILLIAMS BROMOIL BLEACHER. 


Sır, —The notice of the Williams Bromoil Bleaching Solution 
appearing in the last issue of THE A. P. AND P. N., raises one 
or two points about which I would like to say a word or two. 

It is stated that the bleacher is unsuitable for the type of print 
which answers best to the older formula. I suggest it would 
have been fairer to say that the new bleacher does not demand 
the abnormally strong bromide print which is so essential for 
other bleaching solutions. А strong print can, however, be 
dealt with in several ways. I will mention three: — 

т. By soaking the print in water before bleaching. 

2. By adding to the fixing bath a few minims of the neutral 
sulphite solution due to Mr. Welborne Piper. 

3. By giving a weak acid bath, about 5 minims of acid per 
ounce of water. 

I thank you for pointing out that the new bleacher appears 
certain when dealing with a flat print, as it is one of the chief 
claims for the new formula that it will give, with suitable ink, 
a better straight print than the original. 

As to the mere substitution of warm water for the usual acid 
bath, may I say that although warm water is recommended 
it is not absolutely essential? Warm water shortens the time of 
soaking only, and as the temperature may be anything up to 
9o deg. Fahr., or higher, there is no need to test the tempera- 
ture except by the hand.—Yours truly, 5. H. WILLIAMS. 

Leigh, Lancs. 

— و‎ E 


SELFRIDGE'S AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


UR readers will remember the competition for amateur 

photographers announced a short time ago by Selfridge's, 
of New Oxford Street. The competition brought in a great entry 
from all parts of the world, and the Editor of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. made the awards. 

The first prize of £3 was awarded to No. 38, a dainty little 
platinotype print entitled “А Profile Study," by C. Austin 
Smith, 23, Elgin Crescent, Bayswater, W. 

The second prize of Z2 was awarded to No. 478, “ Chubby 
Child's Head," by J. A. Jones, “ Nautgwyn," Hayes Road, 
Bromley, Kent. 

The third prize of Z1 was awarded to No. 147, a cleverly com- 
posed lake scene, by John B. Moreau, Ave Independencia No. 41, 
Mexico City. 

As the competition was confined to those who may be de. 
scribed as beginners, the general quality of the prints 
was extremely good. A large proportion of the prints, of 
course, were of the absolute “ snapshot " order, and had been 
taken with apparently no object beyond securing a record of a 
pretty scene or the likeness of a friend. The pictorial attributes 
in these cases were mostly a minus quantity. 

A fair proportion, however, showed that very considerable 
care had been taken in choosing both the point of view for 
the subject and the subject itself, with the result that prints 
which might be classed as “ the pictorial application of amateur 
photography ” occurred with commendable frequency. The 
prize-winners and the “runners-up " showed not only a good 
idea of pictorial composition, but a sound technical knowledge 
of photography. 


October 4, тото. 


The Camera Club.—I.ord Crawford will preside at the formal 
opening, which will take place, as already announced, on Thurs- 
day, October 13, at 8.3o p.m., when, in addition to the auto- 
chromes made by the members of the Vienna Camera Club, 
will be shown a collection of pictures selected by the six leading 
Continental photographic societies from among their members’ 
work. The list of lectures up to Christmas is now complete, 
and is being sent out to all members of the Camera Club. 
Arrangements are being made for a special series of elementary 
demonstrations of photographic subjects, which promise to be 
both interesting and instructive. The meetings of country mem- 
bers and the house dinners will be on Wednesday evenings 1n- 
stead of on Tuesdays, as it has been found that the former 
evening is more convenient to the majority of members. 

The London Salon of Photography will hold a smoking concert 
at the galleries of the Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond Street, 
on October 5. 

Messrs. Johnson and Sons, of 23, Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C., 
have been awarded a Grand Prix in the British Section of the 
Brussels Exhibition for photographic chemicals and prepara- 
tions. 

The Annual Dinner of the Royal Photographic Society will be 
held on Saturday, November 12. The tickets will be 5s. each. 
Ladies are invited to be present. The place and hour will be 
announced shortly. 

The Permanent Committee of the International Congresses of 
Photography has accepted the invitation of the Council of the 
Royal Photographic Society to hold the Sixth International Con- 
gress at the Society's house in 1915. 

Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and Co., Ltd., are removing their 
showrooms and stockrooms from 9 and то, St. Mary-at-Hill, to 
13, Bartlet's Buildings, Holborn Circus, Е.С. Users of the 
famous “ Agfa ” specialties should note this. 

A Grand Prix in the Photographic Section of the Brussels 
Exhibition has been awarded to the Aerograph Co., of 43, Hol- 
born Viaduct, E.C., and the firm has also received a diploma 
of honour and three gold medals for exhibits in other depart- 
ments of the Exhibition. 

Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., inform us that thev 
have obtained what is believed to be a record number of dis- 
tinctions in an exhibition of international character. The pro- 
ducts of this firm have been awarded eight grand prizes, three 
diplomas of honour, and one gold medal at the Brussels Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

The South Suburban Photographic Society opens its winter 
session on October 5. Mr. H. Creighton Beckett will lecture 
on his “ Experiences as a Night Photographer." On October rr 
Мг. А. H. Blake, M.A., will lecture on “ London Through the 
Eyes of Shakespere." The lectures begin at 8 p.m., and are 
held at The Plough Hall, Lewisham. 

An Enlarger for Small-Size Negatives.—Readers should note 
Messrs. Lancaster's (Birmingham) advertisement in this issue. 
in which is announced a new series of enlargers specially made 
for the small sizes of negatives now so popular, viz., 24 bv 34, 
34 by 34, 2 рв by 13, 24 by 24, 21 by 14, and 2% by 1$. Messrs. 
Lancaster's enterprise and “ up-to-dateness " are worthy of sup- 
port. The Tella Comera Co., 68, High Holborn, W.C., are 
Messrs. Lancaster's I.ondon agents. 

* Kinemacolor ’’ is the title of a beautifully produced book 
issued by The Natural Color Kinematograph Co., Ltd., of 80-82, 
Wardour Street, London, W. In its well-illustrated pages will 
be found descriptions of the beautiful invention covered by the 
Urban-Smith patents, in addition to full particulars and prices 
of the apparatus, etc., employed in Kinemacolor. Every reader 
seriously interested in animated pictures in natural colours 
should write to the above address for full particulars. 

The Winner of the '' Ensign " Roll-Film Competition for Sep- 
tember is Mr. James E. Tyler, Oakleigh House, Halstead, Essex. 
Houghtons, Ltd., offer a three-guinea camera every month for 
the best negative on “ Ensign " film. Entries close on the 3rd 
of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form is 
enclosed with every spool of “ Ensign" film. This competition 
has been running for several years, and must not be confused 
with the big competition for “ Ensign " film negatives in which 
cash prizes to the value of £200 are being offered. 
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Rusty Colour of Bromides. 


I am in trouble with my bromide enlarge 
ments, which turn out a rusty black. Have 
been using eikonogen with sulphite, but 1 
want a pure black and no bromide and boiled 
water. Is it necessary to use boiled water 
{ог washing purposes? 

W. G. B. (Brechley). 


The best developer for pure blacks is 
amidol ; this we certainly recommend you 
to try, as follows:—Water то oz., soda 
sulphite crystals 4 oz., amidol 25 gr. This 
does not keep more than twenty-four hours 
in a thoroughly satisfactory condition, and 
therefore we strongly recommend you to 
make it up just as required for the day's 
work. Ц is important to use a good brand 
of sulphite. If you fancy a little bromide, 
to give extra brilliancy, you can add 3 or 
4 grains to the above quantity, but it is 
not really necessary in the majority of 
cases. И is not necessary to use boiled 
water for washing between developing and 
fixing, unless your water supply is of an 
exceptionally impure nature. No neces- 
sity to use any acid with the sulphite. 
The paper you narne is excellent. 


Steined-Glass- Window Photograph. 


I am using ortho. plates and cight-times 
screen, but the purples, reds, and blues come 
out absolutely bare glass. Prolonging the 
exposure gives very flat results, etc. 


A. T. (Swinton). 


It may be that your colour screen does 
not pass any red or blue rays, or the 
plate may be insufficiently sensitive to 
such rays as do get through the colour 
screen. Probably your screen passes red 
and green light, but the plate is practi- 
cally insensitive to the red rays. Your 
remedy is to use а panchromatic plate, 
i.e., sensitive to all colours, and also the 
colour screen specially recommended by 
the maker of the plate. The plates should 
be backed. 


Misty Landscapes, etc. 


(1) When the chief interest in a view is 
caused Бу distant obiects enshrouded in mist, 
should the exposure be shorter or longer than 
usual? (2) Any special brand of plates re- 
ouired? (3) Is а colour filter an advantage? 
(4) I have several thin negatives in which 
shadow detail is present but is lost in print- 
ing. Have tried mercuric iodide. also 
ammonium persulphate, followed by Welling- 
ton’s silver process, and find these affect the 
high lights chiefly, etc. 
J. C. (Norwood). 


(1) Mist tends to reduce the light and 
shade contrasts of obiects seen through 
it, greying the high lights and lightening 
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the shadows. Consequently to preserve 
such reduced and delicate differences, 
over-exposure must be carefully avoided. 
If with a mist we have fairly good dif- 
fused light, the exposure will be slightly 
less than normal, but above normal with 
a yellow fog. (2) To get good gradation 
in the lighter tones, a generously coated 
plate is advisable. This should be of 
moderate speed rather than extremely 
rapid. (3) As mist often gives a bluish 
tinge to the scene, a yellow screen is likely 
to cut this out. All things considered, 
you are more likely to get the misty dis- 
tance best with a moderate speed 
ordinary (not ortho.) plate, but possibly 
near coloured objects, e.g., foliage, may 
come relatively too dark. (4) There is 
no intensifier that will strengthen the 
shadow detail without also increasing the 
high lights, unless, of course, /оса/ treat- 
ment be emploved. Your better plan will 
be to make a contact positive from your 
thin negative, using a slow landscape 
plate of speed say 50 H. and D. Ву this 
means you will get a bright positive, from 
which, by contact with an ordinary plate, 
vou can get a normal contrast negative. 


Lantern Slide. 


I should be obliged if you will tell me the 
easiest way of converting a negative into a 
lantern slide. P. C. (Littichampton). 


Place the negative in a printing-frame, 
and in the dark-room place a lantern plate 
film to film with the negative. Expose 
and develop in accordance with the in- 
structions which accompany the box of 
lantern plates. Making a contact lantern 
slide is very similar to making a contact 
bromide norint. For further details con- 
cerning the fascinating art of lantern slide 
making, see No. 22 of the A. P. Library, 
"Lantern Slide Making," post free, 
15. 24. 


Vanishing Ink 
Can vou tell me how to make an ink which 
disappears in twelve to twentv-four hours? 
C. S. (Bournemouth). 


We do not quite see the connection of 
photography with your query, but will do 
our best. (1) Equal parts of copper sul- 
plate and sal ammonia are dissolved in 
water. The writing is invisible until 
heated. (2) The juice of onion 1$ said to 
behave similarlv. (3) Solution of cobalt 
chloride ; turns blue-green on heating, but 
vanishes on cooling again. (4) Solution 
of acetate of cobalt acidified with nitric 
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acid; turns rose pink on heating, and 
vanishes on cooling. (5) Make a solution 
of starch with boiling water, and add a 
drop or two of iodine solution, just 
enough to turn the solution blue. This 
blue colour is slowly discharged. (6) Boil 
powdered nutgalls in alcohol, add equal 
parts of copper sulphate and sal 
ammoniac ; filter; add a little gum water. 
It is stated that anything written with 
this will vanish in about twenty-four 
hours. 


Tinting Bromides. 


I wish to colour some bromides with ordinary 
water-colour paint, etc. 


Е. Н. P. (Streatham). 


The water colours should be mixed, not 
with plain water but with water in which 
there is a little gum arabic dissolved, 
e.g., a teaspoonful of gum in about 4 oz. 
of water. А drop or two of carbolic acid 
may be added by way of a preservative 
to prevent mould forming. If the print 
presents a greasy surface—a feature not 
uncommon with glossy bromide papers, 
it is a good plan to go over the surface 
with a soft * mop " brush and a mixture 
of alcohol and water, i.e., half-and-half; 
or you may use а few drops of “ prepared 
oxgall " in a teasponful of water. 


P.O.P., Developer, etc. 

(1) I should be glad if you could give formula 
for combined toning and fixing for purple 
tones. (2) Is there any advantage in separate 
toning and fixing? (3) Can you recommen 
a book about P. О. P., etc.? (4) I should be 
glad of formula of all-round developer that 
does not stain fingers like pyro, but if a non- 
staining developer is not so good, Е would 
sooner continue with pyro-soda. 


L. F. A. (Catford). 


(1) Water 20 oz., hypo 4 oz., ammo- 
nium sulphocyanide 4 oz., alum 160 gr., 
lead nitrate 8o gr., gold chloride 3 gr. 
(2 The majority of authorities agree ш 
thinking that by the separate method a 
more permanent print is likely to result. 
(3) No. 2 of the A. P. Library, viz., 
“Р. О. P.," post free Is. 2d., is likely to 
meet your needs. (4) The following is 
a non-staining developer suitable for 
either plates or papers: Water 20 02., 
soda sulphite 1 oz., soda carbonate 
1 oz., hydroquinone бо gr., metol 3o gr., 
potass. bromide jo gr. The way to 
work pyro-soda without staining is to 
keep your pyro in dry state, and add it 
to the soda solution just before using. 
The soda solution also should be freshly 
made, i.e., not kept beyond a week, and 
the fresher the better. We have used 
the following formula for many years 
with entire satisfaction: Take a 4 02. 
bottle, put into it т oz. soda carbonate 
crystals, and also 1 oz. soda sulphite 
crystals. Fill up the bottle with water 
which has been boiled and allowed to 
become tepid. Next cut down a penny 
bone mustard spoon so that a spoonful 
of руго is 2 gr. To make a developer, 
put into an ounce graduate 2 gr. of dry 
pyro, add 1 dram (fluid) of the soda solu- 
tion, fill up to the one ounce mark, stir, 
and use at once. 


ЮОатК- Воот. 
I have just made а dark-room of match- 
boarding. What colour do vou advise me to 
paint the inside? R. S. S. (Eastbourne). 


If vour dark-room lamp is quite safe, 
vou can have any colour vou fancy. 
Apple green or buff, or something of that 
kind would probably be most agreeable. 
Ordinary paint would be suitable, 
as vou could rub it down occasionally 
with a damp sponge. 
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The Wickedness of the 
Vest-Pocket. 
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“The Abuse of the 
Camera " heads an article 
in Chambers s Journal. 
Poor old camera, how we 
do revile it! But the 


article does not furnish, 
as I had hoped, a new edition of the vocabulary of pro- 
fanity with which we may assail that unoffending box. 
It is only another dignified protest against the injudicious 
snapshot. The real cause of the trouble seems to be the 
portability of our cameras. Our moral character dwindles as 
our instruments get smaller. ‘‘ Stand cameras," says the author, 
* are preferred only by those who have serious proclivities.” I 
bless my tripod as it slumbers in the corner of the room. И is 
a frail thing, but I feel that it is upholding my reputation. The 
stand-camera man is exempt from our author's criticisms, like- 
wise he who bears about with him a bulky reflex, because in his 
conspicuousness lies the safety of those who might otherwise 
be his victims. But the vest-pocket trifle is openly and un- 
ashamedly wicked. 


An Anti-Snapshot Publicity League. 

The remedy is a League with the power to enforce the Law— 
the Law in a blue coat and a helmet. When the offending 
photographer has done his business a policeman is beckoned, a 
good deal of talking ensues, and the party march off to the 
nearest dark-room, to the delight of the chemist, who stands 
to win, heads or tails. Here, in horrid suspense, the plate is 
developed—‘ horrid suspense " is not the name of the de- 
veloper—and if it turns out that a face naturally urbane has 
been depicted wearing the expression of a thwarted murderer, 
bang goes the negative. If, on the other hand, the photographer 
has caught his subject in a moment of unwitting beatitude, the 
* plaintiff " will fall on his neck, order a dozen prints, and 
pay the fee of the grinning chemist. I have no sympathy for 
the camera fiend, but I do hope he wil! get busy if such a 
League is formed, because it will add so much to the world's 
good humour. 


Cut Out and Keep for April 1. 

Let me picture a thing which would undoubtedly occur before 
the League was many days old. A photographer 1$ staying in a 
seaside town, and, making his way to the beach one morning, 
he takes a fancy to a donkey. The animal has no objection to 
his picture being taken, and shows no desire to invoke the 
ordeal of the dark-room. Soon afterwards the photographer 
spies a pompous gentleman who imagines that the waves roll 
and the spray dashes in his honour After a pretence on the 
part of the photographer at releasing the shutter, there is the 
usual animated scene, and the party set off for the dark-room, 
attended by a posse of small urchins and a straggle of constabu- 
lary. Here the plate is developed, and up gallops the donkey. 
What follows will depend on the gentleman. He may bottle up 
his wrath or let it effervesce in the chemist’s establishment. 
Which latter will mean more work for the chemist. 


Used by the Best Families. 
“The élite do not use pyro,’ 


> 


says Mr. Cruwys Richards in 
a contemporary. Burke and Debrett, please copy. But isn’t it 
disgusting how these class distinctions come out? You cannot 
choose a developer without avowing yourself an aristocrat or a 
socialist. When a man begins photography he generally has 
warm democratic instincts, and decides to do as the mob do. 
Presently he discovers that pyro stains the fingers, and other- 
wise suggests a lowly estate. Then he becomes a bit of a swell, 
and buys a bottle of rodinal, which suffices until he is jerked 
up a little higher in the scale, when nothing will do for him 
but ortol—there is something proud and stand-offish in the very 
name. ‘ The élite do not use pyro.” But we all, from the 
greatest to the humblest, do gold toning, although even here 
there are impalpable but well-understood distinctions between 
the man who uses sodium acetate with his gold chloride, and 
the other who uses the homely borax. 
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Entirely Our Own Manufacture. L2 
It is good-bye to old pyro and all the rest of them if е 


covery of a scientist—German, of course—turns out to be vor 
anything. It is all rather vague at present, but accordin g to t 


Westminster Gazette, Professor Jakobsohn has discovered how to 
use gastric juices for development purposes. He has found tha 


an exposed plate can be developed perfectly by the application 
of natural pepsine taken from the human stomach, he has 


obtained prints which are not to be distinguished from the best 
results in carbon. One seems to pierce a future in which we 
shall all be independent of the chemist, and rely upon our 
home-grown materials—developers composed of our gastric 
juices, hog’s-hair brushes replaced by the trained moustache, 
and emulsions prepared with salt tears instead of commercial 
NaCl. It will mean new territories of control, and even though 
interference with the gastric juices may set up digestive dis- 
turbance, what is that compared with the delights of having 
(gastric) juicy carbons? 


What Size do you take, Madame Moon ? 


Mr. Ernest Marriage’s exhibition moon seems to have struck 
a good many of us. (It is really the sun, but that is a detail.) 
The mathematicians have applied the tape measure, and have 
found that its diameter is 34 inches, whereas, according to all 
the laws of scale and perspective, it ought not to measure more 
than three-eighths of an inch. Fortunately, although the 
heavenly bodies have the nicest regard for mathematical hair- 
splitting, our eyes send that sort of thing to limbo, and after 
all it is the visual impression with which the photographic im- 
pressionist has to deal. A party of us were walking through 
the fields the other evening, and tried to arrive at some con- 
clusion as to the size of the sweet regent of the night. One 
said it was a dinner-plate, another a crown piece, and a third 
a sixpence. What size does the old moon take, anyhow? 


His Sitter. 

“ The worry of the life of some camera enthusiasts," says a 
writer іп the Belfast News Letter, “13 to find out where So-and- 
so took that photograph which was awarded the silver medal 
at such-and-such an exhibition." 


You're right. So much it would assist 
If Smith would let us know 
Where stands ‘ The Hill that Cirri Kissed," 
Brown say who took “ The Hand at Whist ” 
That queens it o'er the show. 


Jones might inform us where he found 
That town affair, * The Drain " ; 
But most Id like to know who clowned 
For you, old fellow, who astound 
Us with that son of Cain. 


You must have hunted far and wide 
That countenance to haul, 

Its nowhere on this country-side— 

What? Read the exhibition.guide? . . . 
“ Self-Portrait”! Well, of all '——— 
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Lesson. 
HESE last few days 
of mid- September 
nave been amongst 
the finest of the 
summer, and though 
the woods have lost 
their full summer 
glory, they have 
perhaps gained by 
the thinning of the 
leaves, and the 
varied colouring, 
particularly when 
seen in sunshine, is 
an added charm. Let us try a few 
subjects, then, to-day in the woodlands. 
Have you a camera ready? No; the 
hand camera is not the most suitable. 
Your exposures under the trees are sure 
to be pretty long, and you will get better 
results with a stand camera. Of course, 
we know you might use the hand 
camera on a stand, or even support it 
on some makeshift support, but while 
that is all very well if you come un- 
expectedly on a good subject which re- 
quires a time exposure, it is far better, 
knowing you are going for some dis- 
tinct class of work, to take the 
apparatus the best fitted for that work. 
Your 5 by 4 we should suggest, and if 
you have them, load up with colour- 


sensitive plates; but in any case your 
plates must be backed, for our subjects 
are almost certain to present strong 


contrasts. Of course, you will take the 
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light filter, though it does not follow 
that you will use it for all the ex- 
posures. But it is an almost ideal day 
for light-filter work—soft sunshine and 
almost complete absence of 
wind. 


Materials v. Results. 


We may take the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning that 
you should never assume 
that because you are using 
orthochromatic plates and a 
light filter you will neces- 
sarily obtain better results 
than can be obtained on an 
ordinary plate. Of course, 
this is only another way of 
saying that the way in which 
things are used is often as 
important as the nature of 
the things themselves. Even 
to-day, with our marvel- 
lously perfect materials, 
skill and knowledge count 
for something. You had better take 
your anastigmat lens, for you will 
probably need to use a long-focus lens, 
and the back half of this lens can be 
used without the necessity for much 
stopping down. Yes; the one lens will 
be sufficient. Do not imagine that the 
long-focus lens is only useful 
when you cannot get near to 
your subject. It almost 
always gives a better rela- 
tion of parts—that is, less 
violent perspective. To put 
it in another way, the short- 
focus lens dwarfs the dis- 
tance and over-emphasises 
the foreground, while the 
long-focus lens overlooks the 
immediate foreground and 
gives better proportions be- 
tween foreground, middle 
distance, and distance. 


Selection of Subject 

Well, now, here we are at 
the woods, and if you will 
find a subject we will then 
make some suggestions for 
experiment. Do not unpack your 


camera before you have decided 
what you mean to photograph. 
It is in some circumstances a 
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good thing to have the apparatus 
ready. But to-day you can work 
deliberately. Keep your eyes open for 
effects, however —and by effects we do 


No. 2. 
not mean sensational splashes of sun- 


shine necussarily. You may get the 
spirit of the woodlands without going 
in for fireworks. You like this little 
bit? Very well, then, set up the 
camera. Choose your point of view 
and focus up on the ground glass, and 
then we will talk about the exposure. 
When you are ready, perhaps you will 
walk across yonder into the open light 
and take the meter time with vour Bee 
meter. The meter time is eleven 
seconds, and as your plate is 180 
Watkins and the stop you propose using 
is F/11, the meter reading is } second 
exposure. Of course, you will remem- 
ber that this is the exposure for the 
average subject, and that as vour view 
is much shut in by trees in leaf you 
must increase the exposure Ьу four or 
even eight times. Probably four times 
increase will be sufficient in this case, 
as there is a good deal of light coming 
in from the sky just above. Now when 
you have made your exposure, we will 
look at the image on the ground glass. 
We notice that you are not using a 
light filter. We think, too, that you 
have perhaps included too much, and 
the little patches of sky are rather dis- 
tracting. So is the foreground. Your 
lens, especially when stopped down to 
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F/11, gives such crisp definition 
that the foreground is a little- 
“niggley.” (See print №. 1.) 
‘Now, by way of comparison, try 
using the back half of the lens, 
and make the exposure through 
‘the colour-screen. Do not stop 
down, but keep the lens at its 
full aperture—which in this case 
you may assume is F/16, as the 
complete lens works at F/8. You 
think the image looks blurry? 
Of course it does, when compared 
with the critical definition you get 
with the complete lens; but if 
you will expose the plate and 
make a print, you will find that 
the effect is scarcely one of blur, 
but simply that the definition is 
softened. What you call blurri- 
ness is often more noticeable on the 
ground glass than on a subsequent 
print. (See print No. 2.) 


The Effect of Over-Correc' ion. 

There is one thing which we think 
'you may anticipate when you get the 
print from this colour-corrected nega- 
tive, and that is that the mass of 
yellowish foliage will appear very light 
and almost snowy. (Print No. 2.) We 
do not say that this effect is over- 
correction, for your filter is not a deep 
one; but where you have a somewhat 
isolated patch of foliage of this colour, 
and in soft sunshine, the contrast be- 
tween it and the dark background is 
very great. Of course, with colour the 
light-yellowish leaves even suggest sun- 
shine, though the sun may not actually 
be shining. But when the tones are 


translated into monochrome, 
especially if the print is on 


white paper, these light 
tones almost always look 
snowy. So for your next 


subject look out something 
which does not produce these 
strong contrasts of colour. 
Here again you have a fine 
old tree, with a fairly open 
foreground, but though a 
too crowded foreground is 
not to be desired, it is not 
well to have it altogether 
empty. Now we should like 
you to make three exposures 
on this subject, the first from 
where you аге standing, 
using the complete lens; 


the second from a point 
much nearer to the tree, so 
as to get a larger image; 
and then for the third to 
come back to the original 
position and secure a large 
image by using the single 
combination of the lens. 
You will find that the print | 
from the first of these three 
negatives will be like print 
No. 1, unsatisfactory from 
the inclusion of too much 
material. (See print No. 3.) 
In print No. 4 you avoid this 
by approaching nearer to 
your principal object, but 
although you get the tree 
larger and avoid a good deal 
of unnecessary foreground, 
you get your picture spoiled by the 
patches of sky seen through the tops 
of the trees. Here is a diagram (No. 6) 
showing the view obtained, the camera 
being placed at A. Now, going back 
to the original position, and using the 
back half of the lens (that is, a long- 
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focus lens), you get the large image 
of your principal tree (see print No. 5) 
without the irritating patches of sky, 
the camera being placed at B. 

Let us find this for you in another 
way, to make it as clear as possible. 
We may say that a somewhat wide- 
angle lens looks up and down and side- 
ways, while a long-locus ог narrow- 
angle lens looks straight in front. This 
is not a scientific way of phrasing it; 
but what does that matter, if vou under- 
stand how to use {һе tools to the best 
advantage? With the camera at A, 
near enough to get a good-sized image 
of the principal tree, the lens is looking 
down at the foreground, and up, 
through the trees, at the sky. With 
the camera at B, and the long-focus 
lens, you get further away, and 
instead of seeing sky when look- 
ing past the principal trees, you 
only see the screen of trees at 
S, which form a background. 
So you get the picture of the 
tree on an important scale and 
without the distracting patches 
of light which are so noticeable 
in print No. 4. 


A Foreground Exercise. 


Only one more exercise to-day, 
and that shall be with your light- 
filter again, using it to bring into 
relief some of the colours of your 
foreground. Painters sometimes 
say the picture is found in the 
foreground, and it is certainly 
true that a bare foreground may 
often be made interesting by 


No. 5. 
some quite small object. Here is 
a bit of foreground which looks 
quite nice and bright. The little 
bits of heather throw ир the 


bracken, and the yellow gorse gives a 
bright touch of colour. Now make one 
exposure without a filter and the other 
with, and you will find that the differ- 
ence between the two results will be 
striking. The one without the filter 
will look dull and heavy and uninterest- 
ing, while that taken through the filter 


will certainly show up the gorse 
blossom, and probably give to the 
whole of the foreground a lighter 


tone in relation to the deeper green of 
the shadows in the trees. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
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NEws Weekly Competi- 


The 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


NE of the marks of civilisation is the 
domestication of animals; and it 
has been said that the degree of con- 
sideration shown to animals is a measure 
of the mental culture of the race. The 
recent advances in the study of totemism 
lend support to the view that in the early 
periods of the human race there was a 
very widespread notion that mankind 
sprang from some animal ancestor. Be 
that as it may, it certainly is a fact that, 
apart from the uses to which man puts 
the animals he has brought under domes- 
tication, there is noticeable a widespread 
very friendly feeling towards animals 
їп general, and more especially those 
which are constantly under our observa- 
tion. Even the wild birds of one’s 
garden are half forgiven their thefts as 
they hop about and show a friendly trust 
in us. 
Now it so happens that the animal pic- 
tures here chosen for study belong to 


A.—SHEEP STUDY. 


By Sydney Steward. 


Technical data: Plate, Barnet Super- Speed, 
ortho. (backed); exposure, 1-25th sec. ; lens, single; 
stop, Fill; time of day, 11 a.m, April ; developer, 


Original reveals something of the 
nature of a roadway ; but this, again, 15 
too much merged in the surroundings. 
In В, “ South Devon Bull,’ we 
have a case where doubtless the 
quadruped was the object of chief 
interest. But in our picture we find 
an important part of the animal 
hidden by the biped in attendance. 
True, he is not staring at the camera, 
as is so very often the case; but there 
is no reason why he should not have 
been standing at the further side of 
the bull. Another rather unfortu- 
nate ífeature— which, under the cir. 
cumstances, probably could not be 
helped—is the distraction afforded by 
the numerous human figures scattered 
all over the scene. This conveys the 
hint for future guidance, that in such 
cases it is advisable to avoid such 
distracting elements as far as pos- 
sible. A further hint is that build- 
ings do not often make very satisfac- 
tory backgrounds. We are constantly 
having sent up for criticism and com- 
petition examples of this mistake. 
Usually the object is a favourite 
horse, which is held by a bridle or 
halter in the hand of a groom, who 
stands in a line with the animal. The 
groom steadily stares at the camera. 
'The sun is behind the camera, so that 

we get little or no relief due to light 
and shadow. А stable or coach- 
house is the usual background. Its 
liney nature of brickwork, windows, 
doors, etc., is natural enough, but 
quite unsuitable for pictorial pur- 


poses. The work frequently is 
technically excellent, but this cannot 
redeem the unpictorial failings. А 


far better picture would be obtained 
in the corner of a field, with fairly 


B.—SourH Devon Burr. 


Technical data: 
F11: exposure, 1-50tÀ sec. 
de: etober, 
Crayon Paper. 


animal being largely blank white paper. 
The original print is an enlargement, 
measuring about 64 by 44 inches, and 
indicates a negative which has been over- 
developed, and possibly cut a trifle short 
in the exposure as well. Pyro-soda being 


the developer, makes one suspect a little 
pyro staining. The pale yellow tint has 
a very considerable contrast-giving effect 
when such a negative is enlarged by arti- 
ficial light. 


This print conveys the warn- 


By J. A. Bratt. 


odak film ; dens, R.R.: stop, 
‚ lime of day, 2 p.m. ' June ; 


pyro-soda; print, Paget S. T. Cream 


ing that it is important to keep a sharp 
eye on background objects, lest awkward 
combinations arise. Here we have a case 
where, at first glance, the animal seems 
to have a tree growing out of the top of 
its head. 

These three prints show us that good 
animal pictures are not always quite so 
easy as they seem, and that there is 
plenty of room for experienced, careful 
workers in this branch, provided they 
have plenty of patience and are really 
fond of animals and of studying their 
ways. 


Special AUTUMN NUMBER 
of “The A. P. and Р. М.” 


NEXT WEEK. 
Extra pages of seasonable articles and 


Tabloid M. О. ; print, Seltona antique white. 


what we may call the farmyard group, 
but the beginner must not conclude that 
he need so limit his attentions. 

Turning to the sheep study (fig. A), we 
find it very well illustrates two common 
faults. In the first place, there are 
rather too many animals crowded up 
together in a way that is somewhat con- 
fusing to the eye. This confusion effect 
is all the more noticeable on account of 
the small size of the original print, which 
is a trifle larger than the reproduction. 
Now, had this quarter-plate original been 
enlarged to, let us say, 15 by 12, or 
something of that kind, probably this 
crowded-up look would not have been so 
noticeable. Another weak point of the 
picture is the lack of contrast between 
the grey sheep and their background of 
greenery. In the reproduction this con- 
trast is, if anything, rather better than in 
the original print; but still the sheep 
come a little too dark (even for dirty wool 
colour), as compared with the back- 
ground. Careful examination of the 


high hedges, and possibly a shrub or 
A side light- 


tree to break the lines. 
ing should be chosen, and, 
if possible, the animal should 
be unattended, and without a 
halter or anything of that 
kind. A picture of this descrip- 
tion may demand а little 
patience, but there is some 
satisfaction in getting a really 
pleasing result. 

In fig. C we have something 
of the kind just mentioned. The 
subject seems to be amid 
natural surroundings, and the 
absence of the usual human 
attendant is a decided advan- 
tage. Print A does not give 
us enough contrast. Print B 
is of fairly good technical 
quality, except that develop- 
ment has gone a trifle too far, 


pictures. Order early. 


hence loss of gradation in the C.—Posine. By J. Moreland. 
lighter parts of the | building Technica. data: Plate, Imperiais 5.К.; lens, Beck ; stop, 
in the distance. Print C is FS; exposure, 125th sec.; time of day, 3.15 p.n, 


decidedly too harsh in con- 
trast, 


3 43 


September ; 
the lighter parts of the ment. 


developer, pyro-soda; print, bromide enlarge- 
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THE MARTYRS' MONUMENT, GREYFRIARS. Ву Dan DUNLOP. 
From the One-Man Shew of Mr. Dan Dunlop s work now open at Glasgow (see page 330.) 
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AUTUMN NUMBER. Кахане 


ТНЕ ЅРНІМХ. Ву.А. Н. Вьлке, M.A. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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EVENING IN THE HARBOUR. 


From the London Salon of Photography. 
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N a recent issue we referred to 
" "Tween Seasons °’ — that 
period of the photographer's 
year when the calendar tells 
him that summer is over and 
autumn begins—yet the clerk of the weather, or the 
destiny that controls the holiday-time of the labour- 
bound amateur, suggests a different story. One may 
fairly assume, however, that the winter season will be 
with us all too soon, whatever gilded promises of sun- 
shine are held out for the moment. The amateur 
photographer may therefore reconcile himself now to a 
period of home work, coupled with pleasant reminis- 
cences of holidays recalled when making prints, or in 
anticipating future ventures, suggested by newly de- 
veloped negatives. The '' 'tween-season "' still lingers, 
however, and there is much good work to be done out 
of doors. For the really keen worker, the season of 
mist and chill that approaches bears with it the possi- 
bility of a rich harvest of pictures. In the meantime 
the Autumn Number of THE А. P. AND P. М. may, we 
hope, provide pabulum for all who practise photography. 
E e &g 
The advent of the small folding pocket camera, its 
portability, efficiency, and its possibilities for plate- 
wasting, has introduced a factor that 
THE LURE OF THE did not come within the vision of the 
SMALL CAMERA. photographer of a few years ago. 
The worker who shouldered a large 
camera and weighty plate-holders may have returned 
spent from a day's journey, but he was inwardly satis- 
fied at time and labour well laid out. Тһе modern 
worker, with a camera in his vest pocket and half-a- 
dozen film packs or tiny slides disposed about his 
person, treats the matter in a more jaunty spirit. His 
larger output of exposed plates has a tendency, how- 
ever, to lower the average of good pictorial work, 
although as snapshots, mere records of passing inci- 
dents, the amateur photographer makes a larger pro- 
duction than at any previous time. 
e ® Q 
Incidentally, the after-work necessitated by these 
numerous exposures is also increased and multiplied. 
The development of the negatives 
THE EFFECT OF alone is a bigger undertaking. 
PROLIFIC EXPOSURES. The printing of the negatives and 
making enlargements increases in 
quantity; while the negatives themselves, covering inci- 
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dents and accidents of travel and of everyday life, are 
more capable of yielding interesting series of lantern 
slides for lecture purposes than the previous productions 
of the photographer who exposed but a small number 
of plates in a season. The question of pictorial quality 
and the possibility of it, under the circumstances, need 
not be considered here, nor do we think that the ques- 
tion is one capable of being settled in a manner satisfac- 
tory to all bodies of photographers. The advocate of 
the straight snapshot deplores the existence of the 
photograph with pictorial aspirations, while the pictorial 
body deprecate the snapshot and urge for still further 
progress along their own line of thought. 
o е e 
The opportunity now occurs, however, for the appli- 
cation in print-making of much that has been discussed 
and demonstrated in these 
THE OPPORTUNITY pages during the past year. 
OF THE PRESENT MOMENT. New negatives are being 
dealt with, and many pic- 
tures are being produced that may strike new chords in 
the imaginations of their authors. We would suggest 
the following as a satisfactory method of making the 
most of the season's bag. Assuming all negatives 
have been developed (if they are small and numerous 
they have probably been treated in a tank), contact 
prints should first be made from every one. At this 
period of the year, when the daylight hours are be- 
coming less, the worker will appreciate the advantages 
of the various gaslight papers now оп the market. А 
series of contact prints having been made, a selection 
of the best compositions will be possible. These should 
then be made the subject of bromide enlargements, not 
too big, but of sufficient size to allow working on with 
chalk and pencil, or stump. It will be possible in this 
way, by strengthening a shadow here, heightening a 
high-light there, suggesting a cloud in a blank sky, or 
suppressing an obtrusive detail, to discover the lines on 
which a strong exhibition print can be made from the 
material offered by the small negative, the power of 
the enlarged negative, or one of the modern controlled 
processes, being utilised for its consummation. In the 
present issue, and in the ensuing issues published during 
the winter season, much practical information will be 
found by the worker for dealing with these matters. 
The application of the season's negatives to lantern 
slide production will also be covered by the new series 
on the subject started in this issue. 
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FOR TRAVELLERS 
№ IN JAPAN. 

The label bear- 

ing the accom- 

panying inscrip- 

) tion in Japanese 
has been kindly 

sent to us by a 

reader who has 

recently travelled to the 
Land of the Rising Sun. The 
legend reads: ‘‘ For Private 
Use. Photographic Plates 
and Films. Please do not 
open in the light." Our 
correspondent informs us 
that he obtained the label 
from a fellow-passenger— 
a professor of the Tokyo 
University, and was able to 
pass his packages of photo- 


graphic apparatus апа 
materials through the 
Japanese customs with- 
out diffculty. In that 


. highly protected land the 

present duty is about 50 per 
cent. on undeveloped plates and films, and 
under the new tariff it will probably be in- 
creased. The label, which is reproduced 
about half size, should be of considerable 
use to any of our readers who may have the 
good fortune to visit Japan on a photo- 
graphic holiday, and for the benefit of such 
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Advice is just to hand concerning awards at the Inter- 
national Photographic Exhibition at Riga. Judging 
from the catalogue, the show has 
THE RIGA EXHIBITION. been a great success, and the 
variety and extent of its sections 
approach the great Dresden Exhibition’s in character. 
British exhibitors appear only in the pictorial section. 
This section, which is an extremely large one, includes 
exhibitors from all parts of the world; and the following 
British exhibitors’ names appear in the award list: 
Grand Prix (highest award): Е. J. Mortimer, 
London; Frank H. Read, London. Gold medal of the 
exhibition Е. О. Hoppé, London; Will Cadby, Borough 
Green; A. H. Blake, London; Alex. Keighley, Steeton. 
Silver-gilt medals: J. Craig Annan, Glasgow; F. H. 
Evans, London; J. Dudley Johnston, Liverpool. Bronze 
medals : Н. Y. Summons, Sandhurst; Chas. Job, Hove. 
e P gw 
The tenth annual exhibition of the Southampton 
Camera Club is announced to take place at the Art 
Society's Gallery, Southampton, 
THE SOUTHAMPTON from November 22 to 25. This 
EXHIBITION. exhibition, as our readers may 
know, is conducted on a large 
scale, and annually attracts entries from well-known ex- 
hibitors in all parts of the country. Ten silver vases are 
offered as awards in the open classes, and nine in the 
members' classes. Entries close on November 14. The 
judge will be the editor of THE A. P. anp P. №. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the free carriage of exhibits to 
Southampton from the Isle of Wight exhibition (Novem- 
ber 8 and 9), and also from Southampton to Bourne- 
mouth (December 7 to 9). Entry forms and full particu- 
lars will be supplied on application to the hon. secretary, 


we have had a few copies specially printed, Мг. S. G. Kimber, F.R.P.S., Oakdene, Highfieid, 
which can be obtained on application to us. Southampton. 
o > — ——— 


PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


js entries in this competition are still so numerous that 
this week we are offering a further prize of half-a-guinea, 1n 
addition to the usual guinea. The first correct solution examined 
in the competition which closed last Wednesday was sent by 
Miss M. A. Bennett, Victoria Road, Quarry Bank, Brierley Hill, to 
whom accordingly the prize of one guinea has been awarded. 
The following is a complete key to the quotations given : — 
(1) “ Do not cockle": Kentmere, p. то supp. 
(2) “ You have none of these uncertainties " : Marion, p. xviii. 
(3) “ Warm, genial tones " : Illingworth, p. xii. 
(4) * The most liberal ever offered ": Service Co., р. 8 supp. 
(5) “ Less trouble than P.O.P.": * The Broken Negative " 
(art.), p. 327. | | 
(6) “ Write for a lens on approval": Aldis, p. xiv. 
(7) “ High power of light ": Reitmeyer, p. xxi. 
(8) “ This make produces permanent pictures " : J. E. Lockyer, 


p. i. cover. 

(9) “ You are heartily welcomed ": Thames Colour Plate, p. 9 
supp. 

(10) ‘ Irrespective of subject ": Weekly Competition, p. xvi. 

(11) “ Waxing preparations are quite unnecessary " : Wellington 


and Ward, p. ii. cover. 
(12) * Sensitive to all colours ”: 


(13) 


ive to all colours °: “In Reply," р. 339. — 
“ Combining simplicity with efficiency ": Thornton-Pickard, 


(14) “ Fill in the coupon below " : Butcher, p. iii. [p. vi. 
(15) © Of the finest optical quality ": Lancaster, р. viii. 
(16) “ For portraiture by artificial light ": Wellington and 


Ward, p. xiii. 
* How simple ’: Burroughs, Wellcome, p. xxi. 
** They all produce good results " : Griffin's, р. ix. 
“ The world's market " : City Sale and Exchange, p. iv. 
* Specially suited to the bromoil process ": Paget, p. x. 


This Week's Competition. 


A selection of quotations from the advertisement pages, and 
also four quotations from the literary pages, in the present 


(17) 
(18) 
(19) 


(20) 


issue, are given below. We offer two prizes of a guinea and 
half-a-guinea respectively to the senders of the two correct 
solutions which are first examined after the first post has been 
received on Wednesday morning next, October 12. 


(1) * Illustrated with actual prints." 
“ Very handy for lantern-slide making." 
“ Quite as interesting as field work.” 


(4) “ Block out the superfluous portion of the negative " 
(5) “ Excellent chromatic correction." 
(6) “ The method of printing is easy." 
(7) “ Artistic prints obtained." 
(8) * Roll films for all cameras." 
(9) “ Ideal for the hand or stand.” 
(10) “А machine of the very highest precision." 
(11) “ Fine soft negatives of excellent colour." 
(12) *' It is a perfect, finished product." 
(13) “ Neat and novel designs." 
(14) * The colour correction is practically perfect.” 
(15) “ No preparation or dissolving is required." 
(16) “ What plate do you изе?” 
(17) “ Payments from 2s. weekly." 
(18) “ The best use of your best prints." 
(19) “ Such is the work we do." 
(20) ‘ Brilliant negatives, free from flare." 
(21) “ Far more rapid than usual makes." 
(22) " Exquisitely beautiful lighting gradation.” 
(23) * Will do everything." 
(24) * Some cameras can be bought without lens." 
(25) “ Motion is arrested.” 


Competitors should copy out the above list, or numbers, and 
state the page and advertisement or article in which each phrase 
is to be found. No one connected with THE А. P. AND Р. N. 
may compete. The decision of the Editor will be final. 
Envelopes containing solutions should be clearly marked 
" Observant " at top left-hand corner. 
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Ву А. Н. ELAKE, M.A. 


Picture Making in the Parks in Autumn, and a Suggestion for Photographic Societies. 


By A. Н. BLAKE, M.A. e 


. N spite of the increasing interest taken 
¬ jn pictures made in London and other 
great towns, and the adoption of the 
view that such places are excellent 
centres for work, and, area for area, 
superior to most country districts, 
but few pictures have made their 
appearance, worthy of notice, that 
have been taken in the parks and 
open spaces. This is much to be 
wondered at, considering how full 
they are of material, how close, as a 
rule, to the home of the photo- 
grapher, and what delightful days 
of leisure, practically at negligible 
expense, can be enjoyed in their midst. | 
] ат probably as impressed with the decorative value 
of cast shadows in the parks as anything else. Their 
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strength and firmness of line are much in evidence, 
as the greensward, while not being so smooth as to 
resemble a lawn, is yet not so rough as by its in- 
equalities and irregularities to defeat the effect aimed 
at. А certain judicious thinning out, too, by those 
responsible for the verderers’ work in the parks, helps 
to make the shadows of the trees more simple and 
characteristic. 

At this time of year it is not so much the individual 
as the group of trees that furnishes the pattern. Note 
the value of the stems as giving variety and balance 
where, in the case of a single tree, the one stem would 
be too isolated. These groups will soon be broken up 
as the autumn advances; the effect will then be trans- 
ferred to the more distinctivelv autumn subject, such as 
half-clad trees, the fallen leaf, and the decorative 
character of half-bare boughs. 

The bandstands in the parks lend themselves to 
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pictorial effect. 
with its white awning, 


and a reflex. 


The water subjects in public parks will be sure to 
The reflections, the rippling lines of 
the travelling water-fowl, children playing on the banks, 
the curving ripples from the swimming dog, the white 
sails of the toy yacht, the notice-boards telling dark 
against the water, and the distant, hazy banks 
these and a hundred other subjects are any day avail- 


attract workers. 


able in any London park. 


Several times London photographic societies have 
held conducted excursions to these parks, with a time- 
table, and so much time allotted for photographing over 
a given small area, the most likely and characteristic 
subjects to be obtained being pointed out. 
not, as far as one knows, resulted in production of many 
exhibition pictures, nor do I think it the sort of occasion 
when such pictures are likely to be secured; but it is a 


The rounded shape of the stand itself, 
the small figures of the 
musicians, a general mass of sitting figures, and per- 
haps on the outskirts a few ladies in white with para- 
sols, give excellent material if waited for with patience 


centrated work. 
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training in the use of the eye, in the rapid selection of 
subject, in the summing up of the value of the material 
at hand, and a general increase in the power of con- 


The idea is worth thinking about when committees 


meet to determine autumn outings and meetings, and 


the winter is as good as the summer to make the ex- 
periment in, perhaps in some ways better. 

I wonder how many societies have organised an outing 
to their own pleasure parks? 
outing must be held far afield, in some beauty spot, and 
all during the summer months only, dies hard. 
suggestion; wil any society take it up? 


The idea that the society 


I make a 
Let it be 


agreed to hold all the outings of the society for a given 


This has 


period within a radius of two miles from the club-room 
or centre of the town. 
streets, another to parks and open spaces, another to 
the river, and so forth, and let the leader of each be the 
man who is known to be interested in that particular 
branch of work. There would be much charm in the 
novelty of the thing, and the interest excited in the local 
material would be very great. 


Let one dav, say, be devoted to 


еу EIGHTS AND MEASURES FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


AT the pre- 
sent time of 
year when so 


many amateurs 
are developing 
negatives, mak- 
ing prints, and con- 
ducting other  dark- 
room Operations in 
which chemical  for- 
mule play an impor- 
/ <a tant part, a few prac- 
tical notes for the 
guidance тоге  par- 
ticularly of the beginner may be accept- 
able. 

On the Continent the metric system of 
weights and measures renders photo- 
graphic formule a more simple matter for 
comprehension. In this country, where 
the weights and measures are remarkable 
for their variety and number, the matter 
is not always so easy. | 

Formule are usually made ир by using 
apothecaries’ weight, which is— 


20 grains = 1 scruple | 
3 scruples = 1 drachm = бо grains 
8 drachms = 1 ounce = 480 grains 


Chemicals are sold, however, by avoir- 
dupois weight :— 
4372 grains = 

16 ounces = 

The fluid measure employed is as fol- 
lows : — 


т оцпсе 


1 pound = 7,000 grains 


60 minims = 1 drachm 

8 drachms = т ounce = 480 minims 
20 ounces = I pint — 160 drachms 
2 pints = I quart = до ounces 


Formulee plus Common Sense 


Many formule are given with merely a 
certain quantity of water, others again 
state “to x ounces." It has been dis- 
puted as to which is right, but in this 


case common sense must be used. For 
instance, to take a specific case— 
Metal елены IO gr. 
Hydroquinone ......... s 30 gr. 
Sodium sulphite Kasia 2 02 
Sodium carbonate ............ I} 02. 
WV LOE оконное 20 02. 


Here we are distinctly told that the quan- 
tity of water is 20 ounces, but common 
sense tells us that the formula is meant 
for a pint of developer, and it would, 
therefore, be childish to put the solids into 
a measure and add a pint of water, for 
the simple reason that we should have to 
use a pint bottle and a smaller one to take 
the excess of solution. 

There appears to be no settled conven- 
tion as to whether the ounce avoirdupois 
or the ounce apothecary should be used in 
formula. 

The average set of scales and weights 
supplied by the dealers to the amateur is 
equipped with weights calculated in 
apothecaries’ measure. But the chemicals 
sold by the same dealer are generally in 
avoirdupois. Some form of definite settle- 
ment as to the correct ounce to use 1n 
formula is badly needed. 


The Metric System. 

There is a tendency, increasing to some 
slight extent, to use the metric system 
of weights and measures in photography, 
and frequently this is a further stumbling- 
block to beginners. There is no reason 
why it should be, for the metric system, 
when once understood, is simplicity itself. 
There are practically only four measures 
to learn—the gramme, which is the unit 
of weight for solids; the kilogramme, 
which is 1,000 grammes, but is rarely used 
in photography; the cubic centimetre, 
which is the unit of measure for liquids ; 
and the litre, or 1,000 cubic centimetres. 

The exact equivalents of the units are 
I gramme equals 15.432 grains, roughly 
154 grains; 1 cubic centimetre equals 16 
minims. But one need never trouble 
about the exact equivalents, because one 
can always read a metric formula into 
English weights direct by calling the 
solids grains and the liquids minims. 
Thus, if we take the following example, 
it will be seen how easily it is converted 
into English :— 

Chloride of gold ............ I gm. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide 15 gm. 
Watr 1255s bir зга ota 1,000 C,C. 


Read this as 1 grain, 15 grs., and 1,000 
minims, and we have the English equiva- 
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lent ratios, but not the exact equivalent 
weights. 
Parts. 

Another little trouble which frequently 
crops up, especially amongst beginners, is 
the use of the word °“ parts." They want 
to know what “a part” is. Well, “a 
part ” may be anything you like, from a 
grain to a ton, and as long as all the 
other quantities are reckoned in the same 
weight, the result will be correct, bearing 
in mind always that we measure and do 
not weigh liquids. Take, for instance, 
some such formula as the following : — 


РУО aies eserê I part 

Sodium sulphite .............. 5 parts 
Sodium carbonate ............ 5 parts 
lo AMT I,000 parts 


The parts of solids may be grains or 
ounces, then the liquids will be minims 
or fluid ounces. “ Drops," as a measure, 
are most unsatisfactory, and one can only 
define them by saying that they are 
actually “ drops” which one may obtain 
from a bottle. As to what they actually 
will measure depends upon the liquid, and 
any formula with these in should be looked 
upon with suspicion, unless, of course, 
the term is meant, as it sometimes does, 
that it does not matter how much you use. 


| Percentage Solutions. 

Frequent references have been made to 
percentage solutions in these pages. The 
following note will help to make the 
matter clear. A ten per cent. solution 
means one containing то parts of solid т 
100 parts of water. To make up such a 
solution, the best plan is to dissolve the 
chemical in part of the water (say one- 
half or three-quarters) and then make up 
to the exact quantity. Thus to make a 
ten per cent. solution of bromide of 
potassium, dissolve 1 ounce of the bromide 
in 8 ounces of water. When dissolved, 
make up the quantity of solution to 10 
ounces exactly with water. If the ounce 
of bromide is measured with apothecaries’ 
weight, each ten minims of the solution 
will contain 1 grain of bromide. It is 
wrong to add the ounce of bromide to то 
ounces of water. This would obviously 
make a solution less than ten per cent. 


=> 
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HE amateur photographer in this country is probably better 
provided for in the way of good, reliable, and compara- 
tively inexpensive apparatus and materials than the photo- 
gtapher іп any other country. A glance at the advertisement 
pages of the present issue of ТНЕ A. P. AND P. N., which in- 
clude the announcements of every leading firm, will show the 
enormous variety of apparatus and material now being placed 
at the disposal of photographers generally for the coming autumn 
and winter seasons. 

During the next few months the indoor worker will have 
much to occupy his energies, although the fine weather of the 
past month continues to tempt the amateur abroad with his 
camera. There are, of course, always a number of workers who 
keep their cameras in commission throughout the twelve months 
of the year. These workers are well provided for by the 
camera-maker, plate-maker, and the optician. 

The workers, however, who have had their holidays, and who 
are anxious to take advantage of the lengthening evenings by 
occupying themselves in making prints, enlargements, and 
lantern slides, developinng exposures, or in other ways applying 
their photographic knowledge and ability, will find in the 
advertisement pages of THE А. P. AND P. М. a remarkable field 
for investigation and inspiration. Those who have entered in 
the popular “ Observant Readers’ " competition have written us 
repeatedly as to the benefit and knowledge they have acquired 
after a course of careful inspection of these pages. 


Gaslight Papers. 

Among the latest introductions in gaslight paper may be 
noted Messrs. Marion and Co.'s new “ Nytelyte " paper. This 
fine paper has special qualifications of its own that will at once 
attract it to the user and, as the makers observe, it is “ perfect 
for printing at night." Every worker who has many prints to 
make from his season's negatives will find “ Nytelyte " paper just 
the thing. In addition to this, a glance at Messrs. Marion's 
announcement on page xxxvii will give the reader full particu- 
lars of the new and novel cash prize competition just starting 
in connection with this paper. Read it carefully and send for 
the samples that are offered. “ Nytelyte " is made in different 
grades to suit all tastes. 

Another new gaslight paper that calls for special attention is 
Messrs. Illingworth & Co.’s “ Slogas.” Users of this firm's other 
products will not need to be reminded of their high quality, a 
quality that is well shown in “ Slogas." Not only is the paper 
of superb quality, but it possesses the novel feature of being a 
slow development paper. This characteristic enables the prints 
to be watched during the progress of development. This allows 
of a control that is not usually possible with rapid-development 
gaslight paper. Another notable feature is the beautiful colour 
obtained in the ‘ portrait” grade—a result similar to that 
to be got with collodio-chloride paper that has been double-toned 
with gold platinum. The paper has great latitude in exposure 
and is made in two grades and three surfaces, and a postcard to 
Messrs. Illingworth, Ltd., Willesden Junction, N.W., will bring 
samples and also particulars of their new monthly cash-prize 
competition. 

Probably every reader, and certainly every user of gaslight 
paper, is familiar with the Wellington S. C. P. and S. C. P. de 
luxe papers. These gaslight papers have stood the test of time 
as to quality, and, like all Messrs. Wellington’s goods, stand in 
the very front rank for quality. Full particulars will be sent on 
application to Messrs. Wellington and Ward, Elstree, Herts. 

er gaslight papers to which our readers’ attention is 
directed are the well-known Velox, one of the earliest gaslight 
papers put on the market (the Alpha paper, made by Ilford, Ltd., 
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was probably the first); the Gravura paper of the Paget Prize 
Plate Co., a paper that specially appeals for the ease with which 
various colours are obtained by development, in addition to 
black; and the Dekko paper, made by Kodak, Ltd. The Non- 
stress paper of the Birmingham Photographic Co., Ltd., of 
Stechford, Birmingham, is also notable, apart from its fine 
quality, on acount of the absence of °“ stress " marks that arise 
with many papers—especially in the glossy varieties. The 
“ Wisto " sepia paper is a gaslight paper also well worthy of 
attention, on account of the fine sepia tones obtained by direct 
development. 
Bromide Papers 

The worker who needs a quicker paper for contact prints by 
artificial light, or who wishes to make enlargements from his 
negatives, will find plenty of makes of bromide paper of the 
highest grade to choose from. The advertisement pages of THE 
А. P. AND Р. N. will again be a well of information on this 
score. Wellington bromide papers, Kodak bromide papers, 
Ilford bromide papers, Criterion Nonstress bromide papers, 
Barnet bromide papers, Rajar bromide papers, the Gevaert bro- 
mide papers, the Lilywhite papers, to mention only a few, are 
all well known to our readers. All are good; there are few, 
if any, bromide papers on the market to-day that possess faults 
of any description. The modern worker is indeed lucky in the 
choice of materials at his disposal, and it is his own fault 
generally if he fails to get the best results from his negatives. 
These bromide papers differ only in textures and speeds. We 
hope to publish shortly an article dealing with this matter that 
will be of interest to all bromide paper users. 


Other Printing Processes. 

Of the other printing processes advertised in the present issue, 
Platinotype will be the choice of many. This paper, as every 
photographer will own, stands alone in its magnificent quality 
for all purposes and for all seasons. True, it cannot be used 
for enlarging direct, nor for artificial light printing (unless an 
electric arc or mercury-vapour lamp is used), but for many 
workers a platinotype print means the ideal result that any nega- 
tive will give, and this, coupled with its extreme simplicity, 
renders it always a favourite. Readers should note that com- 
plete trial outfits of paper and chemicals, etc., are now sent 
post free for a shilling. The address is The Platinotype Co., 
22, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C 

Of Ozobrome the reader knows that here is a process that 
renders possible the production of carbon enlargements at night, 
with the assistance of a bromide print. The fascination of the 
process is remarkable for those who practise it, and application 
to the address given on the advertisement pages will bring full 
particulars and instructions. 


Self-Toning Papers. 

Wistona is another attractive printing paper that has dis- 
tinctive qualities. The results obtainable by simply printing 
and fixing in hypo only are beautiful in colour, and resemble 
photogravure in texture and tone. It is a paper that every pic- 
torial worker should try. The Wisto Works, Hayes, Middlesex, 
make it, and sixpenny sample packets will be sent on applica- 
tion. 

The Paget Self Toning papers scarcely need comment, they are 
sc well known and widely used. Competition and exhibition 
prints, as well as straight prints for the beginner are produced 
on these well-known papers, which are made in various sur- 
faces. Apart from the beauty of results obtained on the Paget 
papers, reliability and uniformity appear to be their characteris- 
tics. 

Self-toning papers undoubtedly have a great attraction for the 
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amateur who likes to take advantage of daylight for his print- 
ing. The ease with which prints can be obtained is probably 
their great feature. The Cellofix papers are worthy of note in 
this respect. They are specially made with a very thick base 
that serves the purpose of a mount, and their tones are ex- 
tremely artistic. 

The Leto papers call for attention on account of their great 
range of colours and beauty of results. The name Seltona 1$ 
becoming a household word among great numbers of amateurs, 
and there is little doubt the paper has well justified the claims 
put forward for it by its makers, the Leto Photo Materials Co., 
of Roman Wall House, I Crutched Friars, E.C. The Leto 
Company also provide excellent gaslight and bromide papers, 
and the other makers who have been mentioned as makers of 
these papers will also be found to supply self-toning papers 
of high quality. This should be borne in mind when writing to 
any maker for particulars or samples. Remember to ask for 
particulars of all the other grades of papers and plates, etc., 
made by them, and of which the limits of our space at the 
present time preclude mention in full 


Plates 

Readers cannot do better than consult the list of plates given 
in the first issue of each month with THE A. P. Exposure 
Table. The Exposure Table and lists of the leading makes of 
plates appeared in last week's issue. А further reference to this 
week's advertisement pages will remind them of some of the 
outstanding features of many that are specially adapted for out- 
door work at this time of year. High-speed plates, such as the 
Lumière Violet Label, Wellington Extra Speedy, Ilford 
Monarch, Marion P. S., Edwards’ Comet, Barnet Super-Speed, 
Eastman Special Ultra-Rapid, Imperial, Flashlight, Gem Salon, 
Warwick Warpress, Paget and Extra Special, Wratten Pan- 
chromatic, and the high-speed ortho. plates now on the market 
by various makers, are suitable for the weaker light of autumn 
and winter. | 

Lantern Plates 

Lantern-slide making will occupy a considerable share of the 
amateur's attention from the present time to next spring. The 
preparation of slides for “THE A. P.” Lantern Slide Competition 
(see page 6 supp.) will also keep the interest alive for the next 
week or so (the competition closes October 22). Here, again, a 
great variety of brands by different makers are on the market, 
and although many slide makers have a favourite plate, there 
are many other brands that only need a trial to convince the 
worker of their particular merits. These qualities may be 
tones, speed, ease of development, or fineness of grain. Lantern 
plates are of two kinds: rapid, for reduction and contact work, 
and generally giving black tones ; slow, which are more particu- 
larly for contact work only, and give a great variety of tones, 
with ease in development. The names of Paget, Wellington, 
Imperial. Barnet, Ilford, Mawson, Wratten and Wainwright. 
Marion need only be mentioned to remind readers of some of 
the best known makers of lantern plates, and a further glance 


HOLIDAYS WITH THE CAMERA. 
The Popular Competition for all Amateurs. 
Closing Date, December 3!st. 


E have on several occasions since the announcement of 

the revival of this popular competition, repeated the par- 
ticulars, but for the benefit of new readers we again give a brief 
resumé of the conditions. 

A First Prize of £15 in cash, Second Prize of £5 in cash, and 
five other Prizes of £1 each are offered for the seven best series 
of photographs taken during the holidays this year by readers of 
THE А. Р. AND P. N. 

Not less than six nor more than twelve prints will constitute 
an entry, but any number of entries may be sent in. 

Each and every print must have an entry form, duly filled 
up, attached to the back. These coupons are numbered from 
1 to 12, and eleven have now appeared. The remaining one 
will be published shortly. (Coupon No. 11 is published on 
p. xxxv. this week.) 

All photographs are eligible that have been taken during holi- 
days this year. There is no limit to size or method of produc- 
tion, but the prints must be the entire work of the competitor. 

The prize pictures will become the property of the proprietors 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 
with right of reproduction in THE A. P. AND P. N. Other photo- 
graphs will be returned if stamped envelopes are enclosed. 

АП photographs must be sent in on or before December 31, 
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at these firms’ announcements in this week's issue will point 
out the prices and peculiarities of each brand. 


| Lenses and Cameras, 

An inspection of these pages will immediately reveal the fact 
that most of the leading makers of apparatus and lenses are 
announcing goods of special adaptability for winter work. 
Lenses of large aperture by Dallmeyer, by Busch, by Ross, by 
Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, by Goerz, by Staley, by Aldis, by 
Zeiss, by Beck, all claim attention, and the amateur’s pockets 
will, in many cases, decide the choice. Each of these makers 
should be written to for particulars and price lists. 

Among the cameras advertised, the N. and G. models of the 
world-famous ** Sibyl " folding pocket camera, and the N. and С. 
Reflex will attract immediate attention. So, too, will 
Adams’ Minex, Vesta, and Idento, a marvellous triple alliance. 
Sinclair's “ Una " is also a camera of the highest class, whose 
keynote is simplicity. The Thornton-Pickard Co. are also well 
to the fore with striking models, and the Verascope—that won- 
derful little camera for stereoscopic pictures—should be seep 
by all. 

Enlargers 

Next we find an important section devoted to that form of 
apparatus which 1$ practically essential for autumn and winter 
work, and without which many amateurs could not produce pic- 
tures from their negatives at all. These are the various types 
of enlarging apparatus that have now reached such a state of 
perfection in manufacture that the production of good technical 
enlargements appears to be an almost automatic proceeding. 

The M.C.C. enlargers are specially notable for their ingenuity 
of construction and practical utility. So, too, are those made 
by Messrs. Butcher and Sons, Houghtons, Ltd., and the Thorn- 
ton-Pickard Co., J. Lancaster and Son, and Fallowfield. Each 
make has special features novel to itself, and each is well worth 
careful consideration before a purchase is made. Enlargers 
to suit all tastes and all pockets are announced in the advertise- 
ments of these firms in the present issue, and illustrated cata- 
logues describing many more will be sent free on application. 


It is almost impossible in the space at disposal to more than 
merely mention the variety of other miaterials and necessaries 
that the manufacturers’ offer at this time of year. 

In developers our attention is drawn to Johnson’s Azol, Zim- 
mermann's Rodinal, Lockyer’s Metol-Hydroquinone, Burroughs 
Wellcome and Co.'s Rytol and other tabloid chemicals, etc. ' 

Mounts and art mounting papers will be obtainable Нот 
Marion’s, Fallowfield, Gadsby, Adams, Shardlow, Butcher 
Houghtons, etc. ' 

Finally, it may be well to point out to the student of THE 
А. P. AND P. М. advertisement pages that in practically every 
case the article described is merely one onlv out of a large and 
extensive variety. Application should therefore be made for full 
illustrated catalogues and price lists, and in many cases, as will 
be seen, samples and instruction booklets will be sent free. 


1910. Readers who overlooked the original announcement of 
the competition are referred to our issue of September 13 for 
fuller particulars and conditions of entry. 
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THE “A. P.” SUNSHINE COMPETITION. 
Closing Date, October 3186. | 


W Е hope our readers have taken advantage of the sunshiny 
weather experienced during the past few weeks to secure 
photographs for entry in the competition which closes on Octo- 
ber 31. It will be remembered that prizes of two guineas, one 
guinea, half-a-guinea, and two of five shillings are offered for 
the best photographs in which sunshine is depicted. Prints 
may be of any size and in any process, and the choice of sub- 
ject is left entirely to the competitor, provided that a sunlit 
effect is represented. Full technical data and the sender's name 
and address should be affixed to the back of each print. The 
date on which the negative was taken should be stated, and 
preference will be given to pictures taken this year. No "entry 
forms are required. Packets should be plainly marked “ Sun- 
2 oe daca " on m outside, and addressed to the 
itor, HE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND i 
News, 52, Long Acre, W.C. киоск 
Several articles dealing with the portrayal of sunlight in pic- 
torial photography have appeared in THE А. P. AND P. N 
during s year, pers аре the competition will show that 
our readers nave endeavoured to put into practi i 
and advice offered on the subject. Á а 
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HE subject of lantern- 
slide making has always 


interested me for many 
reasons. In the first place, the 
lantern slide under favourable conditions 15 capable of 


‘showing us a longer range of light and shade steps than is 


the print, and this property occasionally is of conspicuous 
value. That many people can see at one and the same 
time a lantern-screen picture is so obvious a convenience 
and commonplace, that its mere mention amply suffices. 
Again, the range of monochrome colour—quite apart from 
all considerations of such multicolour processes as auto- 
chromes, etc.-—is a useful factor not always recognised. 
But the point I would emphasise at the moment is that 
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The Highways and Byways of Lantern Slide Making. 


A NEW SERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES. 
Ву Е. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


Special to “ The Amateur Phctographer and Photographic News." 


is the picture lacks that concentration of interest which 
characterises most of the pictures which make a direct 
appeal and also linger longest in one's memory. 

in hg. 2 we have reproductions of half a dozen different 
lantern slides, all of which have been derived direct from 
the original negative. It will at once be noticed that in 
each of the six slides the light-coloured boat in the fore- 
ground has been included. This one little fact alone shows 
that while all six are different, yet they all are very closely 
connected as regards locality. As we pass from the top 
of the group towards the bottom we find that the quantity 
of subject matter gets less and the scale of what is included 
gets proportionally larger, for the picture area is roughly 
about the same in all cases. In other words, it is not 


WHITBY. 


Fig. 1. 


lantern-slide making enables us to make such an elastic 
application of one’s negatives, both as regards scale and 
selection. Perhaps an example may make this matter 
clear. 

In fig. 1 we have a straight print from a landscape 
negative of a quite ordinary kind. A moments glance 
suffices to show that it suffers from the very general com- 
plaint of including far too much subject matter, and that 
this is more or less spread all over the scene. The result 
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simply a matter of trimming down only, but trimming and 
enlarging combined. And along with the simplification 
comes emphasis. Thus, for instance, we observe how in 
the two top pictures the boat and the *family wash" are 
of no special interest, while in the two lowest slides these 
two items are the outstanding features. 

These six slides bring home another point worth notice, 
though it is only connected with our immediate subject in a 
secondary way, viz., that from:the same standpoint or tripod 
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position one may get half a dozen different 
negatives by a very slight movement of the 
camera on its screw to the right or left, by 
raising and lowering the lens-board, and by 
the use of lenses of different focal length; 
and, seeing that so many of our modern: 
doublets are capable of giving us two, if not 
three, different focal lengths, the hint may 
prove timely to those who have lantern slides 
in mind when making their negatives. 

There is another point of interest in con- 
nection with lantern slides, and one that 
is often overlooked, viz., we have а con- 
siderable power of control over the contrasts 
of light and shade in the making of the 
slide. For example, our negative may be 
somewhat overstrong in contrasts for paper 
print making, but by certain simple modifica- 
tions, which we need not pause to detail now, 
it is possible to make a moderate contrast 
slide. On the other hand, the negative 
may err in the opposite direction of feeble 
contrasts, and yet may be made to yield 
a result plucky enough for projection pur- 
poses. 

Finally, it would seem that during the last 
few years the same attention has not been 
given to pictorial-slide making that has been 
given to print making. This is probably, in 
part, at least, due to the tacit assumption that 
the lantern picture cannot be pictorial, or, 
possibly, the fashion of the times has cast 
a shadow over the slide in favour of the 
print. Be the cause what it may, it would 
seen desirable that a score or so really capable 
and tasteful “sliders” should put their 
shoulder to ‘the wheel and show once again 
that lantern pictures can be pictorial. It 
has been demonstrated more than once in 
the past—why not repeat the lesson? 


LANTERN SLIDES BY THE 


OZOBROME PROCESS. 


BY FRANK DOBSON. 
[ы production of lantern slides Бу the 


ozobrome process has been the subject 
of a deal of 
devotees of carbon. 

The results usually obtained either by the 
orthodox carbon procedure or the more 
modern ozobrome method have unfor- 
tunately possessed so marked a grain as to 
render their adoption for work of a fine character almost 
impossible. 

By working the ozobrome process as described below, I 
think it will be found that the granular effect is entirely over- 
come. A lantern slide is made and developed, preferably with 
amidol, the developer used half strength. А full exposure is 
given, and development carried until all detail is out; but 
before it has time to gain density it is removed to the fixing 
bath, which should be well acidified. After a thorough wash- 
ing it is dried, and then subjected to an hour's “ baking," 
either in an oven or before a fire. The film is by this means 
rendered much less absorbent, and is not likely to become 
reticulated by the action of the hot water subsequently to be 
used. After it has regained a normal temperature the slide 
is placed in a dish of water and carefully sponged with a pad 
of cotton-wool. А piece of plaster is then selected, of the 
colour preferred, sensitised in the pigmenting solution (same 
strength as for prints), brought into contact with the slide, 
and squeegeed. I have found twelve minutes ample time in 

' contact," at the conclusion of which I proceed to develop, 
using water of about 102 degrees Fahr. I allow the plaster 
іо float completely off before agitating the water to any 
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(See illustration on preceding page.) 


extent. Then, grasping the slide by its edges between the 
middle finger and thumb, I shake it vigorously for a minute 
or so in the water, when upon examination by transmitted 
light I find I have a slide thinly coated with the carbon 
pigment, very weak, but full of detail and perfectly trans- 
parent. 1 allow it to cool gradually, as immersion in cold 
water immediately would cause the tissue, expanded by heat, 
to rapidly contract, thereby corrugating the surface. I now 
proceed to obtain my contrast by developing up the latent 
silver image beneath the carbon deposit. If the colour I 
have selected is a cold one, I use normal-strength amidol 
developer; if a wa-m one, I immerse in a solution of sodium 
sulphide, five grains to the ounce. It is this redeveloping of 
the underneath image that prevents the appearance of grain, 
by filling in the interstices left by the carbon tissue. 

Fixing is not necessary, so I rinse for ten minutes and then 
dry. The secret of obtaining perfect clarity in the shadows 
is found in the first development, which should be dilute, and 
should not be carried to obtain density. 

This method will no doubt be tried by many workers who 
desire to make a change from the usual black and white or 
brown toned silver slide. 
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` PICTURE MAKING AT HOME. 


An Instructive and Entertaining Form of Camera Work for the Autumn and Winter Months. 
By SIDNEY Н. CARR. o Special (o “The Amateur Photcgrapher ard Photographic Neus. 


ATURE is the fountain-head of pictorialism. In all her 

moods she appeals to the artistic sense of those who love 
her. Nowhere and under no conditions can she appear other 
than perfect. 

But she must be left alone. Interference by the hand of 
man fails to improve her; in most cases spoils her. 

Now и Бу no means follows that the artist is bound to соп- 
fine his attentions to Nature herself. There 13 nothing unartis- 
tic in his attempt to imitate her by such means as can соп- 
veniently be attained. He need not limit himself to portraying 
her beauties on canvas, he may simulate her by models and 
photograph his production. But in order to get something of 
the real breath of Nature into his work he must follow her 
laws, he must be consistent. 

Many an amateur photographer has got upon his table a 
collection of féw or many objects, with suitable surroundings 
and accessories, photographed them, and offered them as ‘‘ sub- 
jects " or " representations " of so-and-so. This is quite all 
Tight, and very commendable. It interests both him and others, 
and can be made very instructive. 


In the illustrations herewith I attempt to pourtray a side of 
life in a monastery, such as we may read about in the average 
book of the novelist or historian. 

The figures are of porcelain, about five or six inches high, 
and, of course, immovable. They are painted naturally, and 
are, indeed, modelled by first-rate artists in Germany, and are 
obtainable quite cheaply in this country. The accessories con- 
sist of cardboard painted, small ornaments, etc. The book- 


cases are the biscuit-boxes from the grocer, brightly coloured. 
5 The set of chess men are made of pitch, and were purchased 
Y for 2s. 6d., pill-box all complete. The curtains came from 
و‎ the “ rag-bag." The rug under the table is an advertisement 
4 cut from a magazine. The grassy hillside is a common door- 
٤ mat, and the seascape, which forms a good background, is one 
id of my sketches. The rocks are stones from the beach. The 

pillars are rolls of corrugated paper 
1 In photographing these compositions care must be taken т 
M the lighting. Out of doors, if necessary, or in a well-lighted 
9 interior. А colour-screen is used, and a full exposure given. 


As these little models are obtainable in great variety, it will 
be seen that there is endless scope for the imaginative worker 
in choice of subject and treatment, and that it 1$ by no means 
a matter of impossibility fo illustrate. a оок successfully. 
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Autumn Sunshine and 


By JAMES SHAW. 5 


EATHER statistics 
V have proved that dur- 
ing the past two or 
three years the greatest spells 
of continued sunshine have 
occurred after that period of the 
calendar called by courtesy ‘‘ sum- 
mer." That, at the time when the 
amateur, who blindly obeys the 
almanac, is putting his camera on 
the shelf, and preparing for indoor 
work, opportunities for picture mak- 
ing in sunlight are greater than 
| during the holiday season of June, 
2 July and August. The recent spell 
l of fine weather has again demon- 
ү strated the correctness of this, and 
it is to be hoped the fine weather will 

continue for a still longer time. 

The days are shorter now, [ will admit, and there is а 
cold snap in the air at early morning and in the evenings, 
but during the hours of sunlight the camera should be busy, 
and there is yet time to make the winning prints for THE 
A. P. Sunshine Competition, which closes at the end of this 
month. 

[ recently had an opportunity of noticing a particularly 
fine sunlight effect when photographing in and around a 
very picturesque farmhouse at Church Stretton, in Shrop- 
shire. A dairymaid at the open doorway of the kitchen pre- 
sented not only a splendid opportunity for making a picture, 
but incidentally presented an interesting problem in photo- 
graphic lighting. The factors were: a darkened interior, 
brilliant sunshine pouring in at the open door, a girl in muslin 
dress with the sunlight outlining her figure with a halo of 
silver. With the help of another model, I secured the photo- 
graph reproduced on the next page. Perhaps a plain account 
of my procedure may smooth the path of many readers of 
THE А.Р. AND Р. М. who may wish to try their hands at 
these sunny effects, whose chief charm lies in their exquisitely 
beautiful lighting gradation, subtleties of tone, and shadow 
luminosity. 

I find that for the most successful against-the-light pic- 
tures of this type a good single lens is hard to beat. The 
modern high-class anastigmat without a hood has a 
tendency to flare when photographing such a subject, and 
the faintest suspicion of flare or haze is fatal to the brilliancy 
of the result. If a single lens is not available, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to shield the doublet from the strong light 
directly in front of the lens. How to do this most efficiently 
is fully explained in my article on ** The Lens Shade," which 
appeared in THE А.Р. AND P. №. of June 21 this year. А 
lens hood can, however, be improvised by means of a tube 
of blackened paper or card. This will serve as a makeshift, 
but a proper tube lined with black velvet is best for per- 
manent use. 

The plate is the next important item. A quick plate is 
preferable to a slow one for these pictures. There appears 
to be less chance of clogging up the high lights while the 
shadows are getting their exposure, and the extreme steepness 
of gradation present in these subjects appears to be more 
successfully rendered in the rapid plate, which need not 
be orthochromatic, but must be well backed. 

The question of exposure must receive careful considera- 
tion; under-exposure is fatal. Over-exposure completely 
flattens out the sunlit portions of the negative, destroying 
all daylight effect, and giving an utterly false result. 

The correct time is rather in the nature of a compromise, 
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some Figure Studies. 


and the chief guide to it is experience. 
At this time of year such a subject as 
that reproduced herewith would require 
3 to 6 seconds (afternoon light) at F/8. 

Nevertheless, I find it the best plan 
to make my exposure with an eye to 
the subsequent development being as 
automatic as possible. 

Personally, I use rodinal as a de- 
veloper for these sunlit subjects, as I 
find it gives me fine soft negatives of excellent colour, and 
without undue density in the high lights. The strength of 
developer [ generally use'is rodinal one part, water thirty 
parts, and a factor of twenty-four is eminently suitable for 
the production of negatives for cold-bath platinotype. 

If a denser negative is required, such as would be suitable 
for carbon, then a factor of thirty will give the necessary 


By JAMES SHAW. 
time of development to produce a negative that will give a 
rich, juicy carbon print. 

As a rule, the first appearance of the image takes about 
ten seconds, and development is finished in either four or 
five minutes, according to the quality of negative required. 
I very strongly advocate this system of development, because 
it is so much simpler, and surer, to stop development at the 
right moment, when the high lights have just attained cor- 
rect printing density. 
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THE DAIRY DOOR. А STUDY iN SUNLIGHT. By JAMES SHAW. 
See article on preceding page. 
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THE WHITE RABBIT. By F. MITCHELL Еаллот. 
Жр | From the London Salon of Phot ography. : r 
This picture makes an interesting comparison with that on the preceding page in its treatment of figures against the light, 
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PARKTREPPE. By PauL PICHIER. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE CHESS PLAYER: By FRANK EUGENE. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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A HUMAN DOCUMENT. Py "С оосе 


From the London Salon of Photography. "m 
aes Digitized by oogle 
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Ву Е. HOLLAND Day. 


From the London Salon of Photography. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD. Ey Коротьн ГС@нккоор. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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By FRANK Н. READ, 
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THE SWAN. 
From the Londen Salon of Photography. 
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HOTEL DE VILLE. LOCHES. 


From the’ Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. 
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AN EXTEMPORISED ‘DARK-ROOM LAMP. | 


I may not be generally known that a 
very efficient dark-room lamp may be 
made Нот a large Bovril bottle, say а 
pound size. This may be done in two 
ways. If you have a small electric lamp 
it might be suspended inside the bottle by 
means of loops at the ends of two pieces 
Of copper wire passed through the cork, 
the bottle being placed on a box contain- 
ing a battery or accumulator of suitable 
strength. Or, in lieu of a lamp and bat- 
terv, a candle may be employed. In the 
ordinary way. a candle ignited and 
lowered into a bottle soon goes out, owing 
to the oxvgen of the air having been used 
up. But by the simple expedient of 
placing a piece of tin in the neck of the 
bottle, so as to divide it into two chan- 
nels, the candle will continue to burn 
brightly, the fresh air entering on one 
side of the division, and the fumes and 
smoke issuing from the other. The strip 
of tin need only reach an inch or an inch 
and a half inside the bottle, and a tin 
shade can easily be fixed at the top to 
collect the soot and prevent the lamp from 
throwing a bright patch of light on the 
ceiling. Other bottles with a wide mouth 
and of a non-actinic colour can, of course, 
also be employed in a like manner. ' 


H. J. R. 
A USEFUL CAMERA ATTACHMENT. 
HE little contrivance here illus- 


trated, the cost of which is but a few 
pence, will be found very handy for lan- 
tern-slide making, and also for making 
enlargements from hand-camera negatives, 
etc., up to the size of the camera used. 
When once made and fitted it is attached 
to the camera in a minute, can be used 
with or without the tripod, is perfectly 
firm and rigid, and may be carried about 
and pointed to any part of the sky de- 
sirable. 
It consists principally of a strip of 
wood, about 30 by 14 by 3 inches. This 


is shown in the drawing at A А, and it 
will be seen that it forms a temporary 
extension of the camera for the purpose. 
It passes through the front of the camera, 
under the rising part, and rests in the 
body of the camera under the bellows, the 
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Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers ot '* The A, P, & Р. №.” 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, ana , referably illustrated with diagrams and photograpl s. 


are invited for this | age, 


Articles should be 


top side being bevelled off to clear them. 
It is supported near the camera front by 
a strip of wood, the end of which is 
shown at B. This is in length the full 
width of the baseboard, and rests on the 
outer or non-racking part, a bit of сага 
being glued on the under-side at each end 
to enable the racking-frame to be clear of 
it, and the height of B should be such 
that when the camera front is racked it 
will not touch A. Оп the under side of 
the baseboard at C is a similar strip of 
wood to A, but shorter, being of a length 
to reach just across the baseboard. A 
three-eighth or half-inch hole is made 
through the middle of this, and a similar 
one in A, just above, and a suitable bolt 
and nut, obtainable at the ironmonger's for 
a penny, is passed through the two and 
tightened, making the whole firm and 
rigid. 

At the outer end of A is a sliding 
arrangermnent for holding the negative car- 
rier, which is clampable at any part of 
А. This consists of two strips of wood 


about five inches 
long, glued, with a 
half-inch space Бе. 
twcen them, to two 
cross strips about 
three inches long. 
These latter аге 
placed 13 inches 


apart, and form run- 
ners to slide along A, 
and should be a 
trifle thinner than A. 
Care should be taken 
that the two pairs of 
strips are square with 


each other. Now 
bore a half-inch hole through each 
runner, going right through the top 


strip, but keeping clear of the half- 
inch space, and also make two holes 
to match in a piece of wood about 
five inches by two. This is placed on the 
under side of the runners, and a couple 
of bolts and nuts being fitted through, the 
clamp is completed. 
The half-inch space is 
for the negative carrier, 
and should have a strip 
or so of soft cork or 
indiarubber fitted along 
one side. Fig 2 is a 
front view of this part 
of the arrangement. 
When making an ex- 


posure, a screen of 
brown paper or other 
material should be 


placed around the car- 
rier to keep direct light from entering the 
lens. 

The length, thirty inches, given for A, 
is sufficient for reduction or enlargement 
of two diameters with a six-inch focus 
lens. If a greater difference is required, 
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or a longer focus lens is used, a longer 
bar will be necessary, but this will be 
limited by the bellows extension of the 
camera. 

Suppose we wish to make a lantern slide 
34 inches from а half-plate negative. This 
will, of course, be a reduction of two 
diameters, and the calculation for this 
will be thus :— 

Times of reduction (2) + 1 x by focus 
of lens (6 in.) = 18. This will be the 
distance from negative to lens, and the 
distance from lens to plate (g in.) is 
obtained by dividing this distance (18 
inches) by the times of reduction (2). 

Therefore to reduce a half-plate to lan- 
tern size will require 27 inches, 9 inches 
from plate to lens, and 18 inches from 
lens to negative. For an enlargement of 
two diameters the figures will be reversed, 
viz., 18 inches from screen to lens, and 
g inches from lens to negative. The 
same equations will, of course, apply to 
other foci and diameters. Е. С. U. 


MAKE YOUR OWN DISTILLED WATER. 

T is desirable whenever possible that 

“ stock solutions" for photographic 

use should be made with distilled water, 

and toning always seems to be brighter 
when it is used. 

The origin of the commercial article 
seems to be exceedingly doubtful, judging 
by its odour and taste, and it was after 
such an experience that I started to fit 
up a still for myself. 

There need be nothing expensive about . 
the apparatus, but the cost must vary 
with circumstances. 

т my case—as I use the burner for 


many other jobs, and the flexible tubing 
is that used for the optical lantern, while 


the kettle was “ commandeered "—the 
whole cost was twopence (for the glass 
tube). 

On referring to the illustration it will be 
seen that the still consists only of a glass 
tube, enclosed by a metal one, a kettle, 
and some receptacle for the product of 
distillation. 

The large tube is the pendant of an 
old gasalier, which was given to me by a 


-friendly gasfitter, but, of course, it may 


be of iron, and that simplifies the con- 
nection of the inlet and outlet for cold 
water for condensing purposes. In the 
case of the brass tube the inlet and outlet 
were soldered to the larger tube, but if of 
iron a tee-piece at each end will form 
these connections. 

The water-tightness of each end, be- 
tween the metal and glass tubes, is 
ensured by a perforated cork. 

In case any reader may not be used 
to the perforation of corks for chemical 
apparatus, I may say that the central 
hole may be burnt, but in case of any 
sensitive solution,/it"is better to pierce 
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the cork carefully, and file it out to the 
required size, using a small rat-tail file. 

The kettle was “lifted " from domes- 
ticity, and has served for years. 

The strange-looking top is simply a 
food-tin turned upside down and slipped 
inside, in place of the lid, and although 
I have now soldered it in, it is not abso- 
lutely necessary, as the condensed steam 
makes a very good joint when in use. 

At first the glass pipe was only passed 
through a hole in the tin, and did very 
well so, but I have now made a tin collar 
and use a perforated cork to make a per- 
fectly steam-tight joint. 

The spout of the kettle may be left 
open, but in practice I find it advisable 
to cork it up, to prevent “ spitting out." 


The support near the jug is only a piece 
of wood, with a cross stand and a notch 
at the top. 


The cork and piece of rubber on the 
lower end of the glass tube are to inter- 
cept any leakage of cooling water along 
the outside of the glass pipe, and prevent 
it getting into the jug of distilled water. 

Any boiling-ring for gas will answer 
well to boil the kettle, and if used will 
form a stand for the kettle, which 1s shown 
on а three-legged stand, as I boil with a 
Bunsen burner, not shown in photo. 

As a matter of convenience I rig up the 
apparatus on a board across the bath, 
and thus have a supply of water and gas 
ready to hand, but, of course, many pos- 
sible arrangements will occur to the 
reader, and it will be advisable to consult 
“the powers that be " to ensure the un- 
interrupted course of events. 

A charge of water may be left to distil 
by itself, if care is taken to adjust the 
gas to keep the water distilling freely. 
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The length and size of the glass tube 
determines the rate of distillation. 

The boiling must not be allowed to be- 
come so vigorous as to carry over the 
water which is being boiled with the 
steam, and so defeat the purpose of the 
still. 

The cold water must be regulated to 
keep the large pipe quite cold, and I need 
hardiy say that it should enter at the 
lower, and run away from the upper end. 

The amount of * fall" from kettle to 
jug does not seem to be important, and 
may be arranged as convenient. 

I do not pretend this to be a scheme 
to undersell the professional distilled- 
water dealer, but I have found the water 
palatable and tasteless, and have often 
used it with pleasure as a table water, 
while the commercial article has almost 
always a disagreeable flavour.—H. R. B. 
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T’S very depress- 
ing,” said the Man 
with the Black 
Briar. ‘‘ Yesterday 
1 did some bromides— 

many of them greeny, all 

of them flat; and what 15 

more awful than a 

greeny, flat bromide? І 

И |: tell you’ 

|| ИВ | ‘Г know,"  inter- 

: А rupted the Man with the 

Drop Pipe; °‘ but it’s no 
worse than my case. You know how busy I am. 
Coated some gums beautifully, and now not a print 
worth wiping a razor оп. І can't make out what it is 
with us. Perhaps we want a rest for a bit. We've 
been producing plenty of work.’ 

“ That’s what I can't understand about you people,” 
said the Artist. '' You snap and snap, get portfolios 
full of prints, boxes packed with negatives, and after 
showing plates and prints to me, away they go into 
outer darkness. Can't you finish anything? ” 

' Of course, we can," retorted the Man with the 
Drop Pipe. ''Why, you know that pine scene cf 
mine, ‘ Now the New Year reviving old desires °? Look 
at the weeks I worked on that— scratched some birds in 
the sky and put in the old Eastern figure——’’ 

““ Which I said was out of drawing,” laughed the 
Artist. '' That's all very well in its way; but I thought 
you photographers claimed vour medium as a means of 
artistic expression. How much of that picture de- 
pended upon photography? "' 
` ** Not much, I must agree,’’ added the Man with the 
Black Briar. ** But aren't you getting away from the 
point? You were grumbling about never finishing.”’ 

'* Right O ! ’’ replied the Artist; ** and our friend Drop 
Pipe asserted he'd spent—I say ill-spent—time on his 
‘Omar’ masterpiece. When I meant finish pictures I 
didn't mean fake them into feeble imitations of black- 
and-white work. Your job is photography. Your 
scope is, roughly speaking, selection; and therefore your 
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Club Chatter concerning Art, Photography and other things. 


work consists merely of immature, unassimilated in- 
gredients, if you persist in taking only one negative of 
your proposed picture and then getting slack and sick 
of the theme. I mean,” he continued, lighting up with 
a piece of coal, ‘‘ I mean you rush too much at things. 
Compare your work with ours. We think of a picture 
— no, don't double it—and then look at the sketches we 
take before deciding upon the finished article. You're 
too sketchy, that's what it is.” 

“Oh, I don't know,” protested the Man with the 
Drop Pipe. '' We may take а lot of wasters during the 
year, but we ultimately exercise our selection. Now 
last year I only had two at the Royal—my best——”’ 

“* Which was scarcely your fault,” said the Man with 
the Black Briar. ‘‘ You sent in half-a-dozen, didn't 
your” 

'" That's not the point," said the Artist. ‘‘ Were 
those wasters merely preliminary studies for the six 
you sent in? No! I thought not. They were hundreds 
of independent photographs, indiscriminately taken on 
the spur of the moment, because the picture on the 
screen looked pretty. I know. I've been out with vou 
frequently enough to see the way vou rave over a camera 
composition, especially when you've planted a fern in 
the foreground.—mere pride of labour; but it's generally 
over the attractive colouring. No wonder your negs. 
go into respectable oblivion—that shows your good 
sense, certainly ! "' 

““ Thank you,’* laughed the Man with the Drop Pipe. 
‘“1 certainly prided myself on certain instincts. I think 
I know my bad work, and took care to send in six fair 
things last year; but," he added mournfully, °“ you 
know how they massacred the innocents.” 

'* Well, of course I admire a good deal of your work,” 
returned the Artist soothingly, ‘‘ except when you get 
on the allegorical. But if your six best can’t survive 
а Royal selection, there must be room for improvement 
—but again, that's not the point. Doesn't it strike vou 
there was a certain element of luck about those six? 
We went up the river, and a jolly time we had. 
Black Briar and you took thousands—well, a hundred 
and fifty between you—and out of those what did vou 
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get? 
which please the Royal judges. 


added sarcastically. 


graphs. 

** Green bromides, bad 
with the Black Briar. 
Thomas Hardy’s latest poems. 
more depressing !——’’ 
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LOOKING BACKWARD -AND FORWARD. 


In resuming this page of Society News, I take 
the opportunity to thank my many correspon- 
dents for the material help they gave me from its 
inception early last winter session. The feature 
was a distinct success from the earliest issues, 
and continued to increase its popularity week by 
week as the season advanced. Many times have 
secretaries and others expressed themselves in 
the simple term, “Just the thing that was 
wanted ”’; and it is needless to add that it will 
not be the fault of “ Ariel,’ or indeed the 
Editor, if the page does not enhance its widely 
admitted popularity during the ensuing session. 
May I be permitted to point out to secretaries 
and society recorders that it is to the advantage 
of their society, financially and numerically, to 
be kept in the forefront of public notice, a pos- 
sibility easily achieved by a minimum amount of 
trouble? To ensure this desirable result, it is 
only necessary to send along to “ Ariel” a short, 
pes report of a lecture or demonstration, em- 

odying some point of interest to the general 
photographic public as well as to members of 
their society. It should, however, be noted that 
reports should reach “ Ariel” every Saturday 
morning at the latest. 


The East Anglian Portfolio. 

I hear the Portfolio of the East Anglian 
Federation has been splendidly organised by Mr. 
Bertram Cox, and has already gone on its round 
of the societies. It contains some excellent 
examples of work by Miss Willis, Bertram Cox, 
R. J. Delf, W. Squires, W. Farren, and others. 
Side by side with this representative collection of 
East Anglian work, the Scottish Federation Folio 
was recently exhibited at the Norwich Camera 
Club, and afforded a good comparative lesson to 
the members. As I have previously indicated, 
the Scottish Portfolio is a particularly strong 
one, and is representative of the very best work 
North of the Tweed. In any case, says Mr. 
Peake, the East Anglian Federation secretary, 
the presence of so fine a collection of prints as 
those sent down from Scotland is bound to be 
as helpful as it is gratifying to the East Anglian 
societies. А word of praise is due for the effec- 
tive display Mr. Tanner made oí the Folios at 
Norwich. 


East Anglian Enthusiasm. 

It is said “enthusiasm ” is catching. I really 
hope it is so, and that the infection should reach 
other federations as well as non-federated dis- 
tricts. Most other federations are only just 
setting about to prepare their collections; but 
the East Anglian Federation lantern slide set 
has already commenced circulation, under the 
extremely able management of Mr. C. H. Wallis, 
of Chelmsford, who, I understand, has kindly 
taken charge of the section. My congratulations 
to Mr. Wallis on his conspicuous start. 

The Yor:shire Portfolio. 

Mr. Lionel Dickinson, the Portfolio secretary 
of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, is on the 
war-path for his collection of prints. It will be 
remembered that early in the present year York- 
shire was indebted to the Midland Federation for 
the circulation of a Folio of their work amongst 


Black Briar four, and yourself six—only two of 
It's a wonder to me 
you don't get at least ten per cent. successes out of 
your happy captures—luck ought to run to that,’’ he 
‘* You say you exercise the power 
of selection ’’—in answer to Drop Pipe's protests. '' So 
you do—after the result, but not before. 
ought to come in making the picture, not in picking out 
the few successes from a batch of mechanical photo- 
That's a very slipshod way of going to work." 
gums!” grumbled the Man 
'* And I've just been reading 
Surely I don't want 


buck you up. 
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their societies, and now и is Yorkshire’s turn 
to supply the Midland Federation with а Port- 
folio of their work. Of course, the Midland 
Federation have first claim upon the selection of 
prints; and if Yorkshire is to have a good Port- 
folio for local circulation, Mr. Dickinson must 
have a generous and worthy response from the 
associates. He has fixed Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 30, as the latest date for receiving them. 
Don’t disappoint him, or it may come home to 
roost. His appeal is simplicity itself: “ Relying 
on you and your fellow-members to make our 
Folios successful in EVERY sense of the word,” 
says he. 


Norihumberlaad Reunion. 

The annual reunion and smoker of the North- 
umberiand and Durham Federation, which was 
postponed last May, on account of the death ot 
King Edward VIIL., will take place on October 19, 
under the presidency of the new president, Mr. 
Wm. Milburn, of Sunderland. The primary 
feature of the function is the presentation of the 
Corder Challenge Shield to the Federation by the 
subscribers. In view of the past president’s 
great work for pictorial photography in geueral 
and the Northumberland and Durham Federation 
in particular, it has been decided to com- 
memorate his associations by placing on record 
a permanent acknowledgment of his greatness. 
It thus takes the form of the Corder Challenge 
Shield, to be held in trust by the Federation, and 
competed for annually by the various societies, 
the winner to have the use of the shield, for ex- 
hibition in their club rooms or elsewhere, so long 
as they remain the undefeated champions. 


Nottingham Camera Club. 

The Nottingham Camera Club shows a re- 
markable increase of membership for the past 
year, and several other indications of progress. 
To put the membership up from 124 to 143 is no 
small achievement in this so-called age of de- 
generacy of photographic societies as some 
croakers would have us believe. A balance іп 
hand of over £8 puts the treasurer in an equally 
good humour. With such splendid results it 
would have been suicidal to change the pilots, 
consequently Mr. T. Wright was re-elected pre- 
sident, and Mr. E. A. Pollard likewise honorary 
secretary. 


Composition at Manchester Amateur. 

To illustrate the admittedly difficult subject of 
* Composition," Mr. T. Murray Shaw, a member 
of the Council of the Manchester Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society, prepared for the members of 
that society a number oí black-and-white draw- 
ings in pairs—one showing a picture in which 
certain of the well-established rules of pictorial 
compositions were violated, and the other the 
same subject with the errors corrected. Simple 
lessons such as these convey knowledge better 
than hours of talk. 


Results at Plymouth. 

Many societies look to their exhibitions to pull 
the chestnuts out of the financial fire; but it must 
be confessed that a good many such hopes have 
not been realised latterly, and I find the 
Plymouth Photographic Society has had to face 
a debit balance on the exhibition account, which 
minimised their otherwise successful year. The 
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'* My dear chap,” laughed the Artist, °“ it ought to 
I don't want to boast; but look what I 
did on that river trip. 
make you laugh—Volume II. of Shelley—full of pictures 
and the Third Book of ' Modern Painters '—full of 
landscape—and by the utter joyousness of the open air, 
with occasional poetry and Ruskin, 
material for the picture I'm now working on. 
river, as you know, I made many cloud studies, and 
those little lock sketches with oily reflections are in- 
valuable to me now. 
to build up pictures in pure photography. 
vou do the same? ”’ 


I took some light literature to 


I accumulated 
Up the 


Your great man—Hinton—used 
Why don’t 
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chairman, at the recent annual meeting pointed 
out that this was the first year the general funds 
had shown a credit balance. It is all the more 
creditable when it is mentioned that the current 
year started with a deficit of over £6. Мг. 
Carey was elected president, whilst Messrs. C. F. 
Ford and E. A. Preston are to share the honours 
(and vicissitudes) of the secretaryship. 
Sheffield Opens the Session. 

The members of the Sheffield Photographic 
Society have made a brilliant opening of their 
session, under the presidency of Mr. J. R. Wig- 
full. The gathering was large, and an excellent 
programme of musical items was presented. 
Their syllabus contains many items of exceptional 
interest, ranging from grave to gay; whilst the 
annual exhibition is provisionally fixed for 
March. 


Record Work at Keighley. 

The Keighley Photographic Association has 
recently been able to report considerable progress 
in connection with the local photographic record 
and survey which is now in process of formation. 
Over 300 prints have already been secured. This 
is a good work, and every commendation is due 
to the members for taking up the subject so 
readily and with such interest. An excellent 
syllabus of lectures lies before me, which has 
been arranged to give the maximum amount of 
photographic knowledge. Rev. Beanland, 
W. H. Houghton, and C. B. Howdill are one or 
two well-known Yorkshire lecturers taken at ran- 
dom from the list. 


To Encourage the Beginner. 

Batley Photographic Society are aiming at a 
progressive session, and are endeavouring to 
arouse more local enthusiasm in photography. 
1n addition to the ordinary fortnightly lectures, 
a series of weekly classes for beginners are being 
arranged. I shall look with interest on the pro- 
gress of the latter feature, which, in my opinion, 
is a step in the right direction. It should be the 
function of all societies to foster and encourage 
the beginner, for remember it is no wise saying 
to mention the fact that we were all beginners 
once. 


The Mammoth Syllabus. 

I confess I should fight shy of the secretarial 
position in the Preston Camera Club, were I 
domiciled in that important borough, for the 
syllabus sent me gives a programme of lectures, . 
Monday and Thursday, commencing with Octo- 
ber, and finishing in May of next year. Count- 
ing the events, I find fifty-six items, all for the 
nominal subscription of 7s. 6d., and youths only 
pay 2s. 64., not to mention what is offered in 
summer. 


Bradford Photographic Society. 

The Bradford Photographic is another society 
with a strong syllabus, a good club-room, and a 
well-equipped dark-room, fitted up with enlarging 
lantern for use of members, available daily. I 
hear an exhibition is in prospect for the early 
part of January, but the particulars, not being 
quite complete, are not inserted in the current 
syllabus. Mr. W. E. Townend, the secretary, 
will be glad to send particulars of the club to 
prospective candidates tor/mé@mbership. А letter 
to Bradtord) Arts Club will fad Rif.) ) | O 
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Under this head пг let.ers from readers on 
various topics will be published every week, It 
must be understood, how:ver, that the Editor 
will not be responsible for opinions expressed by 
correspondents. 


—-- 


ON EXHIBITIONS. 


Sir,—The works іп the London Salon this year are remark- 
ably good. Here we have an exhibition representative of what 
it professes to be, a group of artists expressing the best within 
them through the medium they have chosen, photography, and 
I for one am grateful to the exhibitors for the pleasure I had in 
viewing their pictures ev 

I had occasion to comment in a recent issue on the exhibition 
of the Royal Photographic Society, which society appears to me 
to mistake a part for the whole. I have not read the charter 
of the Royal Society, but if it was granted for the furtherance 
of art in photography, the sooner we have a new society with 
a more comprehensive grasp of the possibilities of photography 
the better. 

Science has need of photography, and art makes use of it, but 
photography is not wholly art any more than it is wholly 
science. 

Let the London Salon continue to give us the best of their art 
through this pleasing medium, but let us have a Royal Society 
which will show us the year's progress in all that is possible by 
photography, the pictorial section being neither more nor less 
prominent than its many other sections.— Yours truly, 

Hove, Sussex. WM. TEFFREY. 


* THE A. D." PLAQUE. 


The following letters recently received from winners of the 
new A. P. plaque (of which fourteen are again offered in the 
A. P. Annual Lantern Slide Competition) will doubtless interest 
intending competitors. 

[Our readers may remember that a considerable delay occurred 
in the completion of the design and dies for this plaque. The 
winners appear to think, however, that the awards were well 
worth waiting for. They are novel in design, and the best 
award yet offered in any similar competition. 

The Annual Lantern Slide Competition closes on October 22. 
Particulars and an extra coupon are given this week on p. 6 
supp. We hope all good lantern-slide workers will compete.— 
ED. A. P. AND ES. 


" Accept my best thanks for plaque. И is well worth waiting 
for, the design being quite out of the usual run. Wishing your 
paper all success in the great work which it is doing in trying 
to raise the photographic art, Бу the kind criticisms and encour- 
agement bestowed on the beginner, the improver, and the more 
advanced worker." ROBERT MARSHALL, Grangemouth. 

“ The design is most original and altogether away from the 
beaten track. Т beg to offer vou my congratulations on its pro- 
duction, and have no doubt that it should be the means of 
stimulating and encouraging your annual competitions." 

THOMAS CARLYLE, Paisley. 

“ Thanks for yours handing me plaque. It is a beauty, and 
I am well compensated for the long wait. Allow me to con- 
gratulate you on same. It is an award worth trying for.” 

GEO. W. Dunn, Manchester. 

“ It is a very fine piece of work, and well worth the waiting 
for; in fact, I consider it one of the finest plaques I have had 
the pleasure of winning Wishing you and your magnificent 
paper every success." А. С. THISTLETON, Manchester. 

"I beg to acknowledge receipt of bronze plaque, for which 
please accept my best thanks. It is indeed a very handsome 
award." EDWIN MARKS, Stoke-on-Trent. 

“Т request you kindly to accept my best thanks for the prize, 
which is got up as splendidly as it is preciously." 

Hans ELSNER, Dresden. 

" Please accept my best thanks for the plaques. They are 
very fine indeed, and much before the usual thing awarded by 
photographic societies." ЈАМЕЅ M‘Kissack, Glasgow. 

“ I wish to express my complete satisfaction with the plaque. 
I consider it a beautiful piece of workmanship." 

AUBREY G. RAYMOND, Neath. 

“ Plaque safely to hand, and I must say how pleased I am 
with same. 1 like the design immensely." 

К. J. DELF, Norwich. 
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“ I beg to acknowledge with thanks receipt of the bronze 
plaque you kindly forwarded to me, and I congratulate you on 
having obtained a design different from any that I have yet 
seen." HaroLD HILL, Sheffield. 

“ These are very handsome awards, the design being most 
tasteful, and are well worth having competed and waited for.” 

ALFRED KOFFEY, Birmingham. 

“ Plaques duly to hand. I think the design is very fine, and 

well repays the winners for the time they have had to wait.” 
Francis A. TINKER, Sheffield. 

* Certificate and plaque to hand I admire the design of 
both. The plaque is particularly nice in the simplicity but 
forcefulness of design.” Е. THOMPSON, Sunbury. 

“ Please accept my thanks for plaque. It is quite one of the 
best in my collection." 


Е. COLLINS, Forest Gate. 


The Camera Club.— The programme of fixtures up to Christ- 
mas has now been issued to all members of the Camera Club, 
and, judging from the list of names, it is safe to anticipate 
an excellent and interesting series of lectures. Оп Thursday, 
October 20, the exhibition of autochromes made by the mem- 
bers of the Vienna Photo-Club, together with Mr. Hoppé's in- 
troduction, will be repeated, and on this occasion ladies are 
especially invited. Those desirous of becoming members of the 
club should communicate with the Secretary, at 17, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 


Birmingham Photographic Society's hon. secretary is now Mr. 
Trevor Matthews, 6o, Newhall Street, Birmingham, Mr. Stamp 
Wortley having left the city. 

Northumberland and Durham Federation.—The annual reunion 
of the Federation will take place on Wednesday, October то, 
and not on the 13th, as stated in a recent issue. 


An Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs is now open at Messrs. 
Grifin's, Kingsway, W.C. И consists of ninety-six pictures by 
well-known workers, and is open free to all interested in photo- 
graphy. 

“ Photographic Scraps ° for October contains, among other 
interesting matter, a topical article on the photography of wild 
berries and fruit. Copies of this little booklet can be obtained 
on application to Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., have just issued a leaflet giving 
detailed instructions as to the use of their Adon telephoto lens. 
АП interested in telephotography should write to the firm at 
Denzil Road, Neasden, N.W., for a copy of this useful little 
leaflet. 


Attempted Robbery.— Three men have been charged at Bow 
Street with attempting to break and enter the premises of 
Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., at 88-89, High Holborn, W.C., in the 
early hours of the morning. One of the plate-glass windows 
was broken. 


Mr. J. M. Whitehead, one of the members of the Board of 
Selection for the 1911 Scottish Salon, has accepted an invitation 
to give a one-man show at the R. P. S. in November. His 
previous one-man show at the Glasgow Photographic Art Circle 
was fully noted in our pages. 


The Directors of the Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey, 
have declared an extra dividend of ten per cent. upon the 
Common Stock of the Company, payable on December 1 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on October 3r. 
The usual quarterly dividends will be paid on January 1, 1911. 


Lincoln Art and Industrial Exhibition will be held from Novem- 
ber 14 to 19. А special photographic section is being organised 
by the Lincoln Amateur Photographic Society, in which there are 
several open classes. Entries close October 29. Full particu- 
lars are obtainable from the hon. sec., Mr. Arthur Smith, The 
Museum, Lincoln. 


The Hackney Exhibition will be held November 16 to rg next, 
and the ол/у * open " class will be as follows:—Class Н (local 
class): For any branch of photography, lantern slides excepted ; 
open to non-members resident within five miles from the 
Society's headquarters. Awards, one silver and one bronze 
medal. The judge wil) be Mr. F. C. Tilney. 
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printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVIC 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our corre- 
spondents of general 
readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
page. In order to relieve the pressure on 
our space, answers to other questions will 
be replied to by post, but each query must 
be accompanied by. one of the Coupons ie 

‚ CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely 


interest to ош 


given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name 
and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 


must be addressed to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News, 52, 


Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked ''Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
———=————“^—————————————————————„—„— 


Two-solution Bromide Developer. 
Cun you suggest a two-solution developer for 
bromide enlargements? I want one with 
good keeping qualities. 

R. N. M. (Walmer). 

The best—or one of the best—developers 
for bright bromide prints is amidol, and 
this keeps worst of them all; but keeping 
quality is, after all, only a relative quan- 
tity. No developer keeps in good order 
indefinitely, and probably every one of 
them begins to deteriorate as soon as it 
goes into solution, and there is any air 
in the water or the bottle containing the 
solution. Perhaps the following will keep 
good as long as any other two-solution 
mixture, viz., (A) water 10 oz., soda sul- 
phite 4 oz., metol 20 gr., hydroquinone 

30 gr., potass. bromide 5 gr. (B) Water 

то 02., soda sulphite 4 oz., soda carbonate 

i oz. But once again we warn you 

against expecting to get the best results 

from any stale developer. 


Moonlight Effects. 

I should be greatly obliged if you could tell 

me how to get moonlight photographs, e.g., 

cloud effects. E. C. W. (Ealing). 

There are two ways of producing moon- 
light effects, viz., the real and the sham 
article. The real way is to take the photo- 
graph, i.e., expose the plate at night by 
means of the light of the moon. This re- 
quires that the clouds be moving but very 
slowly, as the exposure may run into 
minutes. The sham way is the usual way. 
This consists in making a very brief ex- 
posure with strongly lit clouds in sunlight, 
preferably in early morning or late after- 
noon, so that the sun is not at its highest 
point. These negatives are in reality 
always somewhat under-exposed. The 
common tendency is to over-development, 
which gives the print an over-contrastful 
result which is not true to genuine moon- 
light effect. 
Tank Development. 

Can you please give me a metol-hydroquinone 

developer, also pyro-soda developer, for use 

with tank, to take about half an hour? 

A. S. (Glasgow). 
As frequently recently mentioned in this 

column, the time of development depends 
on (1) effect required, (2) brand of plate, 
(3) temperature, (4) developer. We there- 
fore cannot possibly answer your ques- 
tion definitely on factor 4 only. The 
following formule are likely to come near 
your needs :—(A) Water 20 oz., soda sul- 
phite 4 oz., soda carbonate { oz., metol 
5 gr., quinol 5 gr. (В) Water 20 oz., soda 
sulphite 4 0z., soda carbonate 60 gr., pyro, 
20 gr. At any rate, either of them would 
form a good starting point for you to try, 
and then you can add water or reduce 
the quantity of water, according as you 
find the time they require too short or 


too long. The temperature should not 
vary Outside the limits of 55 deg. and 
65 deg. l'ahr. 


Anthion. 
I find this substance recommended in a 
manual, but have tried in vain to obtain it 
from зеуега! dealers. What is it, and where 
can it be obtained? L. B. F. (Preston). 
Anthion is a Schering preparation of 
potassium persulphate, and is intended as 
a hypo eliminator. It is employed by dis- 
solving 1 part Anthion in 2-3 parts water. 
Bathe the negative (which must have been 
previously rinsed in water after fixing) in 
this solution for 5-10 minutes, then rinse 
again and dry.  Anthion should be 
obtainable from any up-to-date dealer in 
photographic chemicals, or from Messrs. 
Scherings’ sole British agents, A. and M. 
Zimmermann, 3, Lloyd's Avenue, Lon- 
don, E.C. 


Developing. 
Will you please tell me the longest time after 
taking a photograph that it should be 
developed? I took some four weeks ago, and 
on developing, the film turned absolutely 
black. S. M. (Streatham). 
Plates have been exposed and then kept 
a year or more Беоге development, and 
yielded excellent results. From what you 
say, it is highly probable that some 
ignorant and inquisitive person has had 
a look at your exposed plates, and hope- 
lessly fogged them. The trouble is 
certainly not attributable to keeping them 
а few weeks between exposure and 
developnient. 


Вас тя. Velox. Pinholes. 
(1) I should feel obliged if you could give me 
a receipt for backing material suitable for 
night photography. (2) Amidol formula fcr 
gaslight paper. (3) How to obviate those 
very small pinholes which appear when the 
negative is dry. H. M. (Elland). 
From any chemist obtain some caramel, 
add just enough warm water to make a 
treacle-like mixture. Then add enough 
nigrosin (07, if you cannot get that, you 
may substitute enough fine ground lamp- 
black or Indian ink) to make a mixture 
which, when spread thinly on newspaper, 
prevents your being able to read the type. 
This is now diluted with methylated 
spirit, but only just enough to enable 
you to get a thin layer on the glass side 
of the plate. This sounds troublesome, 
but is quite easy, though somewhat messy. 
We strongly advise your buying your 
plates ready backed. The extra cost is 
well worth the time and trouble saved. 
(2) Water ro oz., soda sulphite $ oz., 
potass. bromide 3 gr., amidol so gr. (3) 
Although vou may not notice the pin- 
holes until the negatives are dry, yet they 
are there just the same when they came 
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out of the fixing bath. The cause is dust 
on the fim. A tiny particle of dust clings. 
to the film, and acts as a light shield, so 
that the part of the film underneath this 
tiny particle is unaffected by the develo- 
per, and fixes out as a tiny patch of clear 
glass. The remedy is to touch out these 
pinholes on the negative, either with pen- 
cil, colour, or waterproof ink; but pre- 
vention is better, 1.е., by dusting out the 
inside of the camera and slides, and dust- 
ing the plates as they go into the slides, 
and again before they are developed. 
Toning Р.О P. 
I have been a photographer for eighteen 
months, but experience trouble with toning 
Р.О.Р. by getting different shades. I have 
been using the sulphocyanide bath. Do you 
advise the formate or phosphate? If so, 
how are they mixed, etc.? 
Е. Н. B. (Birmingham) 
You will find the phosphate bath very 
easy, reliable, and generally satisfactory. 
To 20 oz. of tepid water add 30 gr. of 
soda phosphate, and stir the bath until 
the salt is dissolved. Then add 1 gr. of 
gold chloride (in solution of course). Stir 
the bath again thoroughly, allow it to 
stand a few minutes, and then use it as 
you have used the sulphocyanide bath. 
Bear in mind that with this bath the 
prints dry a full shade less red and more 
blue than they seem when wet. The 
prints should have a decided red tinge 
when toning is complete. 


Restoring Faded Print. 
Will you please tell me how to restore a 
much faded photograph? 
R. E. A. (Stockton). 


You omit to say what kind of a print 
it is, so we have to assume it is a silver 
print. First strip it from the mount by 
soaking it in cold water. Then wash it in 
two or three changes. Next, immerse it 
for half an hour in a half saturated 
solution of mercuric chloride, slightly 
acidulated with a drop or two of hydro- 
chloric acid. Then wash it in running 
water for half an hour, or in half a dozen 


changes, giving each change say five 


minutes. Prepare a saturated solution of 
potassium oxalate A, and another saturated 
solution of iron protosulphate B. Take 
1 Oz. of А and add to it 1 dram of B, stir, 
and then apply to the washed print. Let 
this act for five minutes, pour off (do not 
wash the print at this stage), and apply 
a second mixture of 1 oz. A, plus 1 dram B. 
Note that B must be added to A, and not 
vice versa, or a muddy, useless mixture 
results. The application of this orange- 
coloured solution of ferrous oxalate 
restores the image to visibility. The print 
is now well washed, not in plain water, 
but in water 1 pint, hydrochloric or sul- 
phuric acid 2 drams, and given three 
washings of this acid water, and then a 
final wash in plain water. 
Crached Negative. 
Can you tell me if there is any possible cure 
to prevent a cracked negative showing on the 
print. J. H. M. (Pocklington). 
First, take note that the cracked nega- 
tive must be printed in diffused daylight ; 
next, that the front of the printing frame 
should be covered with a sheet of tissue 
paper, so that the paper is not less than 
half an inch away from the surface of 
the negative; and, thirdly, the printing 
frame must be turned round two or three 
times during the printing, so that the light 
falls on it in various directions. If these 
three precautions be observed, you will 
probably find that the crack does not show 
in the print. (See article on printing 
from cracked negatives in last week's 
“А. P.") 
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Jolly Autumn. 

What poet was that 
who called the autumn 
sad? No poet at aill, 
as a matter of fact, but 
long-faced Robert Bur- 
ton, who wrote the 
“ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly." Poets have said the opposite. Tennyson speaks of 
^ happy autumn fields," and Thomson has a line— 

“ While autumn, nodding o'er the yellow plain, 
Comes jovial on.” 

We know all about the frisky spring and the cooing summer, 
but the jovial autumn! Yet I have a suspicion that Thomson 
was right, and that there are no pictures more light and 
buoyant than those which are produced in mellow October. I am 
not speaking of the dreary effects which are sometimes labelled 
* Autumn." These, I Бейеуе, are usually obtained in the 
dolorous spring, the fibbing title being an afterthought. Of 
course, there are withered leaves in autumn, but the man who 
looks only for the paraphernalia of melancholy sadly mis- 
interprets the spirit of the season. Some autumn scenes, falsely 
called typical, are enough to make the sago-yellow of our emul- 
sions turn to a deeper tint of biliousness. 


Nothing Jaundiced, Please. 

Autumn is the jolly season. There is something round and 
cheery about its russet apples and impudent little berries. The 
cropped harvest-field gives the impression of a man who has 
had a close shave, and is trying to smile after it, and the 
stripping trees seem as though they were Nature’s awkward 
children getting ready for bed, and having a gambol before they 
go. Апа the rolling mists over woodland and river seem to 
be the footballs of the invisible gods. Best of all are the 
autumn effects in town. One of the most delightful of these 
is the skidding motor-omnibus, and another is the exhilarating 
way in which your own door dodges you in the fog. Photo- 
graph the landscape through a pale yellow screen if you will, 
but do not look at it through the be-yellowed imagination. 


Merely Accident. 

We shall be able to introduce snow without handwork at 
all into our summer negatives, and get wonderful impressionis- 
tic storm effects in clear skies, and play hey-dey with the 
seasons, if we follow up the suggestions of the Traill-Taylor 
lecture. After all, why is snow white, and the sky blue, and 
the leaves green? Because it was so in our infancy, is now, 
and ever shall be. Here comes in the Professor. The sky is 
blue, etc., he says, simply because by some accident of Nature 
our eye is sensitive only to a very limited region of the spec- 
trum. Shift the region of sensitiveness, and the sky becomes as 
black as ink, and the leaves as white as lilies. So that it is as 
true to say that leaves are white as to say that they are green, 
and as true to say that glass is opaque as to say that it isn’t. 
How does this affect those purists in the matter of natural 
colours? For, obviously, if at one part of the spectrum grass is 
white, and at another part it is green, both green and white, 
and perhaps several others, are the natural colours of grass. 


Post-Impressionism. 


An exhibition of the works of the French post-impressionists 
is advertised to take place in London during the autumn. The 
British Public is notoriously a fool, but it will be interesting to 
see whether they can see anything in these inanities. If they 
like green people, blue cows, and violet landscape they will 
have plenty to revel in. But if they want draughtsmanship, 
colour (that is to say, any sane colour), or tonality, they will 
have to look their hardest. The pity is that French art should 
have descended to this phase. Colour-blind people should not 
be allowed to paint, and French dealers would have been wiser 
to have left these “ artists " to find their own public. If the 
French do buy these works, then all we can say is that there 
is a streak of humour in the French art public which was 
formerly unappreciated, and which they are now indulging. Or 
perhaps it is that they were so annoyed at not appreciating the 
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real impressionists before their works got too expensive И 
pockets, that they are determined to come in ПОМ 
bottom level. 


A Co-operative Alfair. 

Just now a good many young people, having concer 
excellent idea of forging a weapon to bore their friends: 
others, including themselves, are turning over their negati 
and making lantern-slides in order to get up a lantern lectur 
I should like to urge upon them the merits of a combination 
plan which seems to be coming increasingly into vogue. It 1s 
a partnership of two, in which one man is responsible for the 
slides and the other for the writing and delivery of the lecture. 
The plan has several advantages. The lecturer has no personal 
interest in the pictures, so long as they are not bad enough to 
incite the audience to rise up and slay him, and consequently he 
is not under the necessity of turning round as each picture is 
projected, and admiring its effect upon the screen for himself. 
Nor is he compelled to break off the telling of a good story in 
order to apologise for a prosy accident to a transparency. And 
then each man can publicly praise the other, and say, “ After 
you, my dear Alfonse," when the compliments come on later. 


A Distinction. 

The distinction between the amateur and the professional is 
one that becomes increasingly difficult to draw, now that 
amateurs are accepting payment for their work, and protes- 
sionals are doing theirs for next to nothing. But I am in- 
debted to a correspondent of a West Country journal for a 
definition which certainly strokes the amateur's fur the right 
way. The amateur, according to this writer, is the man who 
goes in for difficult subjects, or at least for subjects which are 
only obtained with danger or difficulty, whereas the professional 
avoids such subjects if it is possible to do so. Now we under- 
stand. When we see a portrait of Leo of the Zoological Gardens 
we are able to tell on the instant whether it is the achievement 
of the amateur or of his professional brother. Are the bars of 
the den in the picture? If they are, it is the work of the pro- 
fessional, who kept at a safe distance. If they are not, it is the 
work of an amateur, who fearlessly thrust his camera through 
the grid. Simple, isn't it? 

The Parting Instruction. 

Mr. H. G. Ponting, F.R.G.S., the photographer accompanying 
Captain Scott's Antarctic. Expedition, is now on his way to 
join the Zerra Nova. 

In those lands of frozen muteness, 
You'li induce, with great acuteness, 
Faint Auroras on your rapid plate to stay ; 
And of film some thousand feet of, 
Peaks volcanic, in the heat of 
Eructation, will be yours to take away. 


But we trust your Pole reflex-ions 
Will include a few selections 
Of the fun which the Antarctic has to spare. 
If the penguins should be wanting, 
It would be so disap-Ponting, 
There would seem to be no use in going there. 
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32nd 

Lesson.) 
NE of the most de- 
lightful ways of 


showing your friends 
the pictures you 
made on your holi- 
day is by means of 
the lantern. No 
doubt you exposed a 
great number of 
plates and films, 
very many of which 
you knew would 
have nothing in the 
way of pictorial 
interest. They were 
of some spot where you stopped to 
Picnic, or of your friends sitting in 
front of the hotel where you stayed, or 
they represented some incidents in your 
spell of crag climbing, and so on. 

Of course you used small plates ; 
first, because of the portability of the 
small camera, and second, because you 
knew that if you wanted to enlarge any 
specially satisfactory plate you could 
do so. You have a great many that you 
don't want to enlarge, that are really 
not worth making permanent enlarge- 
ments of, and yet the prints from these 
negatives are too small to show to your 
friends conveniently. 

This is just where the lantern slide 
comes into its own. То put the matter 
in a nutshell, you make a lantern slide 
as easily as you can make a bromide 
print, and once having made it you can 
start vour lantern any evening and 
show vour picture enlarged to almost 
any size. 

Now you want to know how to make 
the slides. You have a lantern which 
you have used with hand-painted slides 
and slides you have hired, but having 
taken up photography you wish to make 
your own slides from your own stock 
of negatives. 

The process is a simple one, but you 
must begin with this fact clearly in your 
mind: The density of your slide must 
agree with the strength of the light in 
your lantern. That is, if your lantern 
is oil, you will need to keep the slides 
very soft and delicate ; if incandescent 
gas, the slide may be a little more 
vigorous, while if you use lime-light 
or one of the small electric arc lamps, 
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LANTERN SLIDE MAKING FOR 


which may now be got to run on an 
ordinary house wiring, they may be 
о still. This in turn is modified 
by the size of your picture on the 
screen. Тһе larger the projected 
image the darker the picture will be. 
In other words, if you take a given light 
and a given slide, you may get a 
picture on the screen four feet in 
diameter, and this picture may be too 
light—that is, too faint, lacking 
strength and richness, like an under- 
exposed bromide print. Move the 
lantern further back, so that the picture 
is, say, eight feet in diameter on the 
screen, and it will probably appear all 
right. 

Now, as there is nothing like start- 
ing right, the beet thing you can do is 
to hire, or borrow, a few slides of 
varying density, and, fixing up your 
lantern and screen, so that you get a 
picture of convenient size, try the slides 
and see which give the most pleasing 
effect. You will find a picture 4, or at 
most 5, feet in width is quite large 
enough for most ordinary rooms. 

If your slides are of the right strength 
for this size of image on the screen 
they will probably be about right for a 
much larger image in a public hall 
when a powerful electric arc or a lime- 
light jet is used. Having selected the 
slides which give the best and most 
pleasing effect, you may use them as 
test slides for comparison, and try to 
get your own to the same degree of 
strength. We may, however, give you 
one word of warning. When you are 
choosing the test slides be careful to 
use your own judgment. 

By now you know the difference 
between a soft “toney” print and a 
harsh, crude, black and white effect. 
You will often find that the harsh, 
crude lantern slide, which gives a very 
brilliant “fireworks” effect on the 
screen, is the popular slide. 

Again and again at lantern lectures 
we have seen beautifully graded slides 
passed without any show of apprecia- 
tion, and then some harsh, under- 
exposed and over-developed thing with 
black trees and clear-glass high fights, 
and perhaps an overprinted stormy sky 
“brings down the house.” 
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If you want to give select little 
lantern shows at home don't * play to 
the gallery." You are not out to make 
money by giving a "popular" show, 
and you want to appeal to the best 
taste in your circle of acquaintances. 

Now let us get on to the actual 
making of the slides. You had better 
begin with your small negatives. 
Most of your quarter-plate films and 
plates will give you lantern slides by 
contact, though the little 3} by 24 is an 
ideal size for making contact slides 
from, as you lose nothing at all of the 
picture on the plate. When you wish to 


make slides from your larger negatives, . 


5 by 4, and so on, you will be obliged 
to work by reduction, but that must 
come later. Let us have a list of the 
things you require for the work :— 

Printing frame with a piece of care- 
fully selected glass in it. Plate-glass 
às preferable, as it is quite free from 
flaws. 

Electric lamp, gas jet, or oil lamp, 
just as you used it for bromide 
printing. 

A box or two of lantern plates of any 
good make. 

Your ordinary rodinal ог  azol 
developer, and clean hypo. 

Plate backing. 

A packet of cover glasses. 

A packet of rectangular-opening 
masks. 

A packet of binding strips. 

A box of spots. 

Carefully prepare your negatives by 
(a) cleaning the backs, (b) spotting out 
all defects, so that the spotting matches 
the surrounding tone as nearly as 
possible, (c) removing with the point of 
a sharp penknife any turned-over or 
slightly frilled edges of film. These 
edges prevent the film of the lantern 
plate from coming into perfect con- 
tact with the film of the negative, and, 
as you know, the result of this lack of 
contact is loss of sharpness. 

Next cut in a piece of thin black 
paper a rectangular opening exactly 
3 inches by 2} inches, and lay this 
paper on the glass on the printing 
frame. This is to protect the edges 
of the lantern plate from the flood of 
light which would reach them, and a 
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simple little “wrinkle” of this kind 
alone will go far towards the securing 
of clean, bright slides, free from foggi- 
ness or muddiness. Do not put the 
paper between the negative and the 
lantern plate. This position is all 
right in bromide printing, because the 
felt pad of the printing frame presses 
the bromide paper close against the 
film of the negative. 

The lantern plate, however, is rigid, 
and cannot be so pressed in. Put the 
paper on the clean glass of the frame, 
and then lay the negative down on it 
in the proper position. И is a good 
plan to use а half-plate frame, and 
attach the paper mask with a touch of 
paste to the glass in the frame. Then 
you only have the negative moving 
about, and not both negative and paper. 
You don’t want too many loose things 
to adjust—remember you have only one 
pair of hands to adjust with. 

We must now go into the dark-room, 
or more correctly the developing room, 
for it must not be dark by any means, 
or even dimly lighted. A good yellow 
light is what we want, and one or two 
thicknesses of the ordinary canary 
fabric or one thickness of light orange 
paper will answer admirably. 

If you have a good sized light-tight 
box it will be a great convenience, for 
you can then back half a dozen plates 
at a time and lay them film down in 
this box. Do not have a watery back- 
ing, one which 15 stiffer and needs а 
good, stiff, short-bristled hog-hair paste- 
brush to spread it with is the handiest 
to use. 

Perhaps a backing in a collapsible 
tube is most convenient, as you can 
squeeze a tiny blob on to the back of 
each plate and spread it with the brush. 
Never mind if you get it on your 
fingers, it will wash off quite easily, 
but keep it off the film side of the 


plate. This is the danger with a thin 
watery backing—it runs over the 
edges. 


Having backed the plates and cleaned 
the backing off your fingers, take one 
of the plates and lay it in position on 
the negative, place over it a scrap of 
brown paper and then the back of the 
frame, close the springs, and you are 
ready to expose. If you find your 
frame is so shallow that you cannot do 
this you must cut a piece of thin wood, 
say the lid of a cigar box, or even a 
sheet of stout yellow strawboard, and 
use it instead of the hinged back. 

Now you are ready to expose, and 
this is done in just the same way as if 
you were making a bromide print. 


Fix the frame up 
facing the light and 
about 3 feet away from 
it, covering the tace of 
the frame with a sheet 
of card. 

Turn up the light and 
remove the card, expos- 
ing the whole of the 
plate. You are now go- 
ing to give a series of 
exposures, beginning 
with one which is too 
short and finishing with 
one which is too long. 
Then somewhere  be- 
tween these two you will 
find the correct  ex- 
posure. As you only 
have a length of 3 
inches, your card must 
be held close to the glass in the print- 
ing frame and must be moved forward 
only a trifle more than half an inch each 
time. 

Commence with 4 seconds, and, 
doubling the exposure each time, you 
will have this series,.4, 8, 16, 32, and 
64. Now notice carefully that you must 
instantly cover the first strip of rather 
more than half an inch às soon as you 
have counted 4 seconds, and then, with- 
out any pause, count another 4 seconds, 
again sliding the card forward half an 
inch. Then count 8 seconds, slide the 
card on again, and give another 16 
seconds, and finally give the last strip 
32 seconds. The plate has now had 

these exposures : — 
4 4 
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Total ... -4 8 16 32 64 
Now let us develop this trial plate. 
For this purpose we may take 


ВОВА угда инда Rai TEES 20 min. 
МЕР срам 2 0E. 
Ten ver cent. solution of 

potasse btümIde iue 2 drops 


We may wipe off the backing with a 
nearly dry sponge, t.e., a sponge from 
which the water has been squeezed out. 
In your early attempts and with good 
negatives, it is well to develop for a 
fixed time, say 3 minutes. Then rinse 
and fix the plate. After fixing, rinse 
the hypo off and examine the plate care- 
fully in a good light. Do not hold it 
up to an artificial light, and even if in 
daylight, you will find it best to hold it 
so that you see through it a sheet of 


BEGINNERS’ PRINTS CRITICISED. 
(Continued from page 375.) 

ning more or less in a line across the fore- 
ground is not a very happy arrangement. 
The nature of the bark of these trees has 
been skilfully suggested without undue 
emphasis of detail. 

In our third example, С, “ Sunbeams in 
a Wood," we have the further hint that 
in the spring and autumn we may be on 
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white blotting paper lying on a table 
near the window. It is easier to judge 
the quality and strength of the slide in 
this way and to compare it with one 
of the slides which you know gives 
a good effect on the screen. Your trial 
should look something like the accom- 
panying illustration. 

Having decided which is the correct 
strip, go back to the dark-room, place 
another plate in position, and repeat 
the correct exposure, develop again for 
the normal time, fix, and wash care- 
fully. Remember that the utmost 
cleanliness is necessary, for any tiny 
defect in the slide is magnified on the 
screen. When washing is complete 
take a tuft of cotton-wool, soak it ‘in 
water, and holding the slide under a 
gentle stream from the tap, wipe the 
film surface very carefully and lightly, 
and set up the slide to dry in a place 
where it will not get any dust on to it. 

It now only remains to bind it up for 
the lantern, but that, of course, cannot 
be done until it is thoroughly dry, and 
we must talk about it another day. 
The cutting of a special mask and the 
fixing of the indication spots, as well 
as spotting the slide, and the final bind- 
ing. all require care, and must be done 
in the right way. This, then, for next 
week. 


HE 


attention of new readers із 


specially drawn to thi. series of 
practiccl lessons for beginners, which deal 


weekly with topical subjects. A few 
complete sets of back numbers cre sill 
oblainable from the Publishers, 52, Long 


the look-out for special atmospheric 
effects, due to a  moisture-laden atmo- 
sphere in combination with a somewhat 
low position of the sun. It is only fair 
to the author of this print to say that the 
reproduction somewhat emphasises the 
contrasts of the original print. It should 
be noted that in all three prints we get 
halation effects somewhat undesirably 
emphasised, and that in the right upper 
corner of C this is markedly the case. 
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This points to the importance of the use 
of a backed plate and the avoidance of 
anything approaching over-development. 
In fact, it is better to err on the side of 
under-development and subsequent iu- 
tensification in such cases. Although all 
three examples show woodland scenes, 
purposely chosen to give us the advantage 
of comparison, yet it must not be thought 
that autumn landscape is by any means 
limited to woodland scenery. 
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Every wëek two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
| technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


"PRINTS 
SES EGILN ES) 


/CpITICISED 25 


The 
and 


S each season comes in its appointed 

time, there is spread out in the 
bountiful lap of Nature such a generous 
table that one is often bewildered by the 
endless variety of aspects offered for our 
contemplation. The lover of Nature in 
her infinite moods, be he sketcher, photo- 
grapher, collector of specimens for his 
cabinet, or whatnot, need never be at а 
loss for subjects, so infinite in number 
and variety are they. As Moore has so 
well put it : 
" Every season hath its 

pleasures ; 

Spring may boast 
her flowery 
prime, 

Yet the vineyard 
ruby treasures 

Brighten autumn's 

sob'rer time." 
beginner in 
camera work is, how- 
ever, liable to make 
the pardonable mistake 
of thinking that as the 
sky light in the autumn 
is markedly less than it 
is in the midsummer 
months, therefore 
autumn photography at 
best can be but а dull 
affair. True, the light 
in September and Octo- 
ber is less powerful than 


The 


B.—W HERE SIMPLE NATURE REIGNS. 


Ву В. S. Sharvell. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.: exposure, 
3 secs ; lens, Beck ; stop, Fls2 ; timeof day, afternoon, 
September ; developer, Rodinal; print, Ensyna paper. 


in May or June, 
yet that is by no 
means an unquali- 
fied disadvantage, 
even if a quicker 
plate, a larger stop, 
or a slower shut- 
ter are called for. 
The essential point 
15 {һаї Nature 
at this time is not 
wearing a dull and 


A. 


THe VALLEY ОЕ LEAVES. 
jv Miss J. M. Fletcher. 
Technical data : Kodak film ; exposure, 25 secs.; 
lens, Goerz ; step, Figi ; time of day, 5 p.m., May; 


печ lope ь Neb as 


/, print, эе{она. 


therefore uninteresting expression, but 
a softened and different expression. Is 
it not a fact that, merry and bright as 
a companion may be, yet we are glad to 
enjoy the relief of a little less noisy 
time now and again? So, having for a 
while revelled in the greenery and sun- 
shine of the leaf-clad sunlit woods, it 
is a pleasure to enjoy their changing 
tints of orange and russet, and note the 
subtle play of light and shade such as 
we have in scene A, that is happily 
termed ** The Valley of Leaves." The 
limits of page space unfortunately pre- 
clude our saving anything about the 
botanical chemistry of those most won- 
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derful laboratories, the leaves of plants, 
with their marvellous system of cells and 
vessels for manufacturing all those things 
upon which the life of man and all other 
animals really depends ; of how each cell, 
with its group of chlorophyll corpuscles, 
like a little photographic camera, elects 
to capture certain rays of the spectrum 
for its manufactory and distillery; how 
the plant paints the petals of its flowers 
with colour flags to attract certain insects, 
puts coloured pathways to show the 
visitors the way to the honey glands, and 


C.—SUNBEAMS IN A Woop. By John Izatt 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F. ; 

J secs. ; lens, R.R. ; stop, FIS; time of day. 3 30 p.m., 
) A , y . , 
October ist; developer, pyro-soda; print, P.O.. 


° exposure, 


so secure fertilisation of the flower and 
perpetuity of the plant-life; and how 
when the autumn comes, the leaf-colours 
are transformed by a change of the green 
colouring matter of the leaf into various 
substances (with long names that need not 
trouble us just now) which, though beau- 
tiful to look on, are now useless to the 
plant, and so the leaf is cast down, to 
form such a leaf mosaic as one can 
imagine attracted the eye of the author 
of example A. One can easily see how 
vastly important it is in such a scene to 
use a colour-sensitive plate and screen, so 
as to get some general suggestion of the 
beauty and variety of colour. This print, 
though it shows plenty of—perhaps a little 
too much—light and shade contrast, does 
not give us an altogether satisfactory idea 
of the yellow, orange, and vastly varied 
browns of the fallen-leaf-carpet. This 
part of the picture is too much all one 
dull and dark flat tint. I emphasise the 
point because I know that it is quite a 
common mistake with beginners to fancy 
that ortho. plates are only necessary for 
bright colours, but this is quite a mis- 
take. Coloured objects, bright or dull, 
light or dark, are yet coloured objects, 
and therefore require a colour-sensitive 
plate for their proper treatment. 

In illustration В we again have а 
rather chalky effect, possibly due to not 
using an ortho. plate, and, possibly, in 
part due to over-development of the nega- 
tive, which, of course, tends to accentuate 
contrasts. The row of three trees run- 

(Continued on page 374.) 
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THE DANCER | Py С. YARNALL ABBOTT. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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We have again to record an unqualified success for 
Tue A. P. Special Autumn Number, I9IO. It is 
eminently satisfactory for the publishers 
to be able to report that the entire edition 
was '' sold out ’’ on the morning of the 
day of publication, and in spite of the 
largely increased number printed, they were unable to 
fill orders that came in from all quarters during that and 
the following days. Probably at no period in the his- 


“THE A. P." 
SPECIAL. 


tory of photographic journalism has such a remarkable . 


collection of pictures by workers of the first rank been 
presented at one time in a weekly photographic publica- 
tion, and we are sorry to have to disappoint the 
numerous applicants for extra copies for framing pur- 
poses. We would again suggest that when A. P. 


Special Numbers are announced, extra copies should: 


always be ordered from newsagents or bookstalls well in 
advance. | 
e ® Ф 


We may be forgiven for referring to the smoking con- 
cert held by the London Salon of Photography at the 
Fine Art Society's Gallery, 148, New Bond 
THE SALON Street, last week, as ‘‘ the Salon Smoker.”’ 
SMOKER. Although the Linked Ring was in no way 
responsible for the meeting, the presence of 
the familiar faces of leading pictorial photographers and 
their friends, both members of the Linked Ring and the 
Royal Photographic Society, and the presence of most 
of the leading lights in the photographic trade, made it 
difficult to realise that the occasion was in any way 
different from those similar functions which had gone 
before. 
of the evening, and it is not easy to imagine a more suc- 
cessful gathering of the clans than the occasion pre- 
sented. An excellent musical programme was provided, 
well up to the high standard set in these matters by 
previous Salon Smokers. The familiar figure of 
Reginald Craigie in the chair completed the mise en 
scéne. The toast '' Success to the London Salon of 
Photography "' was given in felicitous terms by Mr. Е. 
C. Tilney, and responded to by Mr. C. H. L. Emanuel. 
А highly successful termination to a highly successful 
exhibition. 


Oil-Printing Simplified, by W. L. С. 287 


Где Handy Man (Illus.) - - f$. 301 =“ The Snow Fighter,” by Will Cadby 28 

A Further Note on Portfolio Criticisms, - р 10" "G. 
бу Leonard С. Castle - - р 

Among the Societies, бу “© Ariel" p. 393 


The А. P. Causerie 


= | TOPICS OF THE WEEK 


and EDITORIAL COMMENT AA 


Good fellowship and conviviality were the order . 


—“Chubby Childhood," by J. А fonts 


= - 2. 385 


' бу W. and С. 

‚ 392 Parris - . . . - 2. 788 
¿é Ppa >» А - o ex 

— In the South Triforium, Gloucester 
Cathedral,” by С. Н. Hewitt ?. 399 
—'' The Sunset," by E. T. Holding P. 760 
—" The Foreshore.” by B. Rhodes б. g 


> р. 9904 
- Р. 395 
- pP. 200 


We have always maintained that the hard and fast 
technician is only a pictorialist who is misunderstood, 
and it is more than probable that the 
THE SENTIMENTAL man who is indifferent to ordinary 
TECHNICIAN. artistic aspirations is a rapt wor- 
shipper at some other shrine, рег- 
haps that of the dark-room. One of the best known 
photographic technicians in London—a man who cer- 
tainly cannot be accused of sentimentality in his work— 
has confessed that no amount of hardening in the rough 
processes of the world has sufficed to diminish the.thrill 
he expericnces whenever he sees the image flash up 
when developing a negative. The sight renews his 
youth. It recalls the fearful joy of developing his first 
plate. To see that blank surface gradually becoming 
spotted, then to witness the emergence of something 
recognisable, and, finally, to behold every part of the 
image step into its place, is an experience that can never 
lose its charm for him. Tank development is a pro- 
fanation in his eyes. We ‘wonder which particular 
phase of their photographic work has the greatest 
charm for others of our readers. Perhaps they will 
write and tell us their experiences. 


$ 8 e 


Although several new methods have come into use of 
late, the old method with mercuric chloride is reliable 
and effectual, if certain pre- 

INTENSIFICATION BY MEANS cautions are attended to. 
OF MERCURIC CHLORIDE. М. Fabritius has recently 
insisted on the importance 

of making the mercuric chloride solution slightly acid 
with hydrochloric acid, the exact composition of the 
bleaching bath recommended being as follows :—Mer- 
curic chloride, 5 grammes; water, 100 c.c.; hydrochloric 
acid, 1 c.c.; or, if we take near equivalents, on the basis 
of half a pint of water, the instruction becomes :—Mer- 
curic chloride, $ oz.; water, $ pint; hydrochloric acid, 
48 minims. This solution is more than double the 
usual, and it rapidly whitens the negative. The first 
washings are in water containing 1 per cent. of hydro- 
chloric acid, and afterwards there must be a thorough 
washing with plain water. During the washing any 
superficial deposit that may have formed should be 
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removed by means of a wisp of tow or cotton-wool. М. 
Fabritius regards the ferrous oxalate developer as the 
one entirely satisfactory blackening medium for the 
whitened negative, and a convenient method of pre- 
paring the ferrous oxalate developer is to mix one 
volume of a saturated solution of ferrous sulphate with 
three volumes of a saturated solution of potassium 
oxalate : the iron solution to be slowly poured into the 
oxalate solution, with constant stirring. 
® ® өе 
Although the drop 1$ varıable in magnitude and is far 
— very far—from a standard measure, there is a practical 
convenience in estimating small 
THE CONVENIENCE quantities by counting drops which 
OF DROPS. considerably outweighs the inaccu- 
racy of the method, a fact very fully 
realised by medical men, who frequently prescribe so 
many drops. The main advantages are that there is no 
contamination from a measure which may have been 
previously used for something else, and also that a 
measure is not soiled at each operation. The experi- 
mental chemist seldom estimates by drops, but the 
medical man is at the other pole, hence it is in the 
medical books that one finds the fullest information on 
this subject. In the case of any particular kind of fluid 
and the same bottle, the magnitude of the drop varies 
very little, so that by counting the drops as they fail 
into a drachm measure it is easy to estimate the number 
of drops which make a fluid drachm under given con- 
ditions; but the following data, culled from Dr. R. 
Dunglison's Medical Dictionary, will serve to show that 
it is not always satisfactory to reckon the drop as equal 
to a minim or one-sixtieth of a fluid drachm. Distilled 
water dropped from a large bottle gave drops each of 
which was nearly equal to two minims, thirty-one of 
these drops making a fluid drachm; but when the dis- 
tilled water was dropped from a small bottle the drop 
was not very far from the minim, fifty-four of these drops 
making a fluid drachm. Aqueous solutions, if dropped 
from a one, two, or three ounce bottle, will generally 
give drops somewhat over a minim, while alcohol, ether, 
acetone, and similar fluids will generally give small 
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drops, about two making a minim. Highly viscous 
fluids like glycerine cannot well be estimated by drops, 
as circumstances affect the magnitude of the drop to an 
enormous extent. e e g 


The attention of all photographers who have the 
opportunity of going away for a holiday during the 
winter months is directed to the 
WINTER SPORTS advantages offered by Alpine Sports, 
AND THE CAMERA. [td,, of 5, Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W., who provide special 
facilities for visitors to the leading centres where ski- 
ing, skating, tobogganing and curling prevail. Not 
only do these winter holidays offer outstanding attrac- 
tions in themselves, but the opportunities they present 
for picture-making need not be dilated upon. Numer- 
ous articles have appeared in THE А. P. anp Р. N. 
dealing with the photography of Alpine sports, and we 
can commend the advantages offered by the company to 
all our readers. Application to the above address will 
secure pamphlets giving full particulars of the various 
tours and arrangements. 
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One of the most useful little booklets for the lantern 
worker issued at this time of year is the ** Primus 
Lantern and Cinematograph Diary,” 

A BOOKLET published by W. Butcher and Sons, 
FOR LANTERNISTS. Ltd., Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C. This brochure, which 

is in the form of a pocket diary and reference book, has 
just been issued for the 1910-1911 season, and is again 
full of useful information for every lantern worker, 
especially the lantern lecturer who travels from 
town to town, or who carries his own lantern. The 
electrical system of every big town in the country 
is indexed, and the reference tables on other lantern 
matters should prove invaluable. А directory of dealers 
in lantern apparatus and accessories is included. It is 


‚ a booklet that every lantern operator and lecturer should 


possess, and is obtainable from the above address, 
price 6d. 


PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


N connection with last week's competition, we regret that one 

of the lines given in the selection of quotations was not to 
be found in the pages, owing to the fact that the paragraph 
from which it was originally taken had to be held over at the 
last moment after the competition matter had gone to press. 
The line in question was No. 4, * Block out the superfluous 
portion of the negative," and occurred in a paragraph under 
* Among the Societies." In spite of this fact, however, the 
number of entries for the competition was as large as ever. 

It will be remembered that /wo prizes were offered last week, 
and the senders of the first two correct solutions (omitting, of 
course, quotation No. 4) examined on Wednesday morning were 
as follows: —A. C. Thompson, The Tower, Dovercourt; Miss M. 
E. Coppinger, 168, Worple Road, Wimbledon. | 

The prizes of one guinea and half a guinea have accordingly 
been awarded to these two competitors. | | 

The following is a complete key to the quotations given : — 


(1) “ Illustrated with actual prints": Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Co., р. xxxvii. | 

(2) “Very handy for lantern-slide making”: 
Camera Attachment ” (art.), p. 367. | 

(3) * Quite as interesting as field work ?: Butcher, р. xxi. 

(4) “ Block out the superfluous portion of the negative ": Not 
given. | Риб 

(s) “ Excellent chromatic correction `: 

(6) “ The method of printing is easy ": К 

(7) “ Artistic prints obtained ": Imperial 
p. xxv. 


“A Useful 


Zeiss, p. 9 supp. 
Kodak, p. xxix. 
Dry Plate Co., 


(8) “ Roll-films for all cameras ": Lumière, p. xxvi. 

(9) * Ideal for the hand or stand " : Sinclair, p. xxvii. 

(10) “А machine of the very highest precision ”: 
Zimmermann, p. xxxiv. 

(11) “ Fine soft negatives of excellent colour ”: 
shine, etc." (art.), р. 354. 

(12) “ It is a perfect finished product ": Marion, p. xxxviii. 

(13) * Neat and novel designs ": J. Fallowfield, p. ii. cover. 

(14) * The colour correction is practically perfect ": Beck, p. х. 

(15) " No preparation or dissolving is required”: Lockyer, 
р. хи. 

(16) ** What plate do you use? ”: Johnson, p. xxiv. 

(17) ‘ Payments from 2s. weekly": City Sale and Exchange, 


Chas. 


* Autumn Sun- 


р. iv. 
(18) “ The best use of your best prints’: Carr Bros., p. viii. 
(19) “ Such is the work we do”: Raines, p. xxxi. 


(20) * Brilliant negatives 
Guardia, p. xxvii. 

(21) * Far more rapid than usual makes”: Rajar, p. vi. 

(22) “ Exquisitely beautiful lighting gradation’: © Autumn 
Sunshine, etc." (art.), p. 354. 

(23) “ Will do everything ": Ilford, р. xv. 

(24) “ Some cameras can be bought without lens ": Adams, p- v. 

(25) “ Motion is arrested " : Ross, p. xii. 


free from flare": Newman and 


Of Interest to Ever» Reader. 


Particulars of another new and popular competition will be 
announced shortly. 
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ORTHODOX TONING OF P.O.P. 


By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. Р 


HE amateur photographer is tired of 
being told that toning P.O.P. is in 
reality a system of electro-plating, 
metallic gold being deposited on the 
image of reduced silver chloride, 
etc. The majority of users of 
P.O.P. adhere very strongly to 
the sulphocyanide bath, a specific 
formula for which is almost as well 
known as the name of ‘‘ pyro.’ 
Toning is carried on until a tone 
results which causes the print, when 
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fixed, washed, and dried, to assume‏ ك 
a purple colour, and there the matter ends.‏ 

Occasionally a very fine tone on an exhibition print 
arrests our attention, it seems so like carbon, yet the 
picture possesses a delicacy unseen in any other pro- 
cess, and on examination we find it to be merely our 
old friend, printing-out paper. But in the present 
fashion for bromoil, toned bromides, carbon, and gum- 
bichromate, we pass it by without any thought of 
imitation. 

Orthodox toning, $.е., simple, direct toning with the 
simplest gold bath imaginable, will yield a varietv of 
exquisite tones with which all photographers who wish 
to characterise their work by the personal touch 
should be familiar, and the following details of the pro- 
cess may assist many workers towards making exhibi- 
tion prints in, say, matt P.O.P. 


It is important, in the first place, to have pure gold | 


chloride, clean bottles and dishes, and an ample supply 
of distilled water; a book of red litmus papers and some 
pure sodium bicarbonate will: also be wanted. 

In a clean bottle make up a saturated solution of the 
bicarbonate; half fill the bottle with distilled water, then 
add bicarbonate little by little, until, after constant 
shaking, it is seen that no more dissolves, but what 
extra is added remains insoluble. Smash the 15-grain 
tube of gold in a large glass measure, and add fifteen 
drachms of distilled water, so that where a grain of gold 
chloride is required one drachm of the gold solution 
may be taken. 

The toning bath is prepared by mixing a drachm of 
gold solution with sixteen ounces of distilled water, and 
rendering the mixture just alkaline with the solution of 
bicarbonate. Only a few drops of the latter will be 
required, and it should be added one drop at a time, 
until a piece of the red litmus paper, when dipped into 
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AND A PLEA FOR. . 
PRINTING-OUT PAPERS. 


Special to “The Amateu: Photographer and Photographic News." 


the toning bath, just turns a mauve-blue colour. We 
then have practically a neutral solution of pure gold 
chloride, far weaker in gold than the baths usually em- 
ployed, and obviously of the simplest possible character. 
The reaction of the gold tri-chloride, AuCls, with the 
silver of the P.O.P. image is then as follows :— 


AuCl,+ 3Ag=3AgCl+ Au. 


Expressed in words, this means that one molecule of 
the gold salt reacts with three atoms of silver, forming 
three molecules of silver chloride, and depositing one 
atom of metallic gold; the silver chloride becomes ulti- 
mately dissolved by the hypo. 

Now, provided the prints are properly treated before 
thev are toned, there is no bath which gives such a 
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Снивву CHILDHOOD. By J. A. Jones. 
Awarded Second Prise in Messrs. Selfridges recent Competition. 
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perfect grade of tones from orange to violet with so 
much certainty. The preliminary washing must Бе 
systematic and thorough, and all citric acid and free 
silver nitrate removed from the P.O.P. film. It is com- 
mon advice to say, wash the prints until the washing 
water no longer turns milky—the milkiness being 
caused by the white silver compounds obtained by the 
effect of the salts in ordinary tap water on the silver 
nitrate; but citric acid forms no such white compounds, 
and we can only conclude that the acidity of the film 
has been destroyed when the washing has been amply 
sufficient. 

This first washing should be carried out by putting 
the prints in a large dish, filling it with water, and turn- 
ing the prints over and over in the water, thus well 
separating them. In a minute the water can be changed, 
and the same procedure repeated. This should be done 
at least a dozen times to ensure thorough washing, and 
care must be taken not to finger the films of the prints 
except at the edges. Clean hands, needless to say, play 
an important part in this the all-important process of 
toning. 

To experiment with this or any other toning bath, it 
is advisable, in the first instance, to have four or five 
small prints, all printed equally deeply, and to tone 
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each one separately, for various times, giving all the 
same amount of washing before fixing, and of fixing, 
and to compare the results when dry. 

Toning is slow, and will take from one to ten minutes 
according to the coldness of the tone desired, but this is 
a distinct advantage, as plenty of control is possible, 
and this is important if sepia or other ‘‘ in-between ”’ 
tones are being aimed at. It is probable, also, that, т 
slow toning with a dilute solution, the gold deposit is 
of a finer character, the tone being of a more permanent 
nature for this reason. 

The approximate final tone may be judged Бу looking 
through the print when held up to the light, but it is 
much better to note on paper the relation between the 
apparent tone after so many minutes and the final 
appearance of the print. И each print be toned іп one 
ounce of fresh solution, or, say, four at a time in four 
ounces, etc., these notes will be reliable for guidance at 
any time, provided there is no great difference in the 
temperature of the baths. 

Five minutes' washing in running water after toning, 
and ten minutes' fixing in a three ounces to the pint 
hypo bath, conclude the process, as in the ordinary wav. 
Such is the simplest method of orthodox toning, and it 
will appeal to lovers of gelatino-chloride paper. 
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THE chief defect of the ordi- 
nary reducing agent is that it 
so pronouncedly hardens the 
print or negative by first at- 
tacking or dissolving away the 
fainter gradations or deposits, 
but it must be remembered that this defect 
becomes an advantage when it is desirable to 
brighten a negative or print by an increase of 
contrast. 

Some ten years ago MM. Lumière and Seye- 
wetz inaugurated a new class of reducer, which attacks 
or dissolves the heavy deposits rather than the faint 
gradations, and therefore reducers of this class are espe- 
cially suited for modifying that excessive contrast which 
so often characterises an under-exposed negative. The 
reducing agent then introduced by MM. Lumiére and 
Sevewetz is the well-known persulphate of ammonium, 
and now they introduce a new and valuable reducing 
agent of the same class, this being ordinary quinone or 
its sulphonic derivative. 
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Affiliated Societies’ Testimonial to Mr. H. Philp, late Acting 
Secretary.—On Saturday, September 24, a gathering was held at 
the Imperial Hotel, Russell Square, to present to Mr. Philp 
an illuminated address and a cheque for £35, subscribed for by 
affiliated societies, a few personal friends and members of the 
Executive Committee. Mr. F. C. Boyes, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, presided, and in a laudatory address made the 
presentation. Mr. P. Bale Rider, who had acted as secretary of 
the Testimonial Sub-Committee, read a few extracts from letters 
Не had received, showing the high esteem in which Mr. Philp 
was held by the societies at large, and expressing much regret 
at the action of the parent society in dispensing with Mr. Philp's 
services. The list of contributors included societies from all 
parts of the kingdom, and showed that Mr. Philp had won the 


NEW METHOD OF REDUCING NEGATIVES IN WHICH THE 
FAINTER GRADATIONS OF THE IMAGE ARE PRESERVED. 


The quinone or its sulphonic derivative is used in an 
acid solution, and it slowly but surely attacks the heavier 
deposits of silver, by converting the metal into a soluble 
salt which diffuses into the liquid. 

An elaborate discussion of the formule and nature of 
the quinone derivatives would perhaps be of but 
secondary interest to our readers, but we much appre- 
ciate the kindness of Messrs. Lumiére in furnishing us 
with a theoretical view, or study, which is of much 
interest to ourselves. 

The practical working of the new process consists in 
first preparing an acidified solution of quinone, such as 
the following, but considerable latitude is allowable :— 


Water ИН 1,000 parts, or c.c. 
Sulphuric acid ................. 20 ,, X 
QUIDOne s o sicot te medi 5 to 50 grammes. 


The reduction being sufficient, the plate is immersed in 
a 20 per cent. solution of bisulphite of soda, this stop- 
ping the action of the reducer. А final washing ts all 
that is now required. 


52 
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respect and esteem of all with whom he had been brought in 
contact, by his unfailing courtesy, and his ability in discharging 
his duties. The individual subscribers included every mem- 
ber of the late Executive Committee. Mr. Philp expressed the 
sincere pleasure it gave him to receive such an expression of 
goodwill from his late confreres, and regretted his connection 
with the affiliated societies had been brought to a close. His 
best wishes were for the Affiliation in the future, and he hoped 
the work would be carried on in the same spirit as during the 
last few years, which had shown, by results, to be the right 
one. Ап informal musical programme was gone through, and 
a most enjoyable evening was brought to a close with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, and an enthusiastic expression of 
good wishes to Mr. Philp in his new sphere of labour as secre- 
tary of the London Camera Club. | 
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Trimming Negatives. 
By ERNEST MARRIAGE, F.R.P.S. - 
— Special to “The А. Р. ana Р. N.' — 


VERYBODY, I suppose, trims 
Е their prints, И only in the most 

primitive fashion, to cut off the 
white margin left by the rebate of the 
printing frame. 

A few photographers mask their nega- 
tives—fewer, probably, now than in 
past years, when the carbon process was 
more used—but how many trim their 
negatives? Yet film negatives are as 
easily trimmed as prints, and for making 
prints on bromide or self-toning papers 
the plan has advantages. 

The trimmed negatives print with a 
natural black border which often has a 
good effect. If a paper is used that re- 
quires toning separately, such as any 
P.O.P., this black edge will take a lot 
of gold; that is why I recommend the 
plan for development papers or those 
with the toning material on the paper 
itself. Simple trimming produces the 
effect seen in fig. 1: the subject is 
bounded by a black margin which may 
be left, of course, of any width. A suit- 
able guillotine print trimmer is shown. 
The operation does not call for detailed 
instructions, though a warning not to 
be too hasty in cutting away what can- 
not be put back again may not be out 
of place. 

A further modification is illustrated in 
fig. 2: the negatives have a narrow 
opaque mask for a border. The mask- 
ing consists of a heavy line of Indian ink 
made with a bow pen. The ordinary 
bow pen may serve, but the double pat- 
tern shown in the illustration of tools, etc., gives a 
wider line, and is preferable on that account. This 
pen was supplied by J. Arthur Williams, of 92, Hatton 
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Garden, E.C., and is probably obtainable from other 
mathematical instrument dealers. So long as the film 
is gelatine-coated on both sides, it is immaterial on 
which side the lines are ruled; 1 work on the negative 
side. Two opposite edges of the negative should be 
ruled and left to dry thoroughly before the two cross- 
ing lines are attempted. Carry the lines in all cases 
through to the edges of the negative, as this will be a 
help in the subsequent trimming; do not attempt to stop 
at the corners of the mask, as the crossed lines are cut 
off. The ink should be mixed fairly strong, but it need 
not be quite as black as would be desirable for mechani- 
cal drawing on paper. When all the lines are perfectly 
dry, the trimming is taken in hand. As the lines go 
right up to the edge of the film, it is a simple matter to 
place the negative on the trimmer so that the outer edge 
of the line coincides to a hair’s breadth with the cut, or 
if the masking line is thought to be too broad a narrower 
mask of even width is easily gauged by the eye. 

The trimmed negatives may be printed separately, or 
in favourable cases grouped together on a larger size 
of paper as seen in fig. 2. These three negatives were 
taken at short intervals, had similar exposures, were 
developed tank fashion, and are consequently abou’ 
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equal in density. They are trimmed-down quarter 
plates, and printed on a sheet of half-plate size. A 
little group of subjects made in this way might be a 
more acceptable memento of a short visit than the in- 
dividual prints. 

So far I have ignored the possibility of trimming 
‘negatives on glass; it is not quite such a simple matter, 
and the negatives cannot be printed in groups. As a 
matter of fact, fig. 1 is a print from a trimmed negative 
on glass. The dry negative to be dealt with must have 
the film cut through to the glass, round the edges, 
leaving in the middle all that is required of the sub- 
ject; this can be done with a sharp knife and a steel 
straight-edge. The lines, as in the case of the inked 
lines on films, should be carried through to the edges. 

Make certain that the cuts have gone right through 
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the film in every part, and then put the dry negative in 
a weak bath of formaldehyde. І use the same strength 
that I keep in readiness for hardening P.O.P. and 
lantern slides, 1 part commercial formaldehyde and 7 
parts water; the exact strength is immaterial. 

A few minutes in this bath suffices to harden the film, 
after which it will be found that the film will readily 
come away from the glass. The outer edge is thus 
removed, care being taken not to disturb the trimmed 
negative in the centre; if any part of this is lifted it 
will expand and the edge of the negative will no longer 
be straight. This is also a simple method of producing 
lantern slides with a clear-glass border, and is useful 
for the title slide of a lantern lecture. When the nega- 
tive or slide has had its surplus film removed it 1s 
rinsed in water and set up to dry. 
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THE PICTORIAL MOUNTING OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Ву A. Н, А. 2 


HE quizzically minded reader may quibble and say that 

the title should have been * The Mounting of Pictorial 

Photographs,” but a little thought should suffice to show 
that the mount and frame have a good deal to do with the 
pictorial or decorative effect as a whole. Moreover a photo- 
graph that has considerable pictorial quality may, by faulty 
mounting and framing, etc., be thereby so handicapped 
that the effect as a whole is quite unattractive. 

The Result “аз a Whole." 

I have already twice used the phrase “as a whole,” and 
probably shall use it again more than once, with the sct 
purpose of trying to make the reader who has hitherto not 
much thought about these things see that in the finished 
work as it hangs on one’s wall. we should not attempt to 
separate the print, mount, frame, title, signature, etc., from 
each, but regard them as one combined result. It has been 
well said that the art of dress, like the art of music, depends 
on harmony, the former appealing to the eye, the latter to 
the ear, and that, as in well-played orchestral compositions 
one should not hear any one instrument, but the music 
as a whole, so in a well-dressed woman we should not see, 
be led to note the colour, pattern, etc., of any one part, but 
regard the effect as a whole. This simile of dress is espe- 
cially applicable to the finishing of a photograph. For as 
a well chosen costume aids in enhancing the good features 
of the wearer without drawing attention to the weak points, 
so a well-dressed photograph, if 1 may so put it, should 
make the best of its good points, and minimise its weaker 
features or faults. 

Not Rules, but Principles. 

It will now be apparent to the thoughtful reader that 
the mounting and framing of photographs cannot be ex- 
pounded by set rules, for each print requires its own special 
treatment. At the same time there are certain broad and 
general principles which are of very general, if not of uni- 
versal application. | 
An Experiment 
may perhaps make my meaning clear. Take a picce ot 
grey paper of any kind, and cut it into two equal por- 
tions, say 3 by 2 inches. Lay one moiety on a piece of 
white paper, and the other on a piece of black paper, about 
the size of a quarter-plate. Although we know that the two 
pieces of grey are of uniform tint, yet, laying aside this 
knowledge, we easily see that the grey piece on black mount 
scems to be lighter than the companion grey piece on the 
white mount. This is a matter of common knowledge that 
we all recognise as a contrast effect. But do we photo- 
graphers always apply this knowledge wisely? I imagine 
that about half the failures in mounting are due to the 
neglect of this very simple and obvious principle. 

An Exemple. 

The large majority of snow landscape negatives are under- 

exposed and over-developed. The result is a harsh-contrast 
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black and white print, with little shadow detail, and less 
gradation in the lights. The majority of workers, having т 
mind some hazy notions of “ harmony,” forthwith put this 
vigorous black and white print either on a black or a 
white mount. What is the result? The black mount, by 
force of contrast, makes the already nearly blank high light 
seem to part with every vestige of gradation, and shout the 
words, * white paper." It is true that the black mount 
probably does prevent one's chief attention going to the 
darkest part of the picture, but at what a cost 1s this minor 
advantage obtained ! 

The same print placed on a white mount has the contrary 
effect. The result now is that the snow—which in such а 
scene is probably the principal part—looks decidedly ашу, 
and if it has any gradation it will suggest dirty chalk rather 
than sparkling snow, while the white mount makes the 
detail less dark, tree trunks and other like features start- 
lingly and assertively black silhouettes, which are a long way 
from anything like natural effect. 

A Further Experiment. 


We have not yet done with our bits of grey, black, and 
white papers. From the grey pieces cut a narrow strip not 
more than 1-16 inch wide, and perhaps a couple of inches 
long. As before, lay these grey strips on black and white 
backgrounds, and view the two side by side in a good dif- 
fused light at a distance of a yard or two. We now note 
that the narrow grey strip on black looks lighter than ever. 
while the narrow grey strip on white seems darker than 
before. That is to say, when using a narrow strip or band 
of grey, on a black or white ground, we seem to have a 
stronger contrast effect than when using a larger piece of 
grey paper. Thus a narrow strip of so-called French gre) 
on a black ground might easily pass for white unless care- 
fully noted, while a strip of iron-grey on white would easily 
pass for black. These apparently little known but easilv 
made experiments have a very important bearing on the 
so-called multiple mount device which 1s in favour at the 
present time, and it is through neglecting to apply the 
lessons of the above-named experiments that not a few 
essays in multiple mounting result in failure so far as aiding 
the print is concerned. 

Assertive Contrasts. 

Now the stronger the contrast the more noticeable is the 
effect. This we all know quite well, but note how unwiselv 
it is often misapplied, or perhaps one should say ignored, 
through ignorance. For example, white ink or white pig- 
ment is occasionally used for writing a title or signature on 
a verv dark or black mount, with the result that the title 
is so screamingly assertive that the poor print is quite out 
of the running. The same thing, of course, applies to those 
commercially made mounts with “ decorations ” in white on 
verv dark ground. 

| (To be continued.) 
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HE enormous  popu- 
T larity ofthebromoil pro- 

cess for the production 
of pictorial effects with a 
photographic base, has 
caused the original oil-pro- 
cess to be somewhat over- 
looked by many workers. 
The only drawback to the 
process is that when a large 
picture is required a large 
negative must be made, but 
the result is always worth 
the extra trouble. 

In any case, there is no 
doubt that both beginners 
and adepts would welcome 
any system which would 
shorten the various opera- 
tions, leaving more time for 
the final details of personal 
control, which is the essence 
of the process. 

Before proceed- 
ing further, it may 
be as well to enu- 
merate the conditions requisite for the produc- 
tion of a good oil-print. 

(1) The gelatine film must be evenly sensitised 
with bichromate of potash, which must permeate 
the whole thickness of the film, and just reach 
the paper behind it. If only on the surface, the film 
will not unfrequently blister in subsequent opera- 
tions. Although it will do no harm, it is not neces- 
sary for the paper to be saturated with the 
bichromate, as is the case when it is sensitised by 
total immersion. 

(2) The exposure must be fairly correct, but may 
easily be judged by continuing to print until the 
high light details are just visible. 

(3) The print must be soaked in water until it 
has absorbed the full amount that it is capable of. 
With thin papers (proceeding in the usual way) 
this may be done sufficiently to yield a good print 
in about one hour, but in all cases a great improve- 
ment will be effected by prolonging the soaking 
to anything up to twelve hours, or even more. 

(4) The print should be pigmented while the gela- 
tine is in the above-mentioned condition; any loss 
of moisture, which takes place rapidly in a dry 
room, resulting in the pigment sticking where not 
required. It is therefore most important to com- 
plete the pigmenting as expeditiously as possible. 

The object of this article is to show how all these 
operations may be performed in a much shorter 
time than by any method of working previously 
described. 

I will begin by describing a method by which it 
is easy to evenly sensitise the paper to the needed 
depth. The first requisite is a saturated solution 
of potassium bichromate, i.e., one in which some 
crystals always remain undissolved at the bottom __ 
of the bottle. This will be of sufficiently constant | — 
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OIL-PRINTING SIMPLIFIED. 


Improved Methods for the Production of Pictures in the Oil-Pigment Process. 
4 5 m By W. L. G. BENNETT. 
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the choice of the reader, as I have no wish to advertise any 
maker’s goods at the expense of the others. Messrs. Griffin 
manufacture paper specially for the purpose, but any of the 
enormous variety of papers prepared with a coating of hard 
gelatine, by Messrs. Illingworth, Elliott and Sons, and the 
Autotype Co., for double transfer in carbon printing will 
give equally good results. 

Some single transfer papers will do, but the film is rather 
too leathery for the purpose, and though it may be softened 
into the right condition by longer immersion in the clearing 
bath, afterwards to be described, it will very likely blister, 
and leave the paper in patches. 

Lay a sheet of any of these papers film upwards on a sheet 
of newspaper, take a large clump of cotton wool, about 
as big as a walnut for whole-plate size, and for other sizes 
in proportion, and so hold it in the right hand as to pre- 
sent a smooth rounded surface, without projecting bits that 
are likely to be separated from the rest. 

Dip the wool in the bichromate and spirit mixture, and 
rub it quickly backwards and forwards over the whole of the 
paper, first in one direction and then crossways, until the 
paper presents an even yellow appearance of about the depth 
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strength for our purpose, except in very cold 
weather, when the bottle should be slightly warmed 
and well shaken before pouring out any of the 
solution. 

Of this solution, just before using, take two 
parts, and to it add one part methylated spirit, and 
stir well together. The mixture will be cloudy, due 
to part of the salt crystallising out. 

As for the paper to be used, that must be left to 
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of a very ripe lemon. This is best done in a good light, so 
as to see whether or not the coating is even, but directly 
it is completed the paper should be pinned up by one corner 
to dry in a dark-room or cupboard. 

If the air is dry the film may be ready for printing in about 
ten minutes. Passing the finger lightly over the surface 
is the best test, as the slightest moisture will instantly arrest 
the motion of the finger. 

Printing should be continued until the details in the 
lightest parts are clearly visible. No details can be got to 
pigment, with any method of working, which are not just 
perceptible in the bichromate image. The paper is nearly 
twice as rapid as P.O.P., and about one-third more rapid 
than platinotype with ordinary negatives. И also seems to 
be more sensitive than other papers to yellow light, so that 
with pyro-stained negatives its proportionate rapidity is 
greater still. 

We must now make up a solution which will allow us to 
dispense with the long soaking mentioned previously. 


lw pP 10 OZ. 
Sulphuric- Acid SE онен ГЛ КГУ $ oz. 
Saturated solution of common alum ......... 4} oz. 


Mix in the order given. 1 think that it is justifiable to 
repeat the old warning against the disastrous effects of 
splashing this acid on to the face or eves, as, although 
most readers will be aware of this, the matter is too serious 
to be left to chance. Those handling it frequently will find 
it far wiser to dilute it, when first purchased, to one part 
in four of water. No great harm can be done with this 
mixture, and it can be used proportionately, that is, 21 oz. 
of the mixture and only eight of water, in the above formula. 

Some of the solution should be placed in a dish, and the 
dry print immersed directly into it, and turned over once 
or twice, well rocking the dish, so as to be sure that the 
whole of each side of the paper is wetted. 

With an average print the action will have gone far 
enough in three minutes, but with under-exposure less, and 
with over-exposure more, time should be given. After 
removal from solution about one minute's rinse in two or 
three changes of water is all that is required, and the print 
is then ready for pigmenting : usually less than five minutes 
after leaving the printing frame. 

Pigmenting. 

Of course, many readers will have already become expert 
in using the oil brushes, so may go on to pigment the 
print, treated as described above, in their own мау. For 
these | have no advice to offer, as they will very likely have 
acquired a slightly different way of applving the pigment 
to other workers, thus giving to their prints an individuality 
which is one of the charms of the process. 

To readers, however, who are only just taking up oil-print- 
ing, and to all who wish to save time and trouble, I strongly 
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recommend the use of a much larger brush than those 
usually sold for the purpose. 


A New Brush. 

Some time ago, just as an experiment, I purchased a 
circular brush, with a diameter of about five inches, on a 
convenient brush about a foot long, intended, I believe, for 
dusting furniture and picture-frames. 

It only cost one shilling, but with it I have pigmented a 
10 by 8 print in ten minutes, with such perfect evenness 
and delicate texture that it is not to be distinguished from 
a good bromide print. 

It is very difficult to describe the brush with sufficient 
accuracy to guide the reader when purchasing one. The 
bristles are about three inches long, and are just so stitl 
as to feel slightly prickly, but not unpleasantly so, if the 
brush is dabbed briskly on the cheek. I can think of no 
other way of describing the exact stiffness necessarv, but, 
after a little experience of the oil process, no great difficultv 
will be found in judging whether a brush is suitable for the 
nurpose or not. 

This 1 find is the best brush with which to apply the pig- 
ment. The finer work and clearing up, etc., can be accom- 
plished in the usual manner with the smaller fitch or hog- 
hair brushes. 

Pigments. 

As for pigments, there are many more or less suitable 
varieties to choose from. The ordinary kinds, used for oil- 
painting, are, as a rule, too soft for our purpose, but if a 
thin layer is smeared on a sheet of glass, and allowed to 
dry for some time, it will attain the required consistency. 
I strongly recommend, however, purchasing the pigments 
specially prepared for the purpose by Messrs. Griffin or 
Messrs. Sinclair, whose addresses will probably be found in 
the advertisement columns. 

I also advise beginning experiments with black, which 
seems to work more easily than other colours. 

A thin layer of the pigment is rubbed over a sheet of clean 
glass—the back of an old half-plate negative will do well— 
and the large brush dabbed repeatedly on it, until all the 
hairs are tipped with the paint. Then dab it once or twice 
on a sheet of newspaper, so as to distribute the pigment 
more easily, and remove any too large particles that it тау 
have taken up. The print should be taken out of the water, 
laid on a sheet of glass, zinc, or other smooth surface, and 
dabbed gently with a damp rag or towel, until all surface 
moisture has been removed, as may be seen by looking at 
the paper obliquely. 

Then dab lightly, but quicklv, all over the paper with the 
brush of pigment. It will adhere everywhere at first, but 
soon begin to leave the light parts, and the picture will 
appear. Of course, the brush will need to be frequently 
replenished with pigment from the glass. 


ом 
THE DUFAY PLATE DEMONSTRATED. 


OME of М. Dufay's own transparencies, the results of his 

dioptichrome process, which were shown at the last tech- 
nical meeting of the Royal Photographic Society, were quite 
startlingly good, and the conditions under which they were pro- 
jected—the continuous grain of the screen being visible on the 
lantern-sheet at a close inspection—made all suggestions as to 
retouching or local exposure for the skies, etc., fall beside the 
mark. In some cases they were disfigured by mysterious black 
spots, and one worker, Mr. H. E. Corke, said that he thought 
these were due to the presence of grit under the emulsion, 
which was an occasional drawback to the perfect working of the 
first batches of plates to be received in this country. Incident- 
ally, M. Dufay's slides proved that the plate may be developed 
successfully a considerable time after exposure, over a month 
having elapsed between the two operations in the case of some 
of the records which were made in Tunis. 

Mr. A. C. Braham, of the Autotvpe Companv, who undertook 
the demonstration of the process, kept to the indications given 
in the pamphlet which is now issued with the plates, and 
claimed that the operations were as simple as, and decidedly 
more expeditious than, those connected with the development of 
the ordinary dry-plate. А point upon which he insisted strongly 
was the necessity for a green safe-light in the dark-room. <A red 


light resulted in a degradation of the colours, even after an 
exposure to it of onlv five seconds. At the same time, he 
advised no unnecessary exposure to the green light, particularly 
during the early part of the developing operations. 

While the operations of development, reversal, and second 
development are very definitely marked out as to time and in 
other respects, the original exposure appears to be at present a 
rather tentative matter. The plate with which Mr. Braham 
carried out his demonstration had received an exposure of two 
minutes at F/1r in the studio in the middle of a bright October 
morning, when the light, of course, was of little actinic value. 
It represented a copy of an oil painting. For open landscape 
in midsummer sunshine he thought that two seconds might suf- 
fice, and even this was not the minimum. In the case of Alpine 
views the exposure might be reduced to a fraction of a second. 

Mr. Braham found Howard Farmer's reducer answer fairlv 
well with this plate. He emploved as stock solutions a five per 
cent. one of hypo and a five per thousand one of ferricvanide, 
used in equal proportions. Mr. J. H. Gear questioned whether 
such a weak stock solution could be satisfactory, and said that 
when using ferricyanide of potassium with hypo as a reducer he 
preferred to take a small crvstal of the former, rinse it first, and 
dissolve it in water at the time of use. 
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THE SNOW FIGHTER- ROTARY SNOW PLOUGH. By Witt CADBY. 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. 


397 Digitized by GOOLE 
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THE CLOSED DOOR. Ey W. and G. PARRISH. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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IN THE SOUTH оя GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. By С. Н. Hewitt, F.R.P.s. 
rom the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. 
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с: тее Ву E. T. HOLDING, к. к.Р, 8, 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. 
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THE VACUUM CLEANER IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


T vacuum cleaner is a little piece of 
apparatus that has found its way 
into thousands of households. In clean- 
ing carpets and curtains it works won- 
ders, but the assistance it can render the 
photographer is invaluable. | 

As the whisk brushes and dusting pads 
at present used for cleaning the insides 
of cameras merely throw the offending 
particles into the air without actually re- 
moving them, the use of 
the vacuum cleaner is at 
once apparent. | 

In practice, all that 15 
necessary is to pull out 
the camera to its fullest 
extent, to remove the 
ground-glass screen ог 
other opening, and to in- 
sert the mouth of the 
cleaner, setting the bel- 
lows to work for five 
minutes or so. Whilst 
one person is creating the 
suction draught, another 
should be manipulating 
the nozzle, running it well 
into the folds of the bel- 
lows, the blind of the 
shutter, etc. Аз the 
mouthpiece will never reach into the 
corners comfortably, it will be found a 
good plan to first blow these clean by 
means of an ordinary bicycle pump. Not 


only is the vacuum cleaner useful in ex- 
tracting foreign matter from pieces of 
apparatus, but it also comes handy for 
removing the dust which settles on the 
bench, floor, and shelves of the dark-room. · 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
desc iption by readers ol '* The 

and will be paid for at current rates И published. 
concise, anu | relerably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


А.Р. & P. М.” are invited for this page, 
Articles should be 


The reader should note, also, that 
vacuum cleaners are no longer the cum- 
bersome, expensive things they were five 
years ago. Two or three guineas will 
purchase quite a serviceable article now 
that will quickly pay for itself in the aver- 
age household. M. W. 


A PLATE-LIFTER. 
HE handle of a worn-out tooth-brush 
with the brush end cut off makes an 


excellent plate-lifter. It should be filed 
thin at the 'end so that it will go under a 
plate without difficulty. The brush por- 
tion can be sawn off, or may be snapped 
and trimmed smooth with a file. It is 
convenient to have two or three of these 
lifters lying about in the dark-room, so that 
there shall be no difficulty in finding one 
when required. Being of bone they keep 
smooth, and do not get stained and 
absorb hypo and developer to the extent 
that some other substances do, and being 
white are easily seen. W. J. H. 


A USE FOR PLATE BOXES. 
SURVEY of photographers’ waste 
boxes and baskets would doubtless 

reveal a number of dry-plate boxes of all 
sizes, including lantern size. Quarter- 
plate and lantern size are probably the 
most numerous, and these two sizes lend 
themselves to the production of neat 
nests of drawers. 

In all probability a number of photo- 
graphers keep them, one here and another 
there, containing various small articles 
belonging to their equipment. 

The article forming the subject of this 
note is an extremely useful one, which 
can be made by or presented to the fair 
sex, so numerous are its uses. They 
make excellent cabinets for the reception 
of push-pins, colour screens, binding 
strips, bottle labels, cover glasses, 
postage stamps, and innumerable other 
knick-knacks ; besides buttons and hair- 
pins, etc., on the other hand. 

Postcard-size boxes are very useful for 
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keeping picture postcards іп, and they 
are easily kept in sets of portraits, comic, 
landscapes, etc., or records of places 


well be 


might 
shown to friends in this manner. 
Having decided on the size of box. to 
use, see that each has a lid, and proceed 
to pile them up to a reasonable number 


visited. Indeed, they 


as regards height and width. Next cut 
five pieces of cardboard, to fit top and 
bottom, the sides and the back. It is 
necessary that the boxes be held well 
together while fitting the cardboard, and 
thread is convenient for this purpose, as 
its strength is sufficient to hold them, 
while it is thin enough to be of no conse- 
quence in measuring up the card. The 
card should be pencilled, and cut with a 
knife held against a ruler. Lengths of 
passe-partout binding can then be fixed 
to hold the framework together, or one 
may use ordinary paper or pieces of cloth 
for the purpose. Adhesive linen also 
suggests itself, and is purchasable in 
rolls from a stationer. Brass rings as 
used for passe-partouts аге inserted in 
the lids, and the cabinet is finished. 
Were the lids dispensed with, it із 
obvious that cardboard partitions would 
be needed to keep the boxes in position. 
P. F. V. 


THE MAKESHIFT DARK-ROOH. 


‘HERE аге many amateur photo- 

graphers, especially those who live 

in ‘digs,’ who are unable to do much 

photography, owing to the difficulty in 

obtaining a dark-room, so that a few notes 

on a simple method of preparing one may 
be useful. 

Most houses nowadays possess a bath. 
room, and every bathroom is a potential 
dark-room. Screw six hooks over the 
window, well above the frame, and ex- 
tending from six to eight. inches on each 
side. Then fix six small rings the same 
distance apart on a travelling rug which 
is sufficiently big to cover the window 
with plenty to spare. Hang this rug on 
the hooks by means of the rings, and the 
room will be perfectly dark, except in 
broad daylight, which, however, is a time 
when the average man cannot indulge in 
his hobby. If any light comes in at the 
sides, fix the rug there with your dark- 
room pins. | 

At the expense of a few shillings, you 
can have made a large drawing board, 
about three feet square, or such size as 
will suit your convenience. Birch is a 
very suitable wood. It must be made on 
the same principle as a drawing board, to 


` prevent its warping. Ome side should be 
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covered with waterproof American cloth. 
Place this board on the bath, and there 
is your dark-room table, with water laid 
on most conveniently. When not in use, 
the board can be stood on end in the 
bathroom or in your own bedroom. If 
you find that there is a danger of 
scratching the bath, you must put two 
strips of baize on the under side of the 
board where it rests on the bath, 
turning them over and nailing them at 
the sides. 

When enlarging, the lantern can be 
placed on this board, and the easel at the 
foot of the bath, where, if it 1s boarded 
in, there is generally plenty of space. 
If, however, the bath is not boarded in, 
but stands right out from the wall, nail 
a strip of wood on the wall level with the 
top of the bath. А small board, about 
twelve or eighteen inches square can 
then be placed so as to rest on this strip 
and on the bath, to form a small table for 
the easel. The large board on which 
the lantern stands can, of course, be 
moved closer to or further from the easel, 
according to the size of the enlargement 
required. The washing tank can stand in 
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the bath at the end under the taps. 
If a shelf is added for your bottles, you 
cannot wish for a better dark-room until 
you are lucky enough to have a room 
specially fitted for the purpose, and it has 
the great advantage of being well venti- 
lated, for the window can be open. 
There is one thing to be borne in mind 
if you wish to keep on good terms with 
the powers that be—viz., do not throw 
chemicals into the bath, as enamelled iron 
stains very easily. If an earthenware 
basin is fitted in the room, they can safely 
be poured down there, otherwise they 
must be poured into a pail to be dis- 
posed of afterwards. E. We 


A HANDY MOUNTANT AND BRUSH FOR 
THE DARK-ROOM. 


HE test-tube is a useful little article. 

It is not usually found in the 

amateur's “ lab.," unless the amateur has 

done a little chemistry in his time. In 

this case he has learned to realise that 
it is worth the halfpenny that it costs. 

It was such a piece of apparatus that 
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was found of assistance when faced with 
the task of sticking labels on a hundred 
tins or so by the shortest and easiest 
method. А test-tube was taken from the 
rack; a few pieces of gelatine dropped 
inside, then a small quantity of acetic 
acid was poured in. (It was 98 per cent., 
so a little water was also added.) After 
placing the tube over the Bunsen for a few 
moments, the adhesive was quite ready. 

But what about a brush? I had not a 
suitable one in stock, and did not fancy a 
visit to the local dealer, as time was 
limited. A few seconds’ thought solved 
the problem, and a strip of old cotton 
cloth was procured, about two inches 
wide. This was rolled up pretty firmly 
and then fitted into the mouth of the tube 
as if it was a stopper. 

After trimming the top of the brush, the 
tube was turned upside down for a few 
moments, then the tins labelled in 


record time. 

By the simple means described, a bottle 
and brush is provided complete; an even 
flow is assured, and no lumps or bits, 
as the mountant is well filtered on its way 
through the cloth. Cost, 1d. 


A. C. T. S. 
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requested to do so by the more energetically inclined members. 


Criticisms "* | endeavoured to show how members of 
‚ the various portfolio clubs might cultivate their critical 
ability, and so make their membership of increased value, not 


К а previous 


only to themselves, but to their fellow members. There 
seems, however, to be some necessity to call attention to the 
way in which this criticism is sometimes carried out, even 
by those who are perfectly competent to judge a print upon 
its merits, and to express in unmistakable language their 
views upon it. 

Criticism to be of any value should surely be spontaneous ; 
how comes it then that so many of the remarks (they cannot 
be termed criticisms) that appear upon the cover sheets of 
some of our portfolios are obviously inspired, or, shall we 
say, tainted, by something that some other member has 
written previously ? 

Sometimes this lack of individual expression is cleverly 
concealed by a résumé of what the previous man has said, 
the very cleverness of it making one wish that it had been 
devoted to the more useful purpose of forming an inde- 
pendent judgment. 

Not always, however, do the delinquents take the trouble 
to cloak their peculations and paucity of ideas. Most of 
us are familiar with the persons who write, “ I have nothing 
to add to the above remarks," or ‘‘ Previous critics have 
said all that I would say." Incredible though it may seem, 
I have actually seen a criticism initialled by another member. 
It is but a step lower from this to initialling another's print, 
yet no one would think of doing such a thing as that. 

It cannot be that these inane remarks are all the result 
of incompetency, and my own opinion is that the cause is 
more often to be found in lack of will power. This may 
manifest itself in one of two ways, either by a general dis- 
inclination to take the trouble to write a critique, or by the 
inability to overcome the temptation to read the other 
criticisms first. 

The first-mentioned of these causes hardlv needs discus- 
sion, for if a person is too lazy to do his duty he has no 
business in the club at all, and should resign before he is 
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The second cause, however, is of а far more insidious 
character, and must be fought by everyone who has the 
interest of his portfolio club at heart. It should be made a 
point of honour in every portfolio, that all members criticise 
the prints before reading what others have written about 
them. 

The course of procedure of a portfolio member upon receipt 
of the prints should be to studiously avoid reading what 
others have written until his own opinion is formulated and 
written down. I believe that very few indeed could read 
through a series of criticisms upon a picture, and then sit 
down and write one themselves that showed no sign of 
influence, and was perfectly independent. 

The most convenient and safest way is to put the cover 
sheet that accompanies the print entirely upon one side, and 
to write all that one has to say upon a piece of notepaper. 
In this way all temptation to allow the eye to roam over 
the other criticisms is overcome, and the result to the author 
of the print, as well as to the other members, is of far more 
value, inasmuch as it reflects to a certain extent the per- 
sonality of the writer. 

It may be argued, with truth, that such a course of pro- 
cedure might result in the same fault being pointed out, or 
the same good feature applauded a dozen or more times. 
А splendid result! A dozen independent criticisms, and 
unanimous upon one point, of what incalculable value to the 
author! He will at once know which are considered the un- 
pardonable mistakes, and which the trifling ones; whereas, 
under the old system the first member might have noticed 
the trifling one, and the majority of the others following 
have harped upon it, on the strength of the first writer’s 
remarks. In the case of those portfolios where cross 
criticism is allowed, this can be indulged in after the mem- 
ber has transferred his remarks to the cover sheet. 

If these simple rules were strictly adhered to by all mem- 
bers of portfolio clubs, there is no doubt that the critiques 
would be greatly improved, and with them the quality of 
the work submitted, and in the long run fewer clubs would 
be reported ‘‘ dead.” 
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Nottingham Camera Club. 

With the advent of the October number of the 
Nottingham Camera Club Journal the third 
year of publication is entered upon, and improve- 
ments are at once apparent in the make-up of 


the sprightly little publication. Amongst other 


important items of club news, reference is made 
to the annual report of the club for the past year. 
One pleasing feature of the report is the substan- 
tial increase in membership, and of the coming 
to the front of newer members. If this club, like 
other active organisations, is to maintain its 
t.igh state of efficiency, it must receive the co- 
ooeration and help of all its members. Mr. 
Thomas Wright, whom the club is again fortu- 
nate in retaining for the presidency, is worthy of 
that support. | 


The Importance of Trimming. 


The Leeds Camera Club Monthly is another 
journal which has been a club success, ever since 
the first issue a year ago, and on all hands we 
have evidence it supplies the additional space 
a society requires to announce its somewhat 
parochial news, whilst the columns of THE A. P. 
AND P. М. do the rest. During the summer 
months a series of. competitions have been 
organised, and the ‘criticisms have appeared 
monthly, from the pens of such well-known names 
as W. Thomas, F.R.P.S, Alex. Keighley, and 
Tohn H. Gash. Referring to the competitions, 
the Monthly says: "Spare the knife and spoil 
the picture’’ aptly describes the weakness of 
many photographers in presenting their results. 
Mr. John H. Gash, like many other leading 
pictorialists, learned the importance of being 
drastic with the trimming knife many years ago, 
and in a letter to the secretary, covering the 
return of the July and August competition prints, 
he endorses the observations made in a recent 
demonstration of “Trimming and Mounting ” 
that a large percentage of good results are lost 
simply for the want of attention to this important 
detail of trimming. Mr. Gash further says:— 
“The prints are a creditable selection, taking 
them all together, the mounting is equally good 
throughout; the chief thing wanting is a more 
careful study of what is the best bit in the 
print and judiciously cutting it down to get it. 
Perhans a competition on these lines might be 
useful." 


Coventry Camera Club. 


Mr. E. E. Hill, of “ Agfa” fame, recently 
showed members of the Coventry Photographic 
Club several novelties lately placed on the market 
by the firm he represents, particularly in the 
way of miniature cameras and handy forms of 
intensifers. Mr. Hill is always interesting; and 
the firm's products—well, they have a reputation 
which does not suffer by familiarity. 


Sheffield’s Opening Night. 


The Sheffield Photographic Society opened their 
winter session auspiciously by a visit from Mr. 
Arthur Marshall, F.R.P.S., of Nottingham, who 
delighted the members with his racy anecdotes 
and interesting matter culled on a tour through 

'e North of Ireland with car and camera. The 
motor car is not considered the ideal medium 
for picture hunting, but Mr. Marshall's car 
proved the exception to the rule. 


Rotherham Exhibition. 


The Sheffield district has much to interest 
during the current month, for, indeed, two 
societies have arranged excellent lectures, and 
the Rotherham Photographic Society is ѕић- 
ciently within the zone to be included in the good 
things of the district. From October 1gth to the 
22nd, inclusive, the Rotherham Society will revel 
in one of the best society exhibitions of the 
North. To anyone interested in the organisation 
of a camera club, it is well worth the trouble and 
expense of a journey to visit this exhibition, if 
only to see the members’ classes, and particularly 
what is locally termed their Boards of Exhibits.” 
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Each of the latter is just a little show by а 
member of his own work for the past year, a 
feature which enhances the reputation of the 
workers and inversely the sluggards. 


Manchester Amateur. 


The reputation of Mr. James Shaw as a lan- 
tern slide maker is well known in many parts of 
the country, and, therefore, one can understand 
the local report that the large hall of the Man- 
chester Amateur Photographic Society was 
recently crowded with members who had as- 
sembled to see an exhibition of lantern slides 
(made by the members), and each in turn criti- 
cised. by Mr. Shaw. His criticisms, as usual, 
were constructive апа helpful. A number of 
charming slides of his own work were a striking 
testimony to the efficacy of his method of working, 
which, I understand, includes a new developer. 


The Newcastle Zone. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, one of the homes of the 
photographic industry, is somewhat singular in 
the fact that it shelters no really up-to-date 
photographic society, where amateurs may 
assemble for their mutual instruction and good 
comradeship, unless we include the Heaton 
Camera Club within its boundary. The latter, 
however, honestly and I believe capably endea- 
vours to supply the undoubted want. The head- 
quarters are situated at the east end of Byker 
Pridge, with a commodious dark-room open to 
members at all times. If the club is geographi- 
cally convenient to the Tynesiders resident in 
Newcastle, why not name it the Newcastle Camera 
Club, and all work to make it a powerful factor 
in society life? 


Stone Photographic Society. 


The annual meeting of the Stone and District 
Thretographic Society brought forth congratula- 
tions on the secretary’s report of work done for 
the year. The financial side was in a very satis- 
factory state, for, as the secretary said, they 
commenced the year with a deficiency, and had 
had a loss on the current year's exhibition, but 
bv а specia! fund, however, this had been cleared 
off. “ Ariel” has had experience of these special 
funds, and congratulates the members of the 
Stone Society on their generosity and enthusi- 
asm.» In future the society is to be known by 
the more simple title of ''Stone Photographic 
Societv.” А new name and a clean sheet. 


Busy Day at Bowes Park. 


The Bowes Park Photographic Society had a 
busy Saturday recently, for it is reported that 
Mr. H. A. Miles led them to Enfield, to study 
some features for record work. St. Andrew's 
Church was one of them, an edihce dating back 
several centuries before the Norman Conquest, 
demolished ‘und rebuilt several times. Enfield 
Palace, where Sir Walter Raleigh laid his cloak 
in the mud for Elizabeth to walk over, was also 
interestingly described. Later, we learn, the 
photographers of Bowes Park went to a concert 
and the presentation of the Philp testimonial at 
Russell Square. 


Ealing Opens the Session. 


Ealing Photographic Society аге looking 
forward to an interesting session, which was 
opened by Mr. G. B Clifton, who said compli- 
mentary things about the society, and parti- 
cularly two of its members, who have achieved 
recent success at an exhibition. Slides from the 
Affiliation prints for 19cg filled the bill for the rest 
of the evening. 


Bedford Wants New Members. 


The affairs of the Bedford Camera Club have 
been put upon a good basis, and the prospects 
of the winter session are rosy. At the first 
meeting the secretary (Mr. C. E. Craddock) read 
out quite a long list of new members, and still 
with an unquenchable thirst cried for more. He 
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NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


appealed to those present to each induce one 
new member to join, and offered lurid prospects 
of a clubroom all to themselves if they did so. 
Secretaries don’t like disappointing. 


The "Leather Town." 


The secretary of the Walsall Photographic 
Society says: ''As this is a ' Leather Town,’ we 
are sending out our syllabus in a very neat little 
leather case, which we are charging the members 
cust price." The idea is a good one, for it will 
keep the syllabus in good condition, and is handy 
for reference. '' Ariel" must see to being put 
оп the “free list” at Walsall. 


Pictures for Nothing. 


A whist drive commences the session of the 
Warrington Photographic Society on October 18th. 
A very popular feature at all the latest func- 
tions of this kind has been the giving of pictures 
by some of the best pictorialists of the society 
as prizes. Thev are appreciated infinitely more 
than the usual “ whist drive prizes," and once 
more the committee have been fortunate enough 
to secure suffcicnt pictorial contributions. 


New Rooms at Otley. 


The Otley Camera Club initiated their winter 
session with a ''smoker," under the genial presi- 
dency of Mr. F. Fearnley. There was a good 
attendance of members, and a pleasant evening 
was spent. I note from the syllabus that the 
club has removed Из headquarters ќо the 
Recreation Hall in Otley, a place eminently suit- 
able for the purpose, and with plenty of room 
for extension of the society. А new secretary, 
Mr. J. H. Holmes, has been appointed, who may 
be trusted to stir up some enthusiasm, whilst. Mr. 
stancliffe, the past secretary, has reverted to the 
position of chancellor of the exchequer. 


Swansea Camera Club. | | 


The annual meeting of the Swansea Camera 
Club was recently held in their lecture room, when 
the balance sheet and secretary’s report was dis- 
cussed and adopted. The followin officers were 
elected for the ensuing year:— resident, Mr. 
С. А. Seyler; vice-presidents, Messrs. P. 
Courtois, A. G. Fleming, J. Dyer Lewis and 
C. H. Quick; committee, Messrs. Hugh Taylor. 
W. Gwynne, A. J. Richards, H. J. S. Thomas, 
T. D. Cullis, and T. J. Evans; secretary, Mr. 
B. A. Willett; assistant secretary and. treasurer, 
Mr. J. P. Robinson ; lanternist, Mr. F. Lacey. 


South Essex Camera Club. 


At the last meeting of the South Essex Camera 
Club, Mr. C. Wille gave a lecture on the gum- 
bichromate process. Mr. Wille is one „of the 
“ men we may expect to hear of," and his hints 
аге valuable. He uses all and any. kind of 
paper, but always is it a good мале соаї, 
using agar-agar. is pigments (black, browns, 
yellow, red, and white) are the powdered variety, 
and he does not recommend tubes ог cakes. 
The gum must be in the form of “ tears,” and 
not in powder form, as this latter is generally 
adulterated. The gum solution should be strong 
(6 oz. gum to to oz. water), and preliminary trials 
should be made to determine the amount of pig- 
ment needed. Mr. Wille stated that 1 part pig- 
ment to 4 parts gum might be taken as a stan- 
dari ratio, but this should be diverged from to 
suit individual cases. The strength of the 
bichromate solution has no effect on the colour, 
but renders the grain of the print finer, as it is 
used stronger. Coating should be done with a 
stiff hoghair brush, followed b long’ rapid 
strokes with a badger softener. ith regard to 
printing, two actinometers are needed, with 
P.O.P. as a guide. The print should then be 
floated on cold water face downward, and later 
local work may Бе done with spray or brush. 
Mr. Wille did not recommend warm water, and 
said that if a prolonged immersion in cold water 
would not bring out the image, a new print 
should be made. 
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BLACKENING IRON ENLARGING LANTERN. 


The worker frequently finds that the 
enlarging apparatus or optical lantern if 
made of Russian iron has become tarnished, 
spotty, or rusty. A method of renovating 
this is to paint the metal over with butter of 
antimony, and polish off, repeating the pro- 


cess if necessary. Another method that is 
recommended is to mix the following : — 
Ferric sulphate .......:.......... I OZ. 
Ws ФРУ: Sosa I OZ 
Hydrochloric: acid) 22e 12 OZ 
Dissolve, and add— 
ОА ИНЕТЕ ЗНАЯ WAT HB imas. 12 OZ. 


Rub this well into the metal, and when dark enough, dry off 
with fine sawdust, and then rub with linseed oil. 


WARM BROWN TONES ON LANTERN PLATES. 

For the production of slides, both by contact and reduction, 
many workers prefer to use the rapid variety of lantern plates 
instead of the slow or “ gaslight " kind. The latter are specially 
adapted for the production of warm tones, but the following 
formula will also give very effective warm sepia and brown 
tones on the rapid plates : — 

(1)— Pyro 


.— ASA VzRe du vi ee a iub К RS a 120 gr. 
SSPE OP сое ЗВЕРЯ ВОРОГИ I OZ. 
WINE чел азрак ААда айыылы Ыйла 20 OZ. 

(2.—AÀmmonium carbonate -................................. 230 gr 
CRI DOMUI зл ейдана сыйы colon ы rout lun 190 gr 
Ammonium НОЕ: сори ses eras еа i 150 gr 
о p Кан a а ыры 20 OZ 


With a normal exposure, equal parts of Nos. 1 and 2 mixed will 
give a fine brown image. If the exposure 15 increased, the 
developer must be diluted, and an extra quantity of ammonium 
bromide added. This will produce light brown and reddish 
tones. Development will, however, take longer. 


A ONE-SOLUTION DEVELOPER F OR BROMIDE PAPER 
THAT WILL KEEP. 

А developer for bromide paper that will keep is simple to 
use, and, moreover, gives fine black tones with good gradations ; 
it can be made as follows :— 

Metol 


E T EET PETERE С КЕТТ 32 gr. 
о РОО айаны ыды ады, 120 gr 
SPOS BÉ e: MEOE E A 2 02 
САРОПО О, оао нем 1j OZ. 
то per cent. bromide of potas...................... 80 minims. 
ШО ЖШН. о нь 20 02. 


For use, dilute 1 part above with 4 parts water. 


PLATINUM TONING OF BROMIDE PRINTS. 
The following bath will give excellent sepia tones with 


bromide prints made on any make of paper. It is not suitable 
for gaslight prints. 


Potassium chloroplatinite 


И ONIS 12 gr 
СИН: abloNNDE "анана иын a ыа ree od 6 a 
RAMEN MOU, синеди ане ina ИЕ 54 gr 
И a 6 oz. 


It is necessary for the bath to be freshly made up, preferably 
from stock solutions. The high lights become slightly stained, 
but this will not detract from the effect. If a colder sepia tone 
is required, with absence of the staining referred to, add 
3o minims то per cent. solution potassium to the formula. The 
prints should be well washed after toning. 
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The South London Photographic Society had an excursion to 
Westminster on Saturday of last week. The hon. excursion 
secretary, Mrs. Katie Whiles, was the leader, and some thirty 
members met at the Boadicea statue. Permission had been 
granted to phctograph in Dean's Yard and the Cloisters. The 
result of a delightful afternoon will probably be seen on Decem- 
ber 5, when the members compete for the challenge shield pre- 
sented by Dr. A. В. Е. Evershed for members’ pictures made 
between January 1, 1910, and November 30, 1910, within a four- 
mile radius of Charing Cross. The hon. sec., Mr. H. Wright, 
180, Friern Road, East Dulwich, will be pleased to hear of any- 
one wishing to become a member of the South London Photo- 
graphic Society. 
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The Camera Club.—It must be a source of great satisfaction 
to those who have worked so hard to bring the Camera Club to 
its present pass of comfort and completeness to find that 
members are joining from all parts of London and the provinces, 
and even from abroad. While the club is replete with up-to-date 
apparatus, so that the worker may pursue his hobby under the 
best conditions, it is worthy of note that the social element is 
always to the fore. 

Change of Address.—Mr. F. G. Issott, secretary of the Leeds 
Camera Club, has removed to Fearnville Park, Roundhay, 
Leeds. 

Sidcup Camera Club.—The hon. secretary of this club informs 
us that his address in future will be * Halewood,” Station Road, 
Sidcup. 

Watford Photographic Society.—Mr. Н. С. Trayfoot, 11, 
Kingsfield Road, Oxhey, Watford, has been elected hon. secretary 
of the society. 

“А, P. and P. N.” Competitions.—Any reader who failed to 
see last week's A. P. AND P. М. is referred to advt. page xxi. 
in the present issue for particulars of outstanding competitions, 
and a final entry form for the Lantern Slide Competition which 
closes on October 22. 

Photographic Classes and Lecture Courses will be held during 
the winter at the School of Technology, Sackville Street, Man- 
chester. The courses include practical instruction in pure and 
applied photography. Copies of the syllabus can be obtained 
on application to the principal at the school. 

United Stereoscopic Society.—At the annual meeting of this 
society Dr. S. Walshe Owen was re-elected president, Mr. A. T. 
Mole vice-president, Mr. A. J. Snow secretary, and Mr. G. W. 
Stannard assistant secretary. Messrs. F. Low, H. A. Miles, and 
W. Reynolds were also elected to the committee. 


Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society have рге- 
pared an attractive programme for the coming session. A 
special feature are the fortnightly one-man shows of work by 
members of the society. Particulars as to membership may be 
obtained from the secretary, Mr. C. W. Leake, 2a, Dulverton 
Road, Leicester. 

An Electrical Exhibition.—Messrs. Benetfink and Co., of 
Cheapside, are holding an exhibition of electrical apparatus and 
accessories at their show-rooms. There is a photographic de- 
partment, in which may be seen demonstrated some of the ways 
in which electricity may be utilised to considerable advantage 
by the amateur photographer. Any readers who may be in the 
neighbourhood of Cheapside during the next week or two would 
doubtless find a visit to this exhibition of much interest. 


Croydon Camera Club.—New members will be well looked 
after this session, the programme being so arranged that alter- 
nate demonstrations will deal with elementary matters, such as 
bromide enlarging, printing, transparency making, enlarged 
negatives, etc. Monthly displays of prints will also be a fea- 
ture, and discussions and free criticisms will be invited, so that 
prospects look exciting for the club. The secretary is Mr. W. H. 
Claypoole, B.A., 63, Elmwood Road, West Croydon. The 
club’s address is 128a, George Street, Croydon, close to East 
Croydon Station. 


The Pencil that Points the Way.—Kingsway will soon be one 
of the show places of the Metropolis—a street of handsome 
buildings, and a thoroughfare so wide that the visitor who has 
not been to town for a year or two will wonder if he is in a new 
London. А new business centre has sprung up here, where 
modern business men can cope with the demands of business in 
modern business buildings. As we write, another new struc- 
ture is rapidly nearing completion. It is to be the London home 
of the ** Koh-i-Noor Pencil and Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen" 
—two products with world-wide fame. The building is appro- 
priately named “ Koh-i-Noor House," and its erection has been 
necessitated by the constant expansion of trade in the goods 
mentioned. The work has been carried out by Mr. James Car- 
michael, of Wandsworth, from the design of Messrs. J. S. 
Gibson, Skipworth, and Gordon, architects, of 5, Old Bond 
Street, W.; the carving is by Mr. Gilbert Searle. Messrs. L. 
and C. Hardtmuth, the world-renowned pencil manufacturers, 
are to be congratulated upon having secured such an excellent 
site, and on the palatial-building soon to be occupied. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


selection of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. { 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
CRITICISM,:and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
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queries from our correspondents of 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


ADVICE, 


Gress 2%, ; | Page (ты and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 


are legibly written. 
sent In every case (not for publication). 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 
marked 


Тик AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, сә, Long Асте, 
“ Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Retouching Bromide Enlargements 

I wish to retouch some bromide enlarge- 

ments. Will you please say what black and 
what grey to use? W. W. 

Perhaps you do not know that there is 

a special kind of crayon pencil in cedar, 

viz., the negro pencil, made by Messrs. 


Hardtmuth, in various degrees of 
hardness costing about three-pence 
each. The same firm also put up 


black chalk crayons in  ever-pointed 
holders, similar to the ordinary retouching 
pencils. These things may beobtained from 
Messrs. Houghtons, 88, High Holborn, 
or any up-to-date photographic dealer. If 
you prefer to use a brush and pigment 
you can use lamp-black and temper this 
with a suspicion of Chinese white for the 
grey parts, but you will probably find the 
above-named crayons the quickest, easiest, 
and most satisfactory to use. 


Mercurial Intensification. 
I have obtained some mercurial intensifier 
from ——, but it will not work. Can you 
say why? Can you also say what is the best 
intensifier to use, and how to use it? 
T. S. (Walthamstow). 
We certainly cannot say why your in- 
tensifier did not work. It may be due to 
the solution or to half-a-dozen different 
things which you may possibly have done. 
It is therefore no use our trying to make 
blind guesses. But we can say that if you 
use any of Burroughs, Wellcome’s tabloid 
intensifier, you may rely on the tabloids 
being all right, and if you follow the in- 
structions you can hardly go wrong. As 
to which is the Jest intensifier. Who shall 
settle this vexed question? We give you 
three good methods from which you may 
take your choice :—(1) Water 20 oz., mer- 
curic chloride (otherwise corrosive subli- 
mate, a powerful poison, to be most.care- 
fully kept out of harm’s way) 4 02. Аз 
this dissolves somewhat slowly it is meces- 
sary to shake the bottle frequently at in- 
tervals. Allow any sediment їо settle. 
Pour out enough to cover the plate to 
depth of about 4 inch. Rock the dish con- 
taining plate frequently. When the nega- 
tive has bleached so that it looks white 
from the glass side, wash it well in a 
gentle stream of water for not less than 
half an hour, or give it half a dozen bath 
changes of five minutes each. Then take 
water 2 0z., strong liquid ammonia то to 
15 drops. Apply this to the bleached 
plate, and let it act until the plate is 
darkened right through the film. This 


London, W.C., and 


may take perhaps ten minutes. Rinse the 
plate and set it up to dry. The mercury 
solution used for bleaching may be put 
back into the stock bottle, well shaken, 
and allowed to stand and get clear before 
use again. (2) Water 5 02., soda sulphite 
(crystals) 1 oz. When dissolved add mer- 
cury iodide 24 gr. Immerse the plate in 
this until it turns a tawny or rusty brown. 
Wash it for ten minutes. Then apply 
some of your usual negative developer for 
ten minutes, again wash it for ten minutes, 
and then dry the plate. This stock 
solution may ibe used over and over 
again, until it is exhausted and ceases to 
act. Mercuric iodide costs 1od. or 13. per 
ounce, but as one only uses a small quan- 
tity at a time, half an ounce will last 
one long enough for one to forget what it 
cost. (3) Water то oz., potass. bichro- 
mate тоо gr., hydrochloric acid 50 min. 
Bleach the plate in this and then wash it 
in water until the yellow stain is removed. 
Then apply a normal developer, such as 
amidol, rodinal, metol-quinol. This gives 
a considerable degree of strength, and 
therefore is best fitted for very feeble 
negatives. 
Various Queries. 
Where can I get information about (1) 
stereoscopic work, (2) Jank development, 
(3) cinematograph photography and pro- 
jection? С. Е. W. (Wakefield). 
(1) (а) “ Stereoscopic Photography," 
“ Photo-miniature," No. s. (b) Ditto, by 
Drouin. (2) See article on this subject in 
our issue, rgth July, 1910o, page 64. (3) 
“ The Modern Bioscope Operator," pub- 
lishers, Ganes, Ltd. You might advan- 
tageously join one of е postal 
stereoscopic societies. 


Photographing Bric-a-brac. 

I am chiefly interested in old furniture, silver 
jewellery, etc." My camera is quarter-plate. 
I use ordinary plates. Would a telcphoto 
lens make it easier to focus small things? I 
find that if I put my camera near an object, 
e.g., a chair, so as to get a large-scale 
picture, the legs are out of proportion. I am 
quite ignorant as to the science of optics 
and lenses. Would а colour-screen help, 
etc.? N. C. (Stafford). 


A telephoto addition would not make 
it easier to focus, but would enable you 
to get a larger scale picture without 
approaching the camera to the object, and 
so would give you better perspective. 
Probably the best kind of telephoto lens 
in your case would be an Adon, as you 
would not be requiring a very high degree 
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of enlargement. If you place a small bit of 
bold printed matter (such as you may 
find among our advertisement pages) on 
the object, you will find this a consider- 
able aid in focussing. Take care to remove 
this bit of printed matter before making 
the exposure. You should most certainly 
use ortho. plates, with the colour screen 
recommended by the maker of the plates. 
They will give a much better idea of rela- 
tive light and shade relationships. The 
best of all are panchromatic plates with a 
screen, but as these require to be de- 
veloped practically in darkness, you had 
better not attempt the panchromatic plates 
until you have had some little practice 
with orthochromatic plates, which may 
be developed in a dim red or “ safe 
green ” light. 


Enlarging Box 

How can I make a box enlarger for enlarging 

quarter to whole plate? What focal length of 

lens do you suggest? 

D. C. M. D. (London, N.W.). 

Make a box of thin wood or stout mill- 
board in the shape of a truncated pyra- 
mid, the small end taking the quarter- 
plate negative and the large end the whole- 
plate piece of paper. The length of the 
box will depend on the focal length of the 
lens. Anything between 4 and 6 inches 
focal length would be suitable. By way 
of example, suppose it to be 6 inches, then 
the distance from negative to lens will be 
rj times focal length, 7.¢., 9 inches, and 
the distance from lens to enlargement will 
be 3 times focal length, г.с., 18 inches; 
зэ the total length will be 27 inches. 
These quantities will probably require a 
very slight adjustment, which you can only 
make by fixing a negative at one end, a 
piece of ground glass at the other, and 
then shifting the lens until you get sharp 
definition. 


Exposure Table. 
In using your exposure table what allowance 
should be made for the greater efficiency of 
a focal-plane shutter? 
A. W. T. (Bedford Park). 
It is generally reckoned in a rough and 
ready way that the focal-plane shutter is 
about one-third more efficient than the 
ordinary between-lens shutter. That is to 
say, one-tenth second with between-lens 
shutter is roughly equal to one-fifteenth 
second with focal-plane. But as it is 
advisable to keep on the side of full rather 
than minimum exposure, it would be as 
well to use your focal-plane speeds accord- 
ing to the times indicated in the tables. 


Lens Query. 
The 6-inch lens of my camera has a lever and 
scale of (I presume) yards. If I set the lever 
to 3 (1.е., the hyperfocal distance for a 6-incb 
lens and F/32), I suppose I should get sharp 
definition from half this distance to infinity ; 
but if I used a larger stop at the same dis- 
tance, would the image be more and more 
blurred the larger the stop? 
W. Е. О. (Mullion). 
We are not quite sure that we grasp the 
point of your query, but presume that you 
set your focussing scale to 3 yards, f.e., 
9 feet, and use different stops? With F/32 
the practical range would be for say 5 feet 
to infinity, but with let us say F/16, the 
range would be 6 to 20 feet, while with 
F/8 it would be about 8 to 12 feet. Also 
the larger the stop the less sharp would 
be the object situated 9 feet away. 
Nevertheless, it is quite possible that with 
F/8, or even a larger stop, the objects 
д feet away would be quite as sharp as 
you required. Thus one may say that 
opening out the stop chiefly affects depth 
of field. 
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Breaking the Shock. 


Of all the trade 
papers, the one which is 
most interesting to the 


general reader is pro. 
bably the Draper's 
Record, which blos- 
somed out the other 


day with nearly five pages urging the use of the camera in 
promoting the drapery business. Easily enough done, you 
say; allow a ten per cent. discount off the bill of your 
best-fitting customer, and get her to pose for you and 
illustrate your catalogue. My dear reader, do not be so 
obvious. There are a dozen pictures accompanying this par- 
ticular article, and all of them are in the characteristically 
flowing style of Elwin Neame, and although Oxford Street is 
hardened to much I cannot think that these loose classical 
costumes will gain favour for daily wear. Nevertheless, these are 
the kind of catalogue illustrations that are desirable, according to 
the writer of the article, because a pictorial cover rather than an 
illustration of an actual garment is needed to break the shock 
of the business proposition. I dare say there is a good deal of 
truth in this, but if a lady is induced to buy an expensive fur 
after looking at a picture of a flimsy affair in chiffon, why 
should not house-agents adorn their list of country residences 
with Whitehead’s “ Moorland Cot," and solicitors’ memoranda 
be softened down by Keighley's * Law Courts >? 


Confusion of Tongues. 


The word “ radiogram " is spotted over the messages which 
the Madrid correspondent of the Daily Telegraph has been 
sending about the affair in Lisbon. It means, of course, a wire- 
less message, but hitherto the words “ radiogram " and “ radio- 
graph " have been the exclusive property of the X-ray workers. 
On the face of it, it is difficult to say why Marconi has not as 
good a title to the word as Róntgen, and anyhow the word 
“ radiograph " was never quite distinctive enough for an X-ray 
picture, the idea of * ray-writing " being equally applicable to 
the ordinary photograph. It is to be hoped that it will not be 
left for a single word to stand for two things as diverse as a 
wireless wire and the result of an X-ray exposure. It would be 
very dreadful if something about a radiogram of a bullet in the 
tibia were to be transformed by а sub-editor into а wireless 
message that there was heavy fighting on the Tiber. 


What Luck! 


A feature of a recent function at the London Guildhall in 
connection with the Institute of Journalists was a series of 
lecturettes on “ The Camera in Modern Journalism." Fifty 
wonderful slides were shown, each of which had appeared first 
of all in an enterprising illustrated daily, and while the audience 
looked at them the lecturer explained what they were—wh:-h 
was very necessary in some cases. Our reporter has a reputa- 
tion for accuracy, but on reading the thing a second time it 
strikes us as possible that he may have failed to have gathered 
the drift of the remarks here and there. However, here is his 
transcript : 

“ The first slide, said the lecturer, is а good illustration of 
the way in which ill-luck sometimes dogs the footsteps of the 
Press photographer. It shows the bombardment of the Royal 
Palace at Lisbon. The picture obtained is sufficiently remark- 
able to constitute a scoop ; nevertheless, if only the photographer 
had stood a little further forward his result would have been 
even more sensational. Of course, in that case both he and his 
camera would have been directly in the line of fire; but that is 
a detail, and this unfortunate member of our staff has been 
worrying his heart out ever since because he was not enter- 
prising enough to take up the more forward position." 

(At this point the Lord Mayor, who has his feelings, was 
Observed to shed a tear.) 

“ Тһе next view also illustrates the contrariness of fate. Tt 
is the first photograph to have been taken from an airship. И 
was taken two days before the aviator lost his life. Originally 
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it was intended that the photographer should шаке he 
on the very day that proved to be the fatal one for t ea 
but his persistence was such that the aviator had to take B 
two days earlier. We shed bitter tears when his р cture 
in, for we realised that had he waited, and ascended, or rather 
descended, with the aviator on the fatal day, his pictures would 
have had a unique interest. True, he might have suffered e 
inconvenience, but he and every member of our staff says, * i 
man does not matter ; the picture’s the thing.’ At present the 
photographer is in a nursing home, where he bewails e 
ally his hard fate at having missed this most wonderful о 
SCOOPS.” | | 

(А City alderman was here heard to whisper anxiously to his 
neighbour, “ Did he say scallops? ’’) 


“ But occasionally, my Lord Mayor, the Pressman is rewarded 
by some real good fortune. One of our men was in the wreck 
of a North Sea steamer two years ago. ‘ Here's luck! ’ he said, 
as he rushed about the flooding and swaying deck. He was so 
busy taking pictures that he never noticed the lifeboat until it 
was pushing away from the wreck, and then he flung his camera 
upon the knees of the rescued ones and died like a man and a 
Press photographer. So that you see, my Lord Mayor, that 
although fortune is a fickle jade, she does smile sometimes upon 
the plucky Pressman.” 


(Great cheers from Gog and Magog.) 


The Application. 


The editor is puzzled by the receipt of the following lines 
instead of the usual poem this week. He can only think that 
they are intended for Messrs. Pathé or Mr. Urban and that by 
enclosing them in the wrong envelopes our poet has sent his 
usual effusion to them and his application to us. He imagines 
that the versifier has seen the statement in the Sphere that 
" Ihe factories of cinematograph films produce really remark- 
able things, and for this purpose they employ their own goets.” 
The editor is sure that many readers will join him in the hope 
that our promising contributor may be successful. 


Honoured sir, 
My age is five. 
I can rhyme, as this bears witness. 
“ A. P." readers just alive 
Can declare about my fitness. 


When I start on grinding verse 
It may take a droll complexion, 

Melt in love or hiss in curse, 
Always at the film's direction. 


When my Muse is at your beck, 
Rhyming’s easy—don't I know it? 
Please engage me. Your’s respeck, 
JOHNNY GRINDER 


(* A. P." poet). 


Terms of Subscription for '' The Amateur Photographer and Photo- 
graphic News," sent post free on date of publication. 


United Kingdom... Six months, ss. sd. Twelve months, ros. rod. 
Canada ٠۰۰ وو‎ » 13S. 
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Lesson. 
Za AST week we left the lan- 
№ tern slide set up to dry, and 
to-day we have to consider 
the method of touching up 
and finishing it off, so 
that it may be handled 
without damage, and placed 
in the lantern without injury from the 
heat of the lamp or other illuminant. 
lt is a good plan first of all to care- 
fully examine the slide, by looking 
through it at a sheet of clean white 
blotting paper laid on the table near 
the window. 

Sometimes a slide which appeared all 
right when wet is too heavy when dry, 
and may need a little reducing. We do 
not advocate much modification of lan- 
tern slides, and if reduction is neces- 
sary the hypo and ferricyanide reducer 
will in most cases answer every require- 
ment. А то per cent. solution of hypo 
is required, and а то per cent. solution 
of potassium ferricyanide. The reduc- 
tion may be effected in two ways. 

Clearing the Image. 

If the slide is a little muddy—in other 
words, if the high lights seem to need 
clearing a little, so that the slide 15 
brightened up—you may use 2 02. of the 
hypo solution with 2 drams of the 
ferricyanide solution added immediately 
before use. , This strength will work 
rapidly, and the slide should be soaked 
in water for five minutes before apply- 
ing the reducer, so that even action 
may be ensured. Pour the reducer over 
the slide in a clean dish, rock for five 
seconds, remove the slide, and imme- 
diately rinse it under the tap, and then 
examine it. If insufficiently reduced 
return it to the dish, and rock for 
another five seconds, and so on. Do 
not examine the plate until it has been 
rinsed, or uneven action will be almost 
certain. 


Reducing the Slide. 

If the slide is not muddy, but a trifle 
too dark—that is, both high lights and 
shadows too dark—more even reduction 
is obtained by first soaking the slide 
in the hypo solution for five minutes, 
then returning the hypo to the measure 
and adding to it 30,minims of the ferri- 
cyanide solution, and applying this to 
the plate, rocking, rinsing, and examin- 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ing in just the same way as before. 
When the slide has been sufficiently re- 
duced, it must be washed for fifteen 
minutes in running water, wiped with 
the wet cotton wool, and again set up to 
dry. Let us give you a word of caution 
with regard to slides which have been 
reduced with this reducer. 

The film of a slide is always shinier 
than the film of a dry-plate negative, 
but the ferricyanide reducer makes it 
shinier still (just as it does an ordinary 
negative), and it is easy to mistake the 
film side for the glass side. So take 
care when subsequently binding up 
that you put the right side against the 
mask. 

Retouching. 

And now to the spotting. Of course, 
you are always careful when loading 
vour dark slides to give your plates each 
a smart tap on the back with your 
knuckle, so that any particles of dust 
are dislodged ; or, holding the plate ver- 
tically, you may tap its edge on the top 
of your bench or table. These methods 
are better than dusting with a brush 
or velvet pad. Care in this way pre- 
vents pinholes, and so does a frequent 
dusting out of dark slides and camera. 
But, in spite of all care, pinholes will 
occur occasionally, and they have to 
be spotted in the negative. These spots 
appear in the slide as clear transparent 
spots, and they must be filled up so as 
not to show. Nothing better can be 
used for this spotting than a fine short- 
haired sable brush with Indian ink. 

The secret of successful spotting is to 
have the ink as dry as possible on the 
brush, and to apply it to the defect in 
tiny stippling touches. If the colour is 
too watery it will run over the edges of 
the tiny spot, and produce a mark more 
apparent than ever. If the ink is too 
dry it will not adhere to the film. It 
is a good plan to have five or six dif- 
ferent depths of ink on a china palette 
or a saucer, and to have them all dry. 
Then the brush may be moistened ‘n 
the mouth, and colour taken from a 
patch of the correct depth on the 
palette, using, of course, the palest for 
light parts, and the deepest for the 
shadows. If in your first attempts vou 
make a smeary mess, simply soak the 
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slide in water again, once more wipe 
gently with the wet cotton wool, and 
dry again. 
Hardening and Varnishing the 
: Film. 


When the slide is spotted it should 
be varnished, in order to prevent the 
gelatine film from absorbing moisture, 
for if the gelatine is at all moist the 
heat of the lantern will almost certainly 
cause it to melt and run, very slightly 
perhaps, but quite enough to spoil the 
slide. If you do not varnish the slides 
it is a good plan to give them five 
minutes in a bath of 

Photo formalin ............ I OZ. 
Water сени 9 92. 
before placing them up to dry. This 
hardens the gelatine, and to some ex- 
tent prevents it absorbing moisture, and 
it also renders the gelatine insoluble, 
so that it prevents it running at all 
when the slide becomes heated. Of 
course, the formalin bath is given be- 
fore the spotting is done. However, if 
you elect to varnish the slide, you must 
first thoroughly dry it. A good way 
is to place a number of slides in a rack 
in front of the fire. When the slides 
feel warm to the hand you may be 
pretty sure there is no moisture left in 
the films. There are several special var- 
nishes for slide work, and either a hot 
or a cold varnish may be used. After 
varnishing, the slides should be left to 

thoroughly harden before binding. 
The Cover Glass. 

In the meantime you may get the 
cover glasses well cleaned, though it is 
only necessary to clean one side. The 
glasses, as bought, are usually free 
from dirt, but need polishing up. 
Nothing is better for removing finger 
marks, etc., than 

Methylated spirits ............ 2 Oz. 

Ten per cent. ammonia ...... 2 Oz. 


Put the clean duster to the neck of the 
bottle, and turn the bottle up. You will 
get a moistened pad which you rub on 
the glass, then polishing off with a 
clean, fluffless duster. Set the cleaned 
glasses in a rack, the polished sides 
away from you. 

We may now return to the slides. 
When vou have prints to mount, you cut 
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off the superfluous margins, and mount 

the print on a suitable mount. If you 

use а °“ slip-in " mount you do not trim 

the print, but the edges are covered up 

by the facing paper of the mount. 
Masks. 

The mask for the lantern slide is like 
this facing paper of the ** slip-in "' 
mount. It covers up the unnecessary 
or unwanted portions of the picture. 
Masks are made in certain standard 
sizes, and may be bought assorted, or 
in boxes all alike. Squares, circles, 
ovals, and such shapes as the dome top, 
cushion and rounded corners we advise 
you to leave severely alone. Not once 
in a hundred times are they suitable. 
The most usually convenient mask is 
one with a plain rectangular opening, 
about 23 by 13 or 2ğ by 11. 

Sooner or later, however, you will tire 
of having all your pictures of the same 
proportions. Your evening river scene 
perhaps will look better cut down to 
23 by 1. There are some excellent 
masks printed with white lines on one 
side and without any opening. Using 
these white lines to cut by, an opening 
of any desired size may be cut with a 
sharp-pointed penknife guided by a 
steel straight-edge. If you use these be 
careful to make a clean cut, and to get 
sharp clean corners. А sheet of stout, 
smooth strawboard is best to cut on, 
and the knife point must be kept very 
sharp indeed. Having cut the mask, or 
selected a suitable one, it is laid down 
on the film side of the slide, and a 
pclished cover glass is in its turn laid 
polished side down on the mask. The 
mask is thus tightly sandwiched be- 
tween the slide and the cover glass, and 
you will see that the film is perfectly 
protected from injury by friction or 
scratching. It is a good plan to get 
ready ten or a dozen, or even more of 
the slides in this way before commenc- 
ing to bind them, for binding is a more 
or less stickv operation. 

Binding Slides. 

The easiest way to bind slides (we 
will not say it is the best or quickest 
way for the experienced worker) is 
to cut the binding strip into short pieces, 
each about 3} in. in length, and to bind 
each edge separately. If you do all 
four edges together, keeping the bind- 


FAILURES IN MAKING 


HE following are some of the prin- 

cipal faults likely to occur in the 
production of prints on gaslight paper 
when made by beginners. 

I. The prints are of a rusty green 
colour. The cause of this is generally 
either that (a) the developer contains too 
much bromide, or (b) the developer has 
become exhausted through frequent use. 
In the case of (a) the remedy 1$ to give 
shorter exposures апа decrease the 
amount of bromide in the developer. In 
the case of (b) use fresh developer for 
every few prints. 

2. The print is covered with uneven, 
well-defined markings. The cause is 
that the print has not been covered 
quickly and entirely with the developer. 


(Supplement 2.) 


ing strip in one length, there is con- 
siderable risk of the gum or other ad- 
hesive drying before the binding is com- 
plete. 

Binding strips vary in quality, but 
we find that even the best stick better 
for a further application of some ad- 
hesive, and for adhering to glass we 
know nothing better than Higgins’ 
mounting paste. Take a smooth sheet 
of clean paper, an advertisement 
page of THE А.Р. AND P. М. answers 
very well, and lay on it, gummed side 
uppermost, the four lengths of binding 
strip placed about an inch apart, but 
side by side. Cover each of them thinly 
with the paste. 

Then take up a slide and its cover 
glass, and pinching them tightly to- 
gether with fingers and thumb press 
the edges exactly in the centre of the 
short length of pasted strip. Then lift 
up the slide and glass, and the strip 
should come with them, adhering to 
the edges of the two glasses. Now rest 
the opposite edge on the table and 
gently press the sides of the strip into 
contact with the sides of the glass. If 
a little paste squeezes out do not mind 
it, but if a good deal, it is an indication 
that you have applied too much paste 
to the strip. 

You will find that the strip cut to 
3ğ in. in length has stretched a little, 
and now reaches the full width of the 
slide, i.e., 31 in. It must not extend 
further than this, or loose ragged-look- 
ing corners will result. The opposite 
edge of the slide is next hound in the 
same way, and then the other two sides 
also. Before pressing the edge down 
on to the strip be sure that it is still 
covered with the moist paste. 

Sometimes when working in a warm 
room the paste dries rapidly. If this is 
the case apply a little more very thinlv. 
There are two things to be very careful 
about. First, the binding strip must be 
stuck firmly to the edges of the glasses. 
If only stuck to the sides, i.e., where 
it is turned over, it will cut through in 
time, as the corners of the glasses are 
usually verv sharp, and the cover glass 
will come off. Second, the slide and its 
cover glass must be pressed tightlv to- 
gether. As a matter of fact, unless thev 
are it is impossible to get the strip pro- 
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perly adherent to the edges. Binding 
is one of the little pieces of manipula- 
tion which require a good deal of dex- 
terity. It is easy when one has nimble 
fingers, and has just got the knack 
of doing it, and even then one needs to 
be in practice. А deft-fingered young 
girl usually binds slides very well and 
quickly. 
Titling and Spotting Slides. 

Titling and “ spotting '’ are two little 
matters very often neglected. “* Spot- 
ting " is esential if the slides are to be 
used in спе lantern with any degree of 
comfort. This is quite a different kind 
of spotting to that already done with 


the brush and Indian ink. That is taking 


out spots—this is applying spots. At the 
two top corners, when the slide is held 
up and examined with the picture right 
way on, two small round white spots 
must be applied. These spots may be 
purchased with the other things, and 
are very like confetti, gummed on one 
side, and somewhat smaller, about } in. 
in diameter. 

Titling is done in various ways. 
Some workers write on the black mask, 
using white ink. Others use masks 
white on one side, and write on the 
white side, placing that side against 
the cover-glass, of course. Others, 
again, place a label along the edge of 
the slide. This last method is handy 
when slides are stored in a box, but, un- 
fortunately, the labels are apt to come 
off. We prefer the one-side-white mask, 
or a small thin white label inside the 
cover-glass. { 

There are numerous little require- 
ments in slide making, as їп other 
work. You may use different colours of 
binding strip. Thus red for portrait 
slides, blue for seascapes and marine 
work generally, green for landscape, 
grey for architecture, and black for 
street scenes, enables you to sort out 
vour slides without loss of time if they 
have been mixed up at anv lantern 
show. | 

After you have done a little slide work 
by contact we will show you how slides 
may be made by reduction from vour 
larger negatives, and this may be done 
in one or two different ways bv artificial 
light, so that you can occupy your 
winter evenings with it. | 


GASLIGHT PRINTS—THEIR CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


Plenty of developer should be used, and 
the prints slipped straight under with one 
movement. Large prints should be 
soaked in water first, air-bells removed, 
and then flooded with the developer in 
опе direct sweep. 

3. The print has brown or yellowish 
stains. There are three possible causes— 
(a) the developer has become exhausted ; 
(b) development has been forced ; (c) in- 
complete fixing. The remedy for (a) is 
to change the developer frequently, or 
add fresh; for (b) give sufficient expo- 
sure, the correct exposure giving the best 
blacks with normal development ; for (c), 
keep prints on the move in the fixing 
bath to ensure complete fixation. 

4. The print is too flat and weak, or 
the high lights are grey or veiled. This 
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is due to one of the following causes:— 
(a) negative too thin and weak ; (b) paper 
has been fogged before or after expo- 
sure; (c) chemical fog through forced 
development; (d) developer too weak or 
lacking in bromide, or stale paper. The 
following are the remedies suggested :—{а) 
use the slow varieties of gaslight paper 
for thin negatives, and expose at greater 
distance from light; (b) because it is 
called “ gaslight" paper, and may be 
dealt with in gaslight, do not иппесес. 
sarily expose the paper to direct rays; 
(c) give full or sufficient exposure, and 
use fresh developer; (d) a few drops of 
то per cent. bromide in the developer will 
give clear prints with old paper, and 
produce cleaner prints generally with 
normal exposure. у 
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TAS. 
Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


7 CRITICISED: ° 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


p is rather a curious thing that we 

should so often associate places with 
Yet most of us do so whether we 
If the reader will take the 


people. 
know it or not. 
trouble to notice the faces of 
the visitors to any historic 
building as the " guide" is 
taking his batch of visitors 
round, he will notice how 
their faces light up if any per- 


sonal incident is mentioned 
connected with the арап- 
ment : * Here the author 


wrote his famous work," “И 
was in this room that the 
interview took place," etc. 
And if by good fortune the 
historic spot has been pre- 
served intact in its original 
form, then all the more 
interest attaches, for the very 
chairs and tables seem to 
help one to recall the past. 
This line of thought is 
prompted by illustration A, 
* Му Bedroom,” which seems 
at once to give one an idea 
of a person of neat and tidy 
habits, a lover of order, light, 
and simplicity. Its homely 
character at once engages our 
sympathy and gives us the 
useful suggestion that we 
need not go far afield for a 
camera subject when 


В.—Тне CORRIDOR. 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 


A.—My BEDROOM. 


the photography 
appetite is on us while some slight ail- 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. К. (backed); 
lens, single ; Stop, Fito ; timeofday, 11 a.m. June, 
decelorer, {mtcrial fyro-soda; printing process, 
Pagel self-toning. 


ment or weather vagary keeps us indoors. 

The reproduction scarcely does justice 
to the general good technical quality of 
the original print, which indicates a care- 


fully exposed and appropriately developed 
negative. But we notice a dark streak 
down the right margin, telling us 
that the draw-slide of the plate- 
holder was not pulled out quite far 
enough. There is also indication of 
light fog towards the right lowcr 
corner. 
As a composition, the subject 13 
rather too patchy—i.e., spotted and 


dotted about with a rather large 
number of small light objects. 
Hence we get the hint that while 


the room itself may appear neatly 
arranged, it by no means follows 
that the subject just as it is will 
afford a good composition. The 
fact is that in such a scene we sec 
the various objects more or less 
individually, as it were, and 
being near us they appear life- 
size; but in our photograph we 
have the scene as a whole, and 


the several objects are shown 
on a scale or size very much 
less than the objects them- 
selves. 


To meet a case of this kind one 
must do a little rearranging, with 
a view to grouping the lights and 
the darks together, and removing 
or putting into a shady corner the 
smaller bright obiects. 

In our second example, В. 
* The Corridor," we have a good 
illustration of the agreeable effect 
produced by a natural grouping 
of lights and darks, giving the 
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By Miss Dorothy West. 

Technical data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, 3 mins. ; lens, Beck 
R.R ; stop, Fit; time of day, 11.15 a.m., September; de: (орех, 
IM. Q ; printing process, PO.P., foncd. 
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picture that valued quality which artists 
call * breadth ’’—which, perhaps, тау 
best be described negatively as absence of 
spottiness or patchiness of scattered 
lights and darks. 

This subject presents very considerable 
difficulties, because here we have certain 
parts or objects very near the lens as 
compared with the more distant parts of 
the scene. The result is a twofold pro- 
blem, viz., depth of focus and perspec- 
tive. Ц is interesting to note that the 
negative was taken with a single lens and 
stop F/16. The original print shows good 
judgment as regards definition, but 
nothing can get us over the difficulty of 
the strongly accentuated perspective effect 
which makes one feel that the nearer parts 
are unduly large as compared 
with the more distant parts. 
One result is that this cor- 
ridor, at first glance, appears 
to be very much larger than 
it no doubt really is. The in- 
clusion of the nearest part of 
the floor has the further effect 
of giving the floor part a 
running-up-hill look. 

In our illustration C, which 
by chance happens to be the 
smallest of the three, though 
the original print is the 
largest of the group (6 by 44), 
we have an instance where 
the small edition is quite 
as successful as the original. 
The general absence of small 
objects and the open nature 
of the immediate foreground 
are both contributory factors 
in this result. The first thing 
that strikes one 1$ the rather 
too symmetrical arrangement 
of the subject matter, due to 
the camera having been 
placed too near the central 
part of the building. 

In a case of this kind we 
should have got a more interesting repre- 
sentation had the camera been moved a 
few feet to the right or left, and the lens 
pointed slightly towards the opposite 
corner. This would have given us a little 
more variety without inducing the un- 
pleasant effect so often resulting from a 
view taken with the lens pointing direct 
into one corner of the room. The expo- 
sure question is often a bit of a puzzle to 
the worker who has not yet accumulated 
а little experience, so it 1$ useful to com- 
pare the exposures of A and C as being 
good examples of fairly light interiors. 


By N. Bouchard, Jnr. 


C.—An INTERIOR. 

Technical data: Plate, тета! S.R. ; evfa- 
sure, O secs. ; lens, Beck Symmetrical: stop, КУ: 
time of day, noon, February; developer, fyre- 
seda. 
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SUNSHINE. 


Ву FuRLEY Lewis, F R P S. 
Fiom the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. 
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Ey C. Davip Kay. 
A CASTLE OF TOURAINE. 


= 9. ) 
c Society. (See article on B. Ф 
Куст the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. (See a? 
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The President's annual address from the chair, de- 
livered before the Royal Photographic Society on 
Tuesday, certainly struck ап 
LORDREDESDALE'S original note. Ме wonder 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. whether a similar subject has 
ever previously been brought 
before a photographic society. Не had been tempted, 
he said, to write a critique of the autumn exhibitions, 
but he refrained '' because of an obvious analogy 
between your pictures and babies. We all know that 
there is only one baby in the world, and every mother 
owns it. In the same way, there is only one picture, 
and every exhibitor is its author. Woe be to me if I 
should try to convince the mother of the inadequacy of 
her progeny.’’ Instead of doing so, he took us to the 
China of more than a thousand years ago, the land of 
rice paper, so called because rice has nothing whatever 
to do with its manufacture; then to Samarkand, the 
home of the first great paper industry; Bagdad, and the 
Caliph Haroun al Raschid, of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” 
who, it seems, had something to do with the develop- 
ment of the paper trade—all in the effort to trace for us 
the history of the commonest thing, except water, that 
the photographer uses, and never thinks about. 


e ge @ 


Lord Redesdale has been making himself acquainted 
with the recent work of two eminent Austrian scientists, 
Professors Karabacek and Wiesner, of 

THE HISTORY Vienna, who, working quite indepen- 
‘OF PAPER. dently, the one a distinguished Arabic 
scholar, and the other a no less famous 

microscopist, have arrived at identical and interesting 
conclusions with regard to the infancy of paper-making. 
His lordship gave a charming and, at times, a verv 
humorous summary of the history of paper, from its first 
mention in the year 650, when it is said to have been 
introduced as an article of commerce into Samarkand 
from China, up to the last years of the twelfth century, 
when the Crusaders lifted the veil of mystery from the 
manufacture, and the industry was established in 
Europe. Among other interesting conclusions was the 
statement that there is no proof that the Chinese ever 
put cotton to the purpose of paper-making; that the 
making of paper from rags was not an invention of the 


» 
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and EDITORIAL COMMENT Ё 


Chinese, but of the Persians or the Arabs, and that the 
sizing used by the Arabs in Bagdad was made of wheat, 
and in other places, Palestine, for instance, the roots of 
the asphodel were used as size. 
е È e 
We have recently received the winter syllabus of the 
Photographic Society of Ireland, and are glad to note 
that an interesting and instruc- 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC tive session is in store for our 
SOCIETY OF IRELAND. friends in the Irish capital. 
Situated as the Irish societies 
are, away from the immediate influence and helpfulness 
of federations and unions, it speaks well for this go- 
ahead society that it shows such sustained vitality and 
evidences of continued progress. The syllabus contains 
the titles of lectures contributed entirely by members of 
the society, and our experience of the meetings at the 
society’s excellent rooms at 35, Molesworth Street, 
Dublin, convinces us that the visitors to the lectures will 
be both edified, instructed, and entertained. Every 
photographer living in the neighbourhood should 
certainly become a member of the Photographic Society 
of Ireland. One evening a month is to be devoted 
entirely to the beginner, and this alone should mean a 
goodly infusion of new blood. At the opening meeting, 
on October 14, the president, Mr. T. Mason, gave an 
interesting account of his investigations into the ortho- 
chromatic properties of colour-correct plates. His 
results came as a surprise to many workers present. 
Those desiring to join the society should communicate 
with the hon sec., H. W. Segrave, 20, Kenilworth Road, 
Rathgar, Dublin. 
e BS Q 
We are glad to be able to record the election of Mr. 
J. B. B. Wellington to the presidency of the Photo- 
graphic Convention of the United 
THE P.C.U.K. Kingdom for the ensuing year. Few 
workers in the photographic world are so 
well known or have done so much to deserve recogni- 
tion as Mr. Wellington. Аз one of the pioneers of 
pictorial photography in this country, as one of the early 
members of the Linked Ring, as a regular exhibitor 
at the Salon and the Royal Photographic Society, as a 
chemical investigator and technical worker in photo- 
graphic research, and as a leading photographic manu- 
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facturer, Mr. Wellington has tasted the sweets of 
success in many capacities. Our readers do not need 
to be reminded of the splendid series of printing papers, 
plates, and films bearing Mr. Wellington’s name, and 
made by Messrs. Wellington and Ward. Their fame 
extends to every corner of the earth. The Convention 
has been wise in their choice of president for the 
Exeter meeting. It should prove an omen of success. 
The date of the meeting has been fixed for Julv 10 to 15, 
and the Barnfield Hall, Exeter, will be the Convention 
headquarters. А trade exhibition and a pictorial display 
will be arranged for, and the excursions already decided 
upon include—Totnes, the Dart and Dartmouth; а 
driving tour; Dartmoor and Lidford Gorge; and a steam- 
boat trip to Countess Weir and Topsham. 
$ & ё 
Signor Carlo Ваезе has considerably improved his photo- 
chemical sculpture process since he brought it before the 
Camera Club six vears ago. But the 
PHOTO- examples shown in the course of his recent 
SCULPTURE. demonstration before the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society—medallions in dull metal 
— were scarcely as beautiful as one might have expected 
from the name by which the process is graced. Critics 
were inclined to forget, however, that if one desires to 
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have relief in portraiture it must necessarily be at the 
cost of colour and of shade. The intermediate negatives 
were not forthcoming, but we imagine, from Signor 
Baese's description of his lighting arrangements, that 
they resemble the photographs of a statue. The process 
15 based on the well-known swelled gelatine method. But 
it is evident that ordinary methods of lighting would be 
fatal to the bas-relief character of the result in the nega- 
tive. The model is therefore illuminated on either side 
by two mirrors reflecting the light of a lantern, and, Бу 
means of a slide moving in tront of the lantern, the 
exposure is graduated from one to eight seconds. The 
lighting is always so arranged that it increases ог 
decreases along the axis of the objective itself. In this 
way a plate is obtained which is more or less transparent 
according to the greater or smaller relief of the various 
points of the model which it represents. А positive is 
taken and combined with the negative in such a manner 
as to retain the relief and eliminate the play of colour, 
and, by a process which was not described, metal 
replicas are obtained which reproduce all the fine detail 
of the gelatine. This bas-relief and plastic decoration 
has been intended to spread artistic feeling among all 
classes in Italy, and we understand that a firm is about 
to work the process in England. 


CAMERA CLUB REDIVIVUS. 


Opens with a Discussion on Art and Autochromy. 


HERE were old familiar faces everywhere on the evening 

of the 13th, when, with the Earl of Crawford presiding, 
the popular “evenings ” of a London Camera Club were re- 
newed after a gap of five years. General admiration was 
expressed for the tastefully furnished club-house in John Street, 
Adelphi, and every chair was filled, while many of the audience 
were standing. ‘The fly in the ointment was the lantern screen. 

It was a new idea to project the transparencies upon a surface 
of aluminium paint. And in the ordinary way such a surface 
greatly intensifies an image. Such autochromes as were shown 
on this occasion seemed to have been prepared so as to show to 
the best advantage on a burnished screen instead of a screen of 
dead white. But unfortunately the surface was very uneven. 
It was something like a map of Spain, and every autochrome 
suggested that mountainous ridges were traversing it at the 
same points. The screen came in for some equivocal compli- 
ments during the evening | 

Lord Crawford touched briefly upon the reasons which led to 
the disintegration of the old club. “ Members in those days 
thought it desirable to be able to feed at the club." This 
entailed a large staff of servants end an ample provisioning, 
even though, save on rare occasions, such as the nights devoted 
to very abstruse science, the attendance in the dining-room was 
small. The new club was treading a more simple path, with 
six servants instead of eighteen, and having two hundred 
members, with more coming along, faced the future with 
confidence. 

Mr. E. O. Hoppé then showed a hundred autochrome trans- 
parencies—the work of the members of the Photo Club of 
Vienna. Sixteen workers, including two ladies, were repre- 
sented in the display, the principal contributors being Löwy, 
Pichier, and Mayer. The effects of the last-named were nothing 
if not impressionistic, and were quite different from the others. 

In the course of an interesting discussion, Mr. S. M. Ward 
commented upon the overwhelming proportion of landscapes, 
the few flower studies, and the almost total absence of interiors 
and portraiture. Mr. J. C. Warburg pointed out that all the 
German schools specialised in landscape. In reply to the com- 
plaint of an artist who had said that everyone saw things 
differently, and that the autochrome did not render the colours 
of nature as Не saw them, Mr. Warburg asked why the artist 
did not see things differently from other people when they were 
projected on the flat. If he saw green as purple in the woods, 
surely he would see green as purple on the screen? - 

Mr. George Lambert, speaking as a painter and not as a critic, 
said that at an early age he purchased a camera for fifteen 
shillings, with a view to taking photographs of a model from 


whom he had been doing studies. To his intense surprise, the 
photographs he obtained had no resemblance at all to the 
studies of his own making. One friend consoled him by saying 
that the camera was cheap and unreliable. Another, more 
candid, said in a dull, hard voice that the camera was right. 
It had been ascribed to other painters, but he was the originator 
of the story—it was his actual experience—of the farmer who 
watched him sketching for some time, and then said, “ Did vou 
ever try photography? It's much quicker, and a jolly sight 
more like the place." Mr. Lambert made a generous acknow- 
ledgment of the help that photography had been to painting, 
particularly in the reproductions of the old masters. He was 
the happy possessor of some of these photographic reproduc- 
tions, and they afforded him both pleasure and assistance. 

Mr. Frederick H. Evans complained of the way in which 
autochromes were shown. Lanternists should beware of shift- 
ing the slides visibly before the audience. The lowering of the 
hood of the lantern projector just before each change of slides 
gave a momentary rest to the eye, which was then able freshly 
to appreciate the colour. 

Mr. С. A. Storey, A.R.A., said that it was impossible to pro- 
duce by painting the wonderful effects of sunshine that were 
rendered by photography. The painter too often represented 
sunlight by great blobs of paint which caught the eye down- 
wards, but in the results which had been shown the illusion of 
sunlight was perfect. He noticed in the autochrome records a 
diversity of tones. Some seemed to think that Nature had a 
blue tone, others that she had a brown tone. Here came in 
the individuality of the worker. The painter could not do a 
snapshot. The longer he worked upon his sketch the mor- 
beautiful his subject became. It seemed to grow out in front 
of him. What he saw on the instant was very different from 
what he saw later on. The snapshot gave the first surface, but 
the real beauty of Nature was in its infinity. What appeared in 
the first place a brown trunk became after a while purples and 
all sorts of colours. It was the long looking at Nature which 
gave the effect of mystery, whereas if the surface only were 
seen, it was seen and done with. Even in photography he 
thought that the long exposure gave a much more impressive 
picture than the snapshot. 

Mr. J. H. Knight found some difficulty in using the Watkins 
meter with this plate. His experience was that on a very dull 
day the autochrome was somewhat slower than the meter, and 
on a very bright day somewhat faster. We understand that a 
paper will shortly be read at the club setting forth the methods 
of working the autochrome which are followed by its finest 
exponents, the members of the Vienna Photo-Club. 
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CLUBS AS TRAINING 


га» CENTRES. э. 


Why all Photographic Workers 
should be Members. 


Gron: . 
^ it ITH the advent of the winter season 
Yi photographic societies turn over а 
new leaf, and regulated more or 
less by the fortune of the past twelve months are the 
hopes for the future. All anticipate a flattering increase 
in membership, and whilst the larger organisations are 
fairly well off as regards the membership roll, the influx 
of new members is in some of the weaker concerns a 
vital necessity if genuinely good work is to be done 
and matters are not to fall into a decline. There can be 
no gainsaying the fact that a few more enthusiasts 
amongst the ranks would considerably improve the 
status of many societies, and make them more enter- 
prising. With a not very lavish membership some 
clubs are afraid to stretch themselves much, and the 
failure to do this often leads to stagnation and apathy 
among the members, which, as we know, leads to other 

regrettable things. 

The value of combination has been emphasised too 
often to need much hammering at, and photographers 
cannot separate themselves from such a plain matter-of- 
fact assertion. Alone, even the most enthusiastic 
worker will, in time, be tempted to slacken in his 
efforts, and then, the first stage reached, the decline is 
apt to become rapid. There is, it is said, safety in 
numbers, and associated with other photographers the 
worker has his interest in photography, both from the 
technical and pictorial side, consistently maintained by 
reason of someone 
always bringing for- 
ward something that 
appeals to his sense 
of freshness. 

Club life, from a 
photographic sense, 
that is, is most com- 
mendable, as one can 
by varied ways“ re- 
ceive a most efficient 
training and escape 
some of the pitfalls 
which beset many who | 
proceed along the / 
lonely furrow. But = 
the greatest advan- 
tage of photographic 
clubs is that the 
numerous photo- 
graphic processes can 
be learned with less 
expenditure of time 
and money, which, by Bt) 
the way, is a very 
great desideratum | 
nowadays. This is ` 


| EVENING CALM. 
done through clubs 


having practical demonstrations, given by the 

most experienced of workers, on the best way of 
proceeding about the many branches of photo- 
graphy, by the exhibition of portfolios of prints, by the 
display of lantern slides, and, in summer, rambles in 
districts brimful of interest from both a nature and 
photographic standpoint. 

All clubs are ever willing and ready to welcome new 
members, and photographers, especially those in the 
smaller towns, should now take the opportunity of 
making one of the jolly company— photographers are 
invariably a happy lot when banded together—which 
forms the camera club or photographic society of their 
town. 

By so doing they will be well repaid. Their path will 
be smoothed by their new associates, and they will also 
have the satisfying knowledge that they are building up 
a society which is doing good in many ways. 

One of these, which is not generally recognised, is 
that of being able to deal with photographic processes 
with comfort in the workroom of the club—and most 
of the modern up-to-date photographic societies are 
equipped with workroom or dark-room. This leaves the 
house undisturbed, much to the great delight of the folks 
at home, who are generally in the position of the little 
boy who wanted both the penny and the sweets, but 
with this difference—they like to have the finished pro- 
ducts, but not what they call the ‘‘ sloppy ’’ business. 


г. «v 


Ру Јонн 2, MOREAU (Mexico). 


Awarded a prise in Selfridge s recent Photographic Competition, 
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This advantage is surely worth double the reasonable 
membership fee charged ! 

The value of a good practical demonstration cannot 
be over-estimated, as at it hints can be picked up that 
are not readily obtained otherwise. Also, it is surely 
worth while to see the things done at first-hand, instead 
of going all through the costly process of gaining ex- 
perience without outside help. Left to himself a 
worker will fall into a certain groove and stay there 
because he has had no one to show him the way of 
escape. 

It is surprising the progress amateurs make when 


mA 


tioned that it is convenient to use the expression “ finish- 

ing the rint ” for all such operations as are done to or 
on the print itself, e.g., spotting, rubbing down, varnishing, 
trimming, etc., and to use the phrase ‘‘ finishing the pic- 
ture " for the subsequent operation of mounting, framing, 
hanging, and so on. 

For the moment we may presume that the print has been 
finished, and trimmed in such a way that the cut edges of 
the paper do not show the fine white or light lines which 
all too frequently catch the eye, to the detriment of the 
general effect. . 

Now, there are three main considerations with regard to 
the choice of the mount, viz. : 

(1) Its size, including proportion of the length to breadth. 

(2) Its tone (lightness or darkness, apart from colour), 
and its surface texture (roughness, etc.) 

(3) Its colour, or colours of a multiple mount. 

Now, as each of these three factors plays its own part, 
and has different effects on different sizes, shapes, and 
colours of prints, it is quite clear that if we are to make 
the best of our prints, each one must therefore be 
specially or individually considered. It is therefore not 
a good plan to go to a shop and lay in a bi stock of 
mounts of any one kind; a moderate variety of tints and 
tones will prove far more satisfactory. И is also very 
desirable that we should try and acquire a few general 
guiding principles. The best way so to do is to make 
one or two experiments every day for a week or two, 
for if too many experiments are made at one time, and 
one after the other, the student may get more confusion 
than instruction. | 

The accompanying diagrams will indicate a very suit- 
able starting point. A, B, C, and D are supposed to 
represent four prints, all of exactly the same size and 
subject, but placed on different shapes and sizes of 
mounts. 

If the reader does not happen to possess four prints 
of the same subject it will be better to take four pieves 
of plain grey paper, rather than four prints of different 
subjects. As to mounts for experiment, we can quite well 
use four pieces of any kind of paper (except black), pro- 
vided they are all of the same tint—white paper will in this 
case serve quite well. The height of these four mounts, 
from top to bottom, should be the same, so that the influence 
of length only may be observed at first. The prints are 
merely laid on the mounts for observation. In each case the 
print is placed on the mount so that the space between the 
top of the picture and top of the mount is the same in A, B 
and C, but in D the print has been raised a trifle, so that 


D^ may prevent subsequent confusion if it is now men- 
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once they associate with others, and have their rough 
corners, as it were, rubbed off them. Clubs form the 
best training ground a worker can hope for, as in them, 
side by side, expands the knowledge of technique and 
art. 

Many workers have to thank photographic societies 
and camera clubs for their present happy position in the 
photographic world, as it has been these societies which 
have '' brought them out." Throughout the excellent 
spirit of helpfulness runs a vein of friendly rivalry which 
ever urges the members to improve their work and get 
well to the fore. Tt. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PICTORIAL 
MOUNTING. 


x? Special to ‘‘ Ае A. Ф. & P. N.” 


The introduction to this series of articles appeared in last week's issue. 


we have this top space a trifle less than that below the print. 
Mount A isthe longest from side to side, B is the shortest, while 
D and C are intermediate. Observe that in C the proportions 
of picture and mount are the same, so that when the print 
is placed centrally we get a diagonal row of four corners 
in a straight line (indicated by the dotted line). 

I think we may at once dismiss this case as never satis- 
factory, for such a combination is likely to draw the spec- 
tator’s eyes away from the picture towards the corners of 
the mount. In A the large space at each end makes the 
picture look smaller than it does with the very short end 
spaces in B. 

The arrangement of B tends to make the picture seem 
more square than in any of the other cases. Note that in 
this case, viz., B, the mount is nearly square; and that it 


is very seldom desirable to have either print or mount quite 
Square. The B arrangement seems to suggest greater 
height in the picture. 

In D we have more end spaces than above or below, but 
this is not carried to such a marked degree as in A. In 
D this helps to suggest length of picture, as we may readily 
see by contrasting examples В. and D. 

The reader should next try the effect with his three or 
four prints (or dummy papers), by placing them in slightly 
different positions on his various sized mounts. 
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It may be taken as generally accepted that (1) the print 
must never be absolutely central, and (2) that the print must 
always be a little nearer the top than the bottom. 

Occasionally it may be desirable to place the print nearer 
one side than the other, but this treatment is quite excep- 
tional, and it generally applies to such cases where one 
wants to suggest more space of picture than is actually 
present. For example, in the case of an object represented 
as moving towards one side of the picture. This idea will 
often be helped by having rather more mount space on the 
side towards which the object is moving. But no useful pur- 
pose is served by placing, let us say, a portrait print nearer 
one side than the other, for the effect is rather that of sug- 
gesting that the person is trying to get away out of our 
view. 

Abnormal Mounting. 

Of late there has been a fashion of placing the print very 
considerably nearer the top than the bottom of the mount. 
If this is carried to a noticeable extent the effect is bad, for 
it gives one the impression that the worker has forgotten 
to cut away the conspicuous excess at the bottom. In fact, it 
is but a logical deduction from the fundamental principle 
that the office of the mount 1$ to aid, and not in any way 
contend with the print for notice, so that any feature what- 
ever about the finishing of the print that draws attention 
to itself is weakening the effect as a whole. 

It will now be seen that by modifying the proportions 
of the mount we can do something to aid the 
apparent length or height of the print. For I 
instance, in a landscape of such a subject as 
open moorland, a somewhat long and 
narrow trimming is often desirable, so as to 
suggest wide, open expanse of more or less 
flat country, and by giving a suitable extra 
end space of mount this effect can be aided. 
Similarly in a mountain print, when one's 
aim is to suggest loftiness, the same 
principle applies. In such a case the print 
may often advantageously be put on the 
mount so as to have more space below than 
above; but, as aforesaid, this, like any 
other device, defeats its own end if carried 
to excess. 

Comperisons of Tones 

The second factor in the choice of a mount 
is its lightness or darkness compared with 
the average lightness or darkness of the 
print itself. 

For the moment it will be well to put 
colour of print or mount quite out of our minds, and also 
assume that we have a black and white print, e.g., bromide, 
platinotype, etc., to deal with, and are going to use just 
one plain tinted mount, t.e., leaving the multiple mount 
question for later consideration. 

This question of “tone” contrasts, #.е., light and shade, 
apart from colour, is of the utmost importance; and when- 
ever a mount of any kind whatever, coloured or uncoloured, 
is used it is the dominating factor. Mistakes as to size and 
proportion are of secondary importance compared with the 
* tone" question, and therefore this matter must have our 
most careful attention. 

A Practical Experiment. 

The following experiment should be made: Along the edge 
of the face of a quarter-plate printing frame make pencil 
marks at half-inch intervals along the long side, thus getting 
seven marks, dividing the four-inch space into eight half-inch 
spaces. In this printing frame place a sheet of clear glass, 
and on this a quarter-plate piece of bromide paper, and close 
the frame. Place the frame three feet away from an ordinary 
gas burner. Take a piece of card, 5 Бу 4 inches, and with it 
cover up the first half-inch strip, and expose the remain- 
ing seven-eighths, 2.е., 34 inches, for ome second. Then 
slide the shielding card to the next half-inch mark and 
again expose one second. Slide the shield card to the 
next mark and expose two seconds. Again slide the card 
to the next mark and expose four seconds, and so on, #.¢., 
doubling the exposure, until we get to the last strip, which 
gets a final 32 seconds. 
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If we now total up the various exposures of the strips 
we shall find they are о, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64 seconds. The 
paper is now developed with amidol, 5 gr.; soda sulphite, 
40 рг.; potass. bromide, 1 gr.; water, 2 02. This should 
give us a series of graduated strips, such as are indicated in 
the accompanying figure, but without the spots. We now divide 
our print in half longways, getting two pieces 4 by 2 inches 
each. From strips 1, 4, and 8 of one of the pieces we cut 
out with a circular punch or a pair of sharp scissors eight 
discs of white, gray, and black. These discs we stick on the 
other half of the print, getting the result shown. This 
diagram gives us the key of the whole situation. 

An Optical Demonstration. 

First take the row of white dots, A B, and note that the 
white on white, Ai, is nearly, if not quite, invisible at a 
couple of feet distance from the eye in bright diffused 
(picture gallery) light. Next, as we pass along this row 
from A to B the dots appear to get lighter, so that com- 
paring the dot on strip 8 with that on strip 2, it is not 
easy to realise that they are exactly alike. 

Now take the row of black dots, E F. Here we have 
precisely the opposite effect. The dot E: looks much 
blacker than dot E7, while dot E8 is practically invisible. 

Turning now to the row of grey dots C D, the dot C1 is 
decidedly grey, while C8 is apparently so near white that 
if row А B be covered up for a moment dot C8 would 
be called white by many observers. Naturally the grey dot 
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The Tone-Comrarison Chart. 


on strip 4 is practically unnoticeable. From all this 
we infer an important principle, viz., that when two different 
tones are brought into contact, #.е., contrast, they mutually 
react on each other and emphasise the contrast. In other 
words, black contrasted with white makes the black look 
blacker, and the while looks whiter. Thus looking along 
strip 1 the part of it round the black dot E1 looks whiter 
than the part about the white dot A1. Similarly the black 
background close to dot A8 seems blacker than the F end of 
strip eight. 

This may be brought home to one in yet another way, 
which has an immediate bearing on practical mounting. 
Take a piece of white, very dark grey (black will serve), 
and medium grey paper. Lay the white on the dark grey 
so as to overlap, and note how the white looks whitest 
and dark grey looks darkest along their line of junction. 
Now look at fig. 1, and notice how the flat tints of each 
half-inch strip do not look quite flat. Take strip five, for 
instance, and note how this strip looks a little lighter along 
its edge neighbouring on strip six and darker along its 
edge next strip four. 

Now return to your three pieces of white, light, and dark 
grey. Lay the light so as to overlap the dark grey, and 
note the contrast. Then, from behind, slip the white paper 
in between the light and dark grev, and notice how this 
introduction of the white band makes the light and dark 
grey seem to go further apart. 

(The мех! article in this interesting series will show the practical 
application of the above experiments to the mounting of prints.) 


Plates. Ф в, A. A. MACDONALD. 
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The following practical article appeared recently in '*Photo-Scraps," the useful little booklet issued every month by 


Ilford, Ltd. The formula and working instructions will be found of considerable value to every lantern slide maker who 
desires to obtain pleasing warm tones оп the “ rapid " varieties of lantern plates. 


Sc lantern plates are generally used for black-toned 
slides, but a series of beautiful warm tones, ranging from 
black through the sepias and browns to purples, may be pro- 
duced on them by varying exposure and development, and 
modifying the developer. Slides produced in this way show 
perfect gradation, are transparent in the shadows, clear in the 
lights, and so fine in grain that the image appears rather a 
stain or dye than a silver deposit. 

The best results are obtained with the Ilford pyro-soda for- 
mula, as for negative plates, with the addition given below: — 
Stock Pyro Solution. 

WU TET TEASEE EEE RET AION EET 54 02. 
Metabisulphite of potassium ........................... 
Руго 


desired. The exposures given are for negatives of average 
density at a distance of 24 inches from an ordinary gas flame. 
For the longer exposures it would be an advantage to work 
more closely to the light and save time. At 12 inches the 
exposures would be only one-fourth of those at 24 inches. 
Exposures made by incandescent gaslight would be about one- 
sixth of those by an ordinary gas flame. The temperature of 
the developer should be about 65 deg. F.; if it is colder, de- 
velopment will take longer, and if warmer a shorter time. 


Time of 
Development. 


Minutes. 


Exposure. Developer. 


Seconds. 


Tone. 


Blick че. 8 . Мох toz No. 
Warm black... 8 ... 
Cold sepia ... 16 .. 
Sepia sw. « 32 e 


т 02., 


No.1 10z., No.2 1 02., Water 2 OZ. ... 


No.1 roz, No.2 102., No.3 30minims 25 5 


2 
2 
N N x N 6o mini 6 
, : O. I 1I OZ. 0.2 1 02., No. 3 minims ... 
Working Solutions. ' н 
2 


No. 1. 
РУО sock solutdoB сканала 
llc geom они приза 


4 . No. т roz, No.2 roz, No.3 gominims ... 1o 
Brown purple 48 .. №.1 10z., No.2 10z., No.3 120 minims ... 12 
Purple ... 72 .. Мо.т 102z., No.2 т 02., No.3 240 minims ... 3o 
For tones inclining to purple, development should be carried 
further than would at first appear necessary, as the slides lose 
A bright canary dark-room 


NO. 5, 
Curbonaté of soda. (Crystals) сагаа ьон 2 OZ. 
SELIG: OF E aor METAR AET PALET TENITA cU VER vue 
Bromide Of polksAIUMÉ Shien cesvesiavecacsaseaces 
ЖАЛА JO ЕРИНО ИРИ ИНФ 


considerably in density in fixation. 

light is a great advantage in arriving at the most suitable 

depth. In fact, the browns and purples might be developed 
at some distance from a small naked gaslight. 

After development rinse the slides in water and fix as usual. 
The following acid fixing solution is advisable, as it helps to 

Bromide Cl ОНИ dis sciccscavecenseyiespexneniaves I 02. keep the slides bright without interfering with the quality of 

о COD Mb НИИ РИАННА ИИ кырыы Ч IO OZ. the tones : — 

The carbonate of ammonium must be fresh, and the crystals Hypo ево ооо eer ree 
Metabisulphite of potassium ........................... 
Water 20 OZ. 

Fix for ten minutes, and wash for an hour in running water 
or repeated changes. 

If, after washing, the slides are soaked for about то minutes 
in a solution of chrome alum 20 grains, water 20 ounces, the 
film becomes very hard, and is less liable to injury from subse- 
quent damp. The 20 grains of chrome alum may be added te 
the acid fixing solution if care be taken to completely dissolve 
the hypo and metabisulphite fist. 

Slides developed to a black tone in any of the usual de- 
velopers may be toned to a very pleasing sepia by the sulphide 
method. 

Slides developed with pyro give rather warmer tones by the 
sulphide method than those developed with metol-hydroquinone 

Beautiful blue tones are obtainable by the ferricyanide-iron 
toning process. 


Carbonate of ammonium ................................ 


free from any excess of powdery white deposit. 

The basis upon which the various tones are arrived at is that 
a black tone is obtained by giving a normal exposure, and 
normal development without any No. 3 solution in the de- 
veloper. А warmer black is obtained with the same exposure, 
the developer being diluted with an equal quantity of water, 
and the time of development increased. For a still warmer 
black a little more exposure would be necessary, and a few 
drops of a ten per cent. solution of bromide of potassium 
should be added to the diluted developer. 

Decidedly warmer tones such as sepia, brown, and purple 
require the addition of No. 3 solution to the developer. Longer 
exposures and development are needed, while the quantity of 
No. 3 solution is increased in proportion to the amount of 
warmth in the tone. 

The following table gives the times of exposure and develop- 
ment and the developer adapted to give the particular tone 
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А SINGLE-SOLUTION INTENSIFIER. © By P. FREDK. VISICK. 


O much has appeared in the photographic press regarding No. ı. 
the class of negative which can be improved by intensifica- 
tion, that there is no need to repeat it here; at the same time 
it is as well to repeat that it is no use intensifying a negative 
lacking in detail through under-exposure. Obviously you can- M айлана 
not intensify what isn’t there; but опе can often get good oa ое 
results by intensifying a negative showing plenty of detail, but meee 
too little contrast, through insufficient development or through Š №. 3. 
уро 
Water 


Potassium iodide 
Water 
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Over-exposure. 
Many excellent formula and clear working instructions have 


ооо ооо оо ооо ооо ооо осо ооо осоо воно + + > 


appeared in regard to the separate method of intensification, 
but few indeed dealing with single solutions. In all cases it 
is necessary that the negative be freed from hypo by a thorough 
washing, or by the use of а bath of “ Hypono,” sold by Messrs. 
Marion and Co., which is a thoroughly effective hypo 
eliminator, and which I have used prior to the operation of 
intensification with the following formula :— 
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In the first place a few formalities have to be endured in the 
matter of procuring the mercuric chloride (which is extremely 
poisonous), but much depends upon the chemist. A house- 
holder can usually purchase the chemical on signing a book, 
while a non-householder or part occupant can usually procure 
it if introduced by a householder, or his intermediate landlord 
as it were. If, however, the purpose for which it is required is 
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explained, one should succeed in getting it without difficulty 
on future occasions. A photographer in business for himself 
should experience no difficulty in getting a supply; but it is 
advisable to keep it under lock and key, or else on a shelf with 
other chemicals known by the household as photographic 
products. 

The other chemical is purchased without difficulty, and we 
will assume the hypo to be in stock. 

Proceed then to make three solutions as above, allowing the 
chemicals to thoroughly dissolve, and then mix No. 1 and 
No. 2 together. Now add the hypo solution to complete the 
intensifier, and any sediment can be got rid of by filtering 
through a piece of cotton wool in the neck of a bottle. The 
solution is now ready for use, and can be used repeatedly ; 
and as it increases contrast to a large degree, it is useful for 
negatives over-exposed, for those over-developed (providing they 
received full exposure), and for negatives taken on dull days, 
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where more solidity (the effect of light and shade) is required. 

In some cases the negative will assume exceptional density, 
and with P.O.P. will need printing in sunlight, taking care that 
the printing frame is kept out of doors to avoid the shadows of 
dirt or airbells characteristic of ordinary window glass from 
showing themselves, while for bromide or gaslight paper a few 
trial strips will enable one to judge the exposure. 

The negative to be intensified may be placed dry in the solu- 
tion, or it can with advantage be put in while wet from the 
washing water. It must in no case be put in when partly dry, 
or uneven intensification will result. It should be left until 
sufficient density is acquired, which, by the way, proceeds some- 
what quickly, yet slow enough to allow of two or three 
examinations. 

The dish must be rocked during intensification, and the nega- 
tive finally washed. Any deposit on the negative can be re- 
moved with the flat of the hand or with a piece of wadding. 
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The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 7: ‘> Ri у $s 
previous recent issues of THE A. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank dh Ex ‘ aN V. 
Н. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schön, (4) Gideon Clark, AF ; 
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(5) С. Wille, (6) Н. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. С. Г} 
Boyes, (9) Bertram Cox, (10), S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis, - х 2 а Se, rS Oi 
(12) Harold jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creighton | | Е SENN 
Beckett, (15) Miss Е. Louise МагіШет, (16) А. С. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James M‘Kissack, 
(20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout. 
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AXII.—-C. DAVID KAY. 


AVID KAY is one of an increasing number of p-ofessional photographers with ambitions beyond a 

showcase filled with double-toned P.O.P.s and changed twice a year. Не was educated at а pubiic 

school in the Channel Islands, spent a good deal of time in France during school holidays, and had 

a sound art training. Before he was out of his teens he commenced exhibiting, and his work has 
been seen at the Salon and the R. P. S. on several occasions, though during the last two vears he has not been 
able to do much pictorial work. The big jump forward which he has made this year shows that, if one does 
not lose enthusiasm, it does little harm to lie fallow for a while. 

After an articled apprenticeship of three years Mr. Kay worked for a year at the Regent Street Polytechnic, 
giving special attention to professional portraiture, and then took up a position in one of the leading Dublin 
studios, working there during the year of the Dublin Exhibition, and being entrusted by his firm with a con- 
siderable quantity: of important official work in the photography of the various buildings and grounds. Return- 
ing to London, he was at a Kensington studio for some time, and also responsible for an evening class in 
portrait operating at the Polytechnic. During the present year he has taken over a business in Winchester, 
where his work is already attracting the attention which its individuality and refinement deserve. 

Although it is immaterial whether pictorial work is done with a hand or a stand camera, with plates or on 
films, so long as the work is of the right quality, one's confréres are always more or less interested in the 
methods employed.  Practically all Kay's negatives are made with a stand camera and the longest focus lens 
possible. Не uses orthochromatic plates and a filter, and believes in the most rapid combination of plate and 
filter which he can obtain. АП his recent work has been developed by the time-temperature method, using a 
light-tight tank. For pictorial work the carbon and platinotype processes have been abandoned in favour of 
bromoil, which he has thoroughly mastered, and uses with several little modifications of his own. His land- 
scapes in the R. P. S. Exhibition just closed were 15 by 12 bromoils made from 3 by 4 negatives taken on a 
holiday spent amongst the chateaux of the Loire. Now that he is working in his own studio we shall look 
forward to seeing more of his portraiture in the exhibitions, though he will not find it an easy matter to progress 
from the high standard of the outstanding portrait he has shown this year—the '' Portrait Arrangement in 
Grey "— which received the honour of reproduction in the official catalogue. ‘‘ A Castle of Touraine ’’ has fine 
decorative quality, and those who have visited the chateau country will see at a glance that it captures the spirit 
of the place. In “ The Banks of the Vienne ’ again we have a touch of local colour, as well as the excellent 
pictorial use made of the material at hand. This picture was reproduced in our issue of October 4th, r9ro. 

As our readers will have gathered from the earlier portion of this note, Kay is one of our vounger workers. 
That he has already gone so far is a pretty clear indication that he will go further, for he has the enthusiasm 
of youth, and believes strongly in the pictorial possibilities of photography. | 
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Я Few Remarks on Clouds. 
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HE oil-printing process has been responsible for 
many vagaries, and none wilder and more uni- 
versal than the outbreak from which we have 
recently been suffering, at our exhibitions, of 

hand-made clouds. It is so easy, you know, when you 
have finished tapping out your landscape, to tap out a 
decorative curve or two of cumulus in the grey of the 
sky—so frightfully easy, and so indecently unphoto- 
graphic! 

The Public’s View. 

That the outside public cannot detect the clouds’ 
brush origin doesn’t matter; the outside public knows 
nothing, as yet, about photographic technique, which 
means that it is no judge of photography. I don’t 
mean that the critic must be acquainted with the differ- 
ence between hydroquinone and pyro before he is to be 
allowed to pronounce upon an oil or gum impression; 
what I mean is that once the outside critic has learnt 
what photography can do (for instance, in such a matter 
as rendering cumulus clouds) he won’t for a moment 
endure any piece of work which has no photographic 
basis. 


Comparisons are 

I ask the reader, next time he is at a pictorial photo- 
graphic exhibition, to go and look for himself at any of 
the landscapes which contain these nice rounded-edged 
decorative (suspiciously decorative) white clouds, to 
mark well their texture and drawing compared with the 
texture and drawing of those parts of the picture which 
the camera has produced, and, better still, to seek out 
some platinotype or bromide which contains purely 
photographic cumulus clouds. If, after this, he isn't 
persuaded that the hand is a clumsy tool, I give him up. 
There is a vague theory, amongst pictorialists, that 
clouds rendered bv means of a deep screen are untrue; 
they're too white, and the blue sky behind them too 
black. There may be something in this. It is hard to 
get out the cloud strongly enough without exaggeration 
of the lower-toned parts of the plate by under-exposure. 
No doubt our plate-makers will, in due time, rectify 
this. Though few of them love the pictorialist, they're 
his best friend, for to study the requirements of the 
technician, in photography, is really exactly the same 
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thing as studying the Menon of the impres- 
sionist. 

Meanwhile, however, I venture to assert that even the 
slightly untrue pure-photography cloud is not only far 
more convincing but far more beautiful than the hand- 
made cloud. No hand work can come within ten thou- 
sand miles of the loveliness of the chemical deposit; and 
this is especially the case in high-light themes. 

An Example. 

My print, ‘‘ Up Above the World ’’ (reproduced on 
р. 411), is a strictly straight photograph, its only modi- 
fication being that I have diffused it somewhat for the 
sake of that inexplicable added dignity which diffusion 
seems to add to subjects of this type. 

The print from which the block is made is on P.O.P., 
and the negative is neither retouched nor shaded in 
printing; and, of course, the clouds are on the same 
plate as the landscape. Printing this in oil, one might 
lighten the clouds a little, mass the trees a little, or what 


not. True. But in making these improvements, do 
we not sacrifice something? I think we do. We 
sacrifice what I call the sanctity of our medium. If 


photographv couldn't render this scene, then I ought to 
have found some other scene which photography could 
render. We are on the wrong track if we perpetually 
seek to help photography. It doesn't need helping. 
There are things that it can do far better than any other 
process. Let us direct our attention to the exploitation 
of those things: let us find themes to suit the medium, 
not hybridise the medium to suit themes which other 
arts could treat more effectively. 
А Personal Opinion. 

If I may express myself vulgarly, ft sems to me that 
in our exhibitions photography is too often beheld 
making an ass of itself. Photography makes an ass of 
itself when it does middlingly what the pencil or the 
brush could have done well. There is much that photo- 
graphy can do better than pencil or brush. We can 
get effects of tone, in two seconds, that the pencil or 
the brush couldn't evolve in two years. Мо pencil 
artist has ever drawn so fine an image as that on the 
commonest bromide postcard in the cheap stationer's 
shop window. 


^ 
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MESSRS. H. J. WHITLOCK AND SONS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


N page 414 1$ reproduced the picture which gained the first 

prize (Z5 55.) in the annual photographic competition held 
by Messrs. H. J. Whitlock and Sons, Ltd., of 11, New Street, 
Birmingham. The other prize-winners were as follows:— 
Second prize (Z3 3s.), Mrs. С. A. Barton; third prize (Дт 1s.), 
Sydney J. Ford; special prize of £3 3s. for best photograph 
taken on Barnet plate (offered by Messrs. Elliott and Sons), 
С. Н. Stableford ; and prizes of half a guinea each to Е. W. 
Curtis, W. Marshall, Mrs. L. Taylor A. H. Cabeldu, H. Goode, 


Thos. Bletcher, and C. T. Baugh. The only condition of entry for 
these competitions is that the plates and paper used for the 
pictures submitted must be purchased from Messrs. Whitlock 
and Sons. 

The next competition will close on September 3o, 1911, and 
full particulars can now be obtained on application to the firm at 
the address given above. Ап exhibition of the work entered in 
the competition which has just closed is open until November 1, 
at Messrs. Whitlock's premises. 
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UP ABOVE THE WORLD. By Warn Muir. 
From the London Salen oj Photography. (See article on в. 410.) 
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PORTRAIT ARRANGEMENT IN GREY. By C. Davip Kay. 


А? om the Exhibition 0 4 4 he Ко, а? Pfıctag raphic AY X tety. ( See arii ѓе en Г. 109. ) 
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STREET SCENE, CONSTANTINE. Ву К. Lincotn Cocks. 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. 
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A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made Prone. or accessofies of a novel 
description by readers of ‘‘ The A. P. & Р. 
and will be paid for at current rates іі published. 


' are invited for this p age, 
Articles should be 


mee concise, ana preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


FITTING SHELVES IN THE DARK-ROOM. 


HELVES are sometimes made inde- 

pendent of walls by making them in 
bookcase form with wood uprights to sup- 
port their ends. This is a good method 
when a number of shelves one above 
another are required, and when it is diff. 
cult to attach them very securely to the 
wall. 

In most dark-rooms, however, it is best 
to attach shelves separately directly to 
the wall. There are two methods of 
doing this, both of which are shown in 
fig. 1. At one end the shelf rests оп а 
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cleat nailed to a wall at right angles to 
the one against which the shelf is fitted ; 
at the other end it rests on an iron 
bracket screwed to the wall. 

When a shelf has to be fitted in a 
recess between two walls, a cleat can be 
used at each end, and brackets are unneces- 
sary, unless the shelf is long and thin, 
requiring intermediate support. In nearly 
all cases it is possible to use a cleat at 
one end. 

A cleat can be nailed to a brick or stone 
wall, the nails either going into mortar 
joints, or if driven carefully will penetrate 
the brick itself. For attachment to a thin 
wood partition screws are better than 
nails, and their length should not be so 
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Fig. 2. 


excessive that the threaded portion goes 
completely through the partition. A 
wood surface of this kind makes the work 
of putting up shelves much simpler than 
when the wall is of brick or lath and 
laster. 
The latter is the worst kind of wall to 


deal with, and the only satisfactory way 
of attaching anything to it is to find the 
positions of the vertical posts to which 
the laths are nailed. These are usually 
2 ft. apart. Measurements of this amount 
can be made from the end of the wall, 
and tests made with a bradawl or fine 
wire nail. Shelf brackets can be screwed 
to these posts. 

Neither a wood partition nor a lath and 
plaster wall is suitable for nailing апу- 
thing to, as they do not offer sufficiently 
solid resistance to the hammer blows. 
Screws should be used in both cases, and 
should in all cases be used for attaching 
metal brackets. They pull the bracket 
tightly into contact, which nails will not 
do reliably, even if their heads are large 
enough to suit the screw holes in the 
brackets. When brackets have to be 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3. 


attached to a brick or stone wall, there- 
fore, holes must be bored and plugged 
with wood to receive the screws unless, 
as shown in fig. 2, the bracket is screwed 
to a piece of wood which is nailed to the 
wall. The usual method, however, is to 
plug the wall. 


Wood plugs are generally 4 in. or a 


little more in diameter, and should go not 
less than 2 in. into the wall. If there is 
a thick coating of plaster on the surface 
which breaks away about the hole it 
should be made good again with cement 
after the plug is in. А brace and smith's 
drill, as shown in fig. 3, is generally used 
to drill the holes for the plugs. 

The plugs are usually pared roughly to 
diameter with a chisel, and should fit 
tight. The insertion of the screw tends 
to expand and make them still tighter. 
Sometimes a narrow plugging chisel, 
shown in fig. 4, is used instead of a drill, 
but it is not suitable for small cylindrical 
plugs. It is used generally to clear 
mortar out of a joint, and a plug to suit 
the hole is then made and driven in. 
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Plugs should be parallel, not tapered, the 
latter being more liable to come out. 

Shelves are often set horizontally by 
sight alone, or by following the pattern 
on the wallpaper, or the joint of a line of 
bricks. The most accurate way is to 
measure from floor or ceiling with a rod, 
adjusting each end of the shelf at exactly 
the same height. When both ends bear 
on cleats the nailing of the second cleat 
should not be completed until the shelf 
has been placed in position on them to 
see whether it bears properly at each end 
without rocking. 

It is not sufficient to nail cleats truly 
horizontal on the wall, because shelves 
are generally more or less warped. Metal 
brackets can be bent slightly if necessary. 
Sometimes shelves are merely placed on 
brackets or cleats without being attached 
thereto, but generally it is best to lightly 
nail them on cleats and screw them to 
brackets. W. J. Н. 


SPOILT NEGATIVES, AND HOW THEY MAY 
BE UTILISED. 
HE cynical advice frequently given as 
to what may be done with spoilt 
negatives is to ‘‘take a sledge-hammer 
and smash ’em.” 

To say the least, this is drastic, but may 
be thought sound in view of the waste of 
chemicals, paper, and temper often 
entailed by trying to get a decent result 
from a wrongly exposed or wrongly 
developed negative. 

The best plan is to clean the gelatine 
film off, and utilise the glass in some 
other way. 

If during development it is seen that 
the negative is useless, the quickest way 
is to fix in the usual manner, but instead 
of washing, allow the negative to dry 
with the hypo in it. Oa drying, the hypo 
crystallising out loosens the gelatine 
thoroughly from the glass, and a wash in 
cold water is all that is required to get 
rid of the film, which will come off quite 
easily. 

With negatives that have been соп- 
demned after washing and drying, the 
simplest method is to soak in a solution 
of alum, about two ounces to the pint, to 
which has been added two or three ounces 
of common spirits of salt. Five or ten 
minutes’ soaking in this solution will 
harden and loosen the film, which may 
easily be rolled off with the finger tip, and 
the glass finally washed in clean cold 
water and polished. 

There are many ways in which these 
glasses may be utilised. 

(1) They may be cut up with a diamond 
to make cover-glasses for lantern slides. 

(2) Thoroughly cleansed by lightly 
smearing with paraffin, and then 
thoroughly washing with a brush and a 
little soft soap and water, and finally 
polishing with a lintless rag, м аге 
most effective for glazing Р.О.Р. or 
glossy bromide prints. If carefully done, 
there is no need for messing with French 
chalk, and no print will stick when 
thoroughly dry. 

(3) They may be used for making 
opalines, or for framing passe-partout or 
other pictures, placing the print between 
two thoroughly clean and dry glasses, and 
sealing them up with binding strips. 

(4) In these davs of French intensive 
gardening they may be utilised bv the 
ingenious for glazing frames; indeed, I 
once heard of a small greenhouse being 
glazed entirely with negative glasses. 

(s) Very neat little cases for small 
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objects such аз butterflies, seaweeds, 


shells, etc., may be made by taking strips 
of cardboard of the requisite depth, 
placing the object mounted on one glass 
for the bottom, and making the top of a 
second glass, binding with strips, linen 
for preference, and varnishing. 

Objects mounted in these cases have 
the advantage that they can be thoroughly 
examined from both sides without being 
handled, and as a method of mounting 
coins placed in holes cut to size in black 
or other cardboard, it will be seen that 
one coin of each value is all that is 
required instead of two; a very important 
item in this expensive hobby. 


tively. 


sure two, four, and eight times respec- 
If your lens 
front combination screw this off, and find 
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on this, and, holding all between the 
finger and thumb, cut round the ring. 
You now have two rings of card (A) and 
one disc of gelatine (B). 

Smear a little seccotine round the rings, 
lay the disc of gelatine on one of them, 
taking care not to touch the central part 
with the fingers, and then press the other 
ring down on top of it, thus enclosing the 
gelatine between the two rings. Print 
the number 2, 4 or 
8, as the case may 
be, on both sides 
of the card ring (С). 

To use, remove 
the front half of 


has а removable 


Doubtless, the ingenious will find many 
other uses for these glasses, impossible 
when the drastic method of the sledge- 
hammer is used. Dn 


CHEAP COLOUR SCREENS. 


the inside diameter of the opening with a 
pair of dividers. Draw a circle on a thin 
stiff postcard having this diameter, and 
another concentric circle having а 
diameter } in. less, thus obtaining a ring 
+ in wide. With a sharp point of а knife 
cut out this immer circle, and then cut 


the lens, insert the 
desired screen, and 
replace lens. It 
will be seen that 
each piece of 
gelatine will make four filters for a lens 
of aperture 1 in., so twelve screens may 


round the outer 


OR an initial expenditure of one | 
Scissors. 


shilling anyone may provide himself 
with a set of very efficient light filters. 
Marion and Co. and other plate makers 
supply three pieces of gelatine, 2 in. 
square, stained, so as to increase expo- 


same size. 


«EFFWEE" SELF-ACTING RELEASE. 
NEW  photo- 
A graphic acces- 
sory in the shape of 
an automatic shutter 
release has just been 
placed on the market 
by Messrs. Benetfink 
&hd Co, Ltd 
Cheapside, and A. 
W. Gamage, Ltd., 


Holborn. It is called 
the “ Effwee," and it 
enables the  photo- 
grapher to include 


himself in a group or 
to make self-portraits 
with ease and cer- 
tainty. The appara- 
tus is very simple, 
and can be adapted 
to any form of fold- 
ing camera in less 
than a minute. The 
illustration shows its 
appearance and роз1- 
tion in use. The 
thread must first be adjusted to the right length, after which the 
release will be ready at any time, and then, as soon as the clock- 
work mechanism has been wound up, the shutter will be let off 
automatically after the lapse of about a minute. This allows the 
operator ample time to include himself in a group, or to pose 
for a self-portrait. 

The “ Effwee " Self-Acting Release may be had in two models. 
Model 1 has a simple lever, which actuates the shutter, and 
should be used when the camera is provided with a shutter 
giving varying speeds from 1 second to 1-1ooth second ; whereas 
Model 2 can be used with any simple shutter, and with it expo- 
sures varving from 1 second to 3 seconds can be made, the 
shutter being set at “ bulb." The actuating lever of this model 
is designed so as to pull down the string and hold the shutter 
open, after which the string is slipped and the shutter closes. 

The price of the “ Effwee " Self-Acting Release is very modest, 
being 3s. od. for Model 1, and 4s. 6d. for Model 2. 


The ‘ Effwee"'' automatic Shutter Release in use. 


one with a pair of 
Prepare two such rings of card. 
You now want a disc of gelatine of the 
Lay a piece of gelatine on a 


piece of paper, and put another paper 
over both. 


Place one of the card rings 
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be made in all. 

А six-times screen may be made by put- 
ting a “two” and a “ four" times piece 
between the same pair of rings.  Simi- 


larly, ten, twelve, etc., times filters can 
be obtained. 


K. L. V. 


THE 


* CHOROPLAST,”’ 
A New Extra Rapid Doublet. 


HOSE who may be thinking of extending their facilities 
for working on dull days should give attention to the 
characteristics of a new make of doublet lenses, manufactured 


at the Dr. Staeble-Werk, Munich, and now put upon the 
British market by Mr. John Sherwood, of 10, Highbury New 
Park, London, №. The “ Double-Anastigmat Choroplast," as 
the new make of lens is designated, is manufactured in three 
series, each series representing one particular degree of rapidity 
or intensity. Thus, Series No. I. of the Choroplast possesses 
the high or exceptional intensity of F/3.9, which makes it of 
special value for the more difficult subjects which confront the 
press photographer or the out-door worker; that is to say, 
snapshot work in dull weather. This extra rapid form of the 
Choroplast may also do excellent service as a lantern lens, 
whether for ordinary projection or for enlarging. Series No. II. 
of the Choroplast has an aperture of F/5.5, the reduced aper- 
ture making not only the cost, but also the weight and bulk 
considerably less; but the speed remains amply sufficient for 
instantaneous exposures in an ordinarily good light. Even 
Series No. II., working at F/6.3, is by no means a slow lens; 
indeed, it is what many workers would regard as a rapid lens, 
quite rapid enough for all snapshot work in moderately bright 
sunshine, but with the advantage of such a degree of porta- 
bility as adapts it for use on the lighter cameras as now made 
for tourists who closely consider questions of weight and bulk. 
We may, however, pass from the general to the specific, as 
one of the “ Choroplast" lenses has been sent to us for exami- 
nation, the actual lens sent being 4& 
one of the extra rapid or F/3.9 
class (Series I.) This lens has a 
focal length of 6 inches, it is 
listed to cover a quarter-plate 
(33 by 44), and the price, in a 
plain mount, with iris dia- 
phragm, is Z6 15s. ; but we may 
remark that the various series of 
the Choroplast lens include in- 
struments ranging from a focal 
length of 34 inches to 19 inches. 


The actual lens before us 

bears the number 2736, and our descriptive remarks and test 

observations must be taken as applying to this instrument. 
Reference to the diagram will at once show the optical expert 
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that the Choroplast belongs to that class of photographic lenses 
in which the principle of correction is that of the Gauss tele- 
scopic objective, a type of photographic objective that has come 
into rather extensive use during the last fourteen years. 

_ We have not been able to test or examine the lens at quite 
its full aperture of F/3.9, because the metal of the mount 
covers a portion of the front glass, as is indicated by the 
sketch, and so the circle by which the light enters is limited 
to 14 inch; but the diaphragm, when open to the full, is of such 
a diameter as not to further reduce the intensity which would 
result were the front of the setting cut away to a clear opening 
of 1.538 inch. We need scarcely say that it would have been 
а very easy matter to so trim away the superfluous metal as 
to lay bare the front surface, and to open out a clear diameter 
of 1.538 or 1.539 inch, but we preferred to take the course of 
examining the lens while partly covered, and of reckoning its 
intensity as being F/4. At this large aperture the definition 
proved admirable, our estimate being that the separation in 
the field, all over the area of the quarter-plate, or the size for 
which the lens is listed, is at least to one-two-hundredth of an 
inch, a performance which is highly satisfactory, and is far 
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Lancashire and Cheshire Union. 

The annual meeting of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Photographic Union is fixed for 
December 3, in the rooms of the Accrington 
Society, at 3.30 in the afternoon, when the com- 
mittee, which was formed a year ago to revise the 
rules, will present their suggestions. Delegates 
are asked to make a note of the date and place, 
but perhaps that will be a neediess suggestion, 
for revision of rules somehow has a fascination, 
and a good attendance is assured, if only to have 
a "say ’ in the matter. 


Are You Federated ? 

Receiving a communication from the secretary 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation, I note 
the margin of the headed memo. contains no less 
than fifty-two names of federated societies, and 
still Mr. Tansley hungers for morc. He suggests 
that the following towns may be possessed of a 
photographic club, although not federated :— 
Bacup, Bury, Crewe, Eccles, Hyde, Macclesfield, 
Morecambe, Newton Heath, Northwich, Orms- 
kirk, Ulverston, Wigan, Westhoughton, and 
possibly one or two other smaller towns. Mr. 
Tansley says he will be pleased to hear from 
societies already formed or in course of formation, 
with a view of gathering them into the fold. His 
address is 22, Chapel Place. Liverpool. 


A Federation Dream. 

Glowing with pride at the glorious array of 
societies in his Union, Mr. Tansley lets himself 
go in fine style. In brief, he writes: ‘‘ If all the 
London societies would only form a federation, 
what a glorious combination it would be! The 
possibilities it offers for the interchange of person- 
ally delivered lectures, folios of prints, and lantern 
slide sets, apart from cohesion and co-operation 
in exhibitions, is enormous, and would be of 
untold service and benefit to each society, to a 
far greater extent than is possible in the ' Affilia- 
tion.’ I have read," Mr. Tanslev continues, '' the 
various lctters lately in THE À. P. AND P. N. on 
* Academy,’ ' R.P.S. and Affiliated Societies,’ etc., 
and have formed the opinion that a federation, 
formed for each county or other possible area, 
would do a great deal towards bringing the 
R.P.S. to acknowledge and award fellowships to 
others than mere picture-makers.”’ 


Bristol's Open Exhibition. 

I am asked to point out that the Bristol Photo- 
graphic Club notice in the ‘‘ Red Book” is in 
error, as tbe exhibition is marked '' Members 
only," and the club has decided to revive the 
open exhibitions, which the club has held in past 
years with some success. 

The ensuing show will be held at the Bristol 
Fine Arts Academy from January о to 14, 1911, 
and will be on a very large scale. The Academy 
is a fine building, situated in the heart of the best 
part of the city, and is an ideal spot for any art 
exhibition. The committee anticipate support 
from prominent workers in all parts of the 
country, and as Bristol is famous for its artists 


astigmatic element. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


and art associations, public interest should be 
cen. 

The club won the diploma for gold medal at 
the Japan-British Exhibition this year for their 
photographic exhibit, and is in a very flourishing 
condition. 


Hull Photographic Society. 

The snug little hall of the Hull Photographic 
Society was well filled on the opening evening of 
the present session. A capital presidential address 
was given by President A. N. Somerscales, mainly 
directed to pointing out the limitations and the 
capabilities of photography, showing clearly where 
and how it failed, and, again, where it excelled, 
as contrasted with the other graphic arts. The 
phrase “ other graphic arts” is used advisedly, 
for he certainly established the claim of photo- 
graphy to be included in that list. Mirth, music, 
and other charms claimed the company until the 
midnight bell. Last, but not least, a goodly list 
of new members were proposed. 


Morpeth Camera Ciub. 

The Morpeth Camera Club opened with an 
enthusiastic business meeting on Friday last, 
when several new members were enrolled. It was 
also arranged to hold monthly competitions for 
members who have not previously won a first prize 
in any exhibition, three prints of any subject 
being allowed for entrance, and the prizes to be 
awarded for the highest number of points at the 
end of the season. The club promises to be most 
successful during the coming season. Dr. Ouston 
followed with an excellent lecture on “Corsica 
and its Mountains,” and his pictures were very 
beautiful and charming. 


Scarborough Photographic Society. 

The Scarborough Photographic Society do not 
start their winter session until November 7, 
when they will receive a visit from the well-known 
authority on flower photography, Mr. E. Seymour. 
They have, however, just held a genera! meeting 
and elected Mr. A. E. King as president for the 
next twelve months, with Mr. B. A. Kenny as 
honorary secretary. 


The Hampstead Society. 

The Hampstead Photographic Society is a 
society which specially fosters and encourages 
pictorial photography, and in furtherance of this 
object organises an annual exhibition and two 
circulating portfolios, one being for advanced 
workers and the other for beginners. Many suc- 
cesses are registered to the credit of the society, 
the latest of which is the award of a diploma for 
silver medal at the Japan-British Exhibition. 


The Borough Polytechnic. 

Mr. Alfred G. Buckam, the hon. secretary of 
the Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society, 
тау well claim that his society has almost соп- 
stituted a record for meetings between October 
and next April. Over sixty items are on the 
svllabus, and he informs me that the Friday 
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in excess of the requirements for ordinary photographic work. 
In the Choroplast astigmatism is practically eliminated for the 
size of plate for which the lens is quoted in the accompanying 
list; the astigmatic difference at the margin of the quarter-plate 
being so sinall as to be unimportant from the point of view of 
every-day work, our estimate being a little over a millimeter. 
The above remarks are sufficient to show that such a lens 
as that now in our hands may be confidently accepted as suit- 
able for giving critical definition at full aperture on a quarter- 
plate, whether for portraiture or street scenes, or the various 
events which the press photographer has occasion to depict. It 
will indeed cover a much larger plate, or will allow of con- 
siderable rise of front; or, to be more definite, it will, if 
stopped down, actually cover a whole plate, but with a little 
darkening of the corners. Even on this area of four times that 
for which the lens is listed, the field is flat for the radial 


A detailed scale of sizes amd prices, not only in plain mounts, 
but also in focussing mounts, or combined with shutter, to- 
gether with particulars of other lenses manufactured at the 
Dr. Staeble-Werk, Munich, can be had from the above address. 


By “ARIEL.” 


evening demonstrations are bringing in a large 
number of new members. The society has a studio 
and a 15 Бу 12 camera for the use of members 
on Saturdays. The enlarging apparatus was re- 
cently overhauled, and the lantern fitted with a 
11 in. condenser and F/s.6 Cooke lens, whilst the 
dark-rooms are available for use from 9 a.m. to 
10 p.m. each day. The annual subscription is 
only ss. 


Enlarged Negative Making. 

At the South Essex Camera Club Mr. H. W. 
Bennett, F.R.P.S., gave some good advice on 
enlarged negative making. He said it was abso- 
lutely necessary to work from a negative that 
was free Нот all technical defects, that gave 
excellent definition all over, and whose gradation 
was good. This negative should be correctly or 
very slightly over-exposed. Ап under-exposed 
negative was no use. Secondly, the manufacture 
of the positive by contact printing was the most 
essential part of the process. He recommended 
that this should be on a slow, fine-grain dry plate, 
which must be backed. In making this the worker 
should not aim at the usual lantern slide quality, 
and should avoid clear glass, so that the highest 
lights showed a distinct grey. 


Annual Dinner at Wakefield. 

The Wakefield Photographic Society recently 
held their annual dinner, at which Mr. Alex. 
Keighley, the president of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union, was the honoured guest of the 
evening. There was a brilliant array of members 
and the usual felicitous speeches and toastings. 
Later in the evening the Mayor of Wakefeld 
attended and complimented the society on its 
present high position. 


Leeds Photographic Society. 

Dr. Tempest Anderson, an authority on 
volcanoes, with a knowledge gained by person- 
ally visiting all the important eruptions of recent 
vcars, recently lectured to the Leeds Photographic 
Society on the subject, his topic being a new 
volcano in the Samoan Islands, which he visited 
last year. The natives who conducted him to the 
summit of the volcano, he said, were formerly 
cannibals, but now were ''quite respectable and 
decent fellows.” At the time of the eruption the 
lava was so intensely hot that it appeared white 
even in the rays of the tropical sun. 


Manchester Amateur. 

The possibility of learning how to make iso- 
chromatic screens drew forth a good attendance 
at the Manchester Amateur Photographic, to 
hear Mr. L. C. Coward. Assuming his audience 
knew the purpose of the screens, Mr. Coward 
plunged into the making of an isochromatic 
screen and а dark-room safe light. He cut the 
glass, prepared the gelatine emulsion, stained it, 
distributed it evenly over the glass, and explained 
each step in detail, as he proceeded, warning his 
hearers against the various pitfalls they were 
likely to encounter. 
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Under this head ng leters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. Jt 
must be undestood, how.ver, that the Editor 
will not be responsible for opinions exfressed by 
correston dent, 


OZOBROME DEVELOPMENT. 


S1r,—For some time I found considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing clean high lights in ozobrome prints, although I had fol- 
lowed the working instructions with great care. Аз a result of 
some experimenting, I came to the conclusion that development 
was not the extremely delicate operation that it was usually 
believed to be. The following observations may be of assistance 
to other workers in this charming prccess. 

The instructions should be closely followed until the pigment 
plaster is in contact with the final support, with this proviso— 
the plaster must be very firmly squeegeed on the final support, 
and the two left, under considerable pressure, for at least twenty 
minutes. 

Development should begin at 102 deg. F., аз instructed. 
When the plaster backing has been removed, leave the pigmented 
final support, pigment upwards, іп the developing dish, covered 
with water about 102 deg. Now raise the temperature of the 
bath by adding very hot water. In my own case, this was done 
by pouring, from a kettle, water about 170 deg. With a rotatory 
movement empty out the water, and pour, directly on the print, 
water from tap or kettle about 160 deg., swilling round and 
running off the water in one movement. Repeat until the 
soluble pigment is cleanly removed. The very hot water does 
not damage the film if used in this way ; and a beautifully clean 
print will be obtained in a few seconds.— Yours truly, 

Newton-Stewart, N.B. Т. T. McLEAN. 


ARE BRITISH FIRMS UNENTERPRISING ? 


SIR,—I am doing the advertising for nine different panto- 
mimes, and require many thousands of postcards, photo buttons, 
photo hatpins, etc. I have written to no end of British firms for 
quotations. The majority of them did not answer at all, and the 
rest took from three to seven days to reply. In the meantime I 
had written to Germany, and received a reply per return. Why 
then do people complain that the *'foreigner " is taking our 
trade?—Yours truly, HARRY MANSFIELD. 

Tottenham. 


SPURIOUS LENSES. 


SiRg,— Your readers will perhaps remember our writing you 
some months ago regarding spurious Goerz lenses which had 
been sold in Glasgow. We hear to-day from a firm in that city 
that they have just come across another instance of a spurious 
lens, this time not purporting to be of our manufacture, but that 
of another well-known lens-making house. We do not think it 
would be amiss if you were to publish a note of warning in your 
journal as to the dangers of buying photographic lenses and 
apparatus from any others but photographic dealers.— Yours 
truly, С.Р. GoERz. 


PICTURE-MAKING IN THE PARKS. 


SIR,—I read with much interest Mr. А. H. Blake's article in 
THE A. P. AND P. N. for October 11, хе Picture-making in the 
London Parks. It is a common idea, I think, amongst amateur 
photographers that to obtain really good results one must per- 
force go far, far afield, 

To prove that such is by no means the case I beg to submit 
one or two photographs taken on Tooting Bec, S.W. 

This really beautiful open space is within a 24d. ride from any 
of the tramway bridges, and abounds with material for pictures ; 
for those who go in for snapshotting the lake will be a happy 
hunting ground, while for the more serious stand camera man 
many are the nooks and corners where much good work can be 
thought out and executed. 

I myself have spent many hours on a fine afternoon picking 
out °“ tit-bits," and have rarely been dissatisfied with the picture 
when completed. I do not wish to insinuate that I am a skilful 
worker—far from it; I am only an amateur, and ГИ freely admit 
not a good one at that. But charming scenery abounds to such 
an extent that the chief difficulty is what »o/ to take. 

I hold no brief for Tooting Bec; there are plenty more lovely 
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parks and open spaces available, and I am sure that if photo- 
graphers will take the trouble to sample them they will not only 
be surprised but charmed with the pictures they can make there- 
from. The pictures I am submitting I have shown people who 
have lived for years within a stone’s throw of the actual spots, 
and I have felt much amused when they have asked me, 
" Wherever is this lovely place?" “ What a charming spot!” 
etc., etc. Proving “ there are eyes and no eyes."— Yours truly, 

С. Е. HowELLs. 


London, S.W. 


The Camera Club.—<A full report of the formal opening of the 
Camera Club will be found on another page. Most of the lead- 
ing lights in the photographic world were present, and those 
who were qualified to judge unhesitatingly proclaimed the auto- 
chrome slides exhibited, made by the members of the Vienna 
Photo-Club, the best ever seen in this country. The lecture to 
be given next Thursday, Oct. 27, is by Mr. H. W. Fincham, 
and is entitled ** Canterbury Cathedral." 


South London Photographic Society.—Mr. Horace Wright, 180, 
Friern Road, East Dulwich, is now acting as secretary of the 
society, Mr. H. C. Beckett having resigned. 


““ Photo Notes," the monthly publication issued by the Rotary 
Photographic Co., ceases to exist with the September number, 
the proprietors having decided to discontinue it. 


Queenstown Camera Club.—A photographic association under 
the above name has been recently formed. Suitable premises 
have been secured in the Y.M.C.A. Buildings, 4, Scotts Square. 
Will advertisers please note? 

The Latest Second-hand List issued by the Tella Camera Co., 
68, High Holborn, W.C., contains many bargains in cameras 
and photographic apparatus of all kinds. A copy of the list will 
be sent on application to the above address. 


The Stockport Photographic Society have now removed to much 
more convenient rooms at the “ Masonic Hall," Greek Street, 
where every convenience has been made for photographic work. 
Mr. Allen Bann, of 120, Chatham Street, Stockport, has been re- 
elected as hon. secretary for the coming year, and a splendid 
syllabus of lectures and demonstrations has been arranged for 
the winter session. 


** Tramps Abroad with a Kodak ” is the title of a lecture, illus- 
trated with over a hundred lantern slides, which Mr. W. F. 
Slater, F.R.P.S., will deliver before photographic societies on 
behalf of Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., during the present season. We 
understand that very few dates now remain vacant, so secre- 
taries desiring to secure Mr. Slater's services should communi- 
cate with Messrs. Kodak, at 57, Clerkenwell Road, E.C., without 
delay. 

We regret to have to record the death of Mrs. F. A. Bridge, 
wife of the popular secretary of the Photographic Convention of 
the United Kingdom, which occurred on Friday of last week. 
Mrs. Bridge’s interest in photography was keen and practical, 
so that she was a fellow-worker with Mr. Bridge in his business 
and in his hobby. With the correspondence and book-keeping 
of the Convention Mrs. Bridge helped considerably, and those 
who have attended recent meetings will remember how she was 
always active on the first day, providing tickets for the excur- 
sions, badges, and information. Her well-known presence will 
be missed, and we extend our fullest sympathy to Mr. Bridge in 
his loss. 


Photographing the Astrologer’s Crystal.—Lecturing to some 
forty members and friends at the last meeting of the South 
Suburban Photographic Society at Plough Hall, Lewisham, Mr. 
A. H. Blake showed some slides of rare and interesting docu- 
ments and objects of interest illustrating the London of Shake- 
speare’s time. Perhaps the most interesting was the crystal 
used by Queen Elizabeth’s Court astrologer, н уа опаег 
great difficulties at the British Museum. Аз amateurs will 
understand, the great bar to a successful photograph of a crystal 
globe is the trouble of superfluous reflections. To avoid these 
Mr. Blake placed the crystal inside a black box, and secured a 
most successful result. The crystal in question, by the way, is 
the one into which the great Queen herself gazed to solve 
mysteries of State—and to seek a cure for her toothache. 
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queries from our correspondents of 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
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Р.О.Р. Reducing. Developing, etc. 
(1) I have had the misfortune to break a 
negative from which I only have an over- 
printed proof (not toned). (2) Is there any 
way of developing a faintly printed proof? 

Wu. Н. (Sutton). 
We can best answer your second 

question by referring you to our reply 
to G. S. on this page. As regards your 
proposal to make a new negative from 
the one over-printed proof, there should 
be no great difficulty in carrying this out. 
First well wash the print, then tone it in 
water 20 oz., soda phosphate 30 gr., gold 
chloride 1 gr. Carry on toning until the 
print begins to show a suspicion of blue- 
ness. (The print will be much less red 
when dry than it is in the toning bath.) 
Fix thoroughly, i.e., 15 minutes, in hypo 
3 02., water 10 02., and wash well. Mount 
the print, and then pin it up flat against 
an outside wall facing north, in good dif. 
fused daylight, and copy with a backed 
plate of moderate speed. Expose just 
enough to get the details in the darkest 
part of the print. Hydroquinone is a suit- 
able developer for such work. 

Ortho. Plates. Developing Factors. 
My camera gives no intermediate exposure 
between 1-soth second and time. My ortho. 
plates are sure to be under-exposed if I want 
to take moving animals without а screen. 
(1) Is it any use intensifying ortho. plates? 
I have heard that it is not. (2) Until lately 
I have left the plate in the developer until it 
was dark gray, but am now using factors for 
B. and W.’s tabloids, and find that when the 
time is up the plate is still quite white, so 
am afraid to take the plate out, as they 
seemed to be about right by the old way. 
Which is right? L. R. (Kingston). 

_ Precisely the same methods of intensify- 

ing, reducing, etc., apply to ortho. plates 

that apply to ordinary plates. The only 
difference is that until the plate is in the 
fixing bath after development one has to 
be extra careful to protect it from all dark- 
room light as much as possible, as the 
ortho. plate, being more sensitive to 
various colour rays (e.g., green, yellow, 
etc.), there is the extra risk of fogging it 
by such of those dangerous rays as get 
out of the dark-room lamp; but as soon 
as the plate has become well saturated 
with the fixing bath it may be regarded 
as an " ordinary " plate. (2) We do not 
quite grasp your method of working, and 
fancy. that you may be mixing the 
factorial and time systems. According to 
the factorial system, the worker observes 
the time which elapses between pouring 
the developer over the plate and the first 
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appearance of the image, and then multi- 
plies this tine by the factor belonging to 
the particular developer in use, and 
develops for the total time so obtained. 
For example, suppose metol be the 
developer chosen. Из factor 1$ 3o. Sup- 
pose that ten seconds elapse between 
pouring on the developer and the first 
appearance of any image on the plate. 
We multiply 10 seconds by 3o, and get 

seconds, or 5 minutes. Development 
should then be complete (for ordinary 
contrast effects) in 5 minutes from the 
time of first pouring on the developer. 
By the time system we mainly rely on 
temperature and time without observing 
the plate for the first appearance of the 
image. Turning to B. and W.’s time- 
table, we find that for their metol tabloid 
developer the time required is 64 minutes 
at temperature 60 deg. F., or 54 minutes at 
temperature 65 deg. F., and so on for 
various temperatures. It would be as 
well for you to adopt one or other of these 
two systems, and stick to your choice. If 
the plate is “still quite white," it is 
obvious that you have not allowed enough 
time to obtain a negative image. 


Rodinal. 

What proportion of rodinal should be used 

to complete development in twenty minutes? 

J. R. B. (Bristol). 

As pointed out once or twice recently 
in this column, the time of development 
depends on: (1) the plate, (2) tempera- 
ture, (3) developer, (4) effect required. It 
is therefore far better for you to try a 
few experiments with a dish and one or 
two plates at a time, with different 
strengths of developer. Suppose you 
start off with 10 min. rodinal per ounce 
water at temperature бо deg., or as near 
that as you can contrive. 


Daylight Enlarger. 
Will you please зау where I can obtain 
necessary information for making daylight 
enlarger from quarter-plate to whole-plate? 
W. H. (Queen’s Park). 
You omit the all-important point of the 
focal length of the lens. We therefore 
assume it to be six inches, by way of 
example. Now, enlarging from 44 by 34 
(quarter-plate) to 84 bv 64 (whole-plate) 
is enlarging just two diameters. There- 
fore the lens-to-negative distance is 1 plus 
$ times focal length, i.e., 14 times 6, 1.е., 
о inches, while the lens-to-paper distance 
is т plus 2, i.e., 3 times focal length, or 
18 inches. The total length is therefore 
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18 plus 9 inches, ог 27 inches. Now make 
a truncated pyramid of thin wood or 
stout card, the small end holding the 
quarter-plate negative, the larger end 
holding the whole-plate sized paper. The 
lens is fixed between these two ends and 
18 inches from the paper, 9 inches from 
the negative. Make a rough model 
first, as you may find that you have to 
accommodate a little on account of the 
nature of your own lens. 


Lantern Matters. 

Can you tell me if the light from a four-wick 

oil lamp would be sufficient to illuminate a 

5 by 4 ft. disc with moving pictures? Can 

you tell me where films can be hired? 

McC. (Macclesfeld). 

Although we have never tried the ex- 
periment, yet we have no hesitation in 
saying that uniess cinematograph pictures 
were extremely thin the light would be 
quite inadequate. But as you appear to 
have the means at hand, why not try the 
experiment for yourself? Messrs. Butcher 
and Sons (Farringdon Avenue, E.C.) or 
the City Sale and Exchange (Fleet Street) 
no doubt could make a hiring arrangement 
to meet your needs. 


Developing P.O.P. 

I shall be much obliged if you can give me 

formule for developing lightly printed Р.О.Р, 

G. S. (Lowestoft). 

If the print is about half or three-fourths 
printed you may apply an ordinary non- 
staining developer without previously 
washing the print. If the print shows 
only a mere trace of the lighter tones it 
should first be bathed (without previous 
washing) in either (A) water 2 oz., potas- 
sium bromide бо gr., or (B) water 2 oz.. 
potassium iodide бо gr., for, say, ten 
minutes. The print is now washed for 
five minutes in running water, and then 
developed by applying а mixture of equal 
parts of C and D just before use. (C) 
Water 10 oz., potass. metabisulphite 5 gr.. . 
potass. bromide 5 gr., hydroquinone 35 gr. 
(D) water 10 oz., soda sulphite $ oz., caus- 
tic soda 30 gr. А second developer for- 
mula is: Water 2 oz., soda sulphite 4 gr.. 
hydroquinone 1 gr., potass. bromide, 6 gr., 
soda carbonate 20 gr. А third formula is: 
Water 2 oz., soda sulphite 4 gr., hydro- 
quinone 1 gr. potass. bromide бо gr., soda 
carbonate 50 gr., potass. cyanide 4 gr. 
The following may be used for the first- 
named process, viz., half-printing and de- 
veloping without previous washing, etc., 
viz., water 2 oz., hydroquinone 2 gr., citric 
acid 4 gr., soda acetate 20 gr. After de- 
veloping, the print is well washed and 
then fixed in hypo 2 oz., water IO oz., 
but if the iodide bath (B) be used the 
fixing bath should be hypo 2 oz., water 
то oz. А greenish colour may be obtained 
with the following developer, following 
the iodide bath (B), viz., water 2 oz., soda 
sulphite 20 gr., soda carbonate 20 gr., 
metol 3 gr. After fixing, the print is well 
washed, when it may be gold-toned in any 
of the usual baths. P.O.P. intended for 
development should be rigorously guarded 
from all daylight, as any faint image de- 
velops up in a manner which is sometimes 
rather surprising. Handling the paper in a 
room lit by diffused daylight often results 
in fog, which is often wrongly assigned to 
faulty formule. Developing P.O.P. is not 
recommended as a usual procedure, as the 
game is not worth the candle. But in 
case of emergency it is a valuable pro- 
cess, as, for instance, when a negative 
from which a lightly printed proof has 
been obtained gets damaged, and this 
feeble print is the only record of the nega- 
tive. 
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No Facilities. 


It was the first night of 
the London Camera Club, 
which followed imme- 
diately upon the first 
night at the Little Theatre 

> next door. “ The broad 

and narrow way, some- 

one called the respective entrances. We were watching the old 

club cronies step across the gulf of five years, and settle down 

into the comfortablest chairs as of old. The few had aged, the 

many had grown younger; some were merrier, others— But let 
me give an extract from а conversation overheard : 

* Well, how's the pinhole work? You used to be great on 
that in the old days,” asked the sympathetic friend. 
| “Oh, Гуе practically given up photography, don't you 

know," said the visitor. '' The fact is, Ive no facilities—no 
facilities at all." 

“ No facilities? " with a lift of the eyebrow. 

“No. You see, I set a room apart for it at home, but the 
wife—oh, yes, a year ago last April—comes and taps at the door 
and says, ‘ Haven't you finished?’ and I've only just begun, 
you know." 

* Congratulations, old fellow. No. I didn't know." 

* Thanks very much. What, ten o'clock? Good heavens !— 
and good-night." 

Alas, what ravages in a simple life a few brief years may 
make! 


Club Photography de Luxe. 

It was a trifle unkind of Mr. E. O. Hoppé to spoil the Camera 
Club’s enthusiasm in its new paint by telling the palatial story 
of the Photo-Club of Vienna. We can resist the suites of dark- 
: rooms and enlarging rooms where you can do anything up to 
four feet square, but who could think lightly of the privilege of 
doing gum-printing in company with an archduchess who 
undertakes daily public exercises in that gymnastic? The two 
lectures а week might only bore us, and the uniformed 
instructor always at our elbow from nine to seven bore us more, 
but what is to be said of the privilege of membership in a club 
where the great ones have no secrets from the small ones, and 
allow you to feel up their sleeves? The only remaining thing 
needed to make us fly to mid-Europe is the fact that the clouds 
are brighter there than here, light more abundant, and auto- 
chrome plates cheaper, according to Mr. ]. C. Warburg. It 
would be interesting to know the wherefore of this last. Is it 
the case—and if so, why—that autochome plates are about six- 
pence in France and ninepence here? 


The Bust of the Celebrity. 

The obvious use for Signor Carlo Baese's photo-relief process 
is in the manufacture of plaques, upon which the features of a 
fortunate competitor might be engraved by the “ sun-chisel.”’ 
Indeed, his examples, cast in metal and shown at his recent 
demonstration, reminded one of nothing so much as those 
pleasant “ wanities." Some time before the meeting, however, 
a candid friend told the Signor that if he wanted to convince an 
audience of British photographers he must show not only the 
finished result but a model and a thing in the half-parts. But 
where in this poor country could he get a model worth 
sculpturing? Then his friend whispered the name of a certain 
photographic celebrity who was most worthy to be “ busted," 
and the thing was arranged by ineans of a camera, a lantern, 
two mirrors—and the celebrity. We waited with some im- 
patience to see in swelled gelatine relief the massive features 
of the photographic celebrity who was best worthy of being 
immortalised in metal. It turned out to be—but no, I had 
better not say. You may, if you please, think it was “ The 
Magpie.” 

Managed Better To-day. 
Some people question whether the art of portraiture has made 


any great advance in the course of years. Comforting, there- 
fore, was it to hear Signor Baese tell a story of Beethoven, to 
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the effect that during his lifetime some one thought of t 
a plaster cast of his features, and, in order to induce a ple 
expression—great composers always looking naturally ferocic 
the sculptor resorted to the amazing plan of getting an Orch 
to play one of Beethoven's symphonies in an ad эіпіп | 
ment. The result, of course, was painful in the extreme, а$ 1 
deserved to be. The portraitists of a century ago па _ 
understand human nature. Your modern photographer wou! 
do nothing so crude and stupid. Entrusted with the task of 
securing a pleasant picture of a great musician, he would 
arrange for some one outside the studio to murder one of his 
rivals melodies; would put the Eatanswill Independent into 
the hands of the editor of the Eatanswill Gazette ; and, іп the 
case of a Society lady, would show her a snap of her dearest 
friend by a Press photographer. 


Special Rapid Cuticle Plates. 

It was only the other day that a German professor discovered 
a new developer in the shape of our gastric juices, and now а 
writer in the Zady's World is trying to prove that our skin is a 
sensitive plate. Nitrate of soda is the chief ingredient in the 
photographic emulsion, but other bases may be used, such аз 
iodine and iron, and апу of these chemicals, being in the blood, 
must also be in the epidermis. This is why a flash of lightning 
photographs a tree, down to the twigs even, and a little bird 
sitting on the bough, upon the skin of a person who has taken 
shelter under its branches. Moreover, the fixing of the image 
may be accounted for in the same way But my family doctor 
laughs at the ancient notion, and says—I give his exact words— 
‘the arborescent impressions are produced by divarications of 
portions of the discharge resulting in a specialised erythema." 
But I dare say people will still cling to the photographic theory. 
It is prettier, and one understands it better. 
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Willie’s Saucer-y. 
When Tom had smashed his camera, 
Repaired, and smashed her worse, 
To pieces did he hammer her, 
The atoms to disburse. 


His kindred were invited in, 
And each annexed a piece, 
But Willie most delighted in 

The roller-blind release. 


'Neath table-cover skilfully 
He placed the end that’s small, 
And from his place (how wilful he!) 
Arranged to press the ball. 


When sister’s beau зо serious 
Came in to Sunday tea, 

His tea-cup went delirious, 
And tumbled on his knee. 


A very simple saucer-y, 
And yet, you know, it makes 
A trifle lighter * Causerie,” 
That’s good for all our sakes. 


Terms of Subscription for ‘The Amateur Photographer and Photo- 
graphic News,” sent post free on date of publication. 
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s4th 
Lesson. 


HOW TO 


NE or two of our 
lessons have been on 
photographing archi- 
tecture, the door of 
the parish church in 
one case, and a 
church tower, which 
we secured by the 


aid of the rising 
front, in another. 
These of course, 


were comparatively 
simple subjects, and 
as they were out 
of doors they did 


not present any difficulty in the 
way of exposure. But to record 
interior detail satisfactorily is not 


quite so easy, and if you want to 
do this kind of work in such a way that 
your friends who are enthusiastic 
students of architecture will be pleased 
with your results, there are half a dozen 
little points you must attend to care- 
fully. It is generally easy to buy com- 
prehensive views of a parish church or 
a cathedral, and there are some few 
instances of notable detail which has 
been well photographed. The sculp- 
tures on the west front of Wells Cathe- 
dral were photographed many years 
ago when scaffolding was erected for 
the purposes-of restoration. The notable 


Fig. 1. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PHOTOGRAPH ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS. 


sculptures of Chartres, where accessible, 
have been photographed by the post- 
card publishers, and still better by Mr. 
Marriage by means of a telephoto lens. 
But the telephoto lens is scarcely a tool 
for a novice, and we only 
mention this to prevent 
you attempting what is 
really quite beyond you, 
for some little time at all 
events. It is not easy to 
buy photographs of such 
bits of detail as we shall 
stud” to-day, and so you 
may bring your camera 
to the task with the 
certaintv of interesting 
and helping your friends 
to whom such details 
appeal. 


The Utility of the Long- 
Focus Lens. 


When the telephoto 
lens is used for this kind 
of work it is only be- 
cause it enables a picture 
of reasonable size to be 
obtained of details which 
и is impossible to approach closely. 
Probably no one would use а 
telephoto lens if, say, a convenient 
piece of scaffolding existed from 
which a photograph could be taken 
with a lens of normal focal length. 
The telephoto lens is a lens of 
great (and variable) focal length, and 
as such it gives a large image even from 
a distant standpoint. Now, there are 
many bits of detail which you will want 
to photograph which are moderately 
easy of access. Take, for example, the 
bit of beautiful Decorated arcading in 
fig. 1. This was taken without any diffi- 
culty with a lens of 6 in. focal length 
on a S by 4 plate. But when it was 
desired to get fig. 2, showing more 
clearly the details of the mouldings, it 
was found that the camera would have 
to be raised considerablv, so as to bring 
it more nearlv on a level with the tre- 
foiled head, if the 6 in. lens was still 
to be used. Of course, if it had been 
possible to get a good-sized and firm 
table on which to mount the tripod, the 
difficulty would have disappeared. 
Some workers have a pair of tall yet 
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light steps, fitted with an attachment 
to which the camera may be fixed, and 
such a piece of apparatus is almost 
necessary when a large number of 
negatives are being taken on a pro- 
longed visit to any particular building. 
Apart from such special arrangements, 
however, you may solve many diffi- 
culties by keeping a little further 
back, and using a longer focus lens. 
You will readily see that the lens will 
need to be raised a less distance when 


the camera is further back. The above 


diagram makes this quite clear. You 
may quite safely use the single com- 
ponent of your lens, for although theo- 
retically a single lens gives distorted 
lines, this is only apparent when the 
focal length is short in relation to the 
plate you are using, or, in some cases, 
if you have raised the lens very con- 
siderably. You will not be likely to 
find any noticeable distortion when 
using a single lens of 10 or 12 in. focal 
length on your 5 by 4 plate. By the 
way, you will need to stop down a little, 
for a slight blur on the margins is im- 
material in most landscape work, but 
is very apparent when you are dealing 
with architectural details. 
Pleasing Perspective 

Then there is another advantage 
gained by working with a long-focus 
lens. You will find that your perspec- 
tive is much more pleasant. А wide- 
angle lens is very apt to give a wrong 
impression of the curves of an arch, and 
it will often completely alter the ap- 
parent proportions of objects which 
come on the edges of the plate. We 
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have seen, for instance, a photograph 
of a corridor along which upright pic- 
tures were hung quite convey the im- 


Fig. 2. 


pression that the pictures were oblong— 
that is, landscape way on. In order that 
a proper idea of the curves may be 
given, it is often well to take at least 
one of the photographs from a position 
directly in front. For example, fig. 2 is 
taken from a point of view a little to 
one side. This gives a clear idea of the 
depth of the arcading, and in this in- 
stance shows that the head of the arcade 
is quite early English in its details, 
although executed in the Decorated 
period and supported by Decorated 
capitals. But fig. 1, which is a front 


MAKING PICTURE POSTCARDS BY 


HE popularity of gaslight paper 

among amateur photographers, espe- 
cially beginners, is not surprising when 
one realises the simplicity of the method 
and the conditions under which success- 
ful results can be obtained. With a 
packet of gaslight paper or gaslight post- 
cards, a few selected negatives, printing 
frame, some developer and fixing bath, 
the worker can produce prints and pic- 
ture postcards to his heart’s content at 
home in the evenings by the comfort of 
his own fireside. 

The beginner need not be discouraged 
because his negatives are smaller than the 
usual postcard size. It is quite possible 
to obtain full-size postcards with the 
assistance of black paper masks. There- 
fore, the worker who has negatives of 
almost any size, say, 24 by 34, quarter- 
plate, or 5 by 4, can make the most of 
any picture he possesses. If his nega- 
tives are smaller than postcard size (54 
by 34), a postcard size printing frame will 
be sufficiently large. If his negatives are 
larger, it will be necessary to have a 
printing frame big enough to take the 
large negative; or perhaps a better plan 
would be to get one of the special post- 
card printing frames made Юг the 
purpose. 


(Supplement 2.) 


elevation of the arcade, shows more 
clearly the form of the head, that is, the 
proportion of width to height, and so 
on. 

Lighting. 

You will often find that a lighting 
which would be admirable for a picture 
is not suitable for your detail work. 
The reason is that in making a picture 
you do not seek to record objects, but 
an effect. You want some play of light 
and shade, the play of sunlight on the 
time-worn stone, emphasised perhaps 
by the mystery of shadow under some 
ancient tomb. For record work, on the 
other hand, you want every detail crisp 
and clear, both in shadows and in high 
lights. To secure this a soft lighting 
is very desirable. If your lighting is 
too strong the lightest portions of your 
subject will be over-exposed to a con- 
siderable extent before the shadows are 
well exposed. Look at fig. 3, and you 
will see what we mean. When the 
negative of this subject was taken the 
sun was actually shining on the upper 
part of the arcading. Notice how black 
and solid the shadows are, and how de- 
tail is lost. Figs. 1 and 2 were exposed 
in a mild soft light. The stone work 
looked more interesting in the sun- 
shine, but the result is not anything 
like so good as a record. 


Exposure. 

The note we printed a fortnight ago 
(see page 318, ‘* Novices’ Note Book,” 
September 27) gave various methods of 
finding the exposure for interior work 
of all kinds, but we may repeat the 
exposure meter method, slightly modi- 
fied, so as to ensure full exposure for 
near shadow detail. Place the Bee 
meter in the darkest shadow in which 
detail is required, choosing a shadow 
just outside the view included on the 
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In most cases an ordinary half-plate 
printing frame will serve, and we will 
assume this is the plan adopted. This 
should be fitted with a piece of thick 
clear white glass. If the negatives are, 
say, quarter-plate size, the best plan is to 
get a piece of cardboard of about the 
same thickness as the glass negative. 
Trim this so that it measures 64 Бу 43 
inches (half-plate size). It will now fit 
into the half-plate printing frame on top 
of the piece of plain glass. 

In the centre of this piece of cardboard 
cut a rectangular hole quarter-plate size 
or a little larger. This cardboard frame 
now serves as a Carrier for the quarter- 
plate negative in the half-plate frame. 

Pieces of sensitive paper half-plate or 
picture postcard size can now be printed 
with the quarter-plate size picture in the 
middle. To ensure а perfectly white 
margin and clean edges to the picture it 
is necessary, however, that a mask of 
black от opaque paper should be 
used (backing from roll-films answers 
well). 

In this case the outer dimensions of the 
piece of opaque paper should be half. 
plate size, and a rectangular hole should 
be cleanly cut in the middle with a sharp- 
pointed knife, so that when placed in 
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ground-glass. Immediately uncap the 
lens, and recap it when the sensitive 
paper shows some distinct darkening. 
The plate must be of a speed from 130 
to 180 Watkins, and the stop must be 
Е/22. When working fairly close to 
the subject, the meter must be placed 
further into the recesses of the subject, 
for shadows which are small and unim- 
portant in a comprehensive interior be- 
come relatively more important in detail 


Fig. 3. 


work. Some little experience is a great 
help in determining where the meter 
shall be placed. 


GASLIGHT. 


position over the negative the desired 
portion of the picture can be seen through 
it. 

It follows now that if a piece of print- 
ing paper or sensitised postcard is placed 
squarely over the opening, the back of 
the printing frame put in position, 
the print exposed, the picture will be 
printed on to the paper or card with à 
perfectly clean white margin. | 

The same plan сап be employed in the 
production of picture postcards of prints 
from negatives of almost any size. With 
the smaller negatives the entire picture 
can be printed, with only the margins cut 
off. With bigger negatives portions 0 
the picture can be utilised, still showing 
a white margin; and in any case the 
worker will find that the picture postcard 
is always greatly enhanced in appear 
ance when it has a small white margin. 

Many makes of sensitised postcards 
(gaslight, bromide, and  self.toning) а 
now supplied with sets of suitable pape! 
masks, which may be employed in the 
manner suggested above. | 

Further notes on the manipulation of 
gaslight papers and on printing different 
coloured borders on postcards will b 
given in a future issue of THE A. P. АХ 
Py iN. 
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tne hints given may be helpful to other beginners dcaling with the same class 
of subject. 


НЕ three prints here reproduced might 

very well be grouped together under 

the convenient term, * At home por- 
traiture." 

Now seeing that true portraiture aims 
at recording not only the outward 
appearance of the person, but also con- 
veving something of the general character 
of the sitter, it follows that we are far 
more likely to have success in the latter 
direction by dealing with the person amid 
his home or familiar surroundings, than 
if we brought the sitter into some strange 
place with all kinds of mind-distracting 


A.—WEATHERBOUND. By W. A. Bracewell. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, К.К.; 
exposure, 2 secs. ; stop, Firt; time cf day, 10.30 am., 
April; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Leto 
self-toning 


surroundings. For this reason certain 
professional portraitists are aiming at 
making their studios less like a glass- 


roofed barn or attic or lumber room and 
rather more like the living apartment of 
persons accustomed to comfortable and 
tasteful surroundings. We mention this 
point nere because many amateurs have 
made the quite pardonable mistake of 
thinking that they ought to try and make 
their home-studios something like the 
places they had visited when being “ por- 
traited " by some local professional. At 
first glance we wonder why in fig. A the 
elderly gentleman is wearing his hat 
while seated in an ordinary chair and 
reading the newspaper. But the title, 
U Weatherbound,” gives us the hint that, 
if not ''!oected and spurred," he is 
hatted and coated while waiting for a 
break in the shower. The umbrella tells 
us that rain holds him captive for the time 
being. Photographically speaking, the 
chief fault here is the patchy, spotty, cut- 
up look of the whole picture, due to a 
number of disconnected patches of strong 
light and strong shade. The cause is 
Drobably of a threefold nature. One 
imagines the figure was seated with his 
back to a window giving a fairly strong 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWs Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; 


The 
and 


light. The light falling on the newspaper 
is evidently reflected on to the face. 
Secondly, the exposure has been cut rather 
too fine, and was not quite enough for the 
darkest parts of the picture. "Third, the 
development has been carried a little too 
far, and hence we lose much of the grada- 
tion in the strongest lights, on the hands 
and side of the head, for instance. 

In the next example, B, is again a 
seated figure, also wearing a hat. The 
large central mass of lightness is at first 
decidedly confusing, and it is not until 
one has looked at the print for some time 
that one learns that this more or less 
triangular patch of light is made up of a 
blouse, a boa and a cushion. To add to 
the confusion, we have a row of three 
white “ blobs " in the lady's hat. Finally, 
the right and left upper corners of the 
print show narrow streaks of something 
very light, possibly curtains or something 
of that kind. The total result is rather 
distracting. The exposure seems to have 
been very fairly assigned, but the loss of 
gradation and detail in the high lights 
indicates excessive density, doubtless the 
result of carrying on development too 
long, and so getting a negative that is too 
contrasty for the printing process chosen. 
The figure has been suitably posed, but 
the lighting is too general, so that we do 
not get sufficient variation of light and 
shade to give it pictorial interest. The 
facial expression is in harmony with the 
title, © Wondering.” 

In example C, ‘ Contentment,” we 
get a combination of good and bad points. 
Аз regards exposure, development and 
printing, the author may be congratulated 
on Quite creditable work. Тһе ex- 
posure, however, has been only just 
enough. The two chief faults are in the 
pose of the figure and the background. 
The leaning back arrangement of the 
figure in this way is very seldom, if ever, 
satisfactorv for camera work. The 
head being further away from the 
camera than the rest of the figure 
naturally tends to make the face 
come relatively too small. In this 
case the size of the hands is some- 
what exaggerated by reason of their 
being nearer to the lens than is the 
head. Had the feet been shown, 
they would probably have been also 
exaggerated in size. Again, this 
pose often gives one a feeling that 
the sitter is falling backwards. 

As regards the background, credit 
is certainly due for having kept 
this part appropriately quiet and 
fairly dark; but, unfortunately. the 
liney nature of a background of this 
kind renders it generallv unsuit- 
able for use in this connection. At 
first glance, one gets the impression 
that the ladv is resting her head 
against the mullion of the window, 
and one does not see that this is not 
the case until we observe that a 
path separates the chair from the 
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B.—WOoNDERING. 
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house. The reader will perhaps ap- 
preciaie this point if he will cover up 
the figure at the waist. It is only just to 
the author to say that the reproduction 
does not give all the good quality of tex- 
ture rendering of the costume. This part 
is happily suggested in a general way, 
without erring on the side of too fussy a 
pattern. 


C.—Con rENTMENT. By J. Vintner. 


‚ Technical data: Plate, Imterial 5.К.; exposure, 
8 хес. ; dens, Beck Symmetrical; stop, КГ; tine of 
day. 4 pam., May; printing process, P O.P. 


It may be useful to point out here that 
the prints chosen each week for criticism 
on this page are not necessarily very good 
or very bad. They are selected, with the 
idea in view of affording object-lessons 
for other readers of THE А. Р. AND Р. М. 
who are also beginners. А group of 
prints of subjects somewhat akin in in- 
terest will teach far more by the com- 
parative method adopted than a long 
criticism of an individual photograph. 
New readers should note that a written 
criticism is sent to every competitor in 
the weekly competition who  encloses 
stamps for the return of prints entered. 


By Miss H. M. Laurence. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, 1 хес. ; 
lens, Beck Symmetrical; stop, Fjt6; time ef day, 2 pam., 
May: developer, hydroquinone; printing process, Зоо 
О.Р. 
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ERIC. By E. L. Courtenay. 
Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competiticn. 
Technical data: Kodak film; lens, R.R.; stop, FS; time of day, noon, May; printing process, enlarged on Ilford Platine-matt bromide. 
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The entries for THE A. P. AND Р. N. Lantern Slide 
Competition are this year far in excess of any previous 
competition for lantern 
slides yet held by .THE 
A. P. AND P. N. This 
is rather surprising in 
view of the comments made in various quarters as to the 
lack of interest in lantern slide making, and we attri- 
bute the enormous entry in this present competition 
partly to the fact that lantern slide making 15 really as 
popular as ever it was, and partly to the attractiveness 
of the new ‘“ А. P.” plaques offered as awards. The 
task of judging the slides is being proceeded with as 
quickly as possible, and the results will be announced 
in next week's issue. The collection of prize slides 
wil then start on its tour round the photographic 
societies without delay. 


‘THE A. P. AND P. М.” 
LANTERN SLIDE COMPETITION. 
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If the new Camera Club needed any further method 
of appeal to prospective members, the newly installed 


aluminium lantern screen should 
THE CAMERA CLUB prove an additional attraction. As 
LANTERN SCREEN. mentioned in our last issue, the 


opening meeting, with Lord Craw- 
ford in the chair, constituted a memorable function, 
but the display of autochrome pictures by members of 
the Vienna Photo-Club was marred somewhat by the 
unevenness of the lantern screen. Between that time 
and the next meeting (a special ladies’ night held on 
Thursday last), the old screen had been bodily removed 
from the end wall of the meeting-room and replaced 
with a new aluminium-faced screen, forming a per- 
manent portion of the wall. On this the Viennese auto- 
chromes were shown to the greatest possible advantage, 
and the marvellous brilliancy of the colours on the 
metallic surface was only fully appreciated when, during 
the course of the evening, an ordinary dead-white lan- 
tern sheet was substituted for a brief period. With the 
aluminium surface the colours and the sunny effects 
glowed as in nature, whereas on the opaque white screen 
the colours lost their brilliancy and the pictures became 
dull and flat. The metal surface lantern screen is not 
a new idea, but we are glad to see the Camera Club 
has had the courage to adopt it. All interested should 
hasten to join the club forthwith, if only for the pur- 
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pose of seeing lantern slides and hearing lantern lectures 
every week under ideal conditions. Аргоро$ of this, it 
is interesting to note that Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., of 
High Holborn, have been quick to see the possibilities 
of this form of lantern screen, and have placed a speci- 
ally prepared aluminium-surface screen on the market. 
e ге 
The Chiswick Camera Club have departed from the 
‘usual " in the promotion of their winter programme, 
and have enlisted the services 
of Mr. J. S. Currie, R.C.A., 
a well-known local artist, 
who is also an instructor in 
the service of the London County Council, to give a 
series of four lectures embracing the subjects of com- 
position, lighting, tone values, with special reference to 
the relationship of painting and photography. This is 
something of a novelty to society life, and should prove 
to be a great benefit to such members who possibly are 
good technical workers but just lack the knowledge of 
how best they may apply their photography for 
securing pictorial effects. 
e e е 
The position occupied by that annual publication, 
““ Photograms of the Year," is a unique one, pre- 
senting as it does a record of the year's 
' PHOTOGRAMS progress in pictorial photography. The 
OF THE YEAR." issue for тото, just to hand, is the 
sixteenth volume of the series, and is 
well up to its predecessors in interest and bulk. The 
arrangement of the book is somewhat different from 
previous volumes, and this vear the literarv and pictorial 
portions form two distinct and separate sections. А$ 
in former years, an interesting note on pictorial photo- 
graphy in France is written by Robert Demachy, and 
work from Germany, Spain, America and the Colonies 
is also carefully dealt with. The work of the year 
generally, including that Бу British workers, is com- 
mented upon and reviewed by the Editor, H. Snowden 
Ward, F.R.P.S., who also contributes interesting 
articles оп photograph collecting, colour photographv, 
the technique of pictorial photography, control pro- 
cesses, comments on individual workers, and a few 
words on photographic politics. Notable among the 
illustrations are a number of excellent reproductions 


AN INNOVATION 
THAT MAY BE FOLLOWED. 
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of photographs in natural colours from autochrome and 
other screen-plates. The pictorial section contains 
reproductions of nearly two hundred photographic pic- 
tures, and these represent a most interesting collection 
of the year’s best work. Every amateur photographer 
should endeavour to see ‘‘ Photograms of the Year."' 
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Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons are to be congratulated 
on having got together such an excellent collection of 
pictorial work as that which they are 

THE KINGSWAY now showing at their exhibition room 
RENDEZVOUS. in Kingsway, London, W.C. Pictures 
‘by Messrs. H. E. Corke, W. C. S. 

Fergusson, W. A. I. Hensler, E. T. Holding, F. E. 
Huson, F. Judge, S. G. Kimber, Easten Lee, Ernest 
Marriage, J. Moffat, W. Rawlings, J. C. Warburg, 
W. L. F. Wastell, J. M. Whitehead, and Mrs. G. A. 
Barton are included, and the number of frames on view 
totals ninety-six, thus constituting a very useful and 
instructive display. Messrs. Griffin state that the 
pictures have been got together primarily with the idea 
of helping the beginner, and as the photographs are in 
many cases '' straight "" prints, by pure photography 
only, it is conceivable that this object may be achieved. 
The exhibition is open free to any reader of THE A. Р. 
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AND P. N., and we hope that all those who have the 
opportunity will visit it. 
eos & 

A lady who is not a photographer has been talking 

'' photographese " in one of the leading papers of her 
sex. She has been speaking her mind 
THE FEMININE upon the present state of photography 
POINT OF VIEW. as compared with its past. There are 
some who say that photography has 

no history, that we have not moved since D. 
Hill. This lady is of a contrary opinion, but we must 
confess that she regards the subject from a standpoint 
which would not be taken as convincing by the bulk of 
photographers. ‘‘In the eighties and nineties,’’ she 
says, ‘‘ photography was at a frightfully low ebb.’’ But, 
mind you, this was not because of any lack of inspira- 
tion or skill on the part of the workers. It was because 
and here the feminine way of looking at things is 
obvious—everybody in those days wore puffed sleeves, 
hair strained over the ears, and feeble little toques with 
ostrich tips. That settles и. We may argue high 
pictorialism as long as we please. We are at the mercy 
of the fashions. It is only a matter of time to trace 
the present position of pictorial photography to the 
hobble skirt. 


“THE А. Р. AND Р. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR NOVEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and 1 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop F/I1 is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


Stop used, F/8. :Тһе exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
For F/5:6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from | to 3 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. ог 3 to 4 p.m., increase them three ог four times. 


——— — — 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... 1/20 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies ог зеа- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes — ... ... 1/10 » 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foliage, 

open river scenery, figure studies in the open, 1/4 

light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. / ” 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- | 

ground. Well lighted street scenes | 1/3 за 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of | | 

РО пк Sis uk эше. ай аяг „ж | 3/4 T | 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too | 

much shut in by buildings s. Ec эв 2 Secs. 
Portraits in. well-lighted room, light surround- | 

ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... | 6 £ 


As а wrther guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 
The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. EG oum bir as 2 
1/30 sec. | 1/60 вес. | 1/80 sec.| 1/100 sec. 
1/15 ,, 1/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 1/50 ,, 
1/6 - 1/12 ,, 1/15 ,, 1/20 ,, 
1/4 , | 1/10 , | 1/12 ,, 145 , 
1,2 29 1/4 И 1/5 33 1/6 , 

2 T 1 » 1/2  ,, 1/3 ii 

secs. 3 secs. | 2 Secs. 14 ls 


They have been divided into groups whick 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Rocket. 
Red Seal. 
s Super-Speed. 
Cavett, Royal Stardard. 
Special Ex.R. 


‚, 


EASTMAN Special Ultra Rapid. 


Epwankps' Comet. 
GEM, Salon. 
» Portrait. 
ILFORD, Monarch. 
33 
А Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
‘ Orthochrome S.S. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 
Ы Violet Label. 
MARION, Supreme. 
P.S 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
Т Gladiator. 
PacET, Swift and Ex. Special. 


Versatile, Most Rapid. 


| 


КА]АЕ, Ultra Rapid. 

Warwick, Double Instan. 

WELLING ГОМ, 'Xtra Speedy. 

W RATTEN, Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
а Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
i Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 

33 Ortho. 
EDpwaARDs, Snapshot Iso 
GEM, Meteo”, 

ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 

2 Special Rapid 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LuMIERE, Biue Label 
MARION, Instantaneous 


| 


MARION, Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
s Ortho B, 
PAGET, XXXXX. 
A Special Rapid, 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
ViIDEX, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid, 
WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 
Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Film. 
CADETT, Royal Standard Rapid 
hi Professional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
; Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. 
ENSIGN, Film. 
GEM, Isochromatic. 
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GEM, Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
» A Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome Э. <. 
i Sovereign. 
N.F 


Kopak, N.C. Film. 

^ Premo Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 
LuMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 

A Film. 

Mawson, Electric. 
PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
Vipex, Isochromatic. 
WaRwiCK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
»  Chromo-Isolar. 


BARNET, Medium. 

n Medium Ortho 
CRisTOID, Film. 

ILFORD, Chromatic. 


*, pr ess. 
MARION, Portrait, 


РАСЕТ, ХХХ. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 
AGFA, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium. 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LuMiERE, Yellow 
MARION, Ordi З 
Mawson, Castle. 
Kacer, XX. 

AJAR, inary. 
Warwick, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous_ 


bel. 
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Т is not often that the progress and de- 
velopment of the amateur photographer, 
from the earliest immature snap-shotting 

period to the advanced pictorial stage, has 
been so cleverly expounded and made the 
subject of an entertaining discourse as by 
Мг. R. С. Malcolm, in his presidential 
address recently to the members of the 
Edinburgh Photographic Society. The lec- 
ture, from which the following extracts have 
been made, might well have had as title 
‘ The Seven Ages of the Photographer.” 
First the Raw Beginner, 
who becomes possessed of a small cheap camera and snaps 
assiduously at everything, his object being to obtain simply 
the recording or topographical photograph, mere souvenirs 
of places and people. 

The button having been pressed, it is at the next stage 
that there may be a divergence in practice, a choice of 
methods, which may have a determining effect on the bud- 
ding photographer’s future career. He may adopt the 
method—less troublesome and more certain, at first at any 
rate, of good results—of having his plates or films de- 
veloped for him, and prints made from them. If his expo- 
sures have been made with reasonable intelligence, the 
chances are that when his prints are sent home there will 
be a large proportion of quite successful and creditable 
results. The best has been got out of his exposures: his 
object of obtaining a permanent record of pleasant experi- 
ences has been attained, and he is delighted, or at any 
rate satisfied. But in this very satisfaction lies danger— 
the danger of satiety. If he continues to follow this royal 
road towards attaining his results, it is certain that his own 
fate is sealed: his progress towards the higher reaches and 
possibilities of the photographic art is barred at its 
commencement. For no further interest or stimulus enters 
into his experience to induce him to climb the photographic 
heights, or follow and explore the photographic roads and 
by-paths: his share in the work of obtaining his results 
has ended with the directing of his camera and pressing the 
button, and there his personality steps out of the picture. 
It not infrequently happens that after the novelty of his new 
toy has worn off, it is laid on the shelf, and our beginner’s 
photographic career comes to an inglorious end. 

Then the Learner— 
the beginner who determines that his photographs shall 
be the result of his own achievement. His object, however, 
is still the same—records, souvenirs, portraits of his friends, 
“ sunny memories," etc.—but he wants to know all about 
development and printing. He studies handbooks and reads 
the photographic magazines, and in the dark-room a new 
interest in his work comes over him, while his failures are 
but an incentive to more successful effort. 

Individuality still enters little or not at all into the picture: 
effects are not sought after; the desire for such comes later. 
But the value of this period of honest technical work is 
inestimable, for all good work is in the end based on good 
technique, and good technique consists in the ability to pro- 
duce the sort of negative and print you want. 

| Then the Society Member. 

At this period of his existence our amateur, if he is wise, 
joins a live photographic society, and he obtains his money’s 
worth, even of this utilitarian guid pro quo, and pursues 
his hobby with added zest, because of the comfort and 
facilities for work afforded. He has obtained more poten- 
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tially in exchange for his first subscription than he wots of. 
He has entered an environment which will, if he continues 
in it, have an inevitable effect in moulding and framing his 
artistic faculties and ideas. Here he comes in contact with 
other amateur workers, many of whom are more advanced 
than himself. Here he learns that photographs can be pic- 
tures, and probably learns how to make enlargements with 
the society’s enlarging apparatus. Не realises there are 
powers of control in the production of larger pictures from 
his small direct negatives; that he can get something more 
than a mere record or representation. His first step in 
pictorialism has been taken. 
Now the Pictorialist. | 

Being fully launched on his career of observation, and 
stirred by the incentive of fellow workers, he progresses 
rapidly. 

Progress will be largely the result of influences acting 
from without. Hitherto progress has come from incentives 
acting from within—first, the desire to obtain photographs 
of interesting subjects; next, the fascination of the process 
itself. These incentives have carried him to the stage of 
success in the attainment of their object : he can obtain his 
photographic records at will, and he is master of the tech- 
nique of the process. Subsequent moulding will chiefly come 
from outside influences. At the meetings of his society 
he will hear papers read, some bearing on matters of tech- 
nique, some on matters of art and artistic principles, tradi- 
tions, and ideals, with which he may not wholly or at all 
agree at the moment, but which will have their effect, if it 
be only by setting him a-thinking. He will have oppor- 
tunities of seeing the work of his fellow members, and there 
will be a natural desire at least to see and examine, if not to 
admire, the work of those who are looked upon as its leading 
lights. 

The Exhibitor. 

At the photographic exhibitions interest in his hobby 
will lead him to inspect with a critical eye the pictures of 
those who are recognised in the photographic world as the 
leading exponents of the art. Much will meet with his dis- 
approval. The selections of the judges will almost certainly 
not commend themselves to him, but he will put to himself 
the question, ‘‘ What did the judges see in that?’’ and 
* What is it in this that appealed to them? ” 

The result of these questionings will be to open the path 
to understanding 

Insensibly, automatically, not only involuntarily, but 
almost one would say contrary to his volition—for his early 
sense is to rebel against these examples of modern pic- 
torialism—his artistic sense is moulded and trained; his 
sense of beauty and breadth of view developed; he appre- 
ciates the fact that the successful picture has a meaning, 
and that its excellence depends, not on mere technique, 
though that is an essential element, but on the success with 
which the motif that touched the susceptibilities of the artist 
comes home to those of its viewers. 

The Serious Individual Worker. 

The topical and the topographical are no longer the sub- 
jects that claim his exclusive attention, though on occasion 
he can do justice to them too. But his interest in subjects 
has been widened. Bits that formerly would have been 
passed by unnoticed now reveal themselves in a new charac- 
ter and aspect : very little bits sometimes, beneath the dig- 
nity of either himself or his camera at one time, but now 
exalted to at least a consideration of their pictorial possi- 
bilities. His serious work, and he takes it very seriously, 
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passes from the topographical to that intended to represent 
some effect or phase; something that has moved him, and 
by which he would fain move others. И may be simply а 
play of light and shade: it may be the murky aspect of a 
smoke-laden town : it may be the ripple of waves on the sea- 
shore : it may be the infectious merriment of children at play 
—no matter, it is an effect, not place; a motif, not a mere 
hard fact. 
The Reversion to Technique. 

Mr. Malcolm then continued his address, dealing at con- 
siderable length with the parts that the creative faculty and 
imagination and individuality play in the production of the 
pictorial photograph, and the development of these faculties 
in the photographer as his ideas expand. He incidentally 
drew attention to the fact that advances in printing processes 
had been responsible for much in the progress of photo- 
graphy as an individual art. 

* But I think there has been of recent times a tendency in 
certain advanced pictorial photographers to magnify the 
importance of treatment at the expense of subject: to 
regard, as I have already said, every sort of subject as 
capable of artistic treatment. Subjects have been chosen 
which are in themselves commonplace, feeble, awanting in 
power to appeal to.the emotions; and the photographer's 
whole energy seems to have been devoted to playing upon 
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his medium; treatment has been permitted to override what 
ought to be the true object of every picture—the соп- 
veying of a pleasurable emotion. Subject and pleasurabic 
result alike have been made subservient to individuality and 
treatment, amounting in many cases to idosyncrasy and 
eccentricity. 

“ The tendency is, I think, entirely a retrograde one. Ц 
means getting back to mere technique; back to the stage 
at which our beginner had arrived before he began to be 
stirred by pictorial ambition : but it is not legitimate tech- 
nique; I do not think I overstate it when | say it is mot 
technique with the legitimate object of producing a pleasant 
pictorial result, but rather is it technique for its own sake, 
technique for the purpose of exhibiting its author's power 
of manipulating his medium. Technique is not confined 
to producing a clear sparkling negative : it is power of treat- 
ment, and is right and proper so long as its end is in con- 
sonance with artistic expression. 

** Subject and treatment must each play their part in arriv- 
ing at a truly pictorial result : each is the complement of, and 
is necessary to, the other. Subject alone, lacking expression 
in its treatment, is mere record: treatment alone, without 
regard to the nature of the subject, is mere manipulation : 
the proper combination of the two, beauty of conception 
feelingly expressed, result in pleasurable harmony." 


—— — e 


Some Successful Lantern Slide Toners, and How to Use Them. 


Ву T. THORNE BAKER, Е.С.5., Е.В.Р.5. 


HERE is rather a tendency in these days to get tones on 

lantern slides by direct development; warm tones are 
readily obtained with suitable developers, and lantern plates 
made specially for the purpose; and, as was shown in last 
week's А. P. AND P. N., ordinary “ black-tone ” lantern plates 
can also be employed for obtaining warm tones by development. 
Many workers, however, desire an alternative method of obtain- 
ing colours on slides, with the certainty of repeating the same 
tone every time. 

A lantern slide has to be so brilliant, transparent, and “ fog- 
less," in order to look well on the screen, that, as a rule, the 
best results in warm colours are generally produced by straight- 
forward development for clean black and white effects and subse- 
quent toning. But the toning bath itself requires consideration, 
for the simple fact that a toner usually deposits a coloured 
compound on the image, and this may, or may not, be tran- 
sparent; if not, it will be quite unsuitable for lantern work. 

Quite a large variety of brown, green, and blue tones can be 
obtained with the three solutions given below, which are about 
the most useful and simplest of all the numerous lantern slide 
toners so far discovered. Three ten-ounce bottles should be 
well rinsed out, labelled A, B, and C respectively, and filled up 
with these toning solutions :— 


A.—Uranium nitrate ......... eee 60 gr 
Distilled Water О О О pere IO OZ 
B.—Potassium ferricyanide  ................. з... 60 gr 
Distilled water ........... ee 10 OZ 
C.—Ferric chloride ............... een 45 gr 
Distilled water ...........eenÓÓÓÓ m 10 OZ 


An ounce each of glacial acetic acid and pure sulphuric acid 
should be also kept handy. | 

There is a little trick about the uranium toner—a very simple 
key to success. It is inerelv the really thorough washing of the 
slides as well as the thorough fixing of them. The milky appear- 
ance of the lantern slide disappears very quickly, as the film of 
emulsion is very thin, yet at least ten minutes should be allowed 
for the fixing, and the bath should be one of plain hypo and 
water for preference, not acid. Thorough washing can only be 
done by using several changes of water. 


Brown and Red Tones. 


A toning bath made up of equal parts of А and В gives the 
ordinary uranium tones ; in this bath the black image gradually 
becomes brown, and eventually tones to bright, foxy red. A 
deposit of uranium ferrocyanide is in the ordinary way 
thrown down, owing to the reducing action of the metallic silver 
on the ferricyanide. The toning may be stopped at any stage; 
thus a wide range of cold and warm tones can be obtained. 
After toning, the slides should be rinsed in water containing a 
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drop or two of acetic acid to the ounce, then washed for ten 
minutes in five or six changes of water. 

Toning by any method in which one employs a deposit of a 
metallic salt on the image causes more or less intensification, 
hence slides to be toned should be made rather thinner than 
usual. The intensification becomes noticeable more particularly 
when the slides are drying. 


Blue эра Blue-Green Tones 

Slides toned brown in the uranium ferricyanide bath can be 
toned blue by subsequent immersion in bath C, given above, 
and by stopping the operation in the early stages a very {ап 
green can be obtained. There is a certain knack in obtaining 
this green, as only just the right amount of time in the iron 
bath (C) must be allcwed. It must also be borne in mind that 
whatever “green” is obtained will become bluer during the 
drying of the plates 

Blue-toned slides should be soaked after toning for about 
three minutes in a little water, acidulated with five drops of the 
sulphuric to each two ounces. They must be then well rinsed 
and dried in the rack. 

А bath for giving blue tones direct may be made with a ferric 
salt, as follows : — 


I.—Ammonio-citrate of iron ......................... 50 gr 
Мае PT 5 oz. 
II.—Potassium ferricyanide ........................... 50 gr. 
WALD о о оо ложь 5 oz. 


a the two solutions, and add two drachms of glacial acetic 
acid. 
Sulphide Tones for Lantern Slides. 
The ever-popular sulphide toner will be found to answer quite 
satisfactorily for lantern slide work, and the two solutions given 
hereunder may be taken for the purpose :— 


A.—Ammonium bromide ................................. $ oz. 
Potassium ferricyanide ............................ $ oz. 
NV ALET. ОУ ОУ ЛГ ГОК КЕТКИН IO 02. 
B.—Pure (fresh) sodium sulphide ................... т dr. 
Water E E ооо IO OZ. 


The plate is first bleached in the A solution, when the silver 
image is converted in silver ferrocyanide. This process should 
be allowed to continue for a few minutes, until the action has 
taken place throughout the entire image. 

The bleached slide is then washed for ten minutes under the 
tap, put into a clean dish, and flooded with the sulphide solu. 
tion, which, unlike the bleaching bath, should be only used 
once, and then thrown away. When the “ redevelopment " is 
complete, the lantern plate should be well washed. А fne 
brownish sepia image of silver sulphide is obtained in this way. 
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TREET PHOTOGRAPHY 
AT NIGHT. 


8 7g By Н. WILD. 227 
Sp:cial to ** The А. P. & P. N.” 


THE after-dark aspect of our larger 
towns and cities, and especially of 
London, must appeal to all possessed of the 
seeing eye. Places pictorially quite impossible 
by daylight take on unexpected beauties when 
лы lit up by the street lamps—interesting subjects 
for the photographer grow apparently out of nothing. The 
lighting is different from*daylight; objects are lit as often 
as not from below instead of above, and the comparatively 
weak penetrative power of the lights lends a charm of 
mystery to the shadows, and a subtlety to the lighter and 
middle tones that is absorbing in its very elusiveness. 

Many of these effects may be photographed with prac- 
tically any camera, even down tō the 5s. Brownie, and | 
might say, for the benefit of those who only use roll-film 
and have no convenience for plates, that the Kodak film is 
excellent for night work, when a fairly long exposure can 
be given. As regards halation, both bv reflection and spread- 
ing, it is as good as a well-backed plate. Its only drawback 
is its rather slow speed. ; : 

If we are content with subjects without movement, much 
can be done with an F/6 lens and the fastest ortho. plate 
obtainable. With well-lit street scenes an exposure of five 
to ten seconds will probably be enough, so that standing 
figures, cabs, etc., or posed models are within reach. 

London after dark is fine, but to render it with any ap- 
proach to truth, some suggestion of life and movement 
seems, in most cases, imperative, as the accidental grouping 
of vehicles and people often goes far to make the picture. 
It is therefore necessary to find some means of recording 
these on the plate, and by using everything to the utmost 
it can be done. It means the most rapid lens, the most 
rapid plate, and the most energetic developer. Му favourite 
lens for this kind of work is the Dallmeyer 2b of 81 in. 
focus, and working at F/3.13. I think this is as large ап 
aperture as is practicable, though I have done good work 
in special cases with the 2c, which works at F/2.5. 


THe Empire ENTRANCE. 
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A CORNER OF THE HAYMARKET. By H. Wild. 

An objection frequently raised against long-focus and 
large-aperture lenses is the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
depth of field. This can be overcome by not including any 
objects nearer than the ‘infinity ’’ distance, which with 
this lens and stop is about 100 ft. In other words, use the 
lens set at about infinity. 

While speaking of lenses, I might mention a method of 
making up a rapid lens that I have 
found answer very well. It is simply 
to add one of the so-called W.A. mag- 
nifiers to an ordinary lens, and use it 
at full aperture. For instance, a 6 in. 
lens working at F/6, when used with 
a supplementarv positive lens of 14 in. 
focus, gives a combination of 4.2 focal 
length working at F/4.2 ; that is rather 
more than twice as rapid as the 
original F/6. Some lenses, such as 
the Aldis, stand this alteration very 
well, and the quarter-plate lens will 
still cover the plate, and even allow 
for a little rise of front, but other makes 
do not all take to it so kindlv, and 
only part of the plate may be covered 
sharply. This, however, only means 
that the picture must be arranged to 
fall within the area of definition. 

The best position for the extra lens, 
where it interferes least with the defini- 
tion, is close up to the diaphragm, but 
where this is impossible the next best 
place is close to the back combination. 

Plates must be as fast as possible, 
orthochromatic, and well backed. The 
best plate I have tried at present is the 
Barnet Super Speed ortho., but plates 
are constantly being speeded up, and 
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monthly speed lists, and try any likely production. It 
is not altogether a question of speed number either, for 
an ortho. plate of, sav, 240 Watkins, will be very much 
faster for night work than an ordinary one having the same 
number. 

For development 
pyro-metol developer made ир 
to Imperial Co.'s formula, but 
with half as much sulphite as car- 
bonate in the No. 2, and no bromide. 
For use I take one part No. 1, two 
parts No. 2, and from one to three 
parts water, which, in extreme 
cases, may be warm or even hot, so 
as to bring the temperature of the 
mixed developer up to about 
80 deg. Е. 

Plates developed in this way are 
almost sure to have a slight veil of 
fog all over, but this is a distinct 
advantage, for, though it makes 
very little difference in contact print- 
ing, a much better quality print, 
softer and of better gradation, will 
be obtained when enlarging with a 
condenser. The reason of this is 
not far to seek. If we have a nega- 
tive with clear glass shadows the 
light goes direct through these, but 
where there is any deposit the light 
is scattered by the reduced silver, 
and only part of it reaches the sen- 
sitive surface. If the negative is 
evenly fogged, a// the light is scat- 
tered, and none is direct, and the 
improvement is so great that it is 
well worth keeping a plate evenly fogged to place next 
the film of a negative that is too clear and °“ pretty ” looking. 

It 1s difficult to say anything definite as to exposure, but, 
roughly speaking, well lit London streets, such as Oxford 
Street or Piccadilly Circus, will take from ài sec. to 4 sec., 
whilst badly lit streets and squares may want from one 
minute to five, using the Barnet Super Speed plates and an 
aperture of F/3.13. 

In connection with exposure I have lately been noting 
the effect on the plate of the most powerful of the flaming 
arc lights. I find (with the plate and aperture mentioned 
above) that 3 to 4 sec. can be given with safety. In 6 to 8 sec. 
the carbons are reversed, and in 20 to 30 sec. the reversal 
extends nearly to the edge of the globe. In these last two 
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cases it is easy to block out the reversed portion, as the 


shape of the globe remains, but when it extends beyond the 
globe it is considerably more difficult. 
Regarding moving traffic, it is best to wait for the period 
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of least movement, so that as long as possible can be given. 
A motor slowed down to a walking pace may give just as 
good an idea of movement as one travelling at twenty miles 
an hour, and is a great deal easier to manage. It is also 
somewhat astonishing what comparatively long. exposure 
may be given to pedestrians moving to or from the camera 
if a fair distance off; from 1 to 14 sec. will often give an 
image quite sharp enough for the purpose. 

|t need hardly perhaps be said that when working with 
a stand camera in London the only chance of a view-point 
in the roadway is from an island refuge, but I might remind 
night workers that there is often the chance of an unusual 
point of view when the road is being repaired, and the 
photogr: LEN can find safety within the barricade. 


THE PORTSMOUTH EXHIBITION. 


HE progress and fortunes of a photographic society must 

always afford interesting reading to those who have been 
connected with them, and it is a pleasure to us to note the con- 
tinued vitality of the Portsmouth Camera Club, known in the 
past as the Southsea Photographic Society. The twenty-third 
annual exhibition, just concluded at the Esplanade Assembly 
Rooms, Southsea, shows that the society is both flourishing and 
progressive. We do not think that a photographic exhibition 
has ever been seen to better advantage in the South of England 
before. The hall in which the exhibition is held is of noble 
proportions, and is used chiefly in the winter season for balls 
and dances on a large scale, and is admirably lit with fine top 
light. The additional wall space at the disposal of the Ports- 
mouth Camera Club this year enabled them to show pictures to 
very much greater advantage, and the four hundred odd 


exhibits were displaved in a manner that did credit to the 
Hanging Committee. The exhibition was opened by the Editor 
of THE A. P. AND P. N., who also judged the exhibits. Space 
will not permit of the publication of the full award list, but 
many well-known exhibitors were represented on the walls, and 
figure as prize-winners The members’ classes were well sup- 
ported, Mr. W. H. Barrell taking the special award for the six 
best pictures. 

The Executive Committee—Messrs. W. Н. Barrell, J. Crom- 
well Prior, S. Dawe, L. W. Hewett, R. A. L. Ready, W. E. 
Tanner, R. Fleming—and the hon. secretary, J. C. Thompson, 
23, E Im Grov e, Southsea, are to be congratulated on the success 
of their efforts. Amateur photographers living in the Portsmouth 
or Southsea district should hasten to join this progressive society. 
Its headquarters are at 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 


P i en ai „== 


Colour Photography.—The fifty or more members of the South 
Suburban Photographic Society who were present at last Wed- 
nesday's meeting had quite a feast of colour. Mr. H. Essen- 
high Corke, F.R.P.S., showed over тоо slides, mostly auto- 
chromes, illustrating “ English Wildflowers " in their native 
haunts as they grew. One or two of the slides were on Thames 
colour plates, and two were very fine pictures—‘‘ Sweet Peas ” 
and “А Rose "—on the Dufay Dioptichrome plate, recently in- 
troduced. The delicate shades of pink in both these slides were 
beautifully rendered. In taking the woodland flowers, Mr. 
Corke explained, exposures of three to four minutes were 


necessary ; and to avoid movement, the lens had to be frequently 
capped when a passing zephyr stirred the foliage. Mr. Corke 
also admitted that in developing he avoided, as far as possible, 
the necessity for intensifying. In fact, he very seldom intensi- 
fied his autochromes, relying on full exposure and careful de- 
velopment. Many rare and curious plants were included in the 
series, and the slides of the British orchids were especially 
appreciated. Interesting details as to the habits and peculiari- 
ties of the plants illustrated were given; and experienced 
workers were agreed that the series were the finest they had yet 
seen. 
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E THE PRINCIPLES OF PICTORIAL MOUNTING. 


By A; Н. A. x? Special to ‘‘ Che A. P. $ P. N.” 


y 


The introduction and first part of this useful series appeared in the two preceding 
issues of THE А. P. AND P. N. 


HE reader who has tried the a width when such a grey at first glance seems to 

experiment, suggested 111 the be white. 

previous article, of compar- The moral is that enforced contrasts with such narrow 
ing a number of small white, lines calls for a good deal of care, lest these lines begin to 


в 


grey, and black circles of paper placed over shout” and assert themselves. But more on this 
a series of gradated tones ranging from point when we come to deal with the so-called multiple 
black to white will have learnt that the mount. 


environment of any spot of light or dark tends to greatly The reader who is wise will not rest content with merely 
alter the apparent tone of that spot, according to whether looking at the accompanying diagrams, which are neces- 
the immediate surround is lighter or darker. sarily small and somewhat crude, but will make a point of 


Now, let us try and apply our observations. We now take making experiments for himself. 
a quarter-plate piece of bromide paper, put 
it behind clear glass in a printing frame, and. P | © 
expose while a piece of shielding card is moved 
slowly up and down the frame opening, thus | 
giving an evenly graduated piece of paper. | 
This we cut into four equal parts. The first 
(P) we lay on a sheet of very pale grey, onlv 
a shade removed from white, while another is 
put on a black paper mount. (Bear in mind | 
that the picture part in P, Q, R, S—which re- 
presents light sky, grey distance, and darkish 
foreground in all four cases—is practically the 
same picture.) Contrasting the effect of P and 
Q, note how the effect of the light mount in P 
is to make the picture part generally darker 
than it appears in Q. 

Next take note that the sky part of Q seems 
+ considerably lighter than the corresponding part 
in P. It is true that the foreground of P seems 
darker than the same part in Q, but in this 
case the contrast or difference is less marked 
than in the sky part. Thus we might say that 
the P combination corresponds to a grey day 
effect, while Q corresponds more to a bright 
light effect. Once for all, it may here be said 
that quite white and quite black should be very 
seldom used in mounting photographs, and in 
these diagrams they are only used for the sake 
of emphasising the points under consideration. —À 

In R and S we have a very simple example of = 
the use of two mounting papers—i.e., in R E-t 
an inner tint of dark and outer tint of light | 
grey, while іп $ the same two grey papers аге 
merely reversed in relative position. The picture 
part is of course the same in both cases. 

In each case the inner band mainly serves to 
separate the picture .from the larger (outer) 
, part of the mount, and for this purpose a much 
г narrower band would have served; but here it 

is left somewhat wide, so as to point a moral. 
With such a width of inner tint we get contrast 
effects between border and picture, so that in R 
the sky part seems lighter than in S, while in 
» 5 ты dark foreground part seems darker than 
i in R. 


TT 
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i 3 
P Now let the reader, in his experiments, 
E reduce the width of the inner tint, and when 
Е it is about half that of the diagram Һе will 
P find that its contrast effect is now negligible, 


and that the picture is mainly contrasted 
by the larger outer part of the mount. Also the 
narrower the band the more its tone is in 
fluenced. That is to say, with a narrow dark 
| grey inner tint, as in R, this narrow band will 
E seem to be darker when narrow than when 
| wider. Similarly, И the light grey inner tint 
of S be narrowed, you presently reach 
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MESSRS. STALEY’S NEW REFLEX CAMERA—THE 


“ BRITISHER." 2 


pes present-day popularity of the reflex camera will certainly It is in practical use that the “ Britisher " Reflex scores. The 
not be checked by the introduction of so well designed and shutter is self-capping, and winds up in a remarkably easy and 
finely constructed an apparatus as the “ Britisher " of Messrs. effective manner. One turn of the milled head and it is set, 

A. E. Staley and Co. (19, Thavies Inn, while a slight further turn sets the indicator to any desired 


London, E.C.) speed. It appears to be impossible for the camera to go wrong, 
The camera is, we understand, and it should reduce plate-spoiling to a minimum. 
entirely British made, and it reflects The release, conveniently situated when holding the camera. 


the greatest credit on its designer and permits the exposure to be made without the slightest vibration. 
makers. Simplicity in action, absence The mirror is of the everset pattern, but locks automatically 
of complicated movements, coupled when in position. Most reflex cameras with an everset mirror 
with perfect workmanship, are essentials — (7.e., a mirror that goes back to its reflecting position imme- 
in a good re- diately after the exposure has been made) are so made that the 
flex camera, mirror stops in its lower position merely by its own weight, and 
and these if the camera is turned on its side or upside down it swings out 
qualities аге of position. In the *' Britisher " the mirror flies up on pressing 
certainly in- the release, and flies back again after the exposure, but remains 
cluded in the firmly fixed until the release is again pressed. This novel 
" Britisher." feature is a great advantage. 

The quarter- Another novel feature is the reversing hood. The entire hood, 
plate size of апа frame holding it, can be removed easily, and placed side- 
this well con- ways on the camera top instead of in the usual position. In this 
structed manner it is possible to look into the hood at the picture on the 
camera may be screen, but with the lens pointing either to right or left instead 
regarded as a of straight in front. 
7-inch cube if The lens is the new pattern “ Aeroplan " of Messrs. Staley, 
the slight рго- а cemented anastigmat working at F/4.5; indeed, an anastigmat 
jections are of quite the highest type. Good work and the absence of fads, 
taken into account, and a very neat and portable leather-covered eccentricities, or makeshift expedients are characteristic of the 
cube it is, the corners being rounded and the hand-grip con- new camera now under notice, and any reader wishing to con- 
venient. A touch on a stud causes the hood to spring up in sider the desirability of obtaining a e first-class, well made, 
position, and a milled head racks the front out to double exten- and lasting reflex camera should write to Messrs. Staley at the 
sion. above address for further particulars and price list. 
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A RELIABLE CHEAP DAYLIGHT ENLARGER. 


ESSRS. W. BUTCHER AND SONS, LTD., of Camera handle for carrying. The lens is achromatic, and being used 
House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., have sent us for with a small stop gives perfectly sharp definition. For the 
review a new model daylight enlarger. This is specially amateur who wishes to make a series of enlarged prints rapidly 
adapted for amateurs who wish to make their enlargements іп and with certainty from his negatives, the “ Pilot " enlarger is 
as simple, certain, and automatic a manner as_ possible. 
Nothing can be more easythan the production of large prints 
from small negatives with this new enlarger, which is called 
the “ Pilot." In construction it is practically a long wooden 
box, tapering at one end. At the smaller end are fitted carriers 
for holding the negative; at the other end is a dark slide for 
holding the sheet of bromide paper upon which the enlargement 
is to be made. At the correct distance between the negative 
and the bromide paper is a wooden partition, holding the lens. 
There are no adjustments whatever required. The negative is 
merely fixed firmly in place at one end of the enlarger, the 
dark slide (which has been filled with bromide paper in the 
dark-room) is placed at the other end, and clipped securely in 
position. The exposure is made by pointing the small end of 
the apparatus towards the sky and uncapping the lens by pull- 
ing out a small lever at the side of the box. When the exposure 
has been made, this is pushed home again. The dark slide is 
then returned to the dark-room and the bromide paper developed, 
with the certainty that the whole of the image is included, and 
that it is perfectly sharp in focus. The bromide paper is kept just the thing: It is made to enlarge from quarter-plate to 
flat in the dark slide by means of a glass pressure plate. whole-plate, or from 3} by 24 to half.plate, and costs 8s. 64. 
The apparatus is strongly built of wood throughout, and only. A larger size, to enlarge from quarter-plate to 12 by 10, or 
covered with ,morocco-grain leatherette, with a solid leather 34 by 2} to whole-plate, costs 155. 


+ 4$ -In ——— —— ——- — 


* SOME HINTS ON ENLARGING. 


Е have received froin Houghtons, Ltd., of 88-89, High illustrated particulars and prices of the fine series of artificial 

Holborn, W.C., an instructive little booklet bearing the light enlargers, combination and automatic enlargers, and day- 
above title. Full instructions for making enlargements by day- light enlargers made and sold by Houghtons, Ltd., together 
light, enlarging by artificial light, exposures, development, with notes on various illuminants and accessories necessary in 
making black and white toned prints, and considerations of the making enlargements. Every reader of THE A. Р. AND Р. N. 
best light to use and the apparatus, will be found in this useful should promptly get a copy of this booklet, which will be sent 
little brochure. The end portion of the booklet is devoted to post free to any reader who applies to the above address for it. 
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BREAKINS FLAX. E By Mrs. MINNA KEENE. F.R.P.S. 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Soctety. 
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BOY WITH YOUNG JAY. | By Mrs. С. A. BARTON 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. 
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A TRIPOD ADAPTER. 
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I who do portraiture 
indoors with the aid of an ordinary 


field tripod know how annoying it is to 
keep readjusting the camera every time 
it is necessary to move a little bit for- 
ward or backward to 
nicely fill the plate. 

With one foot on what 
might well be called a 
" tripod adapter," it is 
quite the simplest thing to 
push it nearer the subject 
or draw it back without 
disturbing the camera in 
any other way. 

The adapter is not 
claimed to be a new idea, 
but the method of making 
it is far simpler to the 
amateur not accustomed to 
carpentry than would be 
the case had he to cut all 
‘the wood himself. An investigation of the 
household clothes-props will reveal two 
kinds—one, which is flat, we will leave 
alone; the other will be about 13 in. 


square. Procure such an one from the 
local ironmonger, at the cost of 6d., and 
cut three lengths off it, each 2 ft. long— 
that will be right for quarter-plate and 
half-plate tripods—and at each end make 
a halt-cut-through joint, which is the 
simplest joint in carpentry. The exact 
angle at which to cut the joint can be 
easily ascertained by placing one length 
over another in the form of a triangle. 
This done, it is only necessary to procure 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
description by readers of “Тһе А. P, & Р. N.” are invited for this page, 
and will be paid for at current rates if published, Articles should be 
concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


three screw castors at a few coppers to 
complete it. ' One is put on at each corner 
and the screw is sufficient to hold the 
joints together. A small hole is made at 


each corner for the point of the tripod to 
go in. 


If necessary, holes can be bored 


through the bottom of the tripod legs, and 
attached with string to screw-eyes in the 
adapter, as in the illustration. In this 
way it is practically impossible to knock 
ог kick the camera over as the tendency 
is to when working indoors. 

On carpet the adapter will not move 
without being pushed; but on oilcloth or 
other smooth surface a tray with weights 
will sometimes be found necessary. 


THE DARK-ROOM WATER SUPPLY. 


HERE are many things to be done in 

the average dark-room, especially a 
new one, owing to the lack of those con- 
veniences which it would be very nice to 
have, but which frequently do not exist. 
One great question 1$ usually the water 
supply. A dark-room without a water-tap 
is a great drawback; and yet if there is 
no water supply near the room, one often 
“ gets round " the difficulty, and adopts 
various kinds of substitutes. 

A small galvanised iron cistern with a 
tap, which holds two or three gallons of 
water, and can be attached to the wall 
with a couple of screws, is supplied by 


several of the large photographic dealers ; 
but there is a simpler and more economical 
thing still, which can be put up in a few 
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moments. А large jar, carefully cleaned, 
is stood on a bracket or shelf at a con- 
venient height, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. A piece of indiarubber tubing is 
then obtained, about two and a half times 
as long as the height of the jar. One end 
of this is fastened by a piece of string to 
a stone or glass weight so as to keep the 
end of the tube down to the bottom of the 
jar; the other end hangs over and below 
the jar, and in the end of it is placed a 
spring clip or pinchcock; these can be 
obtained for a few репсе through a 
chemist. The jar is filled with water, 
and the water is sucked through the end 
of the tube until it flows, the pinchcock 
being then put on. The tube acts as a 
syphon, and a continuous water supply 
will be obtained, the jar being refilled 
when the water gets within an inch or two 
of the bottom. 


HOW TO MAKE AN ARTISTIC AND 
USEFUL PRINT ALBUM. 


N artistic album, the contents сї 

which can always be rearranged, 
extended or diminished at will, is some- 
thing to be desired, and the following 1s 
suggested as a method of making such an 
album. 

Fold to a convenient size a few sheets 
of brown paper of a good tint, and cut 
with a paper-knife, leaving a rough edge. 
For quarter-plate or postcard size it will 
be found that one full.sized sheet will 
cut into sixteen pieces about 14 inches by 
11 inches, which gives ample space for the 
print, border, and margin. 

As a rule, only one print is pasted on 
each page; and as there is, of course, no 
plate-mark or other border, the print can 
be trimmed in such a way as to get the 
best effect from it. Paste one print, then, 
ou each sheet ; and in fixing its position, 
bear in mind that a margin of at least 


р a | 


two inches on the left side of the leaf 
must be reserved for the binding. Place 
the print, therefore, somewhat to the right 


of the centre of the page. The diagram A 
will explain what is meant. Of course, 
the dotted line is not to be ruled on the 
sheet, and only appears in the diagram to 
indicate the portion that must be left out 
of consideration when placing the print in 
position. 

The print must now be bordered and 
titled. А variety of borders can be 
adopted ; but the simplest, and one that 
is always effective, is that shown in A, 
providing as it does for the title and any 
further particulars it is desired to record 
as to topography, processes, etc. The 
border should be ruled in white ink with 
an engineer's drawing-pen ; but be careful 
that the ink is not too watery. The title 
and other lettering in the space at the foot 
of the print is also in white ink, and 
should be carefully spaced and balanced 


with the picture, and it should, of course, 
be legible. 

When all your prints are mounted, each 
on a separate sheet, properly bordered and 
titled, sort the pages into the. order in 


Method of 
-faste ning 
Cord 


them fraying. Three 
through the pile abou 


the illustration, can 
serted. 

If a more elaborate 
various qualities and 
papers can be used 
paper, which is only 
which you require them, put two blank 
sheets at the bottom of the pile and two 
at the top. These blank sheets will form 


but if 
ployed, the decoration 


the cover; but if something more sub- 
stantial is required, art canvas, cut to the 
size of the pages, might be used, the 
edges being bound with ribbon to prevent 


back edge of the album, through which 
holes is threaded a piece of white cord or 
ribbon in the manner indicated 
diagram, and then tied in a bow. 

A neat design or lettering should be 
written or embroidered on the cover, and 
small end pieces, on the lines of those in 


cheap and quite effective for ordinary изе; 
substantial materials 
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of course, be made correspondingly 
elaborate. 

The advantage of such an album as this 
is that, by simply untying the ribbon at 
the back, any photograph can be taken 
out, the whole volume rearranged, or new 
prints inserted. Іп its simplest form it is 


cheap; and in the hands of a person of 


holes are bored 
t an inch from the 


in the 


be judiciously in- 


album is required, 
tints of mounting- 
instead of brown 
suggested as being 


taste the idea can be developed to produce 
a volume which will be a delight to see. 
S. M. 
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EE Li Under this head ng letiers from readers on 
TRZA various topics will be published every week, It 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will not be responsible for opinions expressed by 


correspondents. 


THE BETWEEN-LENS SHUTTER v. THE 


FOCAL-PLANE SHUTTER. 


Sir,—The article upon the between-lens shutter, by Mr. 
Mark Potter, which appeared in THE A. P. AND P. N. of Sep- 
tember 20, contained so many new and startling statements, 
contrary to accepted laws, or known facts, that, unsupported 
as they were by one scrap of evidence, did not appear to merit 
serious consideration. Upon reflection, however—bearing in 
mind the large number of your readers devoting their attention 
to the art side of photography, and caring not at all about the 
scientific side—it appear2d probable some of the plausible state- 
ments might be accepted as facts. I felt, therefore, they should 
not be allowed to go unchallenged. No one more competent 
having entered the lists, I decided to do so, to the extent of 
calling attention to the errors, and giving your contributor an 
opportunity of further explaining or supporting his assertions. 

The article referred to is so full of mis-statements that it 
must suffice for me to single out a few only, or I should occupy 
too much of your valuable space. 

The suggestion that the blades of a diaphragm shutter “ open- 
ing and shutting from the same position " affect the distribu- 
tion of light over the plate is unfounded, and the assertion that 
“ the blades closing in a different position to that when they 
opened " results in “ the margins receiving an additional illu- 
mination " is incorrect, and only, in another form, trotting out 
theories which were effectually disposed of in the articles and 
correspondence which recently appeared in THE A. P. AND 
P. N. upoa the subject of graded screens. 

Theoretically, th» distance of the focal-plane shutter from the 
sensitive surface and the aperture of the lens are not without 
influence upon the efficiency of the shutter; but to assert that 
the distance which usually separates the shutter and the focal- 
plane “оле у” affects its efficiency, and that with a large lens 
aperture the loss of light is “ more than half in the case of the 
smaller slits” (the italics are mine), is contrary to all experi- 
ence. 

It is far from my desire to depreciate the diaphragm shutter, 
which I believe to be the best shutter for all-round use, its 
position at or next the diaphragm being ideal. With the pos- 
sible exception of the multi-speed shutter (of which I have no 
experience), it is agreed upon all hands that at the higher speeds 
the focal-plane shutter is far more efficient than any other, and 
at really high speeds it stands alone. This I have confirmed by 
laboratory tests and practical experience.—Yours truly, 

Erith. WET-PLATE. 

[To enable a reply to “ Wet-Plate’s " letter to appear in the 


same issue, a copy was sent to the writer of the article, who 
deals with the matter as follows.] 


¢ 
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A Reply to the Foregoing Letter. 

While it was my intention that the article upon the between- 
lens shutter should contain “ many new and startling state- 
ments ” to those who have absorbed the repeated misunder- 
standings with regard to “ efficiency,” yet they are not “ con- 
trary to accepted laws and known facts.” Of course, it was 
impossible to enter into details in a paper devoted mainly to the 
art side of photography: owing to the exigencies of space, the 
Editor was compelled to excise portions of the article which 
might have made the matter plainer to readers of the “ Wet- 
Plate " type, though not particularly interesting to the general 
reader. 

Unfortunately, it is the case that photography is surrounded 
by a mass of superstitions, of parrot-like repetitions of partial 
truths, and this is especially apparent with regard to the sub- 
ject of “ efficiency," it is perfectly evident from “ Wet-Plate's " 
letter ("in contrary to all experience ") that he labours under 
a great misunderstanding with regard to the meaning of “ effici- 
ency,’ a subject with which my article dealt exclusively. 
“ Efficiency " is a technical expression, which has little prac- 
tical relation to the popular acceptance of the word ; thus, the 
exposures provided by a shutter may be everything that is 
wanted from the practical point of view, although the shutter 
itself may be largely * inefficient " from the point of view of 
admitting considerably less light than the theoretical amount 
upon which * efficiency " is reckoned. 

" Wet-Plate " would not be at all likely in practice to detect 
‘а loss of light of more than one-half " in the case of a small 
slit employed in high-speed focal-plane work. The speed mark- 
ings of focal-plane shutters are grossly inaccurate; thus it has 
been stated that in order to give an exposure having an effec- 
tive duration of 1-7outh of a second requires that the rollers 
should move at the rate of 14,000 revolutions a minute! It 
should surely be evident to ** Wet-Plate " that in the case of a 
slit causing a loss of light of one-half, he would not be likelv 
to detect any difference if the shutter at that speed worked at 
only one-half of its indicated speed. 

I will recommend, however, that ** Wet-Plate," for his own 
education, should submit a focal-plane shutter to the National 
Physical Laboratory. As I write I have before me a recent 
report (July) on a test of what I believe is the finest focal-plane 
shutter manufactured. At open aperture, with the smallest 
slit, the “ efficiency " is given by the * Kew Test ’ as .43, though 
with the open slit it is .97. If he wish, I will send him a copy 
of this report, from which it is quite evident that my statement 
to which ** Wet-Plate”’ refers is fully justified. 

" Wet-Plate " will find full corroboration of the statements to 
which he objects, together with detailed evidence on the sub- 
ject, if he consult “А Note on Shutter Speeds," appearing in 
Photographische Mitteilungen, over the signature of that famous 
specialist, Max Kirdorf, the conclusion being: “ Ѕо it will be 
seen that focal-plane shutters work with much less loss of light 
than others, although in the case of a narrow slit the loss may 
be very considerable. The greatest speed attainable can 
scarcely be more than 1-7ooth of a second, the data given by 
most makers of focal-plane shutters being based on the assump- 
tion that the blind is actually in the focal-plane." 

Unfortunately, I have already exceeded the space available ; 
but the contention in paragraph three of “ Wet-Plate's " letter is 
quite inaccurate, as the remarks with regard to graded screens 
are not comparable. Before writing that portion of my article, 
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I had put the matter to experimental proof ; and I suggest that 
** Wet-Plate " make similar experiments, either in the laboratory 
or elsewhere, and I think he will be surprised. I trust he has 
not overlooked my statement—‘ to a certain extent this is 
equivalent to the employment of a stop." 

With regard to the concluding statement of his letter, I am 
afraid that here I must give a free advertisement to Messrs. 
Ross. I will lend “ Wet.Plate " my Multi-Speed shutter, fitted 
with Homocentric F/s.6 lens, and if, after having a practical 
acquaintance with the working (not a five minutes’ cursory in- 
spection), he still maintain that at really high speeds the focal- 
plane shutter stands alone, I will make him a present of the 
outfit. From my own practical experience (after all, laboratory 
experiments come second to this), in many cases such a 
diaphragniatic shutter gives superior results to the focal-ptane. 

In writing the article, it was no part of my intention to 
deprecate the focal-plane shutter, but simply to point out in 
a popular manner that the between.lens shutter was a con- 
siderably better instrument than is usually stated by its detrac- 
tors, and that any considerations based upon “ efficiency " must 
be widely modified by other, and possibly more important, con- 
siderations. Neither instrument is perfect; but it is a great 
pity that the focal-plane shutter is so greatly over-rated in 
comparison with the diaphragmatic, the root of the evil being 
the misuse of the word “ efficiency." What the practical man 
is concerned with is the “ effective duration of exposure," which 
is another matter entirely, though it may not seem so at first 
sight to those possessed of the popular fallacy concerning the 
“ inefficiency " of the diaphragmatic shutter. MARK POTTER. 
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[Our correspondent “ Wet-Plate " certainly takes a strained 
and extreme view in stigmatising Mr. Potter’s article аз “ full 
of mis-statements " ; indeed, our careful reading of the article 
has not sufficed to make us aware of any mis-statement what- 
ever, although there may be that lack of full explanation which 
is always incidental to a short article. One essential value of 
Mr. Potter's article, taken together with his subsequent letter, is 
the establishment and publication of the fact that a well-made 
or standard focal-plane shutter may have an efficiency аз low 
as 0.43 when the slit is narrow. The wide diffusion of informa- 
tion of this kind must be specially important, if misapprehen- 
sion as regards this matter is so general as to justify “ Wet- 
Plate " saying that “it is agreed upon all hands that at the 
higher speeds the focal-plane shutter is more efficient than any 
other." Both our correspondents appear to be in agreement as 
to the great practical advantages of the diaphragm shutter over 
the focal-plane shutter for general work, and we may remark 
that the worst feature of the focal-plane shutter is its frequent 
distortion of near objects in rapid motion. Mr. A. Mann, who 
invented the focal.plane shutter, and whose description is to be 
found in the Photographic Journal of June 16, 1862, refers to it 
as valueless for the depicting of near objects in rapid motion, 
a view which is amply confirmed by the grotesque focal-plane 
distortions of leapers and athletes which so often disfigure the 
illustrated press. An illustration of a focal-plane distortion of 
a ball in motion is to be found in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
for May 19, 1904, p. 400.—Ep. А. P. AND P. N.] 
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The Scottish Federation. 

The last day of October is the final date for 
sending in prints for the current year's portíolio 
of the Scottish Photographic Federation, and Mr. 

. D. Ross informs me he has already received 
indications of a bumper entry, and, in anticipa- 
tion, over thirty of the Scottish societies have 
already fixed their dates for the exhibition of the 
prints. As I announced some time ago, Mr. W. 
R. Bland, of Derby, is to make the selection this 
year, a gentleman whose name should give con- 
fidence to all. 


'The Portfolio for Exchange. 

In addition to the ordinary contributions by the 
societies, a °“ Not for Competition ’’ section has 
been invited from the strong men, which will give 
tone to the display. The circulation will close in 
April, when the portfolio will be available for 
exchange with one of the English Federations, 
and the secretary will be glad to arrange such 
exchange as early as possible. It will be remem- 
bered that the last folio went into East Anglia, 
and this year I should dearly like to see an ex- 
tension of the movement, with an exchange with 
Colonial sections. What has South Africa to offer? 


Society Exchanges. 

One is never tired of encouraging these ex- 
changes, whether they be national. international, 
or local, and the Lancashire and Cheshire Union 
appears to strongly favour the feature, for 
I find that in the addition to the Union port- 
folio, sent on its round of societies early in 
October by Mr. J. Frankland, the portfolio 
secretary, a number of societies circulate port- 
folios to other societies in the Union, and it is 
particularly noticeable that the societies who cir- 
culate a portfolio are the ones who regularly 
support the Union folio. ''Ariel" agrees with 
Mr. Frankland's comment, ‘“ All the more praise 
to them." 


A Camping Holiday. 

Mr. C. Cheetham, one of the members of the 
Armley and Wortley Photographic Society, told 
his fellow-members at a recent lecture that the 
best way to explore the '' West of Ireland ” is to 
take one's tent and cooking utensils and pitch 
wherever a suitable camping ground is found. 
Being a wild and picturesque country. with ro- 
mantic associations, there is ample scope for the 
pictorial and nature photographer. The slides 
shown, illustrating the different camps, amply 
demonstrated the methods of the lecturer and the 
possibilities of the country. 


Co-operation in Excursions. 


The Secretary of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Union is desirous of arranging for a few short 
tours on the Continent next summer—in fact, there 
is no reason why the British Isles should not be 
exploited in like manner—with associates as 
leaders. If associates of other Unions would join 
in the scheme some really useful and pleasurable 
excursions might be carried out in good photo- 
graphic company. 


The Skipton Society. 


The Craven Naturalists and Photographic 
Society had an interesting evening recently with 
a series of lantern pictures sent by Mr. Clarence 
Ponting. A feature of interest to the photo- 
graphers was the numerous changes that may be 
rung with two or three figures in the composition 
of figure studies. On the other hand, Mr. Pont- 
ing illustrated the possibilities of winter and 
wintry weather in the making of night scenes. 


A Preston Society. 


A good winter’s programme has been arranged 
by Preston (Lune Street Brotherhood) Camera 
Club, which, by the way, is a queer name for a 
camera club. The club meets every Wednesday, 
and the secretary is wishful to increase his list of 
members. There was a good assembly on the 
opening night to hear the almost time-worn 
‘Photographic Facts and Fallacies.” 


In Memory. 

I regret to have to record two distinct losses to 
the Federation movement by death. The Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Union has lost a valued 
lecturer, and Lancaster Society a much esteemed 
member, by the death of Mr. G Barrow, 
В.5с., who recently was the victim of a motor 
accident in London. In the other case, the 
Rodley and Farsley, which is one of the Yorkshire 
fcderated societies, have suffered a great loss by 
the death of a past president, Mr. Charles Gaunt, 
one of the mainstays of the society. Several 
members paid their last respect by attending the 
funerals. As one who was on many occasions 
associated with Mr. Gaunt as a friend and guest, 
the loss is also a personal one. 


Catch-my-Pal. 

The president of the Plymouth Photographic 
Society, in his presidential address, said the 
members should adopt the “ catch-my-pal ’’ 
methods of the temperance workers, and so 
increase the membership of the society. He 
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pointed out that it was only by а continual acces- 
sion of new members that a society could keep 
pace with the leakage resulting from departures 
and other unavoidable resignations. 


Nelson Camera Club. 

The autumn session of the Nelson Camera Club 
has just opened, and the syllabus which has been 
arranged for the members promises to be a most 
interesting one. Demonstrations are to be given 
in the oil process, flashlight photography, carbon, 
and other processes, so that it will be seen that 
both the advanced worker and the beginner are 
being provided for. 


Ilford Photographic Socicty. 

Mr. F. C. Boyes, the energetic president of the 
Ilford Society, has tendered his resignation of the 
presidency, as he finds that the Affiliation, the 
R. P. S., and other society work prevents him 
giving that time he thinks should be devoted to 
the position. He is, however, considered too use- 
ful to be out of office at Ilford, and in the end has 
consented to fill the post on the understanding the 
society will find a locum tenens when he is away. 
It is suggested the position of the locum tenens 
will be a sinecure. 


Partick Camera Club. 

The Partick Camera Club are looking forward 
to the rooms in Peel Street being well filled every 
Wednesday evening, at one or the other of their 
series of instructive lectures and demonstrations. 
The president, Mr. J. A. Kay, recently opened the 
proceedings by detailing the negotiations which 
had resulted in the materialisation of the Partick 
Camera Club, and subsequently he gave them an 
excellent lecture on “ A Trip to Strathearn.” 


Bishop Auckland's Annual Report. 

The members of the Bishop Auckland Photo- 
graphic Society no doubt consider the affairs of 
the club to be in a very satisfactory state, for I 
note that at the annual meeting, held a week 
ago, a balance in hand of over £10 was reported, 
and for the fourth time in succession they elected 
Mr. Loftus-Cummins as president, and Mr. 
George Ross was re-elected honorary secretary. 
This society is fortunate in having a good club 
room, with dark-room and enlarging apparatus 
attached. for use of the members. The annual 
report of the secretary shows the triennial exhibi- 
tion as the feature of the year, of which Mr. 
Alex. Keighley, who judged the exhibition, warmly 
expressed. his appreciation, particularly in the 
members' classes. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Owing to extreme pressure on space this week, the list of 
names of competitors who were placed in Classes I., II., and 
III., and in the Beginners! Class are crowded out. Full par- 
ticulars of the competition were given last week. Coupons will 
be found on p. xvi. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize 
Clarence Ponting, Hill Crest, Great Missenden. 
“А Golden Могп.”) 
lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-15th second; time of day, 
sunrise, June ; developer, pyro-soda. 

The Second Prize to ]. M. Sellors, 19, Dornton Road, Сгоу- 
don. (Title of print, * An Autumn Idyl") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial Special Sensitive; lens, Aldis; stop, Е/7.7; 
exposure, 1-15th second; time of day, 11 a.m., October; de- 
уе]оре!, rodinal; printing process, enlargement on Wellington 
bromide. 

Ап Extra Prize to H. E. Franzmann, 4, Manor Gardens, 
Merton Park, Surrey. (Title of рип, “ Walberswick.") 
Technical date: Plate, Royal Standard ; lens, Dallmeyer stig- 
matic ; stop, F/6.5 ; exposure, j second; time of day, 6.30 p.m., 
August ; printing process, Bromoil on Royal tinted paper. 

The Mounting Prize to John Chapman, 99, Cyprus Road, 
Stretford, Manchester. (Title of print, ** Breaking Clouds.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Edwards’ snapshot iso.; lens, Goerz 
Dagor; stop, F/11; exposure, т second; time of day, 7 p.m., 
May; developer, rodinal; printing process, Lilywhite C.C. 
bromide, sulphide toned. 


Hon. Mention. 

F. J. Robinson, Bradford; Robt. Marshall, Grangemouth ; 
Е. Е. Н. Crouch, Worthing ; Chas. S. Coombes, London, М.С. ; 
Frank Bolton, Hull; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park; 
Rennie Dodgson, Skipton; W. McWilliam, West Ealing; T. 
Plews, Nelson; Geo. Washington, Sunningdale; Miss B. Е. 
Gubbins, Glanmire; Е. С. Clift; Hendon, N.W.; Н. Parkes, 
Wigan; W. Wells, Birmingham; Easten Lee, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Chas. F. Cogswell, Grimsby. 


is awarded to 
(Title of print, 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Gilbert Oswald, 97, 
Osborne Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Title of print, “ Sibyl.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S.; lens, Goerz Dagor, back 
combination ; exposure, 8 seconds ; time of day, 2 p.m., February ; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
canvas grain ; developer, amidol. 
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ILLINGWORTH * ENITONE" CASH PRIZE 


COMPETITION. 


To number of entries and the high quality of the prints sent 
in to this competition must have proved very gratifying to its 
promoters, in view of the fact that the prints had to be on a 
special class of newly introduced self-toning paper. Over 3,000 
entries testified not only to the popularity of “ Enitone " but 
to its high qualities and the variety of tones obtainable with it. 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., judged the prints sent in, and 
the following is a list of the successful competitors : — 

Open Section.—Class A: 1st, Elwin Neame, 4, Onslow Place, 
South Kensington, W.; 2nd, J. C. Richards, Bournville; 3rd, 
Peter Orr, 3, Alexandria Terrace, Govan, N.B. Class В: rst, 
A. G. Thistleton, Heath Mount, Oldham Road, Newton Heath, 
Manchester; 2nd, Miss Frances Pitt, The Albynes, Bridge- 
mouth ; 3rd, J. C. Richards, Bournville. Class С: ist, W. L. Е. 
Wastell, South Woodford, Essex; 2nd, John Maddison, R.D.S., 
F.R.P.S., 149, Grange Road E., Middlesbrough; 3rd, G. J. 
Hythe, 8, The Mall, Waterford. 

Novice Section.—Class D: 1st, Elyard Walmsley, 8, Thorold 
Road, Ilford; 2nd, $. Jorde-Vidal, Berlin 29, Barcelona, Spain: 
3rd, Mr. Farrants, so, St. Margaret's Road, Manor Park, E.; 
Class Е: Ist, A. McLucas, 29, Darnell Road, Hinity, Edin- 
burgh; 2nd, T. B. Collins, Connaught Avenue, Foley Park; 
Kidderminster; 3rd, A. E. Sherrey, 4, Albert Road, Bourne- 
mouth. Class Е: 151, Е. Blayney, 1, Thursfield Street, Pendle- 
ton, Manchester; 2nd, Е. Pym, Cookham Rise, near Maiden- 
head, Berks; 3rd, А. Н. Yelland, Langstone, Lea Road, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Junior Section.—Class С: Ist, Miss D. P. S. Durn, The 
Laurels, Wooton-under-Edge, Glos.; 2nd, Miss Tipton, roo, 
Sefton Park Road, Bristol; 3rd, G. F. Kersey, Lamberhurst, 


Technical data: Plate, Ilford chromatic ; . 
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New River Crese, Palmers Green. Class Н: 1st, R. Herbert. 
St. Mark’s Road, Wolverhampton; 2nd, Miss M. Middleton, 3. 
Montpelier Road, W. Ealing; 3rd, S. Jepson, 49, Cross Street, 
Spalding. Class J: 18, В. D. Thorburn, 11, Lomond Street. 
Helensburgh; 2nd, Miss Williams, Prestatyn, Holyoake Street, 
Kettering; 3rd, D. McIlwhain, 273, Main Street, Bridgetcs, 
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The Camera Club.—A special series of practical demonstra- 
tions by experts is being arranged for the members of the Camera 


Club. Portraiture, oil and bromoil printing, and the develop- 
ment of autochrome and other colour plates figure among the 


items on the programme. Fuller details will be announced as 
soon as arrangements are completed. On Thursday, Novem- 
ber 3, at 8.30 p.m., Mr. T. Francis Connolly, M.Sc., will lecture 
on “ Comets of To-day and Yesterday." 

Mr. Harold Hood, F.R.P.S., asks us to state that his address 
in future is Kin Shan, Nunthorpe S.O., Yorks. 

Manchester Amateur Photographic Society's twenty-fifth annua! 
exhibition will be held at the Atheneum from November $ 
to 12. 

Saturday Afternoon Classes for Instruction in Photography are 
held at the Bermondsey Settlement, Farncombe Street, Jamaica 
Road, S.E., from 3.30 to 5.30. Fees, 2s. per term, include the 
use of the enlarging and dark.rooms any evening. A full sylla- 
bus can be obtained from Miss A. Booth, B.A., the secretary, 
at the above address. 

Beith and District Arts and Crafts Club.—In connection with 
the third annual exhibition of the club, which is to be held from 
March 23 to 25, there will be a photographic section, in which 
silver medals and diplomas will be awarded. Entries close 
March 4. Particulars can be obtained from the secretary, Mr. J. 
Peat Millar, 4o, King's Road, Beith. 

South London Photographers are invited to attend the South 
London Photographic Society’s meeting on November 7 at the 
Central Library, Peckham Road, when a debate will be opened 
by Мг. Н. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S., on “ The Selection of a Print- 
ing Process." The meeting will commence at 8.30 p.m., and 
will b» preceded bv an exhibition of pictures by Mr. Bennett. 

Coatbridge Photographic Exhibition.—An excellent photo- 
graphic exhibition, organised by the Library Committee of the 
Coatbridge Town Council, was opened by Judge Kirk at a dis- 
tinguished assembly of those interested in art subjects. The 
entry was a large one, and the resulting exhibition was a good 
display of pictorial work, which was judged by Messrs. А. 
Cochrane and H. Stewart. 

Photographic Views for Sale. —Mr. Wm. Tylar, of 41, High 
Street, Aston, Birmingham, states that he has for disposal some 
thousands of photographic views of beauty spots in the British 
Isles—cathedrals, abbeys, castles, etc. А large selection of 
these prints will be sent post free to any address for 10s. If anv 
special preference as to the nature of the views is mentioned, 
Mr. Tylar will endeavour as far as possible to send a selection 
to meet the desires of the purchaser. Application should be 
made to the above address for further particulars. 

The City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society 
opened their session with ап “ At Home” and exhibition by 
members. The event was a great success in every way, over 
100 members and friends being present. The exhibition proved 
a great attraction, whilst the programme was illustrated with 
members! prints and was much admired. One of the special 
features of the session is to be a competition for beginners. 
Each competitor will make an exposure on a given subject, the 
negatives being developed and enlargements made and com- 
pleted at the society's dark-room. 

* Chemicals for Photogtaphy.’’—An excellently produced little 
booklet under this title has just been issued by Messrs. Johnson 
and Sons, giving particulars of the various developers, toning 
and fixing solutions, intensifiers, reducers, and other prepara- 
tions manufactured by the firm. Messrs. Johnson have alo 
prepared a neat card of tables for users of their popular “ Azol " 
developer, which will enable the worker to see at a glance the 
time required for development of various negatives. Copies oí 
the booklet and card will be sent on application to the firm at 
23, Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C. 
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prints for criticism must be addressed to The 
ATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


selection of 


queries from our correspondents of 


general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). АП queries and 


Editor. 
.С., and marked 


ry " or ‘‘ Criticism " on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Combined Toning and Fixing. 
Should be much obliged if you could give 
formula of good toning and fixing bath for 
giossy P.O.P. Can you say if the enclosed 
has been toned by the combined process, 
etc.? W. Е. L. (Matlock). 

It is quite possible that the print you 
send has been prepared by the combined 
method, but it is not possible for any one 
to say for certain by mere inspection, be- 
cause this colour can be obtained by either 

method of working. The following is a 

favourite formula, viz.: Water то oZ., 

hypo 2 oz., alum то gr., ammonium 
sulphocyanide 20 gr. Dissolve in the 
order given. Then dissolve 2 gr. of gold 
chloride in an ounce of water, and pour 

this (gold solution) into the other mix- 

ture in a fine stream, and stir the bath 

thoroughly. 


Cleaning Glass Side of Negative. 
Can you tell me a quick and easy way of 
cleaning, etc.? A. T. (Madron). 


The best thing to use is the soft tip end 
of a loofah, i.e., about the size of a wal- 
nut. If this is rubbed on the back as the 
plate comes out of the washing tank, you 
will have no difficulty in the matter. 


Reviving Leather: Blaching Plate- 
eheaths. 
Can you suggest a method of restoring 
leatherette, and also formula for blacking 
plate sheaths, etc.? W. H. (Keighley). 
We have had no personal experience in 
restoring ‘ leatherette,” which we pre- 
sume is some artificial leather in paper- 
like material; but we offer you the follow- 
ing hints for similar treatment of leather, 
from which you can select what you think 
most likely to meet your needs. Cleaning 
leather. Saddlers’ soap, obtainable from 
any working saddler. For leather that has 
become very dry, etc., the best treatment is 
gentle rubbing with sweet oil, or prefer- 
ably castor oil, once a day for a week or 
so. This treatment tends to prevent 
cracking, and is good for leather carrying- 
cases, straps, etc. Darkening leather. 
Ink mud from the bottom of an inkstand 
may be mixed with castor oil or milk, and 
applied as a stain; or nigrosin may be 
mixed with thin shellac varnish; or the 
white of an egg beaten up with 5 to 10 
drops of strong ammonia, and mingled 
with nigrosin or indian ink; or take 
so gr. of shellac, 1 oz. of alcohol, and 
§ gr. of nigrosin. For renovating leather 
ме may use ordinary furniture polish, or 
an ounce of turpentine, in which is dis- 


solved a bit of beeswax about the size of 
a marble, plus about a teaspoonful of 
linseed oil. There is (or was) a proprie- 
tary article called Tisgud, sold in rs. tins ; 
also another known as Miller's leather 
dressing, in 13. tins, both of which are 
excellent. If you want a leather varnish, 
try methylated spirit saturated with 
shellac, or methylated spirit, 1 02.; 
shellac, 1 drm.; white turpentine, 4 drm. ; 
gum sandarac, то gr.; gas black, 5 gr.; 
spirit of turpentine, j drm. You can also 
buy bookbinders’ leather varnish ог 
French leather varnish. Of course, you 
know that anything of the nature of paper 
Tequires sizing before varnishing. We 
presume your plate sheaths are made of 
thin iron, or possibly tinned iron. For this 
purpose the following is highly recom- 
mended: Water, 1 0z.; alcohol, 1 drm.; 
hydrochloric acid, 1 drm. ; copper chloride, 
IO gr.; mercury bichloride, 20 gr.; bis- 
muth chloride, 1o gr. The article must 
be quite clean and grease free. It is then 
freely swabbed with the above and allowed 
to dry, and then gently heated. Another 
formula is: water, 1 oz. ; copper sulphate, 
I2 gr. ; hypo, 18 gr. The sheath must be 
thoroughly cleaned (with dilute sulphuric 
acid), and then boiled in the above mix- 
ture. Yet another well recommended 
blackener is hydrochloric acid, 3 oz.; 
sulphate of iron, 4 oz.; white arsenic 
(arsenious anhydride), 4 oz. When dis- 
solved, add water, 3 02.; but the 
poisonous nature of this mixture renders 
its use undesirable. Messrs. Houghtons 
would get for you a new preparation, viz., 
Specialists! dead black, made by Bickers- 
teth, Fry and Co. 


Lighting Roem for Portraiture 
I have a room, 18 ft. by 14 ft., with two 
large windows facing north, but the light 
is somewhat cut off by building opposite. 
Can you suggest anything to aid the use 
of this room for portraiture? 
W. Е. М. (Herne Вау). 
Your best plan will be to put opposite 
each window a large reflector of some 
white material, tilted to 45 deg. with the 
ground, so as to reflect the light coming 
from overhead in a horizontal direction 
through the window, just in the same way 
that reflectors are used in enlarging by 
daylight. You might use a light wooden 
framework, over which is stretched a 
covering of white glazed lining, or some 
thin boards battened together and painted 
white. 
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Dark Faces. 

Why do the faces in the enclosed come out 

so dark? T. M. (Stranraer). 

" Dark faces " is such a common diffi- 
culty with beginners in portraiture that 
we draw attention to the subject for the 
benefit of others as well as yourself. 
There may be several causes at work, 
either singly or together. (1) Colour of 
complexion. Yellow skin, sallow com- 
plexions with ordinary plates naturally 
come somewhat darker than one would 
expect, just in the same way that yellow 
flowers come out dark in the print. Hence 
the advisability of using rapid ortho. 
plates in portraiture, with a very pale 
screen, which only about doubles un- 
screened exposure. (2) Lighting. The 
big hats of to-day of course act as light 
screens. (3) Under-exposure. (4) Over- 
development, which usually tends to 
accentuate contrasts. In your particular 
case the print indicates a negative which 
has been not exposed quite enough, and 
also somewhat over-developed. 
Flare Spote. 


What is the cause of the circle of light in 
the middle of the print? I do not always get 
it. It appears during development, etc. 


Р. W. (Lasswade). 

This is known as flare spot, and with 
certain lenses results from pointing the 
lens to a bright object (in your case the 
sky). Theoretically, every lens suffers 
from flare; but in a well.adjusted lens 
this is distributed all over the plate, and 
IS SO very slight that it may be regarded 
as absent. You had better return the lens 
to the person from whom you obtained it, 
and ask to have it exchanged. 


Enlarged Negatives 
My (quarter-plate) negatives are somewhat 
thin and delicate. I want to make enlarged 
negatives (15 by 12) by making a bromide en- 
largement, and from that by contact an 
enlarged negative for carbon printing. (1) 
What are the qualities to aim at in the 
first enlargement? (2) Need this first print 
be rendered transparent? (1) How can one 
best judge the density of enlarged negatives, 
etc.? | J. К. М. (Birkenhead). 
(1) This must have good detail and 
gradation, but ло! excessive contrasts. (2) 
Not necessary to make the paper trans- 
lucent, as it only means a little longer 
time for the contact negative. Moreover, 
it 1$ not easy to make a large sheet of 
paper evenly translucent. (3) Density is 
judged by looking through the paper. (4) 
The paper you mention, though excellent 
for contact printing, would be found in- 
conveniently slow. Use ordinary smooth 
surface bromide paper. 


Enlarging. 
(1) Where can I find instructions for making 
enlarger, etc.? (2) Is it possible to use day- 
light enlarger direct on to platinum paper? 
(3) Is it possible to use daylight enlarger by 
burning magnesium wire or flash powder? 
(4) Is it likely to damage lens and shutter 
Бу heat of lamp by using ordinary camera 
with artificial light enlarger? J. S. (Barnes). 
(1) This query has been twice answered 
in this column lately. (2) It may be pos- 
sible, but it is not practical, as the expo- 
sure would be so long. (3) Yes, an 
ordinary daylight enlarger may be used 
with artificial light, provided the light is 
“ evened " by a diffusing arrangement of 
some kind, such as a sheet of finely 
ground glass, or using the light reflected 
from white card. (4) You are not likely 
with reasonable care to do any harm to 
lens and shutter. There must be a con- 
denser and negative between the source of 
light and enlarging lens. It is the con- 
denser that stands the greatest chance of 
damage by heat. 
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Novemberesque. 

November takes the 
muffin for picturesque- 
ness. True, May has its 
queen, and February its 
valentine, and April its 
fool; but does any month 
contain two such glorious 
dates as the fifth and the ninth of this? Does any month com- 
memorate two such institutions as the poor old guy and our 
local mayor? They shall never say that this is a non-picturesque 
age so long as these two survivals remain with us. . . . Will it 
be believed, by the way, that a young photographer who thought 
the part of enterprise was to do the original and unheard-of and 
dreadful thing—which it isn't, usually—has sought out the Lord 
Mayor's coachman in private life, and is trying to sell the print 
to the newspapers? I have seen it. Of course, it has been re- 
jected with contumely. The paper that inserted a photograph of 
the Lord Mayor's coachman sitting in his garden, dressed like a 
happy undertaker, ought to be indicted for high treason, for 
encouraging anarchy, for striking a blow at cherished institu- 
tions. In this case the wig and the silk stockings are the mau 
In trousers he is just one of ourselves. Long life to make- 
believe ! 


On Enlarging the Scope. | 

The history of photography, like the history of rinking, сап 
be dated back to the remote beginnings of human affairs; but 
usually, when a man gets out beyond Niépce, he feels that he 
has passed the last of land. Niépce seemed only to have lived 
yesterday, however, after Lord Redesdale’s presidential address 
on the ancient: history of paper, an address which was all the 
more charming because it exhaled the aromas of twelfth-century 
Arabia, and showed us how our P.O.P. is lineally descended 
from the thrones of the caliphs. Whole territories of new 
material will open out before presidential addressers if this 
precedent is followed. One of the other speakers said after- 
wards that a subject rather too much talked about at the Royal 
Photographic Society is—photography. The coming paragraph 
represents a well-meant effort to widen the horizon, giving a 
sort of telephoto range of discussion without quite losing sight 
of the gatepost of common photography in the foreground. 


The Syllabus, 


(Members may introduce two volumes of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ” at each meeting.) 

November 1.—Lecture on “ The Discovery of Glass." 

Note by T. Bolas: It will be recalled that the Phoenicians 
rested their cooking-pots on a sub-carbonate of soda, and acci- 
dentally produced glass by the union, under heat, of the alkali 
and the sand of the shore. 

Note by C. E. K. Mees: Glass is an article extensively used 
in the making of lenses and plates for photographic purposes. 
We have also hcard of its employment as a cover for the 
finished picture, but of this we have no knowledge. 

November 8.—Lecture on “ The Laws of Reflection as under- 
stood by the Geometers of the Platonic School." The basis of 
discussion will be widened to include Ptolemaic optics in 
general. 

November 15.—Lecture on “ Chemistry from Ancient Times 
down to Paracelsus: with a Dissertation upon the Methods of 
Gold Toning adopted by the Ancient Greeks. It will be 
assumed that those who take part in the discussion have a know- 
ledge of the elements of the subject. These, of course, are air, 
earth, fire, and water. 

November 22.—Lecture on “ Tinctorial Substances of the 
Ancients." The epoch covered will start with Pliny and 
Tyrian purple, and end with the discovery of nitric acid as a 
means of getting yellows, by the mediaeval Italians. 

The house exhibition of the works of Aristotle will remain 
open during the month. 


Alas, my Poor Brother! 


Some newspaper writers have been pointing out the uses of 
photography in developing—what is it?—the agronomic in- 
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dustry. They bid us to Germany look. No Germ 
would his cattle to market without their photographs 
never a cattle-fair in the Fatherland is unless lante 
given are that the points of the breeds, yes, out 
reminds me of old Sittiman. He was urban borm 

and therefore his pictures of country life were заре 
lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea” hit the bulls- ; 
the year, so to speak. But he had no mind for detail He 
knew little about agricultural affairs, except that the rural mind 
was slow. Therefore, when he set out to take cattle pictures 
for utility and not for pictorialism, he went straight to the first 
beast he saw, put aside all the pleasant fancies that possessed 
him when he took his “ Lowing Herd," and sent a good, 
square, straight priat to the farmer in whose field he found it. 
He impressed upon him what a fine picture he had taken of his 
beef, and what a splendid deal it would prepare for him when 
he took his bullock to market. The reply was, “ Thank you 
for your picture of Tenny, our old milch-cow. We are hanging 
same in the front parlour." 

The Sign-posts. 

Now that it is impossible to read * The Magpie " in peace 
going home in a Tube train on a Monday evening because a 
series of illuminated advertisements are arranged in cinemato- 
graph sequence along the walls of the tunnels, the conquest of 
the advertiser seems fairly complete. Every night-photographer 
knows that the dominating thing at the eastern end of the 
Thames Embankment is a tea advertisement, and that a similar 
flare, declaring with wearisome reiteration that somebody's 
whisky is better than all others, enhances the westward prospect ; 
while the Strand is now reserved for the announcements of a 
certain weekly paper. These things are becoming the real land- 
marks of our cities. Very soon, instead of anything so unin- 
telligible as “ St. Paul's from Cheapside,” we shall put on the 
back of our prints, “ Punks's Pills Tower from the Gibraltar 
Button Hoarding "; while a view from the beach will be, 
" Savem Gas-mantle Light, looking across to the Rock of the 
Peerless Typewriter.” 

Our Friend the Lanternist. 


There are lanternists who linger, 
Heeding not your pointer's knock ; 
Some project a giant finger 
When a slide's amok. 


Some reveal a humour naughty, 

Slides reversed and such like tricks ; 
Others mix 'em, making forty 

Follow thirty-six. 


Some explain, in language flippant, 
’Тмаз at you the lantern shied, 
When they've made a little slip and 

Smashed your choicest slide. 


Yet, since we can't do without 'em, 
Spite of all their sportive pranks, 

Let's recant our vow to knout 'em, 
And express our thanks. 


Terms of Subscription for '' The Amateur Photographer and Photo 
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35th 
Lesson. 


the fine weather while it 
lasts. This spell of 
sunshine during the 
autumn has done some- 
thing to redeem the 
year's record, and has 
justified the optimists 
who in June and July told us of the 
law of averages, and what we might 
expect later on. What do you say toa 
run down to Kew Bridge? There is 
some attractive material there, on both 


banks of the river. Better take the 
stand camera, and the tripod with it, of 
course. When you are studying com- 
position it is sometimes an advantage 
to be able to see the arrangement on 
the ground-glass. Not always, for it 
may happen that a composition seized 
at once by a hand camera exposure 
made on the spur of the moment will 
be more satisfactory than if you con- 
fuse yourself by trying it from a num- 
ber of points of view before making the 
exposure. Figure subjects are perhaps 
better dealt with by the aid of an un- 
obtrusive hand camera, but do not get 
into the way of thinking that figures 
are necessary to make а picture. 
Horsley Hinton, to take one instance, 
made most of his pictures without the 
aid of figures. Your old sketching 
friend, we know, is always great on 


figures, wants them in every picture to 


bolster up his compositjon, but if you 
learn to compose without their aid you 
will be able to introduce them when 
you want to with much better effect. 


SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


It is very much the same as with por- 
traiture; some workers want a curtain 
and a column, or a pedestal, something 
to cover up the poorness of the posing, 
or to prop the figure against. Try to 
get a pleasing arrangement of lines and 
masses, to satisfactorily fill the picture 
space, to have some quality of design 
in your picture. 

Now, let us keep on the right bank 
of the river to-day. We may see what 
the possibilities of the other bank are 
on some other occasion. If you turn 
round and look back towards the 
bridge, the King Edward bridge that 
is, you will get a not unpleasing bit, 
and though you cannot actually see the 
bridge, the houses on the opposite side 
of the river are soft and atmospheric in 
the sunlight. (See print No. 1.) Your 
foreground also is nicely broken up 
with the shadows of the trees. In spite 
of these pleasing features, we do not 
think you will get a satisfactory picture, 
because the lighting of the mass of 
foliage is rather even, and the line of 
the river bank is straight and unin- 
teresting. A figure here would hardly 
break this line satisfactorily, for if small 
it would be insufficient, and if large it 
would compete with other interests in 
the picture. The most suitable addition 
would be a barge with possibly a small 
sail, and it should not be too near or 
too dark. Really very little mass is 
needed, but it should be horizontal 
rather than vertical in form. 

But let us turn round again, and sec 
what may be made of the iron railway 
bridge. It is not at all an easy subject, 
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SOME TREES AND A BRIDGE. 


still by going step by step you may get 
something fairly satisfactory. Choose 
your own standpoint, and focus up, and 
make an exposure. Then we will make 
some suggestions, or, at all events, 
point out some defects which in your 
next exposure you may be able to avoid. 
The weak points seem to us to be the 
very prominent iron railings on the one 
side (see print No. 2), the flat expanse 
of immediate foreground, the tree 
stump in the corner, and this ugly- 
shaped patch of sky above the railings. 


The centre of the picture is not bad, and 
you will notice that all the unsatisfac- 
tory bits are on the edges. You see at 
once what that suggests? A lens of 
greater focal length, if you wish to 
work from the same point of view. 
Probably the back half of your lens will 
again come to the rescue, but it is by 
no means certain that this will be the 
case. Yes; on the whole that is better, 
but there is now a defect which 
existed in the last print, though 
it was not so apparent—we mean the 
unsupported end of the bridge. It 
looks awkward to have the arch or 
the girder of a bridge running out of 
the picture in this way. Now, if you 
turn the camera a little more away 
from the trees until you just include 
the next pier of the bridge, you will get 
over this difficulty, but the composition 
will not be so good. The picture cuts 
in two each way (print No. 4), and 
the trees do not provide a sufficiently 
dominant mass. So much is this so 
that we should prefer it as vou had it 
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only with the unsatisfactory bit of 
the bridge cut off (print No. 3). This 
however, would give you a picture very 
nearly square, and it scarcely shows 
enough of the river to be pleasing. It 
suggests to you, however, another way 
of tackling the problem. Try the platethe 
upright instead of the oblong way, and 
get nearer to the part of the subject you 
want, so that you will be able to see 
more of the water. You will.need to 
return to the complete lens. 

Yes, we think that is better in many 
ways (print No. 5), though still far 
from what you want to get. In trying 
to avoid including too much iron rail- 
ing and the patch of sky on the right 
you have got into line with the trees, 
and you still show more railing than 
is pleasant. Your trees look very top- 
heavy, and this appearance is increased 
by the fact that practically only one 
tree trunk is shown. Then you will 


THE 


HERE are many occasions when hot 
T water can help photographic work, 
especially during the winter time. One 
particular instance is in the development 
of plates which have been obviously 
under-exposed. Where it is seen at the 
beginning of development that a plate 
has had far too little exposure, the 
alternative to adding more accelerator to 
the solution is to dilute the developer, 
and give ample time for the shadows to 
appear without the fear of too harsh con- 
trasts. 

Here, then, is one instance where hot 
water is of great value. By diluting the 
developer with warm water, and thus 
raising its temperature a few degrees, its 


(Supplement 2.) 


notice that the shadow of the wall ap- 
pears in line with the tree, and the 
line of tree trunk continued by the 
shadow brings the eye to the corner 
of the picture. 

Now, you have tried placing the 
camera on the river side of the trees, 
a position which will almost certainly 
give you a view of the very unpictorial 
wall and iron railing, and in this in- 
stance you have got in line with the 
trees, a position which you at once see 
is not good, so you may try getting 
to the wall side of the trees. Space is 
rather limited, but a little patience will 
enable you to get the camera so placed 
that you can keep it level and get what 
you want. Now, we think you will see 
at once that you have got what is far 
and away the best arrangement. You 
show the row of trees, or at all events 
you show the first two of the row, and 
you show them detached. Then vou 
get some sky between these trees in 
the upper part of the picture (see print 
No. 6), and in consequence vou lose 
the top-heavy effect. The shadow of 
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the wall now balances the line of the 
tree, and the effect would probably be 
better still if you could get another 
half-inch of foreground. You cannot, 
however, for you cannot spare it from 
the top, and you cannot get further 
away on account of the next tree be- 
hind you. Probably a lens of a quarter 
or half an inch shorter focus would 
just do it. The whole arrangement of 
lines and masses is fairly satisfactory, 
no part of the picture looks empty and 
no part unduly crowded. The distance 
recedes pleasantly, and the boats on the 
water give a touch of life. By making 
a determined effort on such a subject, 
a subject many workers would at once 
stigmatise as uninteresting and impos- 
sible, you have learned more than if 
you had exposed a hundred plates on 
the ‘‘ pretty " stock bits, the water- 
mills and the ivy-clad cottages, which 
so many photographers set out to seek. 


PHOTOGRAPHER’S KETTLE. 


action will be much quicker, and despite 
the dilution, development will take place 
in reasonable time. 

Care must be taken when adding hot 
water to any solution to make the addition 
out of the developing dish: the solution 
should be poured into a measure and the 
hot water added to it there, and the warm 
mixture then poured back into the dish. 

There are so many rules, tables, 
formulae, etc., nowadays, which can be 
used so much more easily if a constant 
temperature be adhered to, that it is very 
convenient to keep one's developers, 
toning-baths, etc., at something like a 
constant temperature throughout the year. 
Here, again, the kettle proves a useful 


a raked 


necessary, to which must be added a large 
tin dish in which the developing dish can’ 
be stood surrounded with warm water; 
fresh hot water can be added from 
to time to the tin outer dish to maintain 
the warmth. 

The solution to be warmed should be 
poured into the dish and the latter stood 
in the tin of warm water, some minutes 
before use, in order to attain the higher 
temperature. By the way, keep a ther- 
mometer handy, and do not let any 
solutions be warmer than 70 or 72 deg. 
Fahr., or there will be frilling and worse 
troubles. 

АП solutions used should be preferably 
of about the same temperature. 


A USEFUL HINT CONCERNING THE ENLARGING EASEL. 


S a rule the enlarging easel is either 
painted white or covered with 
white paper. Consequently when the 
whole of a negative is projected on to this 
white surface and we wish to use only a 
portion of the negative for our enlarged 
picture, it is not always easy to see how 
the selected part will fit the piece of paper 
that we propose to use for our picture. 
Again, the selected part being surrounded 
by other parts may confuse our judgment. 
It is a mistake to paste white paper all 
over the face of the enlarging easel. It 
is far better to paint it dead black. Then 
have a series of thin white smooth cards 


cut to such useful sizes as 8 by 6, 10 by 8, 
12 by 10, and so on. A couple of pins 
serve to fix one of these cards to the face 
of the easel,” and enable focussing and 
adjustment of position to be done with- 
out the eye being distracted by the sur- 
rounding parts. А pin in the board at 
each corner of the selected position 
enables us to lay aside the focussing card 
and fix up the paper in position by the 
aid of a yellow or orange glass cap to the 
lens. 

This card system has yet another point 
in its favour. When focussing on the 
paper-covered card, and very sharp defi- 
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nition is required, we have to remember 
and allow for the fact that the enlarging 
paper is a wee bit in front of the focus- 
sing paper screen. But by the card 
system the paper takes the place of the 
focussing card. 

This card system does not imply that 
we must always make our enlargements 
to these set sizes. It is an easy matter to 
use the 12 by 10 card to focus and arange 
a ' bit" which may measure, say, 11 by 
7. The card, however, tells us what is 
the smallest cut sheet we can use for any 
size of picture on the focussing screen or 
easel. ; 
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the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing “with the same class 


of subiect. 


ж LL work апа no play makes Jack а 

dull boy," so we used to say when 
wanting a bit of extra holiday. And if 
Olympian Jove sometimes nods, one can, 
forgive the picture-making photographer 
sometimes snapping off a plate or two just 
for the fun of the thing. 

The three figure subjects selected for 
comparison and study this week suggest 
something of this kind, for they all give 
one the impression that they are im- 
promptu snaps, in the sense that there 
does not seem to have been much care 
taken with the view of making pictures. 

Now, it is quite evident after а 
moment's thought that, often by the nature 
of the case, one cannot do much in the 
way of posing one's figures. (This is 
especially the case with animal subjects ; 
but of that matter more anon.) Yet we 
can do a great deal by way of waiting and 
watching for the right moment. 

Composition in the strict sense of the 
word simply means placing together 
(com-—together;  position—placed); but 
the artist by this word means a good deal 
more than merely putting things together, 
as one might put a row of books together 
оп a shelf. The artist thereby means: (1) 
selecting some things and rejecting others, 
and (2) arranging the things selected in 
such a way as to express an idea, e.g., 
strength, grace, activity, repose, etc. 

As before said, the figure-picture photo- 
grapher often has to let his subject 
arrange itself, while he has to do his 

° selecting " by waiting for a propitious 
moment. It is on this point that a few 
words may prove, useful, so that the in- 
experienced worker may have one or two 
general principles to guide him. 

First with regard to Figs. A and B, 
which we may take as fair representations 
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A.—A QUIET Game оғ Bow ts. Ву Е. Bibby. 

Technical data: Plate, Imperial 5.К.; смрозихе. 
41-2580 sec ; lens, Beck R.S. ; stop. F[8; time of day, 2.50 
pou, March: tank development; printing proccss, 
Soft Art Velox, 


of " outdoor occupations," the first 
principle to keep in mind is that the 
figures must be quite natural in pose 
and arrangement. That is to say, they 
must not seem to be posing. 

Now in Fig. A, * Game of Bowls," 
this condition seems to be fulfilled: 
but in В, “ Life in Camp," this guid- 
ing principle is ignored. For with 
“half an eye" we can all see that 
these three youths are not only соп- 
scious of being photographed, but they 
are all staring at the camera, and are 
" striking an attitude," as the saying 
goes. In other words, they are acting 
a part, and therefore look stiff, con- 
scious, and very unnatural. 

But naturalness 15 not the only thing 
required. The arrangement must be 
agreeable. Now inone way the arrange- 


W. 


B.—LirE iN Camp. 
Technical data: 


By Hi. Glockling. 


snapshot; time of day, 10 clack, May: developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, 20th Century Р.О.Р. 
matt. 


ment of the figures in B is better than in 
A, for in B there is not the confusion that 
we have in A. In this latter example, to 
our left we at once see two standing 
figures, and then presently we get an idea 
of a third figure kneeling on the ground 
between these two standing figures. This 
middle figure, although but a part of him 
is seen, makes a good deal of confusion. 
It is in this respect that the young worker 
most frequently goes astray. It is com- 
paratively a simple matter to get into 
some position that will not attract the 
attention of the figures; but it is not so 
easy to see all the principal figures of the 
group at the same moment, and take note 
that there are no confusing combinations 
of figures. 
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Plate, Ilford Ordinary; exposure. 
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The worker who intends to devote him- 
self to subjects of this kind should get 
into the way of observing groups of figures 
in the street, the fields, the workshop—in 
fact, anywhere and everywhere when no. 
encunibered with a camera, and so prac- 
tise quick observation for imaginary photo- 
graphs. Then when out with his camera 


AND COMPANIONS. 
By Е. Davidson. 

Technical data: Plate, Imperial 5.К.; exposure, 
4sec.; dens, R.KR.; stop, 179; time of day, noon, 
March; deve loper, pyro-metol ; printing proccss, 
( lx ord bromide postcard. 
he will find this “ observation drill," if 
one may so term it, has assisted him in 
seeing the right moment, and instantlv 
pressing the button without hesitation. 
On the one hand, one may be tempted tu 
"snap" a moment too soon, when bv 
further waiting the figures would have 
come to their brief pose of rest. On the 
other hand, we may miss a good thing bv 
fatal delay, z.e., not being able to make up 
one's mind quickly. 

In the third example, C, we have an 
illustration of a brief interval of rest 
when both the dog and human figures all 
seem to have paused for a moment. 

Of course, the fact that all three are 
staring at the camera gives the picture a 
conscious,  ' know - I'm - being - photo- 
graphed " look, which might easily have 
been avoided by concentrating the interest 
of the figures on the dog instead of the 
camera, for instance. With regard to 
technicalities, ‘‘ A" seems to have been 
somewhat under-exposed, and so the 
darker parts print somewhat heavy and 
solid. The best part is the sky and cloud 
portion. The straight sky line is not a 
very happy feature. 

In В the exposure has also been cut a 
little too fine; but the fault is chieflv in 
over-development, so that the high lights, 
tent, sky, etc., are over-dense, and come 
too chalky white. The blank-paper skv 
gives an unnatural look to the scene. 

In €, exposure and development have 
both been well judged; but in this case 
the chief fault is in respect of lighting. 
That is to say, there is too much front 
diffused light, so that we do not get suffi- 
cient light "апа shade variety. 


C.—IsvAtLiD 
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THE DISTANT TOON. Ву J. M. WHITEHEAD 
From the One-man Show of Mr. WAitehead's work, opened to-day at the Roya: Photographic Society s Исизе, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 
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LA TULIPE. Ву J. M. WHITEHEAD. 
From the One-man Show of Mr. WAitchead's work, opened to-day at the Royal Photographic Society's House, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 
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Our readers in London and those who are likely to 
visit the metropolis during the next month will be glad 
to know that a highly interesting exhibi- 
A DUHRKOOP tion of forty of the latest pictures by 
EXHIBITION. Rudolph Dührkoop, of Hamburg, will be 
on view at THE А. P. Little Gallery 
from November 8th to December roth. British photo- 
graphers do not need to be told of the excellencies and 
remarkable qualities of the pictorial work of this master 
in portraiture, and the collection now shown at the 
house of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 52, Long Acre, 
include many of his latest achievements. Every print 
will be worthy of the closest study. The exhibition will 
be open free to A. P. readers from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
(10 to 1 on Saturdays). 
es 
The opportunities, horticultural and photographic, of 
a tiny town garden were admirably expounded the 
other evening before the Royal 
ТНЕ POSSIBILITIES OF Photographic Society in a lantern 
A GARDEN PATCH. lecture by Мг. А. E. Morton. 
This gentleman's London garden 
measures fifteen yards by five, and is a miracle of 
planning in order to secure the extraordinary number 
and succession of flowers he obtains all the year round; 
clematis and jasmine to climb the trellis, hardy roses 
to clamber poles and arches; roses again, surrounded 
by violas, double arabis, and carnations in the central 
bed; box and ivy borders; and all around, each in its 
season, snowdrops, scillas, lilies of the valley, narcissi, 
daffodils, tulips, irises, and so forth. Having got his 
garden, Mr. Morton proceeded to photograph it in 
order to stimulate horticultural enthusiasm in town 
dwellers who have small gardens. Most of his slides 
were hand coloured with aniline colours; a few were 
autochromes. The troubles of garden photography 
from wind, weather, unready blooms, predatory cats, 
and the neighbours’ soot (the last especially on Sunday 
morning) are manifold, but Mr. Morton secured the 
triumph which comes sooner or later to those who have 
patience. For indoor flower photography he finds the 
most suitable light to be a side one from a window 
facing north. The background—mounting paper in 
light and dark browns and warm grey—should be at 
right angles to the window. For autochromes a full 
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front lighting seems preferable. He stops down both 
for indoor and outdoor flower photography to F/16 or 
F/22, fixes the negative the moment the highest lights 
are fully developed, and employs a three-grain to the 
ounce pyro-soda developer, and a time development 
factor of 4. Аз showing what can be done both in 
the way of making a suburban Arcadia and recording 
it afterwards the lecture was extremely interesting. 

f e ® @ 

А strong plea is being raised for a new bridge over 

the Thames, which will incidentally form a vista to St. 

Paul’s Cathedral, a plea the more justifiable 
LONDON for there is actually no approach from which 
VISTAS. St. Paul’s can be adequately viewed. Even 

from Ludgate Hill the view is a lopsided one. 
This failure of satisfactory approaches to its monu- 
mental buildings is the peculiarity of London, and 
opportunities for improving the shortcoming when they 
do occur are invariably ignored (vide the cutting of 
Aldwych, which once and for all prevented us from 
getting a comprehensive view of the Law Courts. 
There is hardly a fine church or other building of note 
which has not been planned out utterly irrespective of 
the means of seeing it. Our finest churches, for 
instance, just miss coming at the end of a fine street, or 
if by chance they avoid this fate, their finest aspect is 
out of the vista. On the other hand, some of our 
greatest architectural failures are an exception to the 
rule. The National Gallery, for instance, can never 
hide itself. On the Continent, this is one of the things 
that they apparently manage better; see, for instance, 
the Palais de Justice at Brussels and the view of the 
Sacré Coeur from the boulevards at Paris. 
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We are glad to note that Mr. H. Snowden Ward, 
F.R.P.S., has again started his photographic lecture 
season with such important book- 
ings as the Philosophical Insti- 
tute, Edinburgh, and the Scottish 
Society of Literature and Art, 
the Atheneum Hall, Glasgow. Mr. Ward is shortly 
leaving for another American lecture tour, and will 
doubtless repeat his successes of last year. His remark- 
able lecture demonstration, ‘‘ The Marvels of Photo- 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LECTURER DE LUXE. 
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graphy,” is unique among photographic entertainments, 
and every photographer living in the neighbourhood of 
any hall where he is lecturing should endeavour to be 
present. He is a sure '' draw,” and his lecture should 
do much for photography generallv, as it brings to the 
notice of the audiences he addresses much concerning 
the possibilities and scope of the camera that thev did 
not know before. The syllabus of any important society 
or institution for the encouragement of art, science, and 
technics would be of still more interest to the members 
if it contained the announcement that Mr. Ward had 
been booked for his talk on '' The Marvels of Photo- 
graphy.’’ Secretaries who may wish to get into touch 
with this popular lecturer should note that his address 
(April—December) is Hadlow, Kent, and (January— 
March) 122, E. 25th Street, New York, U.S.A. 
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Amateur photographers who have failed to get good 
sepia tones on gaslight papers with the ordinary 
sulphide toning bath will welcome 
the method advocated by Rajar, 
Ltd., the well-known film and paper 
makers of Mobberley. The usual 
result of treating gaslight prints in the sulphide bath 
is a yellowish tone that is not suitable for many subjects. 
The toning bath suggested by Rajar, Ltd., 1$ as 
follows: 

The fixed and washed prints are immersed in— 


Liquid ammonium sulphide 
Water 80 oz. 


and allowed to remain about five minutes. No change, 
or very little, will take place in the appearance of the 
prints, but a portion of the silver will have been con- 
verted into sulphide. The prints are then washed and 
bleached in the following :— 


SEPIA TONES ON 
GASLIGHT PAPER. 
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Potassium bromide ......................... 3 oz. 
Potassium ferricyanide ..................... 3 oz. 
W ET ооо а Л С 80 02 


It will be found that the prints will not bleach as com- 
pletely as usual, a weak black image still remaining. 
It is this weak black image that gives the darker toned 
print afterwards. The prints are then rinsed in two or 
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three changes of water, and placed again in the sulphide 
bath given above, when the full tone is developed and 
the process finished. The prints are then washed and 
finished as usual. It will thus be seen that the process 
consists in using the sulphide bath both before and 
after bleaching. Any other formule for sulphide toning 
may be used, and the same process can be applied to 
bromide prints, giving darker brown tones than usual. 
This should be particularly valuable in the case of over- 
exposed or flat bromide prints that would otherwise give 
yellowish brown tones. Readers should note, however, 
that ammonium sulphide is recommended in place of the 
sodium salt. e eo 


Last week we quoted, for the benefit of our readers, 
some extracts from the presidential address given by 
Mr. R. C. Malcolm before the 
THE ADVANCEMENT Edinburgh Photographic Society. 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY. This interesting address contained 
many other pertinent points of 
topical interest. The following passages should be taken 
to heart by all who would argue on the present position 
of pictorial photography.  '' Nothing," said Mr. 
Malcolm, '' would enlighten us so much as to the 
advancement in photography that has taken place, as if 
we could re-hang one of our exhibitions of twelve or 
fifteen years ago alongside one of to-day, and compare. 
The pictures which carried off the awards then would in 
many instances not even be hung now. More than апу- 
thing else, the remarkable advance in printing processes 
within recent times has helped photography to take its 
proper place, or rather, I should say, to begin to take 
its proper place, for I believe it is now on a road which 
will lead to achievements and successes still undreamed 
of. Workers there were in plenty who were capable of 
great things, but they were restricted by the limitations 
of their medium. The new means at their disposal gave 
them their opportunity, and photography rapidly 
advanced to a recognised and admitted place as a 
medium of artistic expression. Not that it did not have 
to combat much opposition, more or less bigoted and 
narrow; opposition which shut its eyes to results and 
argued from the nature of the process by which these 
results were achieved."' 
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RESULTS IN THE ANNUAL LANTERN SLIDE COMPETITION. 


S mentioned in last week's issue, the entries in THE A. P. 

AND P. N. Annual Lantern Slide Competition this year far 
exceeded in number any similar competition previously organised 
by this paper. The quality, too, of the slides was of a high 
average, and although no worker's productions stood out as being 
of very exceptional merit, the winning slides make a remarkably 
fine set that indicate good technique and sound pictorial know- 
ledge. ‘The only class that proved a disappointment was that for 
“ colour " photography ; but in the other classes the standard was 
high enough to call for several extra awards. We congratulate 
the winners on their success in so large and keenly contested a 
competition. The prize slides and a short lecture have already 
started on their travels, and we hope that the hon. secretaries 
will assist us by dispatching the slides to the next society on the 
list on the same evening they are shown, and also promptly 
advising us if any of the slides are damaged or missing. 

Class I. (Landscapes, with or without figures, Sea Subjects, 
and River Scenery).—Si/ver plagues: Hans Elsner, Dresden ; 
Wm. Hill, Leek. Bronze plagues: Edwin Marks, Stoke-on-Trent ; 
Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood Howard, Hampton Hill. Certificates: 
Alfred Roffey, Birmingham; К. Chalmers, Sunderland; К. 
Marshall, Grangemouth ; Stanley Crook, Scarborough; R. K. 
Holmes, Dollar; Percy W. Morris, Bushev; ]. J. Hartlev, 
Colne ; Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Coulson, Cambridge ; A. Woolford, 
l.evtonstone; Chas. McKenna, Partick. 

Class II. (Portraiture and Figure Studies).—Silver plaque: 


R. Chalmers, Sunderland. Bronze plague: J. Clegg, Man- 
chester. Certificates: Hans Elsner, Dresden; Edwin Marks, 
Stoke-on-Trent; John Chapman, Manchester; W. Н. Horne, 
Leek ; Т. О. Ralli, Wimbledon. 


Class III. (Architecture, Interior and Exterior).—Silzer 
plague: F. Collins, Forest Gate. Bronze plaques: Percy W. 
Morris, Bushey; Alfred Roffey, Birmingham. Certificates: E. 
Welburn, Birmingham; J. Н. Tavlor, Cambridge; John Archer, 
Westcliff; W. M. Wainwright, Oldham; Y. M. Salmond, Malta. 

Class IV. (Flowers, Fruit, Still Life).— Silver plague: Т. С. 
Hibbert, Sheffield. Bronze plagues: А. E. Law, Birmingham; 
F. A. Tinker, Sheffield. Certificates: F. Collins, Forest Gate; 
Miss M. E. Wright, Bootle; H. Russell Allen, Watford; 
O. W. F. Thomas, Coalville. 

Class V. (Miscellaneous).—.S:7ver plague: Е. C. Snell, Canter. 
bury. Bronze plagues: Stanley Crook, Scarborough; H. С. 
Drake Brockman, Middlesbrough. Certificates: Alfred Taylor, 
Whalley ; Carl Edwards, Leeds; J. H. Jennings, Camberwell; 
H. G. Drake Brockman, Middlesbrough. 

Class VI. (Colour Photography).—Certificate: Н. С. Drake 
Brockman, Middlesbrough. 

Class VII. (Record and Survey Photography).—Silver plague: 
H. E. Ilingworth, A.R.I.B.A., Leeds. Bronze plagues: T. M. 
Salmond, Malta; В К. Holmes, Dollar. Certificates: W. 
Weaver Baker, Exeter; Jas. Barr, Tynemouth. 
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T this time of year, when so many amateurs are 
making prints from their holiday negatives, it 
is frequently found that the technically perfect 
result and the good pictorial composition are 

not always to be found in one and the same negative. 
It more frequently happens that the good composition 
or the striking pictorial effect is to be found in con- 


Fig. 2.— Paper mask 


Fig. 1.—A straight print, showing lack of 
detail:in distance. 


junction with a negative that needs a certain amount of 
‘* assistance ’’ when making the print. 

A certain proportion of the holiday negatives will, of 
course, prove to be of good printing quality, so far as 
°“ straight ’’ prints are concerned. Others may be thin 
or flat, and need intensification, while some—owing to 
over-development—may be too dense and require reduc- 
tion. Many articles have appeared from time to time 
in the pages of THE A. P. AND P. №. on the best 
methods of intensification and reduction. We would 
more particularly deal here with methods of making 
'' straight " prints from negatives that are uneven in 
density—owing perhaps to the tones or lighting of the 
subject itself. This class of negative includes those 
which, owing to the fact that their faults of over- 
density or under-exposure are more or less °“ local," 
i.e., only occurring in certain portions of the negative, 
necessitate what is known as °“ masking,” in order to 
obtain from them the best results. 

The best way to treat such a negative is to place it 
carefully in the printing frame or hold it up against the 
window—first having seen that the glass of the latter 


of distar.t view. 


is perfectly free from grit or dust—film side away from 
one, upon which a piece of thin tracing paper or white 
tissue paper the size of the negative, or rather larger, is 
placed. 

The portion of the negative which needs to be 
masked or shaded is then carefully traced out with a 
pencil on the paper, and when the latter has been re- 
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Fig. 4.— Print produced with 
masks 2 and 3 
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used to assist the printing ' assistance '' of 4 


moved is cut out with a fine-pointed pair of scissors. 
The negative is then placed in a printing frame, and 
the piece of tissue paper is adjusted so as to fit over 
the portion to be shaded as accurately as possible. It 
should be attached to 
the glass side of the 
negative by slightly 
damping the paper 
with the moistened 
tip of the finger, in 
two or three places, 
to prevent the mask 
becoming displaced. 
It should be noted 
that it 1$ always wisc 
to print negatives 
which are being 
masked in this wav 
in a good diffused and not direct sunlight, as in the case 
of printing in the latter marks of where the mask has 
been placed are almost sure to appear. When printing 
with a mask, the negative should be examined-from time 


Fig. 3.—Mask used to cover archway while 
foreground was printed. 
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Fig. 5.—The straight print, showing Fig. 6—Print with high lights forced, 
harsh contrasts. as described in article. 


to time, and the mask removed occasionally during the 
process of printing, for a minute or two, so as to pre- 
vent a harsh outline to the portion which is being 
masked, and so that the portion of the negative which 
it is desired to shade will be sufficiently deeply printed 
out by the time the rest of the picture is finished 
printing. 
An Example. 

The illustration on preceding page shows an ex- 
treme case, for in it are two faults which require 
rectifying—the heavy shadow under archway, which 
needs masking and keeping back in the printing, and 
the over-exposed distant vista through the doorway, 
which needs forcing out. First by the aid of mask, 
fig. 2, we get the detail of distance out, then by mask, 
fig. 3, we obtain the detail in the foreground and wall 
of house, whilst at the same time keeping back the 
printing of the heavy shadows under archway. 

Experience will teach the worker skill in the applica- 
tion of this little dodge, and it is a very good thing to 
keep a supply of tissue paper and tracing paper of 
various thicknesses and density by one, from which 
masks suitable to the particular negative can from time 
to time be cut. Should it be desirable to very thor- 
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oughly shade any portion, coloured tissue paper—green 
or yellow—will be found useful for the purpose of mask 
cutting. Black paper is seldom necessary, as, of 
course, practically no light at all passes through it, and 
a harsh outline of the masked portion is likely to 
result. 

Another way of masking portions of negatives is to 
apply a thin coating of carmine, gamboge or vermilion 
paint to the glass side of the negative by stippling it 
on with a blunt brush. But this system, of course, 
requires greater skill than the one just described, and 
is generally used where it is intended to permanently 
mask a portion of a negative, such as the shadowed side 
of a portrait or other negative which would be im- 
proved by being kept back from printing. It needs 
considerable skill, however, to do this satisfactorily, 
and, in fact, the amount of colour which it is necessary 
to apply can only be ascertained by experience and by 
actual testing. It is wonderful what a considerable 
improvement prints from negatives treated in the 
manner described will show over what are known as 
'" straight ’’ prints. 

Local “Forcing.” 

Another little dodge, in addition to masking, which 
is often useful as an aid to getting good prints from 
negatives of this class is where patches of great den- 
sity, such as white or very light garments in portraits 
or figure studies, white walls of houses, water in land- 
scapes and sea pieces, and windows in architectural 
subjects, occur. In these negatives the patches referred 
to, which will print out with very little or no detail 
if left to themselves, may have the detail forced out 
Бу the use of an ordinary magnifying or reading glass, 
bv means of which the light from the sun can be con- 
centrated on the particular portions which it is desired 
to force out. (See figs. 5 and 6.) 

Care, of course, should be taken that the point of 
light should be not much less than the size of a three- 
penny piece, and should not be concentrated on one 
spot for very long together, otherwise it will be found, 
on examining the print, that the paper has been 
scorched or printed so deeply that a round spot will 
appear in the finished picture. 

The burning glass method is particularly useful in 
getting out the detail of windows in architectural sub- 
jects, which even with backed plates under certain con- 
ditions of light become almost hopelessly clogged up. 
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AUTUMN IN THE GARDEN. 2 By FREDERICK GRAVES. 


HERE is one time in the year that of all others is to me 
the most delighttul—the autumn. 

Those people who live out in the country places and who 
possess an old garden will especially understand this, for 
there is, I think, no other period of the year when the rich 
tones and tints are so beautiful, so harmonious, and satisfying. 
There is surely no time like the late autumn for picture-making 
in the garden ; spots that would not seem to lend themselves to 
pictorial treatment in the green spring or the full golden 
summer have a way of falling into the attractive and pic- 
turesque at the touch of autumn. 

What is more beautiful than a mellow autumn day, with its 
soft, rich, golden sunshine, its blue sky seen through the 
browning trees, and its rows and beds and borders of wild, 
gorgeous-coloured blooms—the peeps опе gets through 
avenues and tunnels of trees, through sun-shot pergola and 
trellis, the glint of sinking sun on pond and fountain, the stone- 
flagged walks lit and dappled with sun and shadow? 

Pictures are surely alwavs here at hand— pictures of the lazy 
people, of gardeners, mowers, fruit-gatherers, fire-burners, leaf- 
sweepers, and such like. The scheme of afternoon and evening 


lighting is so harmonious and simple that it is difficult for the 
very beginner to go far out in matters of exposure, and there 
are not generally violent contrasts, but rather soft studies in 
autumn garden work. This is, to my mind, the best practice 
time and ground for the artist, the would-be pictorial worker. 
And, in any case, camera work in the garden will leave behind 
it many a pleasing memory and memorial of the mellow days, 
the lazy days, the sad day—later, for when the leaves begin to 
fall, it is farewell to all the brightness and gaiety; the long, 
dead, cold time is nigh. 

An old garden is a wonderful thing—a charm-land of 
memories and enjoyments. A garden reminds us of so many 
things. Rooms keep memories, but the latter crowd one 
another ; in the garden they are distinct and lasting. There are 
reveries beneath the trees, dreams that never die; there are 
thoughts of joy and thoughts of sadness. 

In the delightful quiet and privacy of a garden one can experi- 
ment to one’s heart’s content. Even if one waste plates rather 
aimlessly, something good must come of it. And in the glory 
of autumn the garden is an enchanted land for the picture- 
maker—for everyone. 
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By D. IRELAND. 
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Y many experenced workers pyrogallic acid is C. —Water^ Sii eee 20 OZ. 
regarded as a developing agent which has not Sodium chloride (household salt)... 2 oz. 
yet been surpassed for the production of nega- Sulphuric acid ......................... I 02. 
tives, but its propensity for staining has D.—Potass. permanganate ...... 5 per cent. sol. 

hitherto kept pyro out of the list of developers available A normal developer consists of :— 

for bromide papers. The following method will be 1 part А. 

found to give prints of a richness not easily attained 1 ,, В. 

with the developers at present in use, and particularly I , water. 


pleasant sepia tones are obtained by subsequent toning 
in the popular sulphide bath. 


Four solutions are required, viz. :— 


A МАЕ ac tis aie e быы ЫА» 20 OZ 
Potass. metabisulphite ............... $ oz. 
Sodium sulphite cryst. ............... 3 02. 
Pyro. ыы 160 gr. 


dissolved in that order. The water in the case of A and 


B should have been previously boiled. 
B.—Water 
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THE method of printing by 
gaslight and developing in the 
same light is already a most 
popular one; but as far аз the writer's 
observation goes, it still seems to be 
confined to the beginner or the “ press 
the button " man, who is usually satis- 
fied with more or less crude effects. 
The advanced amateur and specially 
members of photographic societies, 
have invariably looked upon gaslight 
prints as synonymous with hardness 
and chalkiness and absence of half-tone. This legend owes its 
origin to the fact that at the beginning undoubtedly the papers 
sold were of a very '' contrasty " nature; and to get soft results, 
very thin negatives—so thin indeed as to make them useless for 
any other process—had to be employed. 

It is clear, however, that a change is taking place in the 
general qualities of gaslight papers. Several grades are now 
issued which are supposed to give soft results, and upon trying 
these soft or portrait grades, it is certain that very delicate 
effects can be produced. Nevertheless, it is inconvenient at 
times to have to keep so many grades of paper, especially when 
one's negatives are usually of a normal character. 

The writer has always felt that if gaslight papers could be 
made so as to develop more slowly, or, if it were permitted, to 
leave them in the developer for a longer time without staining, 
greater control would be possible, and the legend of chalky 
results would be at an end. It seems that this has been done, 
and that the papers which are now being issued are different 
from the earlier papers in two respects :— 

(1) They do not stain by any means so readily in the de- 
veloper. 

(2) They permit much more prolonged development without 
fogging. 

For the experiments that I made I used “ Noctona," a paper 
which, I believe, is one of the newest on the market. Taking 
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Before commencing operations add to 20 oz. water, 
$ oz. C and $ drm. D; this mixture may be designated E. 

When development is complete, rinse the print in 
water for thirty seconds, then immerse in a dish con- 
taining a liberal supply of E for the same period; again 
wash for about a minute and fix in acid hypo. Fresh 
developer should be mixed for each print, as when used 
repeatedly the colour of the deposit deteriorates ; a 
fresh supply of E must also be used each time. 

Precisely the same procedure will give results of great 
beauty with lantern plates, but if the variety used is 
‘* gaslight ’’ or '' slow contact," the developer is com- 
posed of equal quantities of A and B only. 
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OME NEW POINTS IN WORKING GASLIGHT PAPER. 


By LESLIE LEWIS. of 


Special to “The A. P. and P. N.” 


the satin grade of this paper, I gave varying exposures with 
different negatives. Some of the prints, which were fully ex- 
posed, I removed after 20 seconds’ development. Others, which 
were under-exposed, I allowed to remain in the developer for 
two or three minutes, and on examination there was no trace of 
stain, and, furthermore, the prints which had been longest in 
the developer were certainly very much softer than those which 
had short development. 

Some time after these exposures were made, I found that the 
makers of “ Noctona ’ had used a special table for securing 
these hard and soft results, and as this is put in a very compact 
form, I quote it, as follows :— 

“ Normal " Prints.—The development should take зо seconds. 

“ Soft" Prints.—Give one-half the normal exposure, and 
develop for 1$ to 2 minutes. 

“ Vigorous” Prints.—Give twice the normal exposure, and 
develop for ro to 15 seconds. 

Example.—Suppose the exposure for a normal print is 45 
seconds, then 


Print Exposure. Development. 
Normal ьи 45 seconds. 30 seconds. 
Эби 22} ,, 90-120 وو‎ 
Vigorous .................. 90 ,, 10-15 " 


I again made a series of tests, and must say that the results 
prove that this table is most effective in working, and is 
extraordinarily accurate. 

Consequently, the negative which is very thin and which will 
give nothing but a flat result on P.O.P. should be given full 
exposure, so full, indeed, that the development is fully com- 
pleted in from то to 15 seconds. 

On the other hand, if the negative is decidedly “ contrasty," to 
get a soft «ffect, exposure should be reduced to one-half the 
normal, and development prolonged up to two minutes. 
Whether this method is applicable to any other gaslight paper, I 
am not able to say, as my experiments were only conducted with 
* Noctona.” 
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CTING оп the advice that 
A “if one keeps a thing 
long enough the day 
vod wil come when it will be 
found useful,” some years ago I started a scrap-book for 
cuttings from the photographic journals, makers' instruc- 
tions, leaflets, lecture notes, etc., which contained what 
looked like useful hints in connection with the making of 
lantern slides. As one might expect, the same things 
turned up again and again with but a trifling—often trivial— 
change, so that when I recently attacked the entire collec- 
tion and tried to reduce the chaotic mass to something 
like order the task proved rather more tedious than one 
might anticipate. 

It may be convenient to explain at once that these notes 
are mot intended as an introduction to slide making, 
but is merely a collection of formule, hints, and dodges 
which the moderately experienced “ slider ” may some day 
find useful. For instance, he may never have been troubled 
with developer staining, and so think that section super- 
fluous, but should he one day find an extra good slide 
spoiled by stains for which he cannot account, owing to lack 
of previous experience, this section may prove truly welcome. 

Likely enough he took the very good advice of * select 
a good plate, and stick to it." So far so good; but now 
and again we find a negative of a pet subject is not quite 
what a negative ought to be—too ghostly thin, too awfully 
dense—so that our well-tried and trusted brand of lantern 
plates will not give us what we want. 

In such a case it will be wise to depart from the standard 
brand in favour of some other that is likely to help us over 
the difficulty. It is therefore desirable to have а little 
general knowledge about the classes of plates and their 
chief characters. Information of this kind one does not 
need to try and carry in one's memory, for it suffices to 
know that we can turn to it in our note-book when wanted. 

For this reason these notes are given as concisely as 
possible, and cut up into short pars for moreready reference. 

Classes of Lantern Plates 

may be roughly divided into three groups. А. Bromide, or 
chiefly bromide, of silver, giving moderate density and 
black * tones." B. Bromide plus chloride of silver, giving 
somewhat more brilliant contrast than Class A, and also 
yielding warm tones readily by generous exposure and 
slow development. C. Chloride of silver (entirely or chiefly), 
giving vigorous contrasts and warm tones by full exposure 
and restrained developer, or cold tones with amidol and 
quick development. Class A require the shortest and C 
the longest exposures, while B are intermediate in char- 
acter. А soft contrast negative is best suited for the pro- 
duction of cool tones, while a strong contrast negative is 
better for the longer exposure required for warm tones; 
otherwise muddy, clogged up shadows are probable. 

For contact work from delicate or thin negatives use a 
chloride plate. 

For strong contrast, black and white effects, e.g., dia- 
grams, maps, etc., we require (a) a vigorous negative with 
clear-glass shadows and (b) a slow lantern plate of the B 
or C class. 

Classes A, B, and C, sometimes called bromide, chloro- 
bromide, and chloride plates respectively. 


Byways of Lantern Slide Makin 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES. 


Ву Е. С. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 
(The first of this series appeared in “ The А.Р.” Autumn Number, October 11th.) 
Roughly, the more rapid the plate the less “ contrasty " 
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is the result likely to be, other things remaining the same. 

Now at times we have an over-developed, over-dense 
negative which is good to look through, but with the most 
rapid lantern plate will not give a sufficiently soft contrast 
picture. In that case we do not use a lantern plate at all, 
but try a quarter-plate of the * slow landscape" brand or 
Н. and D. 40-50, or even an “ Ordinary” H. and D. 70-80. 

For reducing through the camera when the original 
negative is somewhat over-dense and plucky, it would be 
better here also to use a slow landscape or ordinary plate. 

But, supposing the original is of good P.O.P. contact 
printing quality, and we want a brilliant result (through the 
camera), we may as well use a * process plate of speed about 
10 or 12 H. and D." 

It will hence be seen that while “stick to one brand" 1s 
good advice, especially for the beginner, yet to every rule 
an exception. Thus, while the usual lantern plates usually 
fill the bill, yet for special cases special treatment is 
desirable. 

The foregoing note on the classes of lantern plates is 
given primarily by way of example, so as to indicate to the 
reader the fact that a hint which we pass over to-day 
may be sought for in vain to-morrow. The moral is to keep 
a note-book. 

وا نے 


\ 
MESSRS. LUMIERE’S “BRUNITOL” TONING 
PREPARATION. 
NY photographic preparation that is introduced by so 
eminent a firm of manufacturers as MM. Lumiére, of 
Lyons, deserves special notice and consideration. 

The “ Brunitol" toning outfit is supplied in London by the 
Lumiére N.A. Co., of 89, Great Russell Street, and it takes the 
form of a cardboard box, which contains six corked tubes of a 
bleaching composition, and a package in which is a mixture 
that is added to a * hypo ” bath in which the bleached print 
is revived. 

The contents of one of the small corked tubes having been 
dissolved in 7 ounces (200 c.c.) of water, the print to be toned 
is allowed to remain in the solution till the image has practi- 
cally disappeared, and, after washing, the bleached print is 


immersed in a “hypo” bath to which a special ition is 

made. 

А bea teure ROE vdd rn EE 84 oz. 
WADE крена AR АКЕЛУ ария 35 02. 

B.—Sulphite of soda, real anhydrous .................. 2 drm. 

Or of the crystallised. salt oes reos 4 drm. 

Powdered. ЖЕТПИС aed. oio ar rae supe 2 drm. 
Powdered SIUE лезь NR Fax Rd 2 drm. 
Water Cian найда ee 34 oz. 


The two solutions having been mixed, the compound “ hypo ” 
bath is ready for use; but it is to be noted that instead of the 
preparation B, use may be made of a mixed powder which is 
supplied with the “ Brunitol” outfit. When the print has 
regained its ful! strength, it is washed thoroughly. 

The bleaching agent is a soluble mercurial, and it should be 
marked “ poison," a matter to which Messrs. Lumière will 
doubtless give attention. 

We may remark that the process as a whole recalls the magic 
photograph of fifty years ago; this being ап untoned silver 
print, which was bleached by immersion in a solution of 
mercuric chloride and revived by means of “ hypo." 
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HE next question 1$ that 
| of the mounting papers or 
other materials used for that 
purpose. There ought to be no 
need to say that the colour of the mount 
should always be subservient to the colour 
of the print, whatever that may be. Yet 
one seldom goes to an exhibition without seeing some glar- 
ing imstance of the neglect of this obvious principle. It 
often takes the form of a narrow band of bright red or 
green paper, or a noisy-patterned frame. But we may 
take it as a generally accepted principle that if the colour 
(or design) of the mount asserts itself before the print 
itself is seen, there is something radically wrong. 


The Colour of the Mount. 


Now, there are three ways in which colour is apt to 
assert itself, as colour: 

First, the colour itself may be bright. 

Second, the colour may be quiet in itself, yet by force 
of complementary contrast may be made to assert itself. 

Third, the colour may be quiet yet out of harmony with 
its neighbours. - 


As an example of the first case, I may refer to the use 
of certain more or less claret-red papers occasionally used. 
I have also seen instances of bright grass-greens. 

Now, we may take it as a good working rule that all 
brightly coloured papers whatever are extremely risky, and 
are better eliminated from the folio. A bright colour with 
a black and white print is sure to assert itself by reason 
of the absence of colour in the print, and with a coloured 
print it is a thousand to one that it does not clash with the 
colour of the print. 

In the second "tlass, 7.e., contrast effects, we have to 
remember that there are certain pairs of colours which, 
when together, have the effect of mutual intensification. 
Thus a red chalk carbon print on a greenish-coloured 
mount is a not infrequent combination. Here the green 
makes the red look more red, while it in turn makes the 
green look greener. 


A Useful Experiment. 


Similarly, a yellowish mount gives the print a sugges- 
tion of blueness. It is a simple and instructive experiment 
to take pieces of various brightly coloured tissue paper, say 
8 by 4 inches, roll them up into tubes of one thickness 
of paper. Then place, let us say, a red tube to the eye, and 
look at a quite white piece of paper, so holding the red 
tube that a strong side light may fall on it, so that the 
eye looks through a tube of red colour. The opening seen 
through the open end will appear of a greenish tinge. 
If now to the other eye is held a green tube, the two patches 
of white paper thus seen appear to be differently tinged. 

Now, when making this experiment one has to remember 
that it is not only colour contrast but light and shade 
contrast that are together playing their part. To see 
this, place a tube of brown or any dark-grey paper opposite 
one eye, and with both eyes open look at a piece of evenly 
lighted white paper and notice how much lighter the part 
seen through the tube appears to be. Thus, a dark green 
mount makes a light red print look both lighter and 
redder. 

In the third case we may have two quiet colours—of print 
and mount, or of two mounting papers—and yet the colours 
become noisy when together, because they do not agree. 

At the present time there is a tendencv to put sulphide- 
toned bromide prints on somewhat snuffy or foxy brown 
mounts. The effect is usually disastrous. One’s first im- 
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pression is reminiscent of that produced by a bad match 
in a lady's costume. After having considered the point and 
examined hundreds of examples, I come to the conclusions 
(1) that it is not possible to match the self-colour of 
paper with the colour of a photographic print, (2) and, more- 
over, were it possible, I do not think it would be desirable 
to employ a match of colour. 
The Subordination of the Mount, 

The reader may now urge, “ You discountenance both 
matching and contrasting colours—what do you advise?" 
The reply is, *A subdued harmony." 

First, note that it must be subdued in the sense that the 
suggestion of colour of the mount must not in any case be 
so strong as the colour of the print itself, unless the print 
is pure black and white—z.e., the print when in any colour 
must be the predominant partner. For example, suppose 
the print to be a warm brown, then the colour or colours 
ot the mount should not be so strong in their respective 
hues as is the print, but they may be lighter or darker than 
the print. 

Next, if it be desired to strengthen the colour of the 
print—z.e., to make a cool sepia seem a little warmer or 
more red, then we shall take a greenish-grey or greenish- 
brown mount. If, on the other hand, the print is considered 
too warm or red, then we may take a warmish grey or brown 
or bronze-green mount. 

The lightness or darkness will be governed by those 
general principles set forth in my previous note. 


Multiple Mounting. 

Now comes the critical question of a second paper. 
Here, again, our general principles apply. We do not 
want to draw.the spectator's attention to the mount in any 
way; therefore, the two papers must not present either 
vivid contrasts or the bad match impression, but must go 
well together. If they are too nearly the same tint or tone 
(colour or degree of light or dark) they will have a con- 
fused or smudgy effect. On the other hand, if too far apart 
in tint and tone, they are apt to assert themselves, saying: 
* Here we are, and demand your immediate notice." 

Having found two greys, ог two greenish-browns, or some 
other harmonising tints which go well together and also go 
well with the print, it is pardonable to suppose that a third 
paper will still further improve matters. I do not say 
this is impossible, but it certainly is extremely improbable. 
Indeed, one may wisely take the advice of limiting one's 
choice of papers to two kinds at most for any one print. 

This does not necessarily mean always 
limiting ourselves to two pieces of paper. 

For it may happen that we may use two 

narrow bands, as in the accompanying dia- 

gram. When commencing with the pic- 

ture we have a narrow band, then a wider 

one, then again a narrow of the 
same paper as the first narrow, 
and then a wider one of the 
same paper as the second. 

But remember that two narrow 
bands of this kind are very much 
more likely to attract attention 
than a single band. Therefore, 
11 two are used extra care is 
needed to keep them quiet, so 
that they do not assert their exist- 
ence to the detriment of the 
picture itself. | 

The use of а dead white line immediately surrounding 
the print, or inserted between darker mounting papers, is as 
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a rule to be avoided, as it tends to attract the main atten- 
tion of the observer, to the detriment of the print itself. 

Just a word about surface texture or roughness of the 
mounting papers. Our first principles tell us to avoid con- 
spicuous contrasts—e.g., using a smooth with a very rough 
paper. It is not essential that the two papers be of the 


same degree of roughness, but the nearer they are in this 
respect the less the surface is likely to be noticed. 
And, again, one must not lose sight of the fact that a 


cities do 
not contain 
ace ERS 
ability in 
the world, 
although it 
might not 
be safe to 
mention 
this fact in 
EX the said large cities. In a wee toon 
at the foot of the Ochil hills, in the 
| midlands of Scotland, where the fresh 
air and pure water have attracted many 
distilleries, dwells and labours John M. 
Whitehead, photographer. Оп the outskirts of the 
township, in a street with cottages on the one side and 
the open fields on the other, is his studio, and when 
““ Touchstone '' popped in, on a holiday tour, attracted 
by the name of Whitehead (which, by the way, is writ 
much larger in the annals of photographic exhibitions 
than on his modest sign), he was met by a suave, gentle 
gentleman—Whitehead himself. 

His model mayhap was a somewhat difficult one, but 
he went about his work in such ап unobtrusive, 
quieting manner, that the said model was not surprised at 
the joy that reigned in the household of ‘‘ Touchstone ”’ 
when that portrait reached its destination. Many 
photographic exhibitors do not carry their skill into 
their everyday studio work; it seems reserved for the 
reputation-making exhibitions. Not so J. M.; his work 
is good all the time. Yet some of the high and mighty 
sneer at it and call it ‘‘ Christmas-cardy. 

I can imagine with what forebodings the first ex- 
hibit went from Alva to that big conglomeration of 
everything—London; and the subdued jov (for we can't 
imagine Whitehead boisterous) with which he received 
the news of the good reception of his pictures. He 
is now one of the names to conjure with in photography. 
For the ephemeral phases of photography he cares, 
or seems to care, little; he pursues the even tenor of 
his way; his pictures are academic in treatment, careful 
in composition, and perfect in technique. His exhibi- 
tion work, and much of his studio work too, is printed 
in platinum, and presented with the captivating grace 
of exquisite mounting. 

He was first known for his flower 


pictures, and in 
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small picture naturally invites the spectator to come closer 
than does a large and bold subject; so that a noticeably 
rough surface is not generally advisable for use with a 
small picture. On the other hand, it is very seldom 
advisable to use a quite smooth surface, as this is apt to 
give a finnikin, trivial look to a picture; and also the 
very smooth papers more readily show soiling by finger- 
marks, which is a further reason for their avoidance as a 
general rule. 


By “ TOUCHSTONE” 


<A 


— 
XXVI.—J. M. WHITEHEAD. XY 
The large this branch of the art gained the medal of the R. P. S. 


Then landscape claimed his attention, and in this he 
founded a school, termed by one critic, in a happy 
phrase, ‘‘ the peaceful, poetic." These landscapes soon 
made it evident that a new factor had arrived in the 
exhibition world, and he again carried off the R. P. S. 
medal, this time with “* Where once a garden smiled,” 
a lovely picture brimful of sentimental suggestion. 
There are those who grumble at his adherence to the 
hour '''tween the gloaming’ an’ the mirk " for his 
photography, but as long as he so successfully inter- 
prets the spirit of the witching hour, < Touchstone ” 
grumbles not. 

The secretary of the Scottish Federation, when he 
visits London town, insists, in a dogmatically assertive 
manner, that Scotl: ind is a nation, and deserves recogni- 
tion, full recognition, as such in photographic circles. 
The fact that J. M. Whitehead is @iving a one-man 
show at the R. P. S. will surelv convince him that we 
belated Sassenachs (isn't that the proper term of en- 
dearment?) admit that ability dwells north of the 
Tweed, and vet, in common fairness, I am forced to 
admit that we are only following the lead of Scotland, 
for did not the pages of THE A. P. AND P. N. some 
two years ago contain a report of a Whitehead show 
held under the auspices of the Glasgow Photographic 
Art Circle? 

This year he has been appointed a member of the 
Board of Selection for the Scottish Salon—a recognition 
by his countrymen of his talent. It is rumoured that 
much persuasion was necessary to get the Sage of Alva 
to emerge from his retirement and come into the light 
of day as a judge. I believe that his besetting sin is 
a backwardness in 
coming forward. ] 
hope he will be as 
successful as an ad- 
judicator as he is as 
a worker; he will 
be if he can banish 


his overwhelming 
shyness and boldly 
voice thc faith that 
IS in him. Touch- 
stone ’’ will watch 
with interest his 


début in a judicial 
capacity. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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DE=P IN THE WOODS. Ву J. M. WHITEHEAD. 
From the One-man Show of Mr. WAitchead s work, opened to-day at the Royal Photographic Societys House, 35, Kussell Square, W.C., 
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UNTIL THE DAY BREAK. By J. M. WHITEHEAD. 


From the One-man Show of Mr. Wihittehead's work, opened to-day at the Коул! Photographic Society s House, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 
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PORTRAIT OF FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. Ву Е. О. Hopped. 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Soctety. 
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TO VIEW AND TEST LANTERN SLIDES. 


№ preparing a lantern lecture it is 

essential that the slides to be used 
should be carefully studied, a matter in- 
volving the fixing of each slide in such a 
manner that it may be conveniently in- 
spected, at the same time leaving the 
hands free for writing notes. To fix a 
slide in a proper position is easier said 
than done. Many devices are resorted to, 
resulting either in the slide being upright, 
and consequently awkward to look at, or 
else in requiring the use of a cumbersome 
frame. To place the slide flat upon a 
piece of white paper is next to useless, and 
to continually hold it up to the light is a 
nuisance. Obviously a stand of some sort 
is called for. An inexpensive and easy 
method of producing a very effective little 
article is as follows :— 

Take an ordinary cardboard lantern 
plate box. From one half cut away a por- 


tion, as in fig. A. This, with the cut edge 
downwards, forms the base. 


Cut out the 


a narrow rebate, as in sketch. By means 
of paper-fasteners (or glue) fix this to the 
base, as in fig. B, and the stand is com- 
plete. The completeness, strength, and 
usefulness of this little article is surpris- 
ing. When in use the stand should be 
placed on a sheet of white paper, and a 
piece of white paper should also be 
placed over the base of the little stand so 
that the light is reflected through the 
slide. W. F. K. 


FRENCH POLISHING. 
LTHOUGH this subject is not 
directly connected with  photo- 
graphy, yet French polishing is resorted to 
to improve and waterproof the wood- 
work of cameras, etc., and the following 
notes on the subject should be useful to 
every handy man. 

The polisher should aim at a surface 
which is as smooth as a mirror, and con- 
sequently will be as shiny as one. It is 
not altogether the actual gloss of the 
polish itself when laid on the wood, nor 
is it the amount of polish used, which 
gives the exquisite finish to a well finished 
camera, but rather the more or less level 
way it 1s laid on. 

In the first place (assuming that the 
surface of the wood has been properly 
prepared), the pores have to be stopped. 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles оп bom: -made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
desciiption by readers о! ‘Тһе А.Р. & Р, М.” are invited for this | age 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles should be 


concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photograplis. 


Roll up a piece of rag and saturate it 
with water and dip it in dry plaster of 
Paris, and then rub across the grain until 
the plaster has filled up all the pores. 
Wipe off the surplus plaster before it sets, 
and stand the work aside to dry. You 
wil probably find on taking it up that 
the grain has risen ; if so, it must be cut 
down with No. 1 glass-paper. 

Linseed oil is now rubbed in: the oil 
“ kills " the filling or makes it invisible, 
it also shows up the figure of the wood. 
Wipe off the surplus oil, and be careful 
that it is really wiped off, or later on, 
“ the fat will be in the fire." 

Now уод have to make your rubber, for 
the polisher seldom uses a brush. A 
piece of linen or calico rag about six 
inches square, and a piece of cotton wool 
about the size of an orange are required. 
Place the wool in the centre of the rag 
and saturate it with polish, take hold of 
the corners of the rag and twist them 
together, thereby forming a kind of handle. 
In the first stage of polishing you have 
to give the wood a ‘ body " (a coating 
of polish). 

Take the rubber and work it on the 
wood backwards and forwards the way of 
the grain. When the surface has once 
been covered, go over it again, but be 
careful not to have ridges of polish. Give 
about a dozen coats in this manner, then 
allow it to set. In about half an hour's 
time, take it up again and give the sur- 
face a good cut down with No. 1 glass- 
paper, making the polish quite level. 

Now sprinkle a few drops of linseed 
oil on the work and also a drop on the 
rubber, and start rubbing in a circular 
direction with moderate pressure, working 
slowly all over the surface, but do not let 
the rubber stop. If it should bite or 
work hard, a few more drops of oil are 
necessary, but do not use more oil than 
is needed to prevent the rubber from 
tearing up the polish. Work until the 
surface is quite level. When you think 
that you have done enough of this rub- 
bing, stand the work aside for a day. 

On taking it up again it will be noticed 
that the surface is not quite so level as it 
was when you finished the latter stage, 
the polish has sunk into the wood un- 
evenly. Cut down again with No. o 
glass-paper, and start rubbing as before 
without adding any more polish to the 
rubber, which, having been worked out 
dry, should be moistened with half spirit 
and half polish, working sometimes in 
circles as well as the way of the grain. 
Work the rubber very lightly, and at this 
stage it is as well to see if the rag needs 
renewing. ‘The surface should be now as 
smooth as glass. Stand the work aside to 
harden for half an hour. 

Now we have come to the last stage and 
the easiest to spoil the work. The chief 
thing to do is to remove any oil that may 
still be on the surface. You make a new 
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rubber and very slightly damp it with 
methylated spirit. Work lightly the way 
of the grain. When there is not a trace 
of oil to be seen on the work the polishing 
is complete. It will take a day to harden. 
Polish works best in a temperature of 
65 deg. Fahr. 

I have said nothing about making the 
polish because the amateur can readily 
procure properly made polish from an oil 
store or a cabinet-maker’s. French polish 
is made in different colours. Those most 
useful are brown, yellow, red, and black. 
For mahogany, use yellow with a trace of 
red ; for walnut, use brown. Before using 
black it is best to stain the wood (if it is 
other than ebony) with a black stain, and 
then polish in the usual way. Mahogany 
can be darkened by applying a solution 
of bichromate of potass, suiting the 
strength to the colour needed. 

H. H. B. 


AN ACCESSORY FOR GASLIGHT PRINTING. 

HE following useful little accessory 

for use when printing on gaslight 

papers can be made in a few minutes with 
a pair of pliers, and “ lasts a lifetime." 

Take a piece of copper wire about g ins. 

long, and bend it, as shown in fig. 1. On 


the hook A hang a piece of the red (or 
8 


two or three pieces of yellow will do) 
transparent paper in which some makers 
wrap their photographic papers. Slip the 
loop В over the edge of the chimney of 
the gas, or other light, in the room, so 
that it grips well, and adjust the end C 
to the circumference of the chimney, as 
shown in fig. 2, in such a way as to screen 


the working-bench from the direct light. 
In place of the red or yellow paper, a 
piece of brown paper (doubled) will also 
serve. 

The great advantage of all this is that 
it saves turning down the gas during 
development when the work bench or 
table is rather near the gas-bracket ; and 
as the flame is never touched, its light is 
kept constant, A. G. B. 
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HE new gaslight paper recently introduced by Messrs. 

Marion and Co., of 22, Soho Square, London, W., has many 
points of merit to recommend it to al} photographers. It is 
reliable and good, qualities that should secure it many a regular 
user, both amateur and professional. 

The samples we have tested indicate that it is a paper 
with a considerable latitude, but requires a fairly full exposure 
for the best results when using normal negatives and the “ vigor- 
ous" grade. It is perfectly safe to use in a room illuminated 
with incandescent gas, provided it is shielded from the direct 
rays of the light; and the best results have been obtained by 
burning magnesium ribbon. One inch, burned at a distance of 
a foot, is recommended. 

The paper is made in two grades, “ vigorous " and “ soft," 
the latter being about double the speed of the former and 
specially suited for hard or dense negatives ; the vigorous grade 
gives brilliant prints from soft, flat, or over-exposed negatives. 
Both grades are supplied in three different surfaces, and in our 
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hands the paper showed a great freedom from surface markings. 
Amidol developer is recommended as being the best for clean 
black and white results, or the following metol-hydroquinone 
developer will be found to work perfectly :— 


МЕНА, ОР ОЕ ИИ И EON d ROCA Y ВИ то gr. 
TEV OLOGUINORG - (uides ioa ad eI pes абаваба дная 30 gr. 
Sodium sU DID зернистые оо gr. 
Ten per cent. solution potassium bromide ...... 20 drops 
ВОВА CAIDOBMA. елка 300 gr. 
Watet Up O леса то Oz. 


Development is rapid, and prints can be taken straight from 
the developer and placed in a strong acid fixing bath, and then 
well washed and dried. “ Nyte-Lyte " paper is supplied in all 
the usual sizes at standard prices, and is obtainable from all 
dealers, or direct from Messrs. Marion, at the above address. 
Application should be made to Messrs. Marion for particulars 
and conditions of the new cash prize competitions run in con- 
nection with “ Nyte-Lyte." 
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THE “CORONET” 


NEW model of the “ Coronet” enlarger made by Messrs. 

W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, 
London, E.C., has been submitted to us for review. The quali- 
fications of this enlarger are probably already well known to a 
considerable number of our readers. 

The model before us is a particularly well-made, strongly 
built, and efficient enlarging lantern, suitable for all kinds of 
work, and comparatively cheap in price. Notable among its 
features is the large size of the lantern body. This is made of 
Russian iron, with light-tight cowl, collapsing curtain at back, 
and double collar for condenser in front. The size of the 
lantern body is sufficient to permit the use of any form of illumi- 
nant. The large ruby glass panel in the door at the side is also 
a noticeable feature. 

The carrier stage and lens front are connected with strong 
bellows, of sufficient extension to permit the making of lantern 
slides by reduction. The baseboard and other wooden parts are 


ENLARGING LANTERN. 


of well-polished mahogany, and the reversing negative carrier is 
also a well-thought-out part of the apparatus. 

The focussing adjustment is simple and certain, and a good 
double plano-convex condenser (in brass cell) is also part of the 
equipment. Series I.a double achromatic lens, with rack and 
pinion focussing, iris diaphragm, and orange glass cap, are 
included in the price. 

The “ Coronet ’ enlarger can be well recommended to the 
amateur photographer as a reliable piece of apparatus. It is 
made in quarter-plate, 5 by 4, postcard, 9 by 12 cm., and half- 
plate size. Prices vary from £2 153. to Дб 5s. These are some- 
what less when the enlarger is supplied without a lens. 

Our readers should write to Messrs. Butcher at the above 
address for further particulars of their enlarging lanterns, and 
also ask for a copy of their useful little instruction booklet, 
" How Can I Enlarge?” This will be sent free to any reader of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. applying for same. 


А ок 
MESSRS. STALEY'S EXTRA RAPID “AEROPLAN” ANASTIGMAT LENS. 


LTHOUGH for special work it is often desirable, or even 
essential, to use unusual lenses or optical combinations, 
the cemented enastigmatic doublet is regarded by many as 
a useful form for general, average, or all-round work, this form 
when of high quality having many notable advantages, as 
admirable definition, with complete uniformity over the plate of 
normal size, and a possibility of using the lens on a much larger 
plate, it thus becoming a wide-angle lens in relation to the 
larger size. Even under these circumstances the anastigmatic 
character and the flatness of field are preserved. 

Further, the cemented anastigmat doublet consists of two 
portions or combinations, each of which is separately corrected, 
so that either front or back can 
be used separately as a long- 
focus lens: a matter of very high 
importance from the point of 
view of pictorial photography. 

Another great advantage of 
the form now under considera- 
tion is the fact that it gives a 
minimum of disturbing or 
diffused light, so that it becomes 
a serviceable lens when the 
camera is directed towards the 
source of light. 

It sometimes happens that 
otherwise good lenses suffer at 
times from a fault that cannot 
be said to apply to the particular instrument concerned in this 
review. We refer to the mounting of the lens. A good lens 
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should be strongly and well mounted. АП the lenses we have 
had an opportunity of inspecting from the firm of Staley appear 
to have had special care devoted to the solidity and correctness 
of their mounting. 

This new lens, the “ Aeroplan," is introduced by  Messrs. 
Staley and Co., of 19, Thavies Inn, London, and in the usual 
sizes it works at the specially large aperture of Е 4.5 to F/4.8. 
being thus comparable to a portrait !ens in the matter of 
1apidity. It separates into two long-focus lenses, each of which 
is corrected for astigmatism, and it has all the good qualities 
which we picture above as belonging to the standard form of 
anastigmatic doublet. Indeed, it is exactly the type of lens 
which the advanced worker should obtain after having served 
his “ apprenticeship ” with a cheap or imperfect lens. 

The series of rapid “ Aeroplan " lenses consists of fifteen 
sizes, ranging in focal length from 2g inches to 234 inches, so 
there is ample provision for all requirements, and the actual lens 
sent to us for notice is one of 7 inches focal length, full aperture 
F/4.8, and separable into two single lenses; the front combina- 
tion having a focal length of about fourteen inches, and the back 
combination having a focal length of about thirteen inches. The 
lens is thoroughly and unreservedly good in all respects, and it 
may be used for any size from quarter-plate to whole-plate, 
according to the angle of view that is required. The price is 

‚7 103., if in an ordinary mount, with iris diaphragm, and it 
is excellent value for this price. 

Those who contemplate the purchase of a really first-class lens 
of extreme rapidity should send to Messrs. Staley for price list 
and description, and we believe that the firm give every facility 
for trial before purchase. 
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“ SLOGAS "—A NEW SLOW-PRINTING AND SLOW-DEVELOPMENT PAPER. 


E have recently had an opportunity of trying some of worker will find that the prints on this paper are very free from 

Messrs. Illingworth and Co.s new gaslight paper, stains or markings. One outstanding feature of “ Slogas ” is 
“© Slogas." This paper is remarkable in many ways. While the ease with which a beautiful cool sepia tone is obtained in 
possessing all the desirable qualifications of gaslight paper (i.e, development. The paper is made in two grades—vigorous for 
no need of a dark-room when handling the paper, printing, and soft negatives, and “ portrait " for hard negatives. It is also 
developing, all of which can be done in any ordinary room made in three surfaces—semi-matt, matt, and glossy. The sepia 
with artificial light), it has in addition the property of great colour referred to is most readily obtained on the “ portrait " 
latitude in exposure and development. Jt permits of an grade, and pictures on this grade, with satin or semi-matt sur- 
enormous range in exposure, 30, бо, or go seconds with the face, are difficult to distinguish from prints on platinum-toned 
same negative giving good results, while development is equally  collodio-chloride paper Our readers should themselves make 
under control. It is, in fact, a slow-exposure and slow-develop- а trial of “ Slogas," which they will find easy to use, certain 
ment paper, and, unlike most “ gaslight " papers, in which the іп manipulation, and artistic in results. It is sold in cut sizes 
image flashes up immediately the developer is applied, permits in packets, at the usual standard prices. Application to 
development of the image to be watched. It can then be T. Illingworth and Co., Ltd.,eWillesden Junction, London, N.W., 
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removed from the developer at the correct moment when 
development has proceeded far enough. Practically any clean, 
non-staining developer may be used with ©“ Slogas,” 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


A Travelling Exhibition. 

The Travelling Exhibition of Prints which is 
being organised under the auspices of the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Photographic Union 15 
already, I hear, an unqualified success. Most 
of the prominent associates are loaning prints, 
so that a small but comprehensive, and, I should 
also add, representative collection is assured, 
whilst the feature will be of strong educational 
value to the smaller societies in the Union. The 
collection will be a peg on which the small 
societies can hang a really passable show, a con- 
dition otherwise impossible if the society had 
to depend entirely on its own product. The fea- 
ture is under the control of Mr. Lee Syms, which 
is a guarantee of hall-mark quality, and I make 
the suggestion that other federations might do 
much worse than honour the L. and C. Union 
by copying the idea. I understand it is not 
intended to copyright this excellent innovation. 


Society Exhibition at Manchester. 

As а kind of preliminary canter for the 
“ Northern," the Manchester Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society annually arranges a first-class 
members’ exhibition in the Athenaum, and this 
year’s event is due this week. Arrangements 
have been made by which the hanging committee 
are able to display the pictures to a far better 
advantage than in recent years. I don’t quite 
know what this will be, but I trust the chain 
suspenders which formerly were a feature of the 
hanging will be improved out of existence. Fol- 
lowing an excellent precedent, the Council have 
arranged a splendid series of lectures for each 
of the five nights the show is open, if I except 
the opening night, Tuesday, November 8, when 
the members’ slides will be projected. 

A Tyrolese Custom. 

Mr. C. B. Howdill, one of the vice-presidents 
of the Yorkshire Union, gave some interesting 
descriptions of Tyrolese dances and customs in 
his lecture to the Hull Photographic Society. 
One of the customs of a remote Tyrolese village, 
which would be warmly welcomed by impecunious 
bridegrooms in England, was that of a present 
of money to the newly-wedded couple. Eve 
guest contributed, whether man, woman, or child. 
The ceremony was conducted in the most busi- 
ness-like way. A table was cleared, and the god- 
mother of the bride sat at the head, with a metal 
dish in front of her. А brother or uncle occupied 
the other end of the table, and acted as accoun- 
tant, booking each amount as paid. The recog- 
nised tariff is a florin per meal. Those who made 
a day of it and partook of the three principal 
meals were expected to pay three florins. The 
custom is said to have originated in the fourteenth 
century. 


Plymouth Photographic Society. 

The president of the Plymouth Photographic 
Society (Mr. N. M. Carey) has hinted to the 
members that it is just possible that the society 
would obtain a room in a public building, and 
then be able to form a permanent collection of 
photographs prepared by the members. I trust 
the president’s hopes may be realised, and that 
the standard of quality a print must reach will 
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be sufficiently high to make the honour of 
having a picture selected worth striving for. 
In this matter there are great possibilities for the 
Plymouth Society. 


Plethora of Annual Meetings. 

Nearly every other report sent in this week 
refers to the society’s annual meeting, thus in- 
dicating this is the period when the accounts 
are weighed, and sometimes the balance found 
wanting. The balance sheet of the Cowes 
Camera Club shows a deficiency, whilst the pre- 
sident and secretary are not seeking re-election. 
This is unfortunate for the society, and I trust 
there is a silver lining in the strong committee 
elected to manage the society. 


Annual Meetings of the Hartlepools. 


The members of the Hartlepools Photographic 
Society recently held their annual meeting in the 
Technical College, when Mr. F. Yeoman was 
elected president, with Mr. J. J. Rutherford in 
the vice-presidency. Mr. A. S. Foxall having re- 
tired from the position of hon. secretary, Mr 
G. Gale was elected in his place. 


Good Comradeship at Belfast. 


Quite an array of visitors were present at the 
annual meeting of the Central Camera Club (Bel- 
fast), amongst whom were noted the president 
of the Y.M.C.A. Camera Club, and the president 
and secretary of the Ulster Photographic Society. 
In presenting the annual report, Mr. Gamble 
said the membership had increased, and the 
standard of work done had been greatly improved 
during the year. To some extent he attributed 
the increased use of the dark-room and en- 
larging facilities as a reason for the improve- 
ment all round. The officials were re-elected 
with hearty votes of confidence and thanks. 


Wimbiedon and District Camera Club. 

Mr.. T. W. Derrington, in a recent lecture be- 
fore the society, on “ Plates and Exposure,” 
said that so many variable factors arose in con- 
nection with the calculation of exposure that he 
recommended beginners, until they became pro- 
ficient, to eliminate as many as possible, by using 
the same make of plate, the same lens aperture 
(say F/8), and taking the same class of subject. 
The shutter speed then varied according to the 
only remaining factor, the light value, which 
could be ascertained by means of a meter. 


Bristol’s Annual Meeting. 


The Bristol and West of England Amateur 
Photographic Association is fast approaching the 
year of its jubilee, and at the annual meeting 
another excellent report was presented by the 
treasurer. The affairs of the club are highly 
satisfactory, with a substantial balance in hand. 
A special feature of the society, besides a very 
complete and up-to-date library, with excellent 
dark-room and enlarging conveniences, is that 
arrangements are on foot to give special instruc- 
tion to beginners. Mr. Secretary Guy Chilton, of 
34, Baldwin Street, will be glad to hear from 
anyone commencing photography in Bristol and 
district. 
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will bring full working particulars of “ 
for the monthly cash prize competition held in conjunction with 
Illingworth’s Photo Papers. 


logas " and entry forms 


By “ ARIEL. 4 


Dewsbury Photographic. 

A most interesting evening was spent at the 
Dewsbury Photographic Society, when Mr. 
Hoyle demonstrated the '' Finishing of Bromides.”’ 
He described several methods of dealing with 
prints that showed one or two defects, and gave 
an interesting exposition of the advantage of re- 
touching to obliterate marks, or irritating de- 
tails which otherwise would spoil the appearance 
of the finished picture. 


an. nent of Art. 

Mr. Nevillé, of Blackburn, lecturing to the 
Darwen Photographic Association, said the centre 
of a picture is its weakest part, and there should 
not be more than one high light. The chief 
lighting should not come írom the side, but the 
principal ofject or subject should receive the 
chief high light. Mr. Neville was scathing in his 
criticism of present-day judges, who, he said, 
are inclined to adjudicate upon pictures too 
much by the rule of thumb. Not the least in- 
teresting was Mr. Neville's explanation of art 
terms, and their meanings, as applied to art 
subjects. 

Cleveland Camera Club. 

Exposures of one-thirtieth of a second on plates 
of aoo H. and D., and developed with rodinal— 
one in thirty—gave some very satisfactory results 
at the Cleveland Camera Club recently, when 
demonstrated with Agfa flash powder by Mr. 
E. E. Hill. The advantage of short exposures 
in flashlight photography 15 at once apparent, 
in portraiture the sitter does not assume the 
astonished look which usually characterises flash- 
light photography. 

Todmorden to Form a Class in Photography. 

Todmorden is seriously discussing the advisa- 
bility of forming a class in photography, and 
about a dozen members of the Todmorden 
Photographic Society have signified their will- 
ingness to join if one is formed. Any would-be 
pupil outside the Todmorden Society is 
recommended to notify the organising master, 
Mr. Stevenson, at once. This progressive society 
held their annual meeting on a recent Saturday, 
when an excellent report was presented to the 
members, who adopted it, and resolved to broaden 
their sphere of work during the coming year. It 
is to take the form of a record survey, and the 
photographs to be hung in public places, such 
as the secondary school and similar institutions. 
Willesden Society. 

The account of the annual meeting of the 
Willesden Polytechnic Photographic Society does 
not read quite as satisfactorily as one would ex- 
pect from a locality with such trade associations 
as Willesden, and one can only hope it is tem- 
porary apathy. The membership is said to prac- 
tically be at a standstill, and the attendance has 
not been what it should be on the present mem- 
bership. Mr. Axten, the hon. secretary, in his 
report to the annual meeting, emphasised the 
need of a greater effort by members to keep the 
club in a state of progression. Something more 
than a balance in hand is needed to do this, for 
which, perhaps, only the good management of the 
secretary is responsible. 
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Under this head ng (ет; from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. П 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will not be responsible for opinions expressed by 


E. і correspondents. 
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“АВЕ BRITISH FIRMS UNENTERPRISING ۲ 


Sig,—In looking through THE A. P. AND P. N. for October 
25 I notice a letter with the above heading, to which I think the 
British manufacturer should take exception. 

It may be that some manufacturers in this country are some- 
what slow; but there are others—and those the best—who are 
sufficiently enterprising to answer inquiries per return, and in 
many cases back same up with individual representation. 

The inquiry to which your correspondent, Mr. Harry Mans- 
field, of Tottenham, refers did not come to my firm. Had Mr. 
Mansfield made an application for a quotation, he would have 
had a reply per return of post. 

British manufacturers must not sit down under a stigma of 
this kind, and I hope that Mr. Mansfield in future will so select 
his manufacturers that there will be no fear of him meeting with 
a similar occurrence. I can only say that my firm are willing 
to pick up the gauntlet of any foreign firm at any time in busi- 
ness matters.—Yours, etc., IL м. HALL 

Elstree. (Messrs. Wellington and Ward). 


PHOTOGRAPHIC v. “HAND-MADE”: CLOUDS 
IN LANDSCAPES. 

SIR, — | 
“ The Earthen Pots bobbed gaily to become a mockery to the 

world when sterner vessels hustled.” 

This “ tabloid ” wisdom two thousand years old is fit for use 
to-day; and Mr Ward Muir’s article in last week's A. P. AND 
P. N. suggests an application to a dangerous phase in modern 
photographic practice. 

All art is limited by its medium of expression, and there can 
be no true art that is not expressed in its proper medium. There 
may be cleverness in achieving some result by the means chosen, 
but it is not art unless they are the best means. 

A painter, striving to convey his impression, is often handi- 
capped by his medium, and, to emphasise the requisite note, has 
to sacrifice definition, because so subtle are these effects that, 
once secured, he dare not elaborate the rest of the picture lest 
they should vanish. 

The effect may be just what was intended and a translation of 
the personal feeling of the painter; but the “ fuzziness " is the 
limitation of his medium. His effect is not because of but in 
spite of the limitation, and it is just this point that is so often 
overlooked. A young photographer, when past the Р.О.Р. 
period and looking for new worlds, thinks he will achieve 
pictures by copying not the effect and imagination of the 
painter, which are his glory, but the diffusion, which is his 
limitation. 

Photographs of to-day seem to be trying to look like pictures, 
instead of bravely showing their own strength. 

The camera's advantage is in securing transient gleams, fur- 
tive shadows, swiftly marching clouds, and Nature's glorious 
elusiveness, on which the painter has to labour until the “ first 
fine frenzy " is often lost, and his labour but in vain. 

It is probable that the great results of masters like Alex. 
Keighley influence the less expert. No doubt these masters have 
deliberately chosei the form because it expresses best the feel- 
ings they wish to convey, and certainly not because others have 
succeeded in it, or they would no longer be masters. 

Originality is not attained by striving to be original; it is the 
expression of the artist's feeling, and unless in his mind it can- 
not be in the picture. 

А picture cannot be made unless you have something to say ; 
it must be said to the best of your ability. И you can do it 
from a “straight " negative, do so for the honour of photo- 
graphy. 

The camera sees everything, and much of the art of photo- 
graphy is in choosing what she shall see, and then presenting it 
as she has seen it. 

Let us have more good photographs and fewer bad pictures— 
not hangers-o1 to the skirts of an older art, but pioneers іп a 
rough new land, determined to make it our own, and with a heart 
for any fate.—Yours, etc., Н. К. BURNET. 

Bradford. 
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Sir,—I beg to submit the enclosed oil print for comparison 
with Mr. Ward Muir's " Up Above the World." The clouds in 
this print have not been photographed, but have been worked-in 
by the method condemned by Mr. Muir. The landscape was 
photographed some ten or twelve years ago ; but up to the advent 
of the oil process I was unable to do anything with the nega- 
tive, because 1 was never fortunate enough to secure a cloud 
effect which would carry out the idea I had for that particular 
subject. But being enabled by the oil process to produce the 
effect I desired, why should 1 deprive myself of the pleasure of 
doing so, merely because I had not a suitable cloud negative? 

If all those photographers who do not produce their pictures 
by pure photography are held up to octracism, we shall have a 
goodly company, M. Demachy and many other leading workers 
being of the number. 

But apart from all this, I have always understood that one 
of the chief beauties of the photographic rendering of clouds lay 
in the reproduction of delicate gradation and detail. Do we 
find this in “ Up Above the World "? 

It seems to me that Mr. Muir has felt that the straightforward 
photographic rendering of this effect left something to be 
desired, and to supply, or attempt to supply, this something, he 
has “ diffused it somewhat." 

Why, then, should he ostracise those who attempt to supply 
this something in another manner ?— Yours, etc., 

Manchester. H. B. BRADLEY. 


[The print sent by our correspondent is an admirable example 
of oil-printing, extremely fine in texture and tone rendering. The 
clouds in particular are well represented both in form, light- 
ing and perspective.—ED.] 


The Camera Club.—The lecture on Thursday, November то, is 
by Mr. F. Martin-Duncan, and is entitled ** Our Insect Friends 
and Foes." 


The Fourth Annual Exhibition of the London County Council 
Camera Club will be held from January то to 13, 1911. Entry 
forms are obtainable from the secretary, Mr. H. Clutterbuck, 
Engineer's Department, County Hall, S.W. 


Birmingham Photographic Society are holding a special autumn 
exhibition of members’ work on November 29. This is specially 
designed to encourage previously non-exhibiting members, and 
the pictures (which must not have been exhibited before) will 
be judged by the votes of the members present at the exhibition. 
The exhibition will take place at the society's rooms, Exchange 
Buildings, Birmingham, and friends of members are invited. 


In connection with an Eisteddfod and exhibition to be held at 
the Queen's Park Congregational Church, Harrow Road, W., 
there is a photographic section, in which prizes of тоз. 6d. are 
offered for landscapes and figure studies. Exhibits should be 
framed, and not larger than half-plate. Entry forms and further 
particulars may be obtained by sending a stamped envelope to 
Mr. Chas. W. Read, 37, Hormead Road, Westbourne Park, W. 
The exhibits should be forwarded not later than November 15. 


The *' Enitone " Competition.—Messrs. T. Illingworth and 
Co. ask us to state that the unsuccessful prints entered for their 
recent * Enitone " Competition are being returned to their 
owners as quickly as possible; but as 3,000 entries were 
received, a few days must elapse before all are returned. If any 
unsuccessful competitor who forwarded stamps for the return 
of his prints has not had them back again by November 8, 
Messrs. Illingworth will investigate the matter on hearing from 
him. 

The “* Nyte-Lyte ’’ Competitions.—Messrs. Marion and Co., of 
Soho Square, London, W., have informed us that, owing to a 
delay in dispatching quarter-plate samples of their new “ Nyte- 
Lyte " paper according to their special offer announced 
in THE A. P. AND P. N. some weeks ago, the competition has 
been extended from November 1 to November 7. We hope all 
our readers have taken advantage of this extension of time ; and 
it should be noted that the ** Nyte-Lyte" trimming and mount- 
ing competition, in which cash prizes of £5 5s., £2 2s., £1 18., 
ros. 6d., and ss., and extra prizes are offered, closes on Decem- 
ber 10. Application to the above address will bring full par- 
ticulars and conditions. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


sent in every case (not for publication). 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query mus be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 


All queries an 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 


Tue AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, 


London, W.C., and marked 


“Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Mounting. Enlarging. 
(1) How can buckling of thin mounts be 
avoided? (2) How can a beginner best learn 
enlarging ? J. H. W. (London, W.) 
Have you tried Newman and Guardia’s 
* Phlatt " mountant? If this does not meet 
your needs, you must adopt the dry- 
mounting system, with hot plate, etc. (2) 
Your best plan to start with is to read 
No. 25 of THE A. P. Library, “ Enlarge- 
ments: Their Production and Finish,” 
post free 1s. 2d. You will then be in a 
position to ask for more definite informa- 
tion. 
Titles on Negatives, etc. 
(1) Is there any way of titling negatives other 
than using the printing outfits, etc.? 
H. V. F. (Hull). 
(1) The title may be written with Indian 
ink on tissue paper, which is then 
gummed to the negative, or you can use 
Indian ink mixed with a little thick gum 
solution, and write the title (backwards 
of course) on the film. (2) The lens you 
mention is excellent for all-round work. 
(3) This suggestion is not very practical. 
What you call distortion is really due to 
foreshortening or exaggerated perspective, 
the result of being too near the sitter. 


Metol Poisoning. 
Wil you please say how metol affects the 
skin? Have been using metol, when a kind 
of eruption began to appear, and now the 
skin pecls off, etc. F. P. (Halifax). 
It is well known that metol affects some 
skins, while others appear to be immune. 
Symptoms: an eruption with exudation, 
which dries, forming small vesicles or 
blisters, which occasion considerable 
itching or irritation. The skin peels off, 
leaving tender places. The skin some- 
times cracks. The ends of the fingers 
and knuckles are chiefly affected. Treat- 
ment: Those susceptible should entirely 
abandon the use of this agent. One 
attack seems to predispose the person to 
subsequent attacks. Among the suggested 
remedies are vaselin, coal-tar soap, zinc 
ointment, boracic acid ointment. 


Combined Fath v. Self-toning. 


Which do you think best, the combined bath 
or self-toning and fixing? | 
В. А. R. (Reading). 


As frequently mentioned on this page, 
we are not in favour of the combined 
bath; but that miay be due to custom or 
prejudice, as some workers stoutly advo- 
cate this method. Of the two methods, 


we cast our vote in favour of the self- 
toning plan, but see to it that the prints 
are thoroughly fixed. 


Wet-plate Process. 


I should be much obliged if you could furnish 
me with particulars of the wet-plate process, 
and say if I could get a book on the 
subject. P. T. (Leuthwaite). 


Briefly: (1) a sheet of plain glass is 


coated with collodion, (2) this is put in a 
solution of silver nitrate, (3) then exposed 
in the camera, (4) then developed, (5) then 
fixed and dried. For details, see “ Wet 
Collodion and how to Work it," No. g in 
THE А. P. Library Series, post free 13. 2d. 
For one who can take pains to work care- 
fully, the process presents no difficulties, 
but the plates are considerably slower 
than ordinary dry plates. 


Enlarging Lantern. 


I wish to use a magic lantern for enlarging, 
using the ordinary condensers and Wray 
sb in. lens, with 16 c.p. electric light, but 
cannot get a perfectly white disc, but have 
markings similar to the carbon in the lamp, 
which vary with distance of lamp from con- 
denser. I am using 3} by 2$ negatives, etc. 
F. K. H. (Clapham). 
No, you are not likely to get an even 
disc with an electric light of that kind. 
Theoretically, you require a point of light, 
i.e., very small and very strong, and also 
optically corrected and compensated con- 
densers. Your best plan is as follows :— 
First, get the nearest approach to even 
illumination you can without any negative 
in the lantern, then place in front of the 
inside of the condenser a sheet of the 
finest ground glass obtainable. This will, 
of course, reduce the quantity of light, 
but it will give you a disc practically flat. 
To make matters quite clear, the order of 
parts is thus: reflector inside the lantern, 
the illuminant, sheet of ground glass close 
to condenser, condenser, negative, objec- 
tive, enlarging easel. You are not likely 
to hurt the lens by using it in this way. 
The part most likely to suffer from heat 
is the sheet of ground glass, but the 
thinner this is the less likely it is to 
break. 


Enlarging. 
I have bought an enlarging camera to en- 
large quarter-plate to 1s by 12, to use with 
my Tessar F/4.«, and have a distance of 
about six feet, etc. А. S. L. (Glasgow). 
You have mentioned several details of 
no importance in the question, but 
omitted the one thing essential, viz., the 
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focal length of the lens, upon which the 
whole question turns. Your question has 
been answered several times on this page 
during the last few months. Let us sup- 
pose, by way of example, you are using a 
lens of 6 inches focal length. Now 
enlarging quarter-plates, practically 
4 by 3, to 15 by 12, we do not get an 
exact fit. For this the paper should be 
16 by 12. Now to get the ratio we divide 
12 by 3, or 16 by 4, and get a three-times 
magnification. Then to get the lens to 
paper distance we add 1 to 3, getting 4, 
and then multiply this by the lens focal 
length, viz., 6, getting 24. Then dividing 
this 24 by the ratio 3, we get 8, which is 
the lens to plate distance. You, ot 
course, have to make allowance for the 
actual size of the lantern. (2) If the hypo 
is washed out, there is no harm in put- 
ting the plate in the alum bath, but dilute 
chrome alum is more efficacious. 


Reversed Negative. 


On removing the plate from the dark slide 

I discovered that it had been put in wron 
way round, so the exposure was throug 
the glass, hence I presume the halation. Is 
it under-exposed? I developed it over the time 
to bring up the detail. How can I get rid 
of the halation and reduce the high lights? 

E. M. F. (Bristol). 
You have made the very common mis- 
take of prolonging development to bring 
up detail, but evidently forgot that while 
you were vainly trying to bring up detail 
which was not there, owing to under- 
exposure, you were at the same time 
making matters worse by piling up 
density in the high lights. e plate cer- 
tainly has been under-exposed—a fatal 
defect—and considerably over-developed. 
Your best chance now is either to reduce 
the negative with ammonium persulphate, 
or to rehalogenise and then redevelop. 
The latter plan may possibly enable you 
to reduce the halation effect a little; but 
it is rather a bad case, and you are hardly 
likely to effect a really satisfactory cure. 
You may use any of the following baths 
for rehalogenising:—(1) Water 10 oz., 
potass. bichromate 1 drm., hydrochloric 
acid 3o minims. (2) Water 10 oz., chromic 
acid 20 gr., potass. bromide 5o gr. (3) 
Water 10 oz., potass. bichromate 50 gr., 
potass. bromide тоо gr., nitric acid бо 
minims. After bleaching, wash the plate 
very thoroughly before redeveloping, and 

use a quick-acting developer. 


BacKgrounde. 


I should like to make a background for por- 
traiture large enough for six sitters, etc. 
C. H. R. (Tottenham). 


Please could you give me information how to 

paint background, and if there is any book 

published on the subject, etc.? 

B. C. (Blackburn). 

“ Portraiture for Amateurs without a 
Studio,” No. 27 of THE A. P. Library, 
contains a lot of valuable information 
about backgrounds, and would be helpful 
generally to both querists (post Нее 
2s. gd.) Broadly, there are two plans— 
(1st) to buy artist's prepared canvas in the 
roll, and paint on this with ordinary black 
and white oil colour, thinly applied with a 
soft large Erush ; (2nd) one may buy stout 
sheeting, 6 ft. wide, fix this to a home- 
made stretcher, and “ ground " it with the 
following:—Half a pound of size, hot 
water a quart, a pound of whiting, and 
enough drop black to give the mixture the 
required tint of greyness according to 
one's fancy and requirements. When dry, 
the various parts may be made lighter or 
darker by more or less black as one may 
fancy. 
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Ignorance’ ‘еп Masse. 

I hear a whisper to the 
effect that the R. P. S. 
exhibition has not proved 
the dazzling success that 
some sanguine spirits 
dared to hope, and that 
something different from 
Pall Mall East in August 


the boards Still, those responsible 


take 
flatter themselves that they did have bigger crowds than some 
sister-art societies, who never expect to pay their way on the 
gate receipts, and trust to the picture sales to make it worth 


will next year. 


their while to open the doors. It is not merely the fact that 
photographic exhibitions fail to appeal to the man in the street ; 
the governing element in the situation is that he knows nothing 
whatever about them. Не has a vague notion that they are a 
magnified edition of the photographer’s shop window which he 
passes every day, just as the motor show is a kind of apotheosis 
of Long Acre. Even many of those who practise photography 
are similarly unimaginative. I made a little man gasp—a little 
man who has for years been making passable prints of his 
friends and relations—by telling him that there were such things 
as photographic societies which discussed photography weekly 
the year round. “ But photography's simple enough. What in 
the world do they find to talk about? ” he said. And it was 
really a moment or two before I could tell him. 


The Unconverted. 

It is out of the question, of course, but if there were to be a 
space in the coming census paper for stating whether the person 
described had ever seen a photograph, the result would be a 
startler. There are multitudes of people who have never seen 
a photograph in their lives—not savages from Timbuctoo, but 
people of taste and leisure, lapped on all sides by civilisation. 
They know of photography, of course, as a kitchen-maid to 
vanity ; but if they were to see what exhibition people call а 
photograph, they would think it a new kind of engraving. How 
to inform and enthuse these people is a problem. Only one way 
suggests itself to me. We have recently been reminded of the 
attraction which the gruesome exercises over intelligent minds 
in all classes of society. I wonder whether we could cajole 
further patronage of our exhibitions by having a Chamber of 
Horrors in the basement—photographs from life of Old Bailey 
criminals—and then, while the eyes of the public are still dilated, 
unfurl before them some of the accomplishments of our pic- 
torialists? Of course, having seen both, they might ask, “ Pray, 
which are the horrors? That is as inevitable as the joke itself. 


Society Items 

Which we may expect after a perusal of Mr. A. H. Blake's 
article in the Autumn Number of THE A. P.:— 

The Wakingtown Camera Club having made excursions to 
most of the beauty spots in its locality, recently held a meeting 
to discuss the possibility of an entirely new rendezvous for the 
next outing. Ultimately it was determined to pay a visit to 
Wakingtown, a place with which all the members were un- 
familiar. A profitable afternoon was spent, and much surprise 
and delight expressed at the pictures which the old place 
afforded. 

The photographically inclined among  Messrs. Cutter and 
Stitcher's shop assistants devoted the last half-holiday to a 
pleasant tour over Messrs. Cutter and Stitcher's emporium. The 
counter, the cash desk, and the carpet in the managing direc- 
tor's office were the objects of close scrutiny, and furnished 
many interesting pictures. 

The Pentonville ticket-of-leave men include a number of 
earnest record-makers, who, on a recent Saturday, revisited the 
gaol in a bodv, and spent a happy time making photographic 
records of the historic building. 


Cutting Prices. 

In art, as we know, prices are not regulated as they are in 
the soap or coal business—more or less by the supply of the 
article. It is the other way about in art. The thing that regu- 
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lates the cost of a picture is not the sort of picture, but the 
of purchaser. I have been confirmed in this opinion om теа 
the scale of prices given by an art authority who is quoted im ar 
American magazine. They run as follows for a Remibrandt 
portrait : i — 

“ If sold to a fine and cautious amateur, like A, say forty 
thousand dollars. | 9 

* If sold to a fine but more eager amateur, like B, say sixty 
thousand dollars. 

“ If sold to а cheerful 
thousand dollars. 

* If sold to a rather intelligent, very rich, but stubborn col- 
lector, like D, one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

* If sold to a novice of the same type, like E, two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

* And so on up to F, С and Н.” 


Stereoscopic Illusions. 

Trespassing the other evening into the genial company of 
the “ L. and P.," I found the members gazing through lorgnettes 
and wearing that ultra-aristocratic expression which a lorgnette 
gives to its user. It was Mr. T. E. Freshwater’s demonstration 
of stereoscopic projection ; and although the method of employ- 
ing a double lantern and projecting one of a stereoscopic pair 
through ге] glass and the other through green, red and green 
spectacles being used to analyse the double screen image into 
stereoscopic mouochrcme, may not be new, the results in this 
instance were more sensational than anything of the kind I have 
seen before. I am prepared for looking through the screen into 
infinity, but stereoscopy becomes positively uncanny when the 
image comes out in front of the screen, as they did in this case. 
The flowers in the foreground had a way of springing out of the 
sheet and settling themselves in one's buttonhole; an overhead 
tramway wire was observed to be feeling its way to the gas 
chandelier, and one member retreated involuntarily because, he 
said, a hideous African idol was trving to shake hands with him. 


Standard Sizes. 
Happy days when first I started— 
Now no more ; 
Gone before— 
When I tripped the moor light-hearted, 
Nimble o'er 
Five by four. 


D "73 
еп 


intruder, like С, say one hundred 


See me now, my shoulders bended, 
Halting gait, 
Weary state, 

For I have the scale ascended. 
Now my plate 
Ten by eight. 


Do not ask me what’s the trouble. 
Why this sigh? 
What’s awry? 

Is my outfit now not double? 
Double? Why! 
So am I. 
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OW that the long winter 
evenings have come round 
again we may well turn our 
attention to indoor photo- 
graphic work. Not that 
the camera should Бе 
packed away and all plate 
exposing neglected, for you must not 
forget that during most of the winter 
both indoor and outdoor work is quite 
possible on the very rapid plates obtain- 
able. 

Leafless trees, hoar frost, and mist, 
and snow pictures will be clamouring for 
attention during the next few months, 
and the softening and broadening effect 
of hazy atmosphere renders possible 
many town subjects which would look 
vulgar, sordid, or commonplace in the 
full glare of summer light. 

We have had a turn at lantern slides, 
and we have also made some bromide 
prints together, and this work, together 
with printing on gaslight papers and 
bromide enlarging, will occupy to a 
considerable extent your energies. 
Then we may try making an enlarged 
negative or two, and this is not nearly 
such difficult work as some workers 
imagine, always provided you attend 
to certain little points of practice. 

Also you have a good deal of clear- 
ing up to do, negatives to intensify and 
reduce, negatives to store away 1n 
properly classified boxes, and so on, 
so that there need be no lack of interest 
and occupation during the winter 
months. 

But to-day let us make a start 
towards enlarging by going carefully 
into the question of selecting an en- 
larger. With cameras one usually has 
to make one's choice, bearing in mind 
the fact that whatever is chosen will 
be, for some of the work to be done, 
more or less a compromise. 

Thus the box-form hand camera 
has great advantages for rapid working 
in the streets, and the focal-plane 
camera for extremely short exposures, 
but neither of these types is well 
adapted for portraiture or architectural 
interior work. But with an enlarger 
we have nothing of this kind. We have 
really only to consider the choice of 
an illuminant, and once we have made 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


this choice we may proceed to any 
ordinary work. 

Amateurs usually wish to work at 
night, and so adopt artificial light, and 
we have the choice of, say, five 
illuminants. These are oil, house gas 
with incandescent mantle, spirit with 
incandescent mantle, acetylene, and 
electricity. Some workers who are ex- 
perienced lanternists may use lime- 
light, and it works exceedingly well, 
but we should not suggest its employ- 
ment, except to those who are accus- 
tomed to giving lantern displays by its 
aid. 

Now let us consider the pros and cons 
of each of these illuminants; in fact, 
we may jot them down seriatim. 

(1) OIL. 
Pro. 

Original outlay 15 moderate. 

Oil is almost universally obtainable. 

Most people know something about 
oil lamps. 

Con. 


The light is relatively weak. 

Lamps require a lot of cleaning. 

Smell of heated oil is unpleasant. 

Great heat and tendency to smoke. 

We should say, do not use oil if 
any other light is possible. 


(2) HOUSE GAS WITH MANTLE. 
Pro. 
Original outlay very moderate. 
Gas laid on in all towns. 
Method used is now quite familiar, 
and mantles are very cheap. 
Light is reasonably brilliant. 
Very convenient because ready in a 
moment. 
Con 


Image of the mantle is liable to be 
projected on to easel. 

Steady deterioration of light, from 
day to day of use. 

Breakage of mantles, especially if 
lantern has to be moved away when 
work is over. 


(3) SPIRIT-VAPOUR AND MANTLE. 
Pro. 
Cost is moderate. 
Methylated spirit is obtainable almost 
anywhere. 
Light reasonably brilliant. 
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Con. 
Same as house gas. 
Possibility of the whole thing catch- 
ing fire if spirit leaks out. 
Light needs attention, #.е., pumping 
up from time to time. 


(4) ACETYLENE. 
Pro. 
Carbide readily obtainable. 

Cost of small generator moderate. 
Light very good and concentrated. 
Con. 

Smell apt to be unpleasant. 

Some risks if generator is carelessly 
handled. 

Trouble of cleaning generator. 


(5) ELECTRICITY. 
Pro. 
Always ready. 
No condensation of moisture on con- 
denser. 
Brilliant light. 
May be used from ordinary lamp- 
holder. 
Con. 


If arc light, trouble of adjusting 
carbons. 
If Nernst, fragility of filaments. 


Of course, 11 each case many of the 
cons may be dismissed if we recognise 
that we must take some little pains 
both with our apparatus and our work. 
Anyone accustomed to handling such 
things may use spirit vapour lamps or 
acetylene generators with little risk of 
injury. Excluding oil, any of the 
illuminants will give а sufficiently 
powerful light to enable short exposures 
to be given, if suitable negatives are 
used. 

The choice really becomes a matter 
of cost and convenience. - House gas is 
probably the most economical in prime 
cost, and the lamp for spirit vapour 
comes next, costing something like a 
sovereign. The cost of an acetylene 
generator, with tubing and burners, 
would be something similar to that of 
a small arc lamp, both acetylene and 
electricity varying from, say, two to 
five pounds, according to the character 
of the equipment_purchased. 
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Another very important factor is the 
projection lens. There are now many 
extremely rapid lenses which have a 
flat field, and so may be used for 
enlarging at the open aperture. With 
such an anastigmat, working at an 
aperture of F/4, enlarging exposures 
may be quite short, even if the light 
used is not very powerful. Оп the 
other hand, the use of a powerful light 
enables you to use one of the lenses 
you already possess, such as your F/8 
anastigmat, securing equally good re- 
sults. Let us put it into figures for 
you. | 
Suppose you select the incandescent 
gas as your illuminant, and find that 
with an average negative and your F/8 
lens at its full aperture you can give an 
exposure of four minutes, you would be 
able to cut down that exposure to one 
minute using a more rapid lens work- 
ing at F/4. You may say, the longer 
exposure does not matter, but this 1s 
not quite correct. Time is always 
worth considering, though for the 
quantity of work you want to do it may 
not be valuable enough to justify you 
in spending £6 or £7 in a rapid lens. 
But there are other aspects. 

If you keep the paper on the easel for 
а long time there 15 always the risk 
of slight fog, due to leakage of light 
from "he enlarger. Further, if you 
want to shade parts of the picture, or 
to give extra exposure to small areas, 
the work becomes difficult and tedious 
almost in proportion to the duration 
of exposure, always bearing in mind 


that for such work an exposure of 
perhaps a minute is а convenient 
minimum. 


Yes, you are quite right to ask as 
to the use of a rapid portrait lens for 
enlarging, and the information you 
have picked up from one of your pro- 
fessional photographer friends 15 
correct. Such lenses are often used. 
They work at as large an aperture as 
F/3 in some cases, and so give great 
rapidity. But, unfortunately, they have 
a very curved field, That means that 
the image projected to the enlarging 
easel is not a flat image, but a hollow 
or saucer-shaped one. 

As the bromide paper must be pinned 
flat you would be unable to get the 
centre and the edges of the picture 
sharp at the same time. Your friend 
was content with the sharp centre only, 
because he used the lens for enlarging 
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portraits, and he vignetted off the 
edges. That they were not sharply 
defined was therefore immaterial. 

Now having thrashed this out a 
little, we think you will do quite well 
if you stick to your anastigmat work- 
ing at F/8, at any rate for the present, 
and use either the gas or the electric 
light. You will be able to work always 
at F/8, and your exposures will be 
reasonably rapid. 

Of course, you will buy the lantern 
with condenser complete. There are 
several to choose from illustrated in the 
pages of THE A. P. AND P. N., and all 
are very good value. Your own lens 
can be attached to whatever you may 
purchase, and you will only need an 
extra lens flange, so that you can screw 
it into the front of the enlarger, just 
as you screw it into your camera. 

Having decided on your illuminant 
before purchasing, you will be able to 
see that the lamp will fit readily into 
the lantern and that it can be adjusted 
properly in relation to the condenser. 
We will tell you how this has to be 
done in a moment. 

When buying the lantern, see that 
there is a sheet of finely-ground glass 
between the lamp and the condenser. 
This 1s a great aid to clean and con- 
venient working. Not only does it 
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without its aid. It may slightly in- 
crease exposure, say, to the extent cf 
50 per cent. with an average negative, 
but this is a small price to pay for the 
convenience. 

For the easel on which to pin your 
bromide paper you can have nothing 
better than a soft yellow pine drawing- 
board, on which you may pin a sheet 
of blotting paper to focus upon. This 
you can fix to a piece of stout wood, so 
that it will stand in a vertical position 
on your enlarging bench. With such 
an easel you may pin the bromide 
paper up in exactly the position re- 
quired, either marking this position 
with a soft black-lead pencil on the 
blotting paper, or using a yellow glass 
cap on the lens. The yellow glass Ca 
allows an image to be projected whic 
will yet not fog the bromide paper, un- 
less, of course, you expose the paper 
to it for a Coneiderable length of 
time. 

Now we only need to explain what we 
meant just now by adjusting the 
position of the light in relation to the 
condenser. Remember that the con- 
denser is really a large lens, and that 
it catches part of the light coming from 
the lamp, and sends that light through 
the negative. 

Here is a little diagram in which the 


make the even lighting of your nega- 
tive and therefore of your enlarge- 
ment a much simpler problem, but it 
prevents every little defect in the film 
and glass of your negative from show- 
ing on the enlargement. Unless you 
have this ground-glass you will find 
that every finger-mark on the glass side 
of the negative will show on the en- 
largement—marks, that is, which would 
not show in the least on a contact 
print. 

Retouching and the use of retouch- 
ing medium is practically impossible 
when working without the ground glass. 
Carbon transparencies too, when you 
come to make them, cannot be enlarged 
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candle flame represents your lamp, the 
rays of light radiating in every direc- 
tion. Some of these rays fall on the 
condenser, and as they pass through 
the condenser they are bent, and pass 
onwards to a point again. If the nega- 
tive is placed at А B it will be illu- 
minated evenly so long as the light is 
opposite the centre of the condenser. 
You must therefore have some means 
of adjusting the position of your light, 
so that you can raise or lower its posi- 
tion, or move it from side to side. It 
is also necessary to be able to move 
it меатет to or further away from the 
condenser ; the reason for this we must 
explain another day. 


SOME TIPS FOR NEGATIVE-MAKERS, 


The best hypo eliminator is plain water. 

Use a sable brush, nearly vertical, for 
spotting out pinholes. 

Staining a yellow pyro-stained negative 
in weak aniline blue dye solution pro- 
duces a green which retards printing less. 

Iridescent edges on negatives can be 
cleared by rubbing on weak Farmer's re- 
ducer or methylated spirit with chamois 
leather. 

Negatives are more thoroughly washed, 
and in less time, by repeated changes of 
water than by soaking in running water. 

Double the number of negatives can be 


washed in the ordinary grooved washing- 
tank by placing the plates in pairs, back 
to back. 

Before attempting to apply any solution 
to the film for the purpose of local reduc- 
tion, first make a good transparency from 
the original. It may get spoiled. 

Film scraped off old negatives, boiled 
with a little water, the silver filtered off, 
and mixed with a little gum-water, makes 
a good spotting medium for negatives. 

A soft roller squeegee is useful for re- 
moving surface moisture from negatives. 

Three baths of methylated spirit, each 
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of three minutes’ duration, will rapidly 
dry a negative. The film should be sur- 
face dried between each bath. 

If a negative has been fixed in a hypo 
bath to which 5 per cent. of formalin has 
been added, or has received a formalin 
bath subsequent to fixing, it can be dried 
in front of the fire after washing. 

A few drops of a solution of perman- 
ganate of potash 3 gr., caustic soda 15 gr., 
water 16 02., added to a few ounces of the 
wash-water from the negative, will indi- 
cate if all hypo is removed ; if present, the 
pink colour changes to rusty green. 
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|:.усгу week two or three prints entered. in THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPH 
я, tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
225 technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


AMATEUR 
NEWS Weekly Competi- 
The 


uie hints given may be helpful to other beginners dcaling with the same class 


of subiect. 
Е, on the subject of photographing 
* darling babies," a critic had the 
insane hardihood to speak the unvarnished 
truth, the rest of his life—assuredly a 
brief span—would be spent, when enclosed 
in 1o-inch armour-plate, wandering from 
land to land, ever hunted by millions of 
outraged, fondly loving (and apparently 
blind) papas and mammas. Such а finis to 
what might have been a peaceable career 
would be adjudged 
at the ‘ crowner's 
'quest " as the fitting 
and due reward of 
temporary insanity. 
Therefore our views 
on the photographing 
of “ darling babies " 
shall remain  her- 
metically sealed. 
Wild  corkscrews 
shall not drag forth 
so much as a blink, 
much less the truth, 
varnished or  un- 
varnished — Bates’ 
best black notwith- 
standing. 

But! the photo- 
graphing of such 
iOllv little youngsters 
as that in fig. A is 
quite another story. 
This little picture 
makes one envy the 
worker who had such 
a delightful and un- 


affected model. The 
title, "Only my 
Stocking,” is as fresh 


and breezy as it is 
happily appropriate. 
The little maiden's 
expression. and pose 
of figure are both de- 
lightfully suggestive 
of childlike activity. 
But, alas! there is 
nearly always a but. Why did the worker 
not take a better aim, and not get the 
figure just on the point of passing out of 
the picture? 

_It may be taken as a good broad prin- 
ciple that, when dealing with objects in 
motion, or suggesting temporarily 
arrested motion, there should be more 
picture space in front of than behind the 
figure. That is to say, in this case the 
little girl is evidently pausing for a 
second as she is moving towards our 
right: therefore she should be nearer the 
Margin on our left, so as to have more 
picture space on the side towards which 
she is moving. 

Technically the high lights are a trifle 
flat, probablv the result of carrying dc- 
velopment a little bevond the best point. 

Pictoriallv the weak point is the un- 
fortunate placing of the very linev trellis- 
work behind the girl's head. Happily. 
this does not make a very black and 


A.—'' Ому Mv SrockiNG." 
By F. D. Davies. 


Technical data: Plate, Bar- 
net S. S. Orfho.; lens, Ross; 
stop, F $: exposure, 1-32nd Sec. ; to 
time of day. 12 a.m., June; de- 
velofer, rodinal: printing pro- 
cess, dL yptona scft-toning. 


white, as well as a liney, background ; 
but this matter just serves to show 
how important it is always to keep 
one eye on the background of one's 
fi rures. 

With regard to the other two 
examples, there are so many points of 
similarity that one could quite easily 
imagine one had been taken directly 
after the other by the same worker in 
the same garden, whereas 
they come from two differ- 
ent workers, who quite 
probably have never heard 
of each other’s existence. 

In апу miscellaneous 
competition for beginners 
there is considerable likeli- 
hood that there will be half 
a dozen prints all with a 
family resemblance and 
yet from different workers, 
and all showing the same 
mistakes. 

The commonest of all per- 
haps is to dress ир the 
youngster in its “ Sunday 
best." This is very likely to 
be white and stiffly starched. 
Now, however such a costume 
may appeal to the eve of 
mamma, it certainly is about 
the worst get-up for child 
photography. Instead of the 
раму frock—all spick and 
span and spotlessly clean, 
and stiff as cardboard— let the 
voungster have on any 
light - coloured garment, 
e.g., pale pink, and if it has 
been worn long enough to 
get the stiffness and prim- 
ness out of it, so much the 
better. The next thing is 
avoid foliage  back- 
grounds, and this for at 
least two reasons: 

First, leaves are very 
likely to give a spotty effect, due to 
here and there a leaf reflecting a tiny 
patch of sky light. 

Next, leaf green is, for the most 
part, a slow or dark colour in the 
photographic eye, so that usually it 
comes out a good deal darker than one 
naturallv expects. 

This dark greenery background con- 
trasted with the white cardboard 
dresses gives us harsh contrasts. 

But as youngsters of this age are 
usually ртему livelv, the worker says 
to himself, * I must give a rapid shutter 
exposure, and therefore must put 
‘baby’ in as strong a light as pos- 
sible." The usual result is that the 
strong light makes “ baby " screw up 
her little eves, and the exposure is 
nearlv always needlesslv short and 
under-done. Then comes along the 
mistaken policy of prolonging develop- 
ment, in the vain hope of getting out 
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B.—‘' I SEE Dapa.” By John Boyer. 

Technical data: Plate, Imperial 5.К.; exposure, 
$ 5ес.; dens, Aldis; stop, Fi 32: time of day, 7 pm., 
June; developer, pyro; printing process, Гарс? sef- 
fcming. 
detail in the shadows, which really 
cannot be got out because the exposure 
has been inadequate. And all the time 
this shadow detail phantom 1$ being 
chased the white cardboard clothes are 
getting denser and denser. 

There is one other suggestion worth 
mentioning, viz, that when апу of 
the "sitters" are placed either as 
sitters or standers on chairs or tables, 
one feels at once that it is a ' being photo- 
graphed " arrangement, for it is as un- 
natural for a child to stand on a chair in 
a garden as it is for a cat or dog to pose 
on a table. 


C.— EILEEN. 


jy Miss М. М. Threbsell. 


Technical data: Риме, Barnet Ortho, vapid; 
erposure, y sec ; lens, Cooke; stop, Fs O; time of 
day, 3 pm., slpril; developer, pyro-soda printing 
erocess, POL, toned. 
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AUTUMN MIST. 
(See arti de on " Workers we may //car About,” р. 481.) 
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Two exhibitions of pictorial work were opened in 
London on Tuesday last. Both are characterised as 


being representative of °“ straight ” 
TWO ONE-MAN photography. The one-man show of 
SHOWS. pictures by Mr. J. M. Whitehead, 


with its delightful platinum prints of 


flowers, fruit, and poetic landscapes, will delight the 
visitor to Russell Square, while the amazing versatility in 
portraiture displayed by that ine German worker, Rudolph 
Dührkoop, is seen to advantage at the '' A. P. Little 
Gallery,” 52, Long Acre. А notice of Mr. Whitehead's 
pictures, by Mr. Antony Guest, will appear in our next 
issue, also some reproductions of Herr Dührkoop's 
prints. We hope the ''purists'" who delight to call 
an untouched print ‘‘ straight photography ” will appre- 
ciate these fine examples of work. 


D е & 


At the moment of going to press the awards in this 
competition had not been decided upon, owing to the 
enormous number of entries occupying 

THE SUNSHINE so creat a time in sorting and adjudica- 
COMPETITION. tion. This competition has proved a 
great success in point of quantity, and 

entries have come in from all parts of the world. Our 
inspection of the bulk of the pictures, however, does not 
point to a large number that truly convey the idea of 
real sunshine. As soon as the final selection has been 
made, we hope to publish the winning prints, and our 
readers can then see for themselves. A selection of the 
best prints entered in this competition will be on view 
at THE А. P. Амр P. №. office during the ensuing month. 
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At the last technical meeting of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, Mr. A. ]. Lyddon demonstrated a new 
commercial process for finishing рог- 
traits and landscapes in colour and 
monochrome. It is a process requiring 
a special medium which, together with 
the general outfit of brushes and colours and palette, 
may be obtained from him at the Regent Street Poly- 
technic, where he is the very capable instructor in 
finishing. He claimed that this volatile medium ob- 
viated the greasiness which often accompanied ordinary 
finishing, and that in the result an аореагапсе of water 


THE ART OF 
THE FINISHER. 
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colour was obtained with all the ease in working of an oil. 
In the course of the demonstration, he very successfully 
coloured an ordinary portrait enlargement in about 
twenty minutes, placing streaks of colour on to the 
paper with a hog-hair brush and then rubbing them 
over with a pad of cottonwool, thereby producing 
admirable flesh and hair tints. Two media are included, 
the characteristic of the first being its value in retaining 
a matt surface, and that of the second its adaptability 
for semi-glossy paper. Speaking on general lines, he 
said that the choice of a method. of finishing ought to 
have regard to three things : its suitability for matching 
tone and surface, its ease of modification or removal, 
and its rapidity in working. Among other interesting 
hints for finishers, he pointed out that the tone next in 
strength to both the highest lights and the deepest darks 
should be broad; that cast sbadow was always darker 
than the shadow side of the object cast in that shadow, 
unless there was a difference in the colour value of the 
two surfaces; that shadows with definite shapes were 
darker towards the edges; that in monochrome one 
should not, except broadly, try to represent colour value 
by tone value; and that it was the straight line with the 
curve at the end, not a continuous wriggle, which gave 
the beautv to curling hair. 
Ф & & | 
Dr. George Н. Rodman, a well-known exhibitor and 
worker for the affiliated societies, this year occupies the 
presidential chair of the Róntgen Society. 
A RONTGEN His address before that body, at the first 
RETROSPECT. meeting of the session on November 3rd, 
was a historical review of the society's 
work during the past fourteen years. Не referred to 
the amazing development in radiography since the first 
demonstration was given by Mr. Campbell Swinton at 
the old Camera Club in June, 1896. The chief progress 
had been in the direction of diminishing the time of 
exposure. The first radiograph to be taken in this 
country—one which showed the bones of the hand— 
had an exposure of twenty minutes. To-day, with the 
Snook apparatus and machines of a similar kind, it was 
possible so to adjust the action of the X-ray tube as 
to make instantaneous exposures easy, even in the 
radiography of the thicker parts of the body. Не 
highly praised the soecial X-ray emulsions which have 
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been placed on the market by Messrs. Wratten and 
Wainwright and Ilford, Ltd. In the matter of develop- 
ment, he still clung to pyro—and to plenty of pyro—for 
X-ray negatives, and in his experience по other 
developing agent equalled it. A development of con- 
siderable importance in radiography was the recent 
advent of good intensifying screens, composed of 
tungstate of calcium, which, placed over the plate during 
exposure, accelerated the image as it were, and reduced 
the necessary exposure in some cases by as much as 
95 per cent. He announced that the membership of the 
Róntgen Society, which is unique in that half of it is 
made up of medical men and the other half of physicists 
and electricians, now numbers 172, and that the society, 
financially and otherwise, is in a very prosperous 
condition. 
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The article on page 482 of the present issue will 
doubtless again attract attention to the possibilities of 
making prints on bromide 
TONING BROMIDE PRINTS paper in two ог тоге 
IN TWO COLOURS. colours, strictly by chemical 
means. The methods advo- 
cated by Mr. Hill are not new, but are well worth re- 
peating for the benefit of many readers who may not 
have known of the toning baths described. We would 
supplement this article with the excellent formula sug- 
gested some time ago by Dr. D’Arcy Power in our 
American contemporary, The Photo-Era. In this case 
the black and white bromide print is immersed in a bath 
consisting of :— 


Potassium chloroplatinite ............... | gr. 
Mercurie СТО В: оороо анаа I gr. 
CPI BOE. РОИА Ar 9. pr: 
МОЕ: роли vaga ef th I OZ. 


The image changes in this bath to a fine sepia in about 
fifteen minutes. The print is then washed, and the 
two-colour effect may be secured, if desired, by treating 
the chosen parts with an amidol developer applied with 
a brush. Wherever this is applied, the sepia changes 
at once to a fine and very dense black. 
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N the present 
issue a 
further example 
exquisite landscape 
work of J. M. Whitehead will 
be found (p. 485). This 
picture from the one-man show now open at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society's House, 35, Russell Square, W.C., is a typical 
example of the later style of this worker. | 
Mr. Whitehead makes his prints in platinotype, and their 
technical excellence is remarkable. Four other examples of his 
pictorial work were given in last week’s issue. | 
On the opposite page to Mr. Whitehead’s fine landscape 1s 
reproduced a print that breathes the very air of brilliant sun- 
shine and bracing sea-breezes. This contrast in subject and 
treatment is worthy of careful study. Mr. Beken has secured his 
effect with straight photography, and it is in dealing with such 
a subject that straight photography is seen at its best. Here we 
have subtle tone renderings in both the high lights and shadows 
that would prove difficult indeed for the most skilled painter to 
portray faithfully, yet the camera has registered every tone 
gradation and every detail in but a fraction of a second. 
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Solutions of alum аз heat absorbents have long been 
used for lantern work, especially since the introduction 


of the cinematograph, but a 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR glass cell filled with liquid is 
THE ALUM TANK. always a nuisance in such 
cases, particularly when of 


the thickness necessary with alum. Houston and Logie 
have arrived at what is apparently a more satisfactory 
absorbent of heat rays, namely, a solution of ammonio- 
sulphate of iron. А glass cell filled with this solution, 
only т.2 inches in thickness, transmits 75 per cent. of 
the luminous rays, and absorbs something like 93 per 
cent. of the thermal rays. This relationship would, of 
course, vary with the nature of the illuminant; a carbon 
filament electric lamp was employed for the experiment 
referred to. 
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There is probably no photographic handbook so well 
known and appreciated as that published by Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward, ot Elstree, 
A REMARKABLE entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Use of the 
BOOK FREE. Wellington Specialties." This familiar 
yellow-backed book is now in its sixth 
edition, and has grown to be a quite bulky volume of 
112 pages, and with many full-page illustrations on art 
paper and a full-page toned bromide inset. We heartily 
congratulate Messrs. Wellington and Ward on this ex- 
cellent handbook. It is characteristic of the enterprise 
of the firm to do the thing thoroughly, and in this 
production the photographer—both beginner and ad- 
vanced—will find, written in easily understandable 
language, all he wants to know for practical purposes 
about plates, exposing, developing, negative-making, 
films, after-treatment of negatives, bromide paper, gas- 
light paper, lantern slides, P.O.P. toning, the bromoil 
process, and formule and chemicals used in photo- 
graphy. No amateur photographer should fail to get a 
copy. It will speedily become an indispensable book о! 
reference. Not the least remarkable thing about it is that 
it can be obtained free for the asking. Every reader 
should make a point of writing at once to Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward, Elstree, for a copy. 
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To attempt to meddle with such a subject by treatment in 
any controlled process would be but to confess ignorance of 
the medium. 

It is this ignorance of the application of the different 
processes employed in photography that gives rise to so many 
endless arguments for and against legitimacy of hand-work. 

So soon as it is recognised that in certain directions the camera 
will give a result in pure photography that no hand-produced 
picture can possibly rival, and that for other subjects the hand- 
controlled print is an absolute necessity if the pictorial idea 
conceived in the brain of the producer is to take form at all— 
then will photography receive its real meed of appreciation from 
artists and critics alike. 

For such a subject as * The Billiard Player " (reproduced on 
Here the 


p. 473) the camera and artist meet on equal terms. 
* hand-worker " would probably produce in hours as good a 
result in “ wash" as the camera has recorded in seconds. 


Whether it would be possible to imbue the subject—presented as 
it is at present—with a personality of touch or an atmosphere of 
imagination, is difficult to say. In the meantime the photo- 
grapher is to be congratulated on a technically fine production. 
It received an award in THE A. P. Colonial Competition. 
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E are all born mentally 
blind, but as we grow 
older we learn to distin- 

guish the forms and colours of 
objects, and there the majority of us stop; and yet we 
all think we can see equally well. That we cannot is 
a truism, for after being able to distinguish colours 
and forms, very few persons go on to educate their 
sight more perfectly. 

The Unseeing Eve. 

The man uninterested in science finds no interest in 
a drop of muddy water. He sees nothing wonderful 
in the vegetation of the countryside. He passes un- 
heeded the rarest birds, and the rainbow and the storm- 
clouds. All alike have no interest to him. Не is blind 
to them; or, if he sees them at all, it is as through a 
glass, darkly. 

All this the world allows, and allows that no one save 
those who by hard work have trained themselves can 
see these things; but when it comes to art matters most 
people think that they can understand all that without 
any training at all; yet man is born as blind and incapable 
of understanding art as he is of understanding science 
until he has trained himself to understand. 

"The Secret of Picture-maling. 

The artist, like the scientific man, begins by studying 
closely his subject—nature as a whole. He studies her 
in all her aspects. Не seeks for harmonies and arrange- 
ments in colour and form; for beautiful lines of composi- 
tion; and only after long and close observation do the 
scales drop from his eyes and he sees subtle beauties 
of colour in a reed-bed, and poetry and pathos in an 
old peasant stooping under a load of sticks. 

Art, alas! cannot be learned like science; hard work 
will not necessarily make an artist. 

Study! Ever be оп the look-out for beauties. That 
is the necessary mental attitude, otherwise they will 
never be seen. 

In all picture-making, and especially so in coloured 
pictures, we must, if we are to be at all successful, 
reproduce as far as possible the impression seen through 
our temperament, rather than endeavour to make an 
actual transcript of Nature. In other words, we should 
use such a process as will give us sufficient control to 
be responsive to our impression, and this is best done 
by choosing a process that does not mechanically work 
Out its own colours, but allows of that individuality so 
important in any art. 

A Definition Worth Remembering. 

The late Mr. H. P. Robinson states, in one of his 
books on art, that ‘‘ We must avoid too close a repro- 
duction of Nature. Please note that it is art that makes 
a picture, not Nature.” 
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А Plea for Pigment ڪڪ‎ 
Prints in Colour. 


are abridged from a lecture given before 
Society last week by Mr. James Gale—one of 
51 successful exponents of the oil process. ] 


interesting notes 


earliest and mi 


Now a flexible and easily controlled process—provided 
it is understood and intelligently used—such as 
bromoil just meets the requirements of the worker who 
knows what he wants to say and how to say it. It is, 
moreover, a process that offers an added advantage in 
this respect : upon a purely photographic basis we can 


. build up the most exquisite combinations of colour, and 


it is agreeably surprising how soon one is able to over- 
come the technical difficulties of laying on the colour. 
Make Notes of Colour. 

It would be well to say here that my most success- 
ful results have been made with the aid of colour notes 
written on the spot at the time of exposure of plate. 
A rough sketch is usually made and the colours added 
in words; a very rough and ready way, perhaps, but 
it is a great help in working up a print. 

The usual technical production of the bromide print, 
and bleaching it, are too well known to need repetition 
here; the application of coloured pigments is the point 
to be studied. 

It will be well to bear in mind, however, that the 
character of the original bromide print, and the subject 
itself, should be considered with a view to subsequent 
finishing in colour. The subjects best suited for the 
purpose are those in which the masses are broad and the 
detail not too °“ niggling.” The difficulty of rendering 
such detail successfully in colours must be obvious to all, 
whereas the boldly outlined subjects capable of taking 
strongly marked masses of colour are much easier to 
deal with. The thin, flat bromide print is also unsuit- 
able for treatment, but the print that will make a strong, 
vigorous bromoil in black is likely to give the best 
coloured result with least trouble. 

We will suppose the print has been taken from its 
final washing water and surface dried. A brush, lightly 
charged with the predominating colour which I wish 
the picture to be, is then taken, and sufficient detail is 
worked out to give the disposition of the masses, then 
with the same brush charged more fully the shadows are 
given strength. Bring up the detail in the high lights 
graduallv; modify and tone down colour as necessary 
to realise the impression of the original; and, finally, if 
a landscape, work out the cloud forms and sky. 

First Pigment in a High Hey. 

A most important point to note is the necessity of 
keeping the whole key-note of colour as high as possible 
at first, and then to gradually tone it down as the work 
progresses. It is something of an eye-opener to find 
how strong a colour may be used with perfect i. 
for certain subjects. 

The Question of Brushes. 

In my first attempts at colour-work I started with a 

number of brushes, and kept a separate one for each 
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colour. І now use one only until the work is nearly 
finished, when I find a few small brushes with which to 
accentuate a light here or a strong bit of colour there 
are a great help. 

A reserve of one or two large and clean brushes is 
also a necessity; for, if I get too much colour on any 
part and the shadows become clogged, a clean brush 
soon puts matters right by taking off some of the ink 
and allowing the detail to become apparent. 

The only part where I like a clean brush to put on 
colour is the sky, especially if this forms a considerable 
‘portion of the picture. 

A Word as to Inks. 

Of course it would be quite possible to work with the 
three primary colours, but it will be found much more 
comfortable to have a further range to add to these— 
say, black, a good brown, vermilion—and I have found 
a great advantage in having a white ink. Beautiful 
pearl greys and blues are obtained by its use, and mixed 
with other colours it is a great power in one's hands for 
light effects. 


I keeping the Print Damp. 

Another great convenience in working is to have a 
shallow metal box made of sufficient size to take the 
pad, and fitted with a close cover, so that if one is 
pressed for time and the work thas to be put on one side 
for a while the print shall not deteriorate by drying. 
I find it possible to continue working on a print as 
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long as twenty-four hours after the commencement, an: 


that without any disadvantage. 
Colour Texture and Colour Scheme. 

It is better not to work all detail so strongly as would 
be necessary in monochrome; the objects м Ш be 
differentiated by their colours. In covering a flat spacc 
of any size, avoid a flat, even tint. When a painter 
wishes to colour such a space, he aims at what he calls 
'" broken colour." This is a number of colours so 
blended as to make a rich whole. 

Over-»laboration of Colour Undesirable. 

I have seen prints coloured so very technically рег- 
fectly as to have lost all atmosphere and softness. 
Where two objects of different colours come togethe: 
they will look much better if the colours soften into one 
another slightly. 

It will generally be found that a more happy result 
is produced with a colour harmony, although occa- 
sionally a strong effect may be got by breaking this 
rule. 

We have here a new application of photograph y——the 
application of the beauty of colour to the correct drawing 
of photography. A combination so powerful in our 
hands that without study—the careful studv of nature, 
and education of sight—we may be easily led awa: 
from the realms of art into those of caricature. 

Still, let us remember that continual failure is a road 
to success—if we have the strength to go on. 


Vds 


F. DL 


AN OLD-AGE PENSIONER. 
This picture wus entered in the competition held recently by Messrs. И. J. 


диод 


Ву С. Н. San 
Whitlock and Sons, оу Birmingham (particulars of which appeared in our 


issue Jor October 25), and was awarded the three guinea prize offered by Messrs. Elliott and Sons for the best photograph sent in taken ona Barnet piate, 
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The Cut-out Mount. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PICTORIAL MOUNTING. X 


IV. Ву А. Н. А. x? Special to '' The A. Ф. & P. N.” 


The introduction and first three parts of this useful series appeared in the four preceding 
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T is sometimes surprising to of this journal, or a sheet of notepaper— we have a ready 
| find what а lot of difference means of testing the corners of our print, to see if they are 
quite a little thing—in itself true right angles. А further test of a rectangle is that of 
may make in the tout ensemble of | measuring, or rather comparing, the two diagonals, which 
a picture. must be equal if the figure is truly rectangular. 


For example, a quite nice print may be Attaching the Papers. 
put in a cut-out or sunk mount whose bevel There is a right and a wrong way of attaching the print 
edge shows one or more startling lines of light which insist and mounting papers together for a neat effect, so that all 
on being noticed. А defect of this kind is quite enough to may keep flat without any cockling. The accompanying 
spoil the general effect. In general it is not advisable to figure (E) will show the right way of this simple matter, 
use cut-out mounts, not only for the above defect, but also viz., bv attaching the print to the innermost paper by its 


for their tendency to cast a shadow-line on the 
print in a side-light. The light bevel-edge 
trouble may be got over by passing along it a 
brush charged with a wash of suitable water- 
colour, or, failing that, a gentle rub with soft, 
black, dull crayon— not shiny lead pencil—mav 
serve. 
The Print Edges. 

may be so cut as to show disturbing lines. In 
the case of a light sky on a light mount, the 
cut edge of the paper will not be very likelv 
to show to any great extent; but in the case of 
a dark foreground coming next a dark mount 
the white cut edge of the print paper may easily 
give a very distressful effect. The reason of 
this is that the paper has been cut with a bevel 
edge. 

The diagrams (see next page) show how 
this comes about. Fig. A shows the knife blade 
tilted at an angle against the straight edge, 
and С shows the bevel edge of the paper, which 
we see as a Straight, white, narrow line. If 
the print paper be moderately thin and the point 
of the trimming knife be pressed close up into 
us angle next the print (fig. B), we shall get 
a straight-cut edge which is not likely to show 
with thin paper. But, to make matters sure, 
the better way is to turn the print face down and 
cut with a slight bevel edge, as in fig. A; we 
then get a kind of under-cut effect, as in fig. D, 
and in this case the bevel edge is practically 
invisible. 

Parallel Lines. 

Another common defect т the so-called 
** multiple " mounting, just now so much the 
vogue, is the lack of care in cutting the various 
papers so that when superposed their edges are 
not truly parallel ; and, be it noted, the narrower 
the band, the more easily does the eye detect 
this want of parallelism. Closely akin to this 
defect is the lack of care in getting the opposite 
sides of the print truly parallel, and also its 
angles true right angles. The following hint 
may help some of the less experienced 
workers :—Let the print be bent over—not 
creased, of course—so that two corners co- 
incide, as at m, then the two coincident edges 
are cut through at я. If now the print be 
spread out flat again, and the print be cut along 
the line jointing the two marginal nicks at я, 
we shall have the sides mm and nn truly 
parallel. The other two sides may be rendered 
parallel in the same way. 


Right-angled Corners. 


It is not generally known that in a machine- 
cut sheet of paper—as, for instance, the pages 
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top edge ог two top corners only. This paper in turn is 
fastened to its subjacent paper in the same way, and so on. 

If for any reason it is required to paste the print flat down 
all over its under surface, and so on with the other papers, so 


mE 


as to make a solid block, it will be necessary to moisten both 
the print and all the mounting papers all over, using a damp 
sponge for the purpose. "The papers will require the sponye 
passing over them two or three times, allowing a few minutes 
to elapse between each sponging, so as to let the papers 


expand. They are then surface-dried by clean blotting-paper, 
pasted together, and dried under pressure. But I do not 


————— EE 


\ XPOSURE IN COPYING BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


By R. BENNELL. oO 


AMONG the many pitfalls which await the 
inexperienced worker who sets out to copy a 
negative or a print, the question of exposure 
is likely to be the most awkward. When 
daylight is used as the illuminant, the ex- 
posure meter, here as elsewhere, is the 
photographer's best friend. But several con- 
siderations combine to render artificial light 
a more suitable and convenient form of 
illumination for this purpose. 

The very diffused daylight which will 
usually be used for copying is likely to pro- 
long exposure to such an extent that alterations in the intensity 
of the light may upset the calculation. Moreover, many of us 
are so situated that our photographic work during the best hours 
of most days is necessarily confined to a few hasty snapshots 
during a luncheon interval. 

In any case artificial light has the advantage that, if its 
intensity be constant, the correct exposure once ascertained all 
future exposures are known without experiment or trouble. 

Now, the utility of an exposure meter is not confined to the 
hours of daylight, and the actinometer gives us the same informa- 
tion as to the power of an artificial illuminant as it does in 
regard to the sun. 

In my own work I have made some experiments on two arti- 
ficial illuminants with a Watkins “ Bee" meter, and with the 
help of that ingenious contrivance I was enabled to get a per- 
fectly satisfactory negative from the first print I ever copied, 
and that without wasting a single plate in trial exposures. 

At first I used magnesium ribbon as an illuminant, and found 
by experiments that 5 inches of ribbon takes about 6 seconds to 
burn. I then set out to discover how much ribbon was required 
to darken the sensitive paper of a “ Bee” meter to full tint. 
Two hundred and forty inches were found to be necessary. А 
simple calculation tells us that this will take 288 seconds, or 
just over 44 minutes, to burn. If, then, we reckon the light value 
as 4 minutes, and set the scales of the meter in the usual way, 
we can read off the exposure in minutes. Assuming the exposure 
indicated to be half a minute, we know that g inches of wire takes 
6 seconds to burn, and that five times as much wire will there- 
fore take 30 seconds to burn, which is the required exposure. 
We can then cut off 25 inches of wire and light it, one half each 
side of the print, to ensure even illumination, with the assur- 
ance that the resulting negative will be correctly exposed. 

If it is a negative or positive transparency that is being copied, 
the whole of the light will, of course, be behind the subject, and 
an actinometer trial should be made (through the negative or 
transparency,'the thickness of which would then be allowed for. 

I have lately been using a “ Meta" incandescent spirit lamp 
in place of magnesium wire. I find that the lamp, working at 
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recommend this plan if it can be avoided. For framing, the 
first method—z.e., attaching by top corners only—is prefer- 
able. This presents the advan- 

tage that it may be done in 

stages, so that the margins of 

each paper may be trimmed 

and easily kept parallel to its 

neighbour. Fig. E. 


There has been, in the general scramble for novelty— 
under the misapprehension that novelty means desirabie 
originality—a tendency to affect the “‘ deckle," or rough- 
torn, edge; but while there is no great offence in this, there 
is no advantage to the print in attracting the eye by ore 
rough, irregular margin and three straight margins, which 
latter the eve accepts without notice. 


Titles and Signatures. 

Sometimes a quietly lettered and thoughtfully placed title 
тау be made to help in balancing the general effect. Neat- 
ness and simplicity should be among the guiding principles. 
For the same reason anything like an obtrusive author's signa- 
ture—obtrusive by reason of its size, position, or illegibilitv — 
is an offence against good taste, just as every act of seif- 
advertisement is vulgar. 

The group of titles given on the preceding page may be 
suggestive in the way of showing variety of lettering, etc. 


Special to ‘‘ The А. P. and P. N.” 


full pressure, takes 45 minutes to darken the sensitive paper to 
the full tint. Thus by making 4$ the light number, the exposure 
is read off the meter in minutes, and the lamp burned for hal! 
the time each side of the print. In both the above trials the 
distance of the light from the actinometer was 12 inches. If it 
is found necessary to remove the light further from the subject, 
the exposure will be increased, in accordance with a well-known 
optical rule, as the square of the increase of distance, 1.e., 1# the 
light 1s 24 inches from the object instead of 12, 24 being twice 12, 
the exposure is increased as the square of two or four times. 

Two other factors render a considerable variation of exposure 
necessary. One of these is the nature of the subject, and the 
other the increased camera extension. The stops marked on the 
lens are sufficiently accurate when the lens is working at or al out 
its focal length. When, however, the camera extension is 
greatly increased, and even doubled, as it often is in copying. 
the value of the stop becomes much less, and exposure is ceon- 
sequently increased. 


Mr. Alfred Watkins suggests in his manual a simple tnethod of 
Overcoming this difficulty. A stick should be cut the exact 
length of the focus of the lens; it should then be seen how 
many stick lengths there are between the lens and the subject, 
or, in other words, how many times the focal length of the lens 
divides into the distance between lens and subject. The 
exposure will then vary in accordance with the following table, 
which is copied from the Watkins Manual, and which, it will be 
seen, allows also for the other variable factor—the nature of the 
subject :— 

Е TABLE FOR COPYING. 


Distance from Lens to Thin Neg. Medium Neg. | Dense Nez. 
Subject. Black & White | Photographs Coloured objects 
| | 
15 times’ focus of lens .. i j I 
IO 9? ge 2? exe i Е] Il 
54 „ » oe } $ 13 
34 Ы 9 ,, ** 1 2 
21 s ۹ » se ji 2l 
21 ›„ 5. = 2 І 3 
2 ar ; ї 2 4 


, ээ 
(Copying equal size.) 


Only one other problem in connection with exposure in copy- 
ing is likely to arise. In many cases, where the camera is not 
provided with a double extension, and it is desired to copy a 
print equal size, a supplementary lens or magnifier will be used, 
which shortens the focus of the lens to such an extent as to 
render the available camera extension sufficient. 
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In shortening the focal length of the lens, we shall have in- bined with another of ro inch focus, the two lenses being 2 inches 
creased the F value of the stops, but, at the same time, it must apart, then 


be remembered that the lenses are working at an extension much бх1о бо 

greater than their combined focal length, so that the decrease in 6410221, =4#. 

exposure due to the increased value of the stops will be counter- | 4 | 
balanced by the increased extension. It will, however, Бе песез- The value of the stops then becomes a matter of simple pro- 


sary to ascertain the value of the stops in the combined lenses portion. Using F/8 on the 6 inch lens as an illustration and 
for the purpose of reading the exposure meter to arrive at the disregarding the fraction— 


correct times of exposure. 6:8::4 to answer. 
The focal length of each of the two lenses must first be found. x8. 32 
(A simple method of doing this was described in THE A. P. AND 4? =3° =F/5!, 
P. N. for June 7.) The two focal lengths should then be multi- 6 Ө 
plied together, and the product divided by their sum, minus the The exposure may then be worked out by means of the ex- 


distance between them. Z£.g., if a lens of 6 inch focus is com- posure meter and the Watkins F table given above. 
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The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 
previous recent issues of THE А. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank 
H. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, in 
(5) С. Wille, (6) Н. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) Е. С. Ар ALS 
Boyes, (9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith S22) 62, 
Willis, (12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) Н. 

Creighton Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith (19) James 
M'Kissack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred Н. Prout, (22) C. David Kay. 


XXIII.—J. LAWRENCE STEPHENS. 


O far this series of notes on the interesting and considerable group of young photographers who are doing good work 
at the present time, with the promise of better things to come, has been confined to those whose productions 
have been seen at the public exhibitions. The subject of the present note is one who has not exhibited up 
to the present, but has nevertheless followed the exhibitions closely, and has gone quietly on doing careful 

and thoughtful photography with the enthusiasm of the true amateur. 

Mr. J. L. Stephens, although a young man, has been a keen journalistic worker for many years, and an amateur 
photographer more recently. His earliest prints produced with the cheapest of hand cameras showed an insight into 
pictorial feeling that is not common with the 
average beginner. Не early recognised the fact 
that to succeed in pictorial photography he must 
be able to apply his tools to the best advantage, 
otherwise his ideas would be incapable of ex- 
pression through the medium of the camera, 
He has therefore, by study and experiment, 
mastered much of the technical side of photo- 
graphy and is now in the position to deal capably 
with the pictorial side according to his own 
ideals. He has, moreover, conscientiously experi- 
mented with almost every printing process so 
that any picture may be rendered in its most 
suitable medium. 

So far his pictures have consisted of little 
essays in atmospheric effects—of which the 
reproduction on page 474is a fair example. 
Genre work and landscape with figures have 
also appealed to him, and the specimens we have 
seen are full of promise and no little distinction. 
During the past two years his pictures have been 
frequently reproduced in the magazines. 

With such a grounding as his. and the 
sound ideas he has on composition and pictorial 
work generally we may see some notable work 
THE WINDOW SEAT By J. Lawrence STEPHENS. from his camera at future exhibitions. 
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bs: great number 
of formulae that 

| have appeared 
from time to time for toning bromide prints red or 
brown, indicates in a measure the popularity both of 
the bromide process and the warm-toned print. 

No method appears to be so universally employed as 
the sulphiding process, although the copper and uranium 
toning baths both give beautiful variations to tone. 

The former in particular is capable of giving a fine 
warm black if the toning action is stopped at the right 
moment. Prolonged action produces red tones. 

The toning bath is composed of :— 


(1)—Sulphate of copper ........................ 30 gr. 
Potassium citrate (neutral)............... 120 gr. 
MAE AMSA Ы еу IO OZ. 

(2)—Potassium ferricyanide ................... 25 gr. 
Potassium citrate (neutral)............... 120 gr. 
Water еее IO OZ. 


For use, mix equal parts of each and add an equal 
quantity of water. 

In this toning bath the action proceeds slowly, so that 
the alteration in colour can be noted. Toning should be 
conducted in daylight, and the print removed as soon 
as the black tones of the picture appear to get warmer in 
colour. Prints on ‘‘toned’’ ог ''cream crayon ”” 
bromide paper are best for this method, and the results 
are very rich when dry, especially if treated with a little 
cerate paste to brighten the shadows. 

Another method of obtaining rich brown tones tending 
to red is with the sulphantimoniate toning bath. This 
process—one of the earliest methods of sulphiding 
bromide prints—was first published, I believe, by Mr. 
F. J. Mortimer in the British Journal Almanac, in 1895. 
Since then the use of this salt, either alone or in con- 
junction with sodium or ammonium sulphide, has been 
occasionally recommended. The process, in this case. 
consists of bleaching the prints in one of the usual 
bleaching baths, such as :— 


Potassium ferricyanide .................. IO gr. 
Potassium bromide ........................ IO gr. 
Water о o I OZ. 


An enormous range of tones can then be produced by 
‘* toning ’’ in :— 


(A)—Pure sodium sulphide .................. $ oz. 
WATE ровен IO OZ. 
and 
(B)—Sulphantimoniate of soda (Schlippe's 
Salt). ово $ oz. 
NV ег: евон ан оов ИЕ IO OZ. 


If the bleached print is redeveloped or ‘‘ toned ” in 
(А) alone, the familiar sulphide tones are produced. И 
toned in (B) alone, a ruddv brown colour is the result. 

The following combinations should now be tried, and 
the range of colours noted for future use: 


SEPIA AND WARM BLACK TONES ON 


BROMIDES, 


E And a Note on Bromide Prints in Gwo Colours. 
— By W. C. HILL. 
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1.—(A) 3 parts, (B) 1 part, water 20 parts. 

2.—(А) 2 parts, (B) 2 parts, water 20 parts. 

3.—(A) 1 part, (B) з parts, water 20 parts. 

It will be found, however, that the tone and colour 
of the original bromide print will also greatly affect the 
resulting brown or red colour. А weak grey bromide 
print will never give a full rich brown with the sulphide 
bath, whereas the stronger the bromide print the 
stronger the brown tones will be. 

Bennett's method of sulphide toning should not be 
lost sight of when verv rich tones are required. Mr. 


Bennett adds a little of the following solution to the 
bleaching bath :— 


Mercuric chloride ........................... 1 oz. 
Potassium bromide ........................ 1 oz. 
NN ALOE e HM 9 Oz. 


Forty minims of this solution are added to the bleaching 
bath given above. This addition of mercury renders 
the resulting tones colder, and if the quantity of mercury 
is increased, the colour can be so darkened that the re- 
sulting print is of a rich engraving black. This bath 
acts also as an intensifier, so is particularly applicable to 
the thin type of bromide print before mentioned. 

The Application of Sulphide Toning for Two- 

Colour Bromides. 

In amateur portraiture one of the most frequent 
sources of trouble is certainly in the control of the back- 
ground and in obtaining the desired degree of contrast 
and relief of the figure from it. 

One often gets either too much or too little contrast, 
and it is in the latter case where the two-colour method 
comes to the aid of the worker most effectively. 

The reasons for the difficulty occurring are twofold. 
One is that the amateur worker usually has to use 
some material other than a proper background. The 
other is that, if possessing the proper article, he has 
to make the one do for all subjects. 

In a fair sized studio one can, of course, control the 
light both on the sitter and background, but working, 
as most amateurs have to, in a room considerably 
smaller than one would like, the difficulty of properly 
lighting the model is sufficient in itself; besides which 
the occasional portraitist or figure worker is apt to 
overlook the fact that, although the flesh tones stand 
out distinctly enough from the surrounding dull grey 
or slate colour on the ground glass, they do not always 
do so in the resulting negative and print when reduced 
to monochrome. Even ortho. plates cannot always 
overcome this difficulty. 

It is here that the sulphide toning process comes to 
our aid, and especially where many duplicates are not 
required. The illustration on the following page will 
serve as an indication of the method. The reproduction, 
however, is likely to give an exaggerated contrast round 
the outlines of the figure, owing to the overlapping of 
the printing blocks. 

We must use an agent by means of which the toning 
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is carried to its full limit, otherwise we could not 
obtain an even colour. 

For this purpose the sulphide method is the best, as 
we can go carefully over the parts to be toned with à 
brush, and, however long we are—in reason—between 
bleaching one part and another, they will both tone to 
the same colour when darkened again. 

I find the ozobrome bleaching solution works verv 
successfully for these subjects, and it is also 
expeditious, as it is put up in concentrated solu- 
tion, and only re- 
quires diluting to be 
immediately ready. 

Perhaps if I give 
my own method of 
procedure it may 
demonstrate the 
working of the pro- 
cess in the clearest 
wav. 

To start with, one 
requires a  thor- 
oughly washed and 
dried bromide print 
of good quality. 
Why dry? For this 
important reason: 
if contrast between 
the figure and back- 
ground is lacking— 
and this 15 the 
class of prints which 
are under discussion 
—before we start to 
bleach we carefully 
trace round the out- 
line of the model 
lightly with a fairly 
hard pencil. 

If this is not done 
one will find that as 
the bleaching goes 
on it is very hard to 
tell whether we are 
overstepping the 
proper outline, as, 
where the developed 
print is of a delicate 
character, there is 
not that visible light 
brown image left 
after bleaching as in 
a print of a vigorous 
or contrasty nature. 

After outlining, 
soak the print for 
a few minutes, 
then, placing it on a sheet of glass or other flat sup- 
port, mop off the surplus moisture with a good-sized 
plug of cottonwool. 

If still rather too moist, dab with a piece of blotting 
paper, but do not on any account lav the latter over 
the print and rub down, or trouble will inevitablv 
ensue. 

Now take a small measure and pour into it a little 
of the bleaching solution, and dilute with half the 
quantity of water quoted in instructions. 

This gives us a solution of about double the ordinarv 
working strength. 


A TWO-COLOUR BROMIDE. 
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The reason for this is that unless used уегу strong 
the bleaching part of the process becomes tedious, and 
one is apt to excced the outlines in attempting to push 
the action. Go carefully round the margins of the 
parts to be toned with a moderate-sized brush. 

Do not use a very small one, as it will not carry 
enough solution to act quickly. 

After the outlines are done, swab over with the cotton- 
wool well wetted. 

This will arrest any creeping action of the bleachei 
otherwise ittmight en 
croach on the part to 
be left black or grey. 

It is now easy to 
complete this part of 
the process by going 
over the remaining 
portions to be 
bleached with a fully 
charged brush. 

After a few rinses 
of water, the whole 
print is then placed 
in a bath of sodium 
sulphide, when the 
bleached parts will 
come up a sepia tone, 
leaving the remain- 
ing parts unaltered. 

It will be at once 


apparent that the 
contrast in colour 
makes the blacks 


and grevs appear of 
a purer and colder 
colour. 

If, after drying, 
the toned parts ap- 
pear rather too cold 
in colour, a few 
minutes’ immersion 
in a gold chloride 
and — sulphocyanide 
of ammonia toning 
bath, as used for 
P.O.P. prints, will 
both add warmth 
to the toned parts, 
and make the un- 
toned parts of а 
more blue - black 
colour. 

It is thus apparent 
that we can by this 
method obtain any 
reasonable degree of 
contrast between the 
flesh tones and draperv or background, at our discre- 
tion. 

Finallv, if the toning be done in the evening by 
gaslight, on no account use the gold bath to modify 
the colour until the following morning, because when 
dry a quite appreciable change is often observable т 
the warmth of the flesh tones, and if the gaslight should 
be incandescent the difference will be more marked still. 

It is also better to have no perfectly quite white high 
lights in the figure part of the print -unless it be the 
white of the eve, otherwise the toning process cannot 
convert it into а warm colour. 


Ву W. С. Нил. 
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THE DRINKING PLACE. By J. LAWRENCE STEPHENS. 
(See article on “Workers we may Hear About,” p. 481.) 
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A New Series ої Practical Hints for the Home Worker, | 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
description by readers of '* The A. P, & P, М,” are invited for this page; 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. 


S| concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


A HANDY AND EFFICIENT DRYING RACK 
FOR NEGATIVES. 


(eus following brief description of a 
useful drying rack for negatives made 
at a remarkably cheap rate will appeal to 
many amateurs who have a number of 
negatives to dry at one time. 

Make three pieces of } in. or 4 in. wood 
of the shape and size shown at A in the 
diagram herewith, which represents one 
end of the rack. Cut slots in one side of 
the three pieces of wood, as indicated. 
Procure two long window-blind laths (B), 
and fit them into the slots, so that one 
piece of wood is at each end of the laths 
and one in the middle. The slots should 
be so cut that the flat sides of the laths 


are nearly at right angles to each other. 
This is not clearly shown in the diagram, 
but the idea is made clear that negatives 
may be rested—film downwards, between 
the two laths—which being placed at an 
angle prevents them slipping through, i.e., 
the further edges of the two laths are 
much closer together than the front edges. 
The distance apart of the laths must be 
decidel by the average size of the nega- 
tives. As the laths are at an angle, only 
the extreme edges of the laths touch the 
wood. 

Three ring-eyes can be screwed into the 
tops of the pieces of wood at the ends and 
in the middle, and the whole rack can 
then be hung up on the wall. A great 
number, for different sized negatives, can 
be fitted up in the workroom, and occupy 
very little space. А little space should 
be left between the negatives when on the 
rack. They will dry very quickly if a 
current of air can reach them, and, being 
film-side downwards, no dust will settle 
on the surfaces. Ay С.Т. 
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A CONVERTED ENLARGER. 


S enlarging is now very much to the 
fore, the following description of 
how a daylight enlarger was converted at 
home for use with artificial light may be 
of interest to readers. 
The writer possessed a 15 by 12 
Koresco enlarger ; but finding daylight so 
variable, and owing to the fact that most 


of his leisure time was in the evening, he 
decided to try to convert his apparatus 
for use with incandescent gas. А plank 
of pine, 7 ft. by ir in. by 1 in., was 
planed up (A, A), and to this the base- 
board of the enlarger was screwed some 
21 in. from one end, with the front bellows 
and negative holder removed. А sup- 
port, B, for the condenser was next pre- 
pared, consisting of a piece of wood 14 in. 
by 8 in. by 1 in., to which was screwed 
another piece of such thickness as to 
allow а 54 in. condenser to come level 
with the front surface. This was fastened 
securely to a wooden base by screws and 
two steel brackets, and a small ledge, C, 
was fixed in front to hold a negative 
carrier. The whole was made a tight 
sliding fit on the baseboard. In place of 
the ground-glass screen of the enlarger, a 
piece of 3 in. pine was fitted, with a cir- 
cular hole 54 in. in diameter cut opposite 
to the condenser. The condenser holder 
could then be pushed up against this 
board, the projecting ledge leaving the 
right | amount of 
room for the insertion 
of the negative 
carrier. The sup- 
port, D, for the illu- 
minant | was next 
made, and consisted 
of a wooden upiight 
to carry the gas-pipe, 
made free to slide in 
a line to and from 
the condenser, the | 
exact height being found by experiment. 
An inverted incandescent gas-burner, E, 
was fitted, as shown, to a tube made the 
required shape and fastened to the 
wooden upright. The tube was carried 
some way back, and at the end a tap with 
a by-pass was fitted to it. 

Next a lantern body, H, was constructed 
of } in. teak, measuring 20} in. by 16} in. 
by 11 in., a hole being made at the end 
to admit the gas-pipe. This body was 
arranged to slide over the illuminant and 
condenser, and was carefully fitted so as 
to exclude light. A hole was made in the 
top, and covered with a lantern top with 
cowl, J. А door, the edges of which were 
rebated and covered with velveteen, was 
cut at the side opposite the gas-burner for 
lighting or inspecting the burner. No 


special provision was made for ventila- 
tion, as it was found that the lantern did 
not get unduly hot. Ап easel, К, was 
next made and arranged to slide along the 
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^aseboard to any point, special care being | 
taken to make it vertical and rigid. 
Spring clips for holding bromide paper 
were arranged to slide up and down to 
suit any size, and a special form of spring 
holder was made to hold lantern slides for 
reduction. The front edge of the long 
baseboard was divided into inches to 
facilitate duplication of enlargements at 
different times. The negative carrier was 
made square, so that the negative might 
be inserted in either a vertical or hori- 
zontal position, springs being let in to 
the front surface to keep the negative 
close up to the condenser. The lens used 
is a Zeiss double Protar, 54 in. focus, 
borrowed from a camera. 

The only expense incurred аї the 
tim? was for the condenser and gas-fit- 
tings, the wood being in stock and the 
work done at home. There is sufficient 
extension to make lantern slides by reduc- 
tion, and to enlarge a small part of a 
quarter-plate to 12 by то. For the bigger 
enlargements, the lens is fitted in a sunk 
mount, so as to bring it nearer the con- 
denser. Focussing is done by clamping 
the lens-holder, L, near the required posi- 
tion, and making the final adjustments 
with the rack and pinion, M, which was 
on the original enlarger. С. В. М. 


A LIGHT SINGLE-EXTENSION TRIPOD. 


AVING recently constructed a light 
single-extension serviceable tripod, 


turning the scale at 15 oz., I will en- 
deavour, with the aid of the accompanying 
diagrams, to show readers of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. how it was accomplished. 


Procure nine strips of plain deal, $ т. 
by à in., three measuring 2 ft. 2 in., and 
six measuring 2 ft. 5 in. Take two of the 
larger ones, A and B, and lay them side 
by side on the work-bench, with a short 
one, C, between them, projecting past the 
others for 3 in. at one end. 

All three are to be placed with the 
broader, or $ in., side down. Grip all 
firmly, and with a square-edge rule the 
line D E at $ in. from the end of the long 
pieces. It is very important that D E 
shall be exactly at right angles with the 
main work, as it is to act as a kind of 
pin-point for the leg. 

Drill a hole from D to E, stopping when 
about half-way through the piece B, then 
enlarge it at D to sink a nail head in. 
Carefully drive through the hole a 14 in. 
wire nail, counter- 
sinking the head at D ; 
it will then slightly 
project at E, and 
| must be filed ой. 

ES Now with the pro- 
jecting piece of wood, 
т.е., the centre one, 
at the right hand, nail 
on to C a small piece 
of three-ply wood, } in. to j in., length- 
ways across the leg. It will then overlap 
at each side slightly, but must be abso- 
lutely flush with the end of the leg. It 
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should be fastened on with the small 
nails, such as are known to cabinet- 
makers as “© panel-pins.” 

Keeping this end to the right, the work 


should be turned 
4 GN < 


ing opened it out, оп 


small box-screw the 
7 over, and across 
the back two 
small pieces of 
three-ply should 
be nailed at 33 in. 
and 16 in. dis- 
tance from the ex- 
treme end, C (see 
diagram), each 
measuring } in. by 
1j in. These are 
to be fastened 

to the outer strips of wood only. 
Unfold the centre leg—it will only open 
one way now, so there can be no mistake 


locked ready for use. 


about j in. 
the other two legs. 
To make the tripod 


23 in. 


—and the little piece of three-ply wood at 
C will stop it coming right through. Hav- 


fhis piece of three-ply fasten on with a 


measuring j in. by r in. 
On turning this button across, as in 
sketch No. 2, the leg will be extended and 


panel-pins, and drive one in at A and one 
at B, letting them project on the inside 
Repeat these instructions for 


pine 3 in. thick, in the pattern of sketch, 
the extremities, X, Y, Z, being $ in. across. 
The radius of the circle should be about 
This must be drilled in the centre 
for a T.screw to secure the camera with. 
If an extended leg has its end sprung apart 
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and clipped on to У, a joint will be made. 
Attach the other two legs in the same way. 
If the grip of the legs is not strong enough, 
a small brass hook and eye should be put 
on near the top; with this the leg can be 
locked on. 

The points of the legs should be shod 
with the brass caps, such as are sold by 
dealers for the purpose. 

The rough work of the tripod 1s now 
completed. It should be finished off by 
sand-papering all over, and sizing with a 
weak size solution. With the size should 
be mixed a little brown stain. After this 
preliminary coat has dried, one of light 
oak varnish and stain, mixed, should be 
applied, and repeated again when dry. 

Your tripod is now finished, and may be 
carried in the hand with a bundle-carrier, 
and the tripod head in the pocket.—C. H. 


the reverse side to 


rotating block, G. 


Then take small 


top, cut a piece of 
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HE receipt of a number of samples from different makers of 
greeting cards for use with photographs is a sure indication 
of the near approach of Christmas. Those readers of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. who are looking forward to sending their friends at 
home and abroad suitable and seasonable greetings embodying 
specimens of their own photographic work, will do well to care- 
fully scan our advertisement pages for the announcements of the 
firms supplying these cards and mounts. This is especially 
important for readers with friends in distant parts. The question 
of time for foreign mails should not be overlooked. 


MARION AND CO., LTD. 

Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd., of 22 and 23, Soho Square, W., 
are always well to the fore in the production of greeting cards 
and photographic calendars for the amateur photographer. The 
selection they have sent us this year for notice includes many 
new and original designs that will appeal to the user of almost 
any size camera. 

Notable are the calendar slip-in frames. These are made in 
various novel shades, and the design in every case embodies a 
veneer of wood which, stained or silvered, shows the natural 
grain and greatly enhances the appearance of the calendar. 

These Marion calendars, with suitable photographs inserted, 
make excellent wall decorations for living-room or office, and 
quite sustain the firm's high reputation for productions of this 
sort. Being extremely well made and very strong, they have 
ın many cases the firmness of solid wood. They can be 
thoroughly recommended as both useful and ornamental. 

The prices vary from 5s. 8d. a dozen to 8s. 84. per dozen, or 
355. 84. рег тоо to 52s. per roo; or they can be obtained in 
assorted sizes and designs for almost every shape of photograph, 
with either oval, rectangular, or circular shaped openings. 

The °“ motto" mounts listed this year by Messrs. Marion in- 
clude a great variety of pleasing designs, and the photographer 
will be very hard to please indeed who can find nothing in this 
firm's collection to suit his taste and pocket. The cards and 
mounts, both single and tolders, are supplied in dozens, hun- 
dreds, and thousands, and prices vary from as low as rod. per 
dozen to 4s. 4d. a dozen. Sample assortments, containing sixteen 
cards, will be supplied for 2s., or about до cards for ss. Appli- 
cation should be made to the address given for illustrated list. 


“ TEB” CHRISTMAS MOUNTS. 

The selection of Christmas mounts, motto cards, and calendars 
sent us by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C., is characterised by simplicity and 
chasteness in design and excellence in the choice of colour 
schemes and general finish. The “ Teb” cards: have always а 
character all their own, and it should be possible for cards to be 
chosen from their stock to satisfy the most exacting taste. 

It is amazing to note the number of new ideas that this firm 
can manage to introduce into the design of Christmas cards and 
greeting cards for photographers. All designs would appear to 
have been exhausted long ago, but several distinctive new notes 
are struck in the specimens sent us for review. Particularly 
notable are the '* Directoire " packets of photographic stationery, 
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which include six folding mounts, with envelopes to match. 
These are exquisite in design and colouring, and their simplicity 
gives them an added dignity. 

These “ Directoire " cards are made in various proportions to 
take different sized prints, and the neatly blocked mottoes are 
adaptable for nearly every occasion. The card or mount con- 
sists of a folder in specially chosen art paper of the most deli- 
cate series shades. The inner fold contains a paste-on mount 
for the addition of a photograph. 

Another beautiful series is the “ Mayfair," which consists of 
stout self-toned card, with suitable greeting in small gold letters 
in one corner. These are supplied complete in envelopes to 
match, and are very dainty and effective. 

Messrs. Butcher also supply “ Teb"' calendars. These are 
well-designed cards that enable a photograph to be pasted on 
with a cut-out mount on top. The addition of a calendar renders 
the complete production a thing of utility as well as beauty. 
These are supplied quite cheaply, considering their quality ; and 
all Messrs. Butcher's new cards will be found illustrated in their 
special “ Teb” Christmas card price list, which should be 
obtained by every reader. It will be sent free. 

It should be noted that the firm will send a selection of 120 
assorted up-to-date greeting cards, complete in envelopes, for 
C.D.V., quarter-plate, postcard, and $ by 4 prints for 1os. 6d. 
This is a remarkable offer, which should be taken advantage of 
without delay. 


“ ENSIGN ” CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS. 


From Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., of 88-89, High Holborn, W.C., 
we have received a series of their “ Ensign " Christmas greeting 
cards. These are neat and sound in design. Messrs. Houghtons’ 
designs in Christmas cards always have the outstanding merit of 
being just the sort of thing that the average amateur is likely to 
want. They are quiet, effective, and inexpensive. The greet- 
ings are well chosen and unobtrusive, but at the same time very 
helpful in the design and general get-up of the complete card. 

The colours chosen by this firm for their greeting cards are 
always very harmonious and well thought out. There are no 
violent contrasts of colour, and the tones used are likely to be 
well in keeping with any kind of black or brown toned photo- 
graph that is likely to be used with them. 

Users of the popular “ Ensignette" should note that Messrs. 
Houghtons have also introduced a special Christmas greeting 
card for “ Ensignette ? pictures. This is for contact prints from 
“ Ensignette " films, and is of the slip-in variety, the opening 
cut in the front niount being just sufficient to take the dainty 
little pictures that can be secured with this camera. 

А fine series of calendar mounts is also listed Бу this firm. 
These take slip-in photographs, and the calendars themselves are 
specially notable for their clearly printed type. "This matter does 
not always get full attention. These are supplied at from 2s. to 
2s. gd. a dozen. Messrs. Houghtons’ mounts are supplied in 
packets averaging 1s. to 13. 6d., and containing from six to a 
dozen in each. They are remarkable value. The ‘“ Ensign" 
illustrated price list will be sent free on application. 
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THE THORNTON-PICKARD CASH PRIZE COMPETITION. 


[РНЕ Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., of Altrincham, 
inform us that the result of their annual cash prize com- 
All the various classes 
were well filled, and the number and quality of the enlargements 
in Class VII. were very gratifying. Unsuccessful prints will be 
returned on receipt of stamps to defray postage. 


petition has again been very successful. 


is as follows :— 


Class 1.—Section А (Landscapes).—f5: Miss Mary C. Eames, 
: H. J. Blane, Catford, London. 
J. К. van Nyendaal, Holland. Three prizes of £1 each: William 
Harrison, Darlington; Edgar Simpson, Blonay, Switzerland; 
Section B (Figures).—Z 5: 
Clarence Ponting, Great 
lears, Reigate. 
of £1 each: Dan Dunlop, Motherwell, N.B.; Harry Crossley, 


Stratford-on-Avon. 


R. J. Rolfe, Walthamstow, London. 
A. Keith Dannatt, Haslemere. £3: 
Missenden. £2: Will Е. Taylor, 


Halifax ; S. Amphlett, Walsall. 


Class 2.—43: James S. Turner, Elgin, М.В. £2: Ernest 
Дт: Graystone Bird, Bath. 


Fletcher, Blackpool. 
Rickard, Palmerston, New Zealand. 


Class 3.—Section A (І апзсарез)— 45: Fred Cathery, Park. 

S. С. Kimber, Southampton. £2: В. 
Three prizes of £1 each: Will Е. 
Taylor, Clears, Reigate; John J. Hartley, Colne; J. Cruwys 


stone, Dorset. 
Marshall, Grangemouth. 
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The Inter-Club Alliance. 

The Lancashire Inter-Club Photographic 
Alliance (Blackburn and District) has success- 
fully launched its second competition. Readers 
will remember that it was formed at Blackburn 
early in 1909, when some thirteen societies joined 
in the project. This number is now increased by 
three more societies, all within ап eighteen 
miles’ radius of Blackburn Town Hall. To 
encourage friendly competition amongst the 
societies, Mr. John Toulmin, J.P., presented a 
handsome silver shield as a trophy to be held 
by the winner of the current year’s competition. 
Last year, the Blackburn Society won the shield, 
and now, after twelve months have elapsed, the 
fight is renewed. This, the second exhibition of 
prints, was opened by the Darwen Society on 
November 12th, in the Carnegie Library, Darwen, 
under distinguished municipal patronage. 


The Winner of the Competition. 

On this occasion, the premier honour falls to 
the Preston Pictorial Photographic Society, 
whose work is not only good in this instance, but 
is generally of such a high standard as to occa- 
sion little surprise at the result. It is, however, 
a fine achievement to win the Toulmin Shield, 
and my congratulations are freely offered. If one 
may express an opinion, based on the points 
awarded by the very capable judge, Mr. C. F. 
Inston, whose critical judgment is unquestioned, 
the Preston Pictorial Club exhibit is well in front 
of the other societies. They top the bill with 
forty-seven points, whilst Nelson Camera Club 
runs second with thirty-nine points, and the next 
six societies range between twenty-eight and 
thirty-four points. A curious feature of the com- 
‘petition is that the two societies who headed the 
list a year ago have this year receded to a some- 
what minor position. Blackburn Camera Club 
made fifty-one points in 1909, and this year only 
twenty-six, whilst Darwen dropped from forty- 
seven points to twenty-nine points. 


Some Interesting Features. 

An interesting feature of the competition is 
that the winning club includes two ladies in 
their team of nine members, said to be the onl 
club in the Alliance with ladies in the competi- 
tion. One cannot therefore do less than place 
on record in this page the honoured nine. Their 
names are: Mrs. Н. A. Cox, Miss Marsden, 
Messrs. F. Winning, G. Harkness, G. A. Booth, 
H. A. Cox, A. W. Cooper, Dr. Dorham, and W. 
Phillips. The Nelson Camera Club (third last 
year) thoroughly deserve the second position, and 
one can only hope that they continue the pro- 
gressive yearly step. The honour of contri- 
buting the best print of the 135 submitted has 
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The award list 


Bournville. 
Brigham, Scarborough. £3: Miss Grete Back, Dresden. 
Frederick Pidgeon, Stockport. 
Galloway, Gateshead; W. Foster Brigham, Scarborough; A. 
Keith Dannatt, Haslemere. 

Class 4.—(Architecture)—£3: W. Barnes, Lincoln. 
Sallinstall, Abergavenny. 


W. Foster 


"pt 
Three prizes of Дт each: Н. Е. 


Section B (Figures)— Дб: 


42: H. 
1: W. P. Broughall, Stansted. 


Class 5 (Beginners).—Section A (Landscapes)— £2: L. G. Tronp, 


£2: 


Manchester. 


Three prizes ford. 


Reading. £1 10s : А. C. Fisher, Newcastle, Staffs. £1: В. E. 
Brittain, Leytonstone. 
Abergavenny; E. J. Davies, Newbury. Section B (Figuresi— 
4,2: Percy Lester, Bootle. 
41: Wm. Birkett, Whitehaven. 
each: Charles Duncan, London, S.E.; E. J. Zaehnsdorf, Wat- 


Two prizes of ros. each: Н. Sallinstall, 


Дт 10s.: Geo. Bletcher, Old Trafford, 
Two prizes of 1os. 


Class 6 (Stereoscopic).—472: A. J. Snow, Walthamstow. Zr: 


R. Borrow, Darlington. 


IOS.: А 
super-Mare. 


ford. 


been gained by Mr. T. H. Greenall, of the 
Chorley Photographic Society, with a charming 
study. In a general criticism of the competi- 
tion Mr. C. F. Inston draws attention to the 
mounting, which in many cases, he says, '' was 
shocking. Very few prints,” he adds, “аге 
tastefully presented, and no doubt some of them 
suffer in appearance from that fact.” ‘ Ariel” 
has frequently directed attention to this point in 
the course of visits to exhibitions, and I suggest 
that more attention should be given to this very 
important subject of “ dress ” by societies. The 
dressing of the prints either makes or mars it. 


Some Records at Otley. 

Everyone makes a record in this age of rush, 
if only to be broken the next day. Мг. J. 
Ingham Learoyd, a Yorkshire Union lecturer, 
claims the record for having travelled 1,000 
miles in one day; whether it is a paced record 
or an officially verified one, I know not, but I 
award him the undoubted honour of a record in 
the title of his subject, before the Otley Camera 
Club, a week ago. Не titled it ''Basilicon- 
thaumaturgical Views," and, as the title sug- 
gests, 15 a series of wonders, amongst which are 
included the ''seven wonders of the world” 
(another record). 


Bromoil for the Artistic. 


Mr. Alexander Eddington, F.J.I., in his lec- 
ture to the Edinburgh Photographic Society on 
" Bromoil Printing," struck the keynote of the 
process when he said that bromoil was only an 
advantage when the worker knew what result he 
was aiming at. If he was of an artistic turn 
of mind, and knew exactly what he wanted, then 
the process put a power into his hand which the 
older processes did not. One agrees with Mr. 
Eddington that the many failures to work the 
process are due to the non-realisation of the 
pictorial possibilities of a subject by the average 
amateur. Some processes help the duffer to 
make a passable result, but bromoil or the oil 
process helps the artist. 


Autochromes. By Bath Workers. 


A lecture on the autochrome process by the 
president of the Bath Photographic Society (Rev. 
James Dunn) elicited the fact that several 
capable workers in the society are interesting 
themselves in the subject, probably for the 
reason given by Dr. Bayliss, who observed that 
the question of colour photography was fast 
becoming a question of comparative ease, and 
was now actually within the scope of the photo- 
grapher of average ability. An interesting event 
took place at an earlier stage of the meeting. 
Mr. W. J. Hallett, who recently retired from the 
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D CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Class 7 (Enlargements).—Section A (Т.апазсарез)— £5: Н. E. 
Franzmann, Merton Park. 
42: E. W. Tattersall, Hale, Cheshire. 
van Nyendaal, Holland. 
Taylor, Clears, Reigate. 
42: Miss Grete Back, Dresden. 


43: A. Cowan Thompson, Weston- 
Дт: J. В. 

Section B (Figures)—/5: Will Е. 
£3: Mrs. E. J. Brooking, Wisbech. 
£1: John A. Southwart, Brad- 
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position of honorary secretary, was elected a 
vice-president. 


Liverpool Amateur. 

There was a crowded attendance of members to 
Support the president of the Liverpool Photo- 
graphic Association, on a recent Thursday, in 
his welcome to an old member of the club (who 
15 now resident in London), Mr. J. A. Sinclair, 
F.R.P.S., who had come to give them a lecture 
оп “А French Wonderland and the Devil’s 
City," being a resumé of a recent holiday in the 
south of France. The slides were excellent, the 
subject good and racily reminiscent. 


Jarrow Camera Club. 

Local anxiety prevailed amongst the more 
enthusiastic photographers on the Tyneside at 
the possibility of the discontinuance of the 
Jarrow Camera Club, but I am glad to hear the 
danger is past. There is nothing like adver- 
sity for stirring up interest, and at a recent 
meeting of the interested there was a rally sufh- 
ciently strong enough to warrant the officials in 
holding office. It is being arranged that fort- 
nightly meetings be held with prospects of 
special attractions for spring. 


East Anglian Exhibition at Ipswich. 

During last week an admirable exhibition of 
photographs was on show at Ipswich Museum, to 
which the general public were admitted free of 
charge. The collection has been gathered to- 
gether under the auspices of the East Anglian 
Federation by Mr. Woolnough, and the 
quality of the exhibits has received unstinted 
praise from all who have seen them. The East 
Anglian Federation is already giving evidence of 
the power of numbers in combination. 


Sunderland Camera Club. 

Mr. Octavius C. Wilmot presided over an ex- 
cellent attendance of members of the Sunderland 
Camera Club, when Mr. Bertram Jackson gave 
an interesting address upon “The Pictorial 
Treatment of Architecture." He strongly advo- 
cated that the worker in search of the pictorial 
should get away from the stereotyped views, and 
seek out the little interesting bits found in all 
the large cathedrals. 


Notfingham Competitions. 


The Nottingham Camera Club are arranging 
two competitions for December and February, 
and in accordance with their time-honoured prac- 
tice are offering silver spoons as awards. ach 
competition is for prints or slides, one for those 
taken on club excursions, and the other from 
negatives taken during summer, exclusive of the 
excursions. 
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Under this head.ng letiers from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. Tt 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will not be responsible for opinions expressed by 
correspondents. 


LENS FORGERIES. 


S1r,—With reference to a recent warning as to photographic 
lenses fraudulently engraved with well-known makers’ names, 
may we point out that the modern practice of engraving the cells 
of lenses with the trade mark, etc., of the maker renders it more 
difficult for such forgeries to be successful? It is particularly in 
the older types of lenses and with the lenses of such makers as 
continue to engrave the name, etc., on the brass mount, that 
fraudulent practices may be observed. It is comparatively easy 
for the forgers to substitute cheap glasses for the genuine ones 
in the original brass tubes, or to make fresh tubes and engrave 
them. It might perhaps, therefore, be well to warn purchasers 
of second-hand lenses of the danger they run with lenses of this 
type.—Yours, etc. J. H. DALLMEYER, LTD. 


Sig,—Our attention was recently called to a most impudent 
case of fraud in the substitution of photographic lenses, and, 
having now investigated the matter, we hasten to publish a 
warning to the trade and photographers in general when purchas- 
ing second-hand lenses. 

In the case in question the original lenses from an iris mount 
Busch ** Omnar " anastigmat had been replaced by two ordinary 
spherical spectacle lenses, and the article offered for sale in 
Glasgow. 

As it is impossible for manufacturers to adopt methods that 
would entirely protect the public against such frauds, the greatest 
possible care should be exercised by both dealers and the public 
when purchasing second-hand lenses.— Yours truly, 

Еми. Воѕсн OPTICAL Co. 


HOME-MADE COLOUR SCREENS. 


Sig,— May I be permitted to point out а slight error in the 
eminently practical article by R. L. V. on the construction of 
cheap colour screens in your issue of October 25 last? 

He states that the superimposition of a two-times and a four- 
times screen produces the effect of one of six times intensity. 
Surely it would result in an eight-times filter. 

Let us suppose that the amount of light passed by the lens 
without any screen be equal to т, requiring т second to expose 
the plate correctly. Affix a two-times screen; the amount of 
light is halved, the length of exposure is doubled. Add the 
four-times screen; the amount of light is now reduced to one- 
quarter of that half, 7.e., an eighth. The length of exposure will 
consequently be increased to eight seconds. 

Although in this particular instance the error cannot be 
accounted large, yet if one attempted to construct an eight-times 
filler by combining two four-times screens, it will be seen that 
instead of resulting in one of that intensity, a sixteen-times 
screen would be produced—a very material difference.—Yours 
faithfully, E. J. HOUGHTON. 

Whetstone. 


[The point raised by our correspondent was the subject of 
considerable controversy some time ago, but no definite conclu- 
sions were arrived at. The best plan to adopt by which the 
exact increase of exposure can be ascertained when adding one 
light filter to another is to make a practical camera test. The 
comparative increase in exposures may then be definitely fixed 
for the particular set of screens used.—ED.] 


PORTFOLIO CRITICISM. 


SIR,—As a member of * The Quarterly Photographic Рогі. 
folio " I always read with interest any paper signed by our 
excellent secretary ; but I take exception to some of his remarks 
on “ Critics " and “ Criticism " in regard to portfolios. 

In the first place, there is a limit to what can be said of any 
one print ; and by the time the portfolio reaches Mr. Castle, this 
has been said thirty times over or thereabouts. No wonder he 
thinks it monotonous. 

I think it arbitrary to insist on a member criticising every 
print in the portfolio. There are some few prints that one 
considers utterly bevond one's comprehension, that annoy one, 
that seem to be unworthy of their surroundings, and in which 
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one can't see а redeeming point. I admit there are only a few 
such ; but even so, is it not better to leave them severely alone? 
There is only one alternative, and that is to look at the previous 
criticism for help from a more fertile brain. 

It is the rule in the “ Quarterly " that all and every print 
must be criticised by every member. That is an excellent rule, 
and should be thoroughly understood and upheld, until one 
comes to the “ incomprehensible,” let us say, when it should 
be permissible to write simply * incomprehensible.” Members 
would take to sending only the “ comprehensible " in future, I 
think. We are over-polite to our fellow-members; perhaps do 
not like to hurt their feelings, some of us perhaps not quite 
sure of our ground; but I do not think any of us are “ disin- 
clined to take trouble." We enjoy the advent of the portfolio 
too much for that to be possible. 

The criticism sheets are better covered in the “ Quarterly " 
than in most circulating portfolios. Mr. Castle has not made 


allowance for the monotony of repetition, for which there is no 
remedy in nine cases out of ten.— Yours trulv, 
Salop. 


FLORA DUGDALE. 


The Camera Club,—At his exceedingly interesting lecture on 
'" Comets,” before the members of the Camera Club the other 
night, Mr. Connolly said that the theory was generally gaining 
ground that the pit-like markings on the surface of the moon were 
caused by impact rather than by volcanic eruption. He re- 
assured his audience on the supposed danger of the earth’s pass- 
ing through comets’ tails for, he said, we had successfully 
negotiated the tail of the great comet of 1861, the greatest ever 
recorded, and he thought he could say there was no cause for 
alarm at the advent of other comets. Members’ classes are now 
being formed for practical demonstration on portraiture, and 
also on retouching. Members desiring to take up one or other 
of these should make application to the secretary. The lecture 
on Thursday, November 17, is by Mr. Walter Thomas, entitled 
* Cornish Fisherfolk." 


Address Wanted.— The Halifax Photographic Co. inform us 
that they have received an order from a Mr. Fielding, of 
2, Daintry Road. Will Mr. Fielding kindly supply the remainder 
of his address? 

An International Exhibition of Artistic and Scientific Photo- 
graphy is to be held in Rome during April and May, 1911. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Via Nationale 
143°, Rome, Italy. 


The death of Mr. Charles Е. Grindrod, of Wycheside, Malvern, 
occurred on November 4. Mr. Grindrod’s work at the exhibi- 
tions and his association with pictorial photography and the 
R. P. S. will be well known to our readers. 


Messrs. F. Frith and Co., Ltd., of Reigate, ask us to announce 
that, owing to the great number of entries in their recent com- 
petition, they will not be able to publish the list of awards 
until November 22, when it will be printed in our issue of that 
date. 

Wishaw Photographic Association will hold their annual exhi- 
bition from December 30, 1910, to January 7, 1911. There are 
six Open classes. Bronze plaques, silver medals, and diplomas 
will be awarded. Fntry forms are now ready, and can be had 
from the secretary, Mr. R. Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw, 
N.B. 

The Cheltenham Amateur Photographic Society is starting a 
series of elementary practical demonstrations for novices, whether 
members or not. The first lesson will be on November 23, and 
will deal with the purchase of apparatus and materials, etc. 
Amateurs living in the district should apply to the hon. secre- 
tary of this live society for particulars of membership. His 
name and address is A. D. Pike, 5, Naunton Park Road, Chelten- 
ham. 

Chemistry of Photography.—Elementary instruction in the 
chemical principles underlying the various processes of pure 
photography, with practical illustrations, is given on Monday 
evenings at 7.30 at the Hugh Myddelton L.C.C. Evening Com- 
mercial Centre, off Clerkenwell Green, E.C. The fee for the 
entire session, 1910-11, is 2s. 6d. Application should be made 
to the responsible master at the school, or at the class on 
Monday, 7.30. „> 7 
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queries from our correspondents of 


general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this { 


Жү page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
== space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
disi post, but each query тиз” be accompanied by one of the 


Coupons printed in the Aavertisement pages. 


CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 


ADVICE, 


с. ‚2 and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
— І аге legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent 11 every case (not for publication). АП queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor. 
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** Query " or °“ Criticism " on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Printing. 
Please tell me when to stop printing, etc.? 


A. B. (Llanelly). 

You omit the all-important point as to 
the printing process. Whatever your pro- 
cess is, it is not the only one by a dozen or 
so. If you refer to P.O.P. for separate 
toning process, the high lights should 
show a quite perceptible tinge, as the 
toning and fixing will remove this and 
bring back the paper to its lightest tint. 
Like so many querists’ inquiries, your 
question is far too indefinite. 


Modifying Formule. 
Can you tell me how to make up the rodinal 
and hydroquinone formula given on p. 313, 
September 27, so as to use 1 oz. of this to 
16 oz. of water, etc.? 


W. H. M. (Egremont). 

This means reducing the solvent water 
to one-sixteenth of the ro oz., as given, 
1.6., 5 drachms. But as I drachm of hydro- 
quinone requires close on 20 drachms of 
water to dissolve it, you see that your 
suggestion is not practicable. Again, j oz. 
of soda sulphite requires about three times 
this quantity of water to keep it in solu- 
tion, so here again your suggestion 1s put 
out of court. Thus you see that it is 
easier to make suggestions than to carry 


them out. 


Bromide Paper. 

Would you oblige by explaining how to make 

bromide paper. How is its speed regulated! 

N. R. (Port Glasgow). 

It is not possible to spare space on this 
page to explain the process in full detail. 
But briefly the outline is as follows:— 
(A) Gelatine до gr., water 1 02., potass. 
bromide 25 gr. (B) Water т 02., silver 
nitrate зо gr. Distilled water is to be used. 
In A the gelatine is first dissolved by the 
aid of gentle heat. A and B are now 
mixed by putting А in a quite clean stone- 
ware gingerbeer bottle, and adding B, 
little by little, with frequent shaking. 
This is done in yellow light. The bottle 
and contents are now kept in a vessel of 
water at 85-90 deg. F. for one hour. The 
contents poured out into a clean shallow 
basin, covered with a sheet of card, and 
allow to set to a firm jelly. This is 
squeezed through clean canvas, producing 
a number of worm-like threads. These 
are put in a basin, and washed under the 
tap for a quarter of an hour, and well 
stirred with a glass rod. Then laid on 
canvas to drain and dry. These gelatine 
silver bromide threads are then melted by 


gentle heat, and coated on to paper. 
Absolute cleanness is essential. All opera- 
tions, after mixing A and B, must be 
done in orange yellow light, and the less 
the better. By keeping the stone bottle 
with emulsion contents for a longer time 
in the cooking bath at 85-до deg. the 
speed of the emulsion is increased. 


Lens Query. 


My camera is fitted with extra rapid aplanat 
stamped 1:8. No. OF. 130 mm. (1) Can you 
tell me what this means? (a) When the back 
or front combination would be more useful 
than the doublet? (3) How the working aper- 
tures are affected by using either combina- 
tion? L. S. (Harrogate). 


No. O. F. is probably the maker's cata- 
logue designation. т: 8 doubtless means 
that the largest aperture is F/8. 130 шт. 
stands for focal length in millimeters. 
You may roughly reckon 25 mm. as one 
inch, so that probably the focal length of 
your lens is about 5.2 or say slin. We 
cannot do more than guess that the single 
combination is about double that of 
doublet, or say то in. In that case you 
may reckon the stop marked F/8 with the 
doublet as equivalent to F/16 with the 
single combination, 2.е., with the same 
stop the half instrument requires four 
times the exposure as the complete 
doublet. 


Focal Field. 
With a lens of 6j in. focussed at 1a ft., stop 
F/11, what distance before and behind the lens 
is in focus? Can I get anywhere a depth of 
focus table? Should I get greater depth with 
a 6 in. lens, etc.? Mrs. L. (Midhurst). 
By advertising in our columns you might 
perhaps obtain a copy of ' The Hand 
Camera Companion," which, on page зо, 
gives such tables as you require for lenses 
of 5, 54, and 6 inches focal length. We 
know of no other publication giving this 
information. To obtain the answer to 
your specific question, proceed thus :— 
Multiply 64 by 6$ and then by roo. Divide 
the result by r1 and by 12. This gives the 
hyperfocal length, viz., 31 ft. The 6} 
lens at F/11, focussed on an object 31 ft., 
is in focus for all objects half this dis- 
tance, say, 16 ft. and all beyond. Next 
multiply 31 by 12, and divide the result by 
31 plus 12, and also by 31 minus 12. This 
gives you the near point and far point, 
viz., roughly, 9 and 19, so that your 6} in. 
lens, with F/11 sharply focussed on 12 ft., 
ES you all in practical focus from 9 to 
I9 ft. 
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(1) Can I copy with a quarter-plate Midg with 
Beck symmetrical lens; if so, how can I focus 
a sharp image? (2) Can a box he home made 
for copying? (3) If this is not the right kind 
of lens, will you state what kind of lens is 
required? A. R. F. (Clapham). 
We cannot answer very definitely 
because you do not give sufficient data. 
We therefore have to guess at some of 
your conditions. (1) By copying, we pre- 
sume you mean copying same size, 7.¢., 
neither reducing nor enlarging. If so, the 
lens has to be double its focal length both 
from the object and plate. For example, 
suppose your Beck lens to be 54 in. 
“ focus ” (2.е., focal length), then the lens 
will have to be 11 in. from the plate and 
also тї in. from the original. (2) There- 
fore, you wll have to make an extension 
front, i.e., a box to fit on to the front of 
your camera to hold the lens in the 
desired position. (3) The Beck lens ought 
to give you all you want. 


Stained Print. 
Can you give cause and remedy of stains on 
print toned with gold and borax, etc.? After 
toning, the prints were placed in the basin 
containing the rest of the prints to be toned, 
and as the prints were fixed I placed them 
with the prints awaiting fixing, etc. 
F. H. D. (Pontypool). 
There is not much doubt about the 
cause being hypo, but the remedy is not 
so easy a matter, except, of course, to 
apply the experience as a warning. 
Stained prints of this kind are beyond 
hopes of recovery. Your fault was in 
placing fixed hypo-saturated prints in the 
dish with the unfixed prints. This was 
equivalent to placing some of the prints 
in a very dilute solution of hypo. И is 
well known that dilute hypo will give 
stains. А mere finger trace is quite 
enough to bring trouble. Therefore, fix 
all the batch at once in a big enough 
bath. 


Enlarging. 
I exposed a panchromatic plate with screen 
and a very thin negative, which, however, 
vields a fairly good P.O.P. print, giving the 
same contrasts that appeared in the poorly lit 
original subject. Can I enlarge with this 
negative? Intensification increases contrasts, 
so that won’t help. I use a daylight enlarger. 
S. N. B. (Cambridge). 
There ought to be no difficulty in en- 
larging a negative that gives a satisfactory 
P.O.P. print. In your case it would be 
as well to work on a somewhat dull day 
or subdue the light by passing it through 
clean white tissue paper a foot or so away 
from the negative. Broadly speaking, 
the softer the density contrasts of the 
negative, the softer the light required 
for enlarging. As a rule, one tends to 
get more contrast in the enlargement than 
in the contact print, but of course, these 
are sweeping statements that require 
limiting or qualifying. 


Woodland Landscape. 
In developing exposures made in woodland, I 
find difficulty in obtaining soft negatives—vide 
enclosed prints, etc. E. H. G. 
In brief, the procedure desired is “ more 
exposure and less development." In 
both cases your prints indicate slight 
under-exposure. You would get softer and 
better results by using a colour screen 
with your ortho. plates. If using rodinal, 
begin with it rather weak, e.g., то drops 
per ounce water, and allow plenty of time, 
and after getting out a thin, soft.all. 
over kind of image in this way, you can 
either add more rodinal or intensify. 
Your prints certainly indicate _ over- 
developed negatives. 
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27222 In the Wars 


The old war artists are 
passing, and so is the old 
war artistry. Perhaps even 
the late Melton Prior, virile 
and talented as he was, 
realised towards the last 
that the sensitised film 
would be a serious rival to 
his bank-post paper. The next war will be illustrated by photo- 
graphy throughout, except for the frontispiece, the tail-end, 
and so forth. And this for several reasons, the chief of 
them being that in the pencil-pictures there is generally 
a hint of tableau—of a previously prepared setting for 
the scene and of a later filling in of detail. What people ask for 
when the boys are at the front is not more or less idealistic 
sketching, but realism, actuality, something hot from the oven. 
There is more than jest in the modern satire about the opposing 
armies whose generals postponed battle until the cinematograph 
wagon was wheeled into position in the field. 


Moral Instruction. 

In this country the camera is largely an unmoral force—mind, 
I did not say immoral—but in the United States it is a sort of 
handrail for the virtues. I gather that, as a form of supple- 
mentary education, American children are now being taken to 
photographic exhibitions in order that their plastic minds may 
be impressed with their duties towards society. Under the 
auspices of the Moral Education Board, founded in New York 
State, photographers tour the country, getting virtuous pictures, 
which are afterwards made into virtuous lantern slides, and 
these, with a virtuous description of the scene attached, in their 
turn tour the country, the demonstrators pointing the moral and 
adorning the tale. The first, and still the most popular, photo- 
graphic experiment of this series was the representation of a 
school-fight. As the American writer remarks, to catch a school- 
fight in all its glowing detail of action and emotion—what finer 
picture, what picture more full of high moral purpose and 
idealism, could you place on a screen before a room full of 
schoolboys? What, indeed? And, of course, after a score of 
gory slides, you can wind up by saying, “ Boys, learn from this 
that it is very wrong to fight," and send them home happily 
delivered from the snares of this world. 


After Hogarth. 

It is easy to work up pictures conveying lessons of an improv- 
ing nature. For instance :— 

Slide I. shows some boys trying to sneak under the canvas of 
a boxing-booth. 

Slide II. shows them caught in the act, while the proprietor 
of the booth, as one eminently fitted for the purpose, appeals to 
their better feelings, and gives them wholesome advice about 
working their way through life as he has done, instead of 
sneaking through it. 

Slide III. shows the boys, now happily restored to respecta- 
bility, earning their admission money by distributing bills in 
front of the booth and acting as temporary sandwichmen. 

In Slide IV. industry has come into its reward, the youngsters 
having gained an honourable admission into the boxing-booth, 
belated, indeed, but still in time to see the knock-out blow. 

If this sort of thing were carried out, we should not suffer 
any more from halation. The boyhood of the country would 
become so saintly that all the halation would be used up in 
making haloes. 


Wizardry. 

I knew that they had been making alterations at the Regent 
Street Polytechnic, but I was not aware that the photographic 
department had found temporary accommodation over the way 
at St. George's Hall. Yet, although the hand was the hand of 
Mr. A. J. Lyddon, the Polytechnic instructor in finishing, the 
spirit was surely the spirit of Maskelyne and none other. On the 
easel was a sketchy enlargement of a girl's head. А spot of red 
was dabbed on her cheek, there was a seemingly random applica- 
tion of a pad of cotton-wool, and she blushed like a Venus. A 
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streak or two of paint was laid upon her hair, the magic of | 
cotton-wool 1epeated, and her coiffure flamed into burnishec 
gold. А fleck of the brush on the dead background, amd f 
trembled into living hght. It was the same with a monochrome 
landscape; a storm arose before our very eyes, and 

monotonous grey was broken into bewitching cloud. To ша 
the connection with the home of mystery the more evident, the 


controlling agent was a new medium. But the medium was in’ 


a bottle, and, prosaically, the thing comes to this, that the 
demonstration of a new Polytechnic process of finishing roused 
a large company of professionals at the °“ Royal" the other 
night to something like enthusiasm. 


Conceits. 

The camera-philosopher was contemplating the Gauguin 
poster, advertising the present exhibition of the French post- 
impressionists. But he was oblivious to the main theme and 
treatment of the picture. His eye seized upon the grinning little 
black imp that figures in all the works of Gauguin. “ Odd, the 
conceits these painter fellows have!” he said. “ There was 
Whistler with his everlasting butterfly, and there is Alma-Tadema 
with his Roman figures, and now here’s this French chap with 
his imp. I wish they would understand that when their genius 
peters out in this sort of extravagance it distracts the public eye 
from their main theme, and prevents the full measure of public 
appreciation of their work." This said, the camera-philosopher 
went home and got together his own pictures for the exhibi- 
tion. But first he wrote his signature upon each of them, and 
underlined it with a favourite little device of his—a fishing-rod 
with the line looped back on it. “ Rather pretty trade mark,” he 
said ; “ expressive too." 


The Churchyard Photographer. 


The Morning Post, in an article on town photography, says: 
“ There is no town which has not its share oF greenery, its open 
spaces and parks, and its churchyard subjects. ...A man 
might be found to specialise in each one of these different town 
subjects, and yet never lack variety and interest in his work." 


Of these I choose necropolis, 
That saddest’ of monopolies, 
I love the tombs and mantling glooms, 
And urns and things funereal. 
My style than niost is lowlier, 
Inclined to melancholia, 
My pictured graves of knights and knaves 
Are good, for such material. 


I never lack variety 
Of subject or society ; 
Sometimes I cull a vagrant skull, 
And pose it fair and try for it ; 
Or find an old memorial 
That's rudely unpictorial, 
With wording neat but obsolete, 
And let my plate decipher it. 
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Lesson. 


HE early autumn has 

really been finer 
than the summer 
was, and even now 
at the епа of 
Autumn there are 
many bits of land- 
scape which ате 
quite charm- 
ing, and many 
trees which 
still retain a 
good deal of 
foliage, раг- 
ticularly in the more sheltered 
spots. Let us make another trip 
to Kew, and see what we can do 
with the opposite bank of the 
river. 

You remember, of course, how 
you were attracted by it the da 
you took your pictures of the rail- 
way bridge. By the way, you 
showed your friend the prints? 
What had he to say about them? 
Liked the last one the best of 
the lot, and didn't even suggest 
figures. Good! And when he 
showed you a number of his 
sketches you noticed how very few of 
them had figures. Well, perhaps there 
may be something in what you say, 
a little criticism is always deemed 
necessary, and it is an easy matter 
to exclaim, * How a figure would have 
improved that!" when you have pro- 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


duced a photograph without any figures. 

Although the sunshine is fairly 
bright, you will find that the atmosphere 
is not so clear as it was in the warmer 
and drier weather, and that the distance 
will have a tendency to look greyer and 
more obscured in your print than it 
does to the eye. 


The reason for this is not difficult to 
find. The moisture particles in the air 
produce a haze which is more or less 
bluish, and the ordinary plate, or even 
the orthochromatic plate, used without 
any compensating light filter renders 
such bluish haze in too light 
a monochrome 
tint. We will not 
say that it is better 
to use an uncor- 
rected plate or that 
it is better to use a 
corrected plate, for 
so much depends 
on circumstances. 

If you want to 
keep the distance 
very soft and grey 
and indefinite, you 
may be well advised 
to use no light 
filter. On the other 
hand, if the dis- 
tance plays a prin- 
cipal part in the 
composition, or if 
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the whole of your picture is distance, 
and you want to Sep some decorative 
scheme, you may find’ її necessary 
to use a somewhat deep yellow filter. 
We have two filters with us, a ten 
times and a twenty times, and you will 
be able to note how the bluish haze is 
cut out. 

Of course, you can only see 
this satisfactorily on the finished 
print, and so in your selection of 
the filter you will have to be 

uided by previous experience. 
Iry, therefore, to carry in your 
mind the impression of the slight 
haze there is about to-day, and 
afterwards compare that impres- 
sion with your printed results. 

Perhaps it will be a good plan 
to make a couple of comparative 
exposures, including a bit of fore- 
ground, the first without a filter 
and the second through the ten- 
times filter. Do not over-expose. 
Remember that your nearest 
shadow is not very near, nor is 
it a heavy shadow, and if you take 
the reading on the Watkins meter 
as being for the average subject 
you may quite safely halve it for such 
a subject as this, remembering, of 
course, to give the ten times increase 
when you use the filter. 

See how the appearance of the water 
is changing! There is some slight 
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change in the set of the current, and 
the reflections, which were not very 
distinct in your first exposure, are now 
becoming very clear. Do not forget 
this, and attribute this clearness to the 
use of the filter. (See prints r, without 
filter, and 2, with filter.) 

Now let us try another exposure from 
a little further along the bank, and this 
time we shall look more directly across 
the river, and include no foreground, 
unless just a strip of that wet mud 
comes into the picture. Try this 
wiizout any filter. We do not anticipate 
a specially interesting result, for you 
have included a good deal of sub- 
ject, and the various objects are on a 
small scale. There is no particularly 
interesting effect. The whitewashed 
mill is not large enough to dominate 
the picture. Perhaps you may be able 


No. s. 


to trim your print to a long, narrow 
shape, but this you can decide better 
when you see a finished print from the 
negative. (See print No. 3 with sug- 
gested trimming.) The whitewashed 
mill is too nearly in the centre of the 
line of buildings, and this would be still 
more noticeable were it not for the 
clump of trees beside it, and for the 
barge. 

In order to get over the difficulty 
of including too much, you will, of 
course, resort to your often employed 
device of working with the single com- 
ponent of your lens. You will find at 
once on focussing that your subject 
gains in importance. Of course, you 
might get the same effect by enlarging 
a small piece out of the centre of your 
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plate, but it is just as well 
when you have a really 
firm, rigid stand camera to 
rack out and use a lens of 
longer focus. 

If you were limited to a 
very light hand camera we 
should say, stick to the lens 
of normal focus and rely on 
after-enlargement. Extreme 
lightness of construction does 
not serve well at long exten- 
sions. We see you are try- 
ing another lens, and not the 
rear combination. The effect 
is not at all unpleasing, 
though it is a little unfor- 
tunate that the various white 
buildings are so nearly all 
of the same tone. 

Your picture, too, divides 
too nearly into three sections 
from end to end. From the 
left-hand edge to the mill is 
roughly the same distance as 
from the mill to the clump of 
trees, and both distances are 
equal to that from the clump 
of trees to the right-hand 
edge. This regularity 15 
always to be avoided. (See 
print No. 4.) 

It is too exact a repetition 
of spaces. The distances 
might Бе represented by 
4. 4, and 4. A more pleas- 
ing effect is produced when 
we have what is sometimes 
called * harmonic" spacing. 
That is, the distances might 
be represented by 5, 5, 11 
and 2$. (See diagrams.) 

Set out such distances 
sometimes on a slip of paper 
in this way, and imagine 
that you have objects pro- 
Jecting above the skyline. 
You will agree that the 
"harmonic" spacing would 
be much more agreeable in 
а Dicture than the regular 
spacing. 

You have not got an easy 
subject, for the simple 
reason we mentioned in 
connection with your third 
exposure (print №. 3), 
namely, that you have 
rather ап  overplus of 
material. If you swing the 
camera round to avoid some- 
thing at one side you in- 
clude something else at the 
other. If you use the lens of 
still greater focal length you 
may be able to exclude from 
the ground glass some more 
of the undesired material. 

Now, there again you have 
fallen into the mistake of in- 
cluding too much. You did 
not want to cut out the white 
house on the right, and the 
old mill was too picturesque 
to be omitted, and so you 
have got the clump of trees 
again exactly in the centre. 
This centre is undoubtedly 5 
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you learn by the failures. 
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the best part of the picture, but the ends 
want cutting away, until you only have 
left an upright picture. (See print No. 
5, and marks for suggested trimming.) 
For the last plate of your half-dozen 
leave the mill severely alone, but keep 
the white house. Swing the camera 
round a little, so that you get the 
varied group of buildings to your right, 
but notice that the one building is by 
far the lightest and most important 
unit. Now try forcing this a little 
by using the twenty instead of the ten 
times filter. It may overdo it a little, 
but you can only learn by making ex- 
periments. There is no royal road to 


pictorial or any other kind of photo- 
graphy—only practice and experiment, 
a good many disappointments, and a 


Only, remember that 


Now, if you should find this negative 
prints with a little too much contrast 
you may enlarge it in various ways, so 
as to soften the contrast without losin 
the dominating effect of the principa 
white building. (See print No. 6.) You 
are choosing your enlarging apparatus, 
and before long we must commence 
work with it, and some of your nega- 
tives will furnish us with excellent 
material for further experiment in 
various directions. | 


= — 
New readers should note that back numbers 
containing previous Beginners' Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 52. Long 
2 2 Acre, London, W.C. 2 Ə 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


The 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of. subject. 


НЕ dog has aptly been called `` man's 

universal companion "—that is to 
say, wherever man is, there we find some 
kind of dog. We do not know if it is strictly 
true that every known race of mankind 
has domesticated the dog, but it is well 
known that every explorer expects to find 
some form of dog among every people. 
This and other facts tend to show that the 
dog was probably the first animal to Le 
domesticated, which will in part account 
for the immense present-day varicty of 
dogs, all of which doubtless have come 
from some wolf-like ancestor. 

Our first illustration, A, is aptly entitled 
"A Happy Fainily," and certainly the 
photographer was fortunate in getting the 
mother and some half a dozen youngsters 
practically without material movement. 
Exposure and development have been 
creditably judged. 

Regarded from the picture-making point 
of view, it is not altogether a success, 
because the picture space seems to be 
crowded up with far too many small 
objects. А picture of this kind would 
doubtless appeal to the readers of а 
purely dogry journal, where the chief 
interest lies in noting the *“ points "" of 
the animals ; but while one admits that 
it is creditable technically, it is not a 
very satisfactory picture. 

Our second example, B, “ The 
Latest in Gramophones," has a novel 
title with a twofold meaning, indicat. 
ing that a little thought has been given 
to that matter. Technically the print 
is just a trifle on the hard-contrast 
side, though, considering the dificul- 
ties of the case, it is also a creditable 
production. 

Regarded as a pictorial arrangement, 
it is faulty bv reason of the fact that it 
is too much cut up into many small 
patches of strong light and dark. This 
15, of course, the result of the cut-up 
nature of the objects themselves. Thus, 
the dark cat, with light feet and chest, 


A.—A Happy FAMILY. 


By C. Warcham. 


Technical data: Plate, Barnet Red Seal: exv- 
posure, y sec. ; stor, FIN; time of day, neon, April: 
printing process, Solio POP. 


the lines inside the trumpet, the lines 
of the box. This shows one that one 
may select an interesting and novel 
subject to get a good technical print, 
and yet the result is not altogether a 
SUCCESS. 


Our third example, C, ‘ Little 
Tommy," also contains some useful 
hints. The first lesson to learn is that 


of avoiding oval (or circular) masks. 
These forms never look quite truly 
balanced. The next lesson is that the 
cat (or kitten) seemis too large for the 
picture space. One feels that if the 
cat moves but a trifle this way or 
that, it will reach the margin of the 
print. This cramped and packed-up 
look is seldom if ever satisfactory. 
A third lesson is that the picturc, 
regarded as an arrangement of light 
and shade, is too patchy. The reply 
may be that the cat was a patchy and 
tabby kind of arrangement. In that case, 


B.—Tue LATEST IN GRAMOPHONES, 
By H. E. Smith. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R ; exposur 


430 вес. ; stop, ES; time of day. 1 p.m. June; de- 

teloper, pyro-soda; printing process, Paget selj- 

toning. 

it would have been better to have held 

up a large sheet of card, so as to cast 
some shade on the cat's body, and 
thus reduce the strong light and shade, 
patchy look. 

Now these three examples are 
enough to show one that a consider- 
able variety of animal pictures arc 
quite possible with the cats and dogs 
and other domestic pets about the 
home. 

They also show one that, while good 
and careful technique is very highly 
desirable, and always to be aimed at. 
vet its achievement does not necessi- 
tate a satisfactorv picture. One of the 
great things also to aim at is sim- 
plicity of surroundings, so that the 
spectators attention shall not be 
attracted to the accessories. In the 
case of B, for instance, the cat and 
kitten are clearlv onlv a part of the 
picture—that is to sav, it is an even 
chance that the spectator's attention 
goes first to the "trumpet," and 
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that one does not see that the light 
object instde it is a kitten until it 15 
carefully examined. At first glance it 
might be mistaken for a duster, etc. 

The same warning, of course, applies 
to the background. It so happens that in 
all three cases the background is agree- 
ably quiet. But suppose that in A we 
had a new brick wall, or one recently 
pointed, one can imagine how the net- 
work of mortar lines would ruin the pic- 
ture. In this case, Father Time has 
softened down the lines. 


C.—LittLe TOMMY. 


By J. K. Milne. 
Technical data: Plate, Hyord Monarch ; exposure, 
1 yo scc. ; lens, Ross-Leiss; stop, F,0°3; time of day 
/ p.m., May; developer, pyro soda; printing process, 
(обола. 
Опе very common mistake іп тапу 
such pictures as the three now under 
examination is the use of too strong a 
light. d 

It is pardonable to suppose that with 
animals one wants a short exposure, 
and therefore the stronger the light 
the better. This, however, is not the 
case. In fact, bright, unclouded st n- 
shine is not so desirable as bright 
diffused light. Direct sunshine is very 
apt to give hard, dark shadows if the 
plate is  under-exposed, and this 
tempts the worker to prolong exposure 
unduly, in the vain hope of getting 
out shadow detail, but with the far 
more general result of getting over- 
developed, hard, chalky-printing hich 
lights. But in bright, diffused light 
we are not nearlv so likely to get these 
disagreeably hard contrasts. 

In dealing with photography of 
animals, it is always best, therefore, 
to develop with diluted developer. 

This will give the hard contrasts that 
may arise from slight under-exposure, a 
chance to be less accentuated. The 
advanced worker who photographs animals 
will always advocate the reflex camera; 
and, undoubtedly, if such a camera is 
obtainable, it should always be used for 
these subjects. The beginner, however, 
will probably have to be content with a 
cheaper apparatus, in which case he will 
have to depend on careful focussing in the 
ordinary way, and then rely upon the 
models not shifting. Under these circum- 
stances, И 15 best to carefully focus a 


certain spot, whereon the models will 
stand or sit, and then see that the animals 
are also sharply defined. It will not 


matter now if they shift before the actval 
exposure is made, as thev can be replaced 
exactlv on the spot that has been pre- 
viously focussed. This spot should be 
lightlv marked in chalk or pencil. АП that 
is now necessary before making the ex- 
posure is to see that the " sitter “` wears 
an agreeable expression. 
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SIBYL. 


Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Wei kly Competition. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ; exposure, 8 secs: lens, Goerz Dacor, tack combination: 
printing process, enlargement on Wellington Canvas Grain, dé 
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By GILBERT OSWALD. 


time cf agy,e p.m., February ; developer, fyre-soda; 
veloped with оў, 
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ТНЕ ВАВҮ. By RUDOLPH DÜHRKOOP. 
From the Dihrroop One-man Show now open at " The А.Р. Little Gallery,” $2, Long Acre, W.C. 
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The four special numbers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. 
issued respectively at the commencement of the spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter 
** THE A. P. AND Р. М.” seasons, have now attained such 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. a well-recognised place in the 
photographic world, that their 
appearance is eagerly looked for by a great body of 
amateurs in all parts of the world, if we may judge 
from the letters received on the subject. The forth- 
coming Christmas Number of THE А. P. AND Р. N. will 
be published on December 13, and among its special 
features will deal with the many applications of the 
camera during the winter months, both at home and 
abroad. Many thousands of our readers go abroad 
during the winter months, and pursue their favourite 
hobby under sunnier conditions than generally obtain in 
this country. We are constantly dealing with applica- 
tions from amateurs who are proposing to spend Christ- 
mas and the New Year out of England—as to the class 
of camera, apparatus and materials they should take 
with them and use when they arrive. Our Christmas 
Number will deal specially with this aspect of winter 
photography, the extent of which—owing to the cheapen- 
ing of travel—is steadily growing greater every year. 
At the same time the photographer who stays at home 
will not be forgotten, and we can again promise a 
notable issue, that will do much to keep the interest in 
photographic matters alive until the spring arrives again. 
© sg $ 
In the present issue three reproductions of pictures 
from the exhibition now open at “ THE A. P.” Little 
Gallery will again indi- 
THE DUHRKOOP EXHIBITION cate the fine work that 
AT “THE A. P.” LITTLE GALLERY. that famous German 


portraitist, Rudolph 
Dührkoop, continues to produce. Most of our readers 
are already familiar with his works, which have been 
shown from time to time at the leading exhibitions in 
this country. The masterly technique he displays, and 
the variety of treatment of his subjects—which, by the 
way, are his everyday sitters, taken in the ordinary way 
of business—must compel comparisons with the work 
of professionals in this country. То rightly appreciate 
the magnificent quality of Dührkoop's prints, however, 
the originals must be seen. They are exceedingly diffi- 
cult to reproduce adequately, and it is impossible to do 
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(24) 
. 500 کا‎ —a dp eres Day Impression,” 
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by 


justice to them in the half-tone reproductions. Readers 
who are in London during the next few weeks should 
certainly endeavour to call at 52, Long Acre, W.C., and 
see this notable collection. Admission is free, and the 
gallery is open from 1o to 6. Saturdays то to І. 
$ E $ 
“ Manet and the Post-Impressionists ” is the title of 
a picture show at the Grafton Gallery. The thought 
occurs, Why drag in poor Manet? He is ob- 
THE LAST viously out of place, his ‘‘ Au Café’’ and ‘Тһе 
POST. Bar aux Folies Bergéres’’ being serious works 
of distinct merit. With the exception of these, 
of one of the several Vallotons, and one or two others 
which will be specified, the whole show is surely a huge 
joke. The English, as a rule, are a serious race, rarely 
exhibiting their emotions in public. But at this exhibi- 
tion everyone is smiling—most of them openly laughing. 
On all sides one hears people calling to each other, ‘‘ Oh, 
do come and see this. Isn't it screaming? "' Scream- 
ing is just the word. Everything screams or shouts. 
All Van Goch's figures shout, the one with the green 
face, the one with the blue face, and their fellows faced 
in magenta, scarlet, and yellow respectively. We read 
in the Observer that the perpetrator of these daubs died 
in a lunatic asylum after mutilating himself. We are 
not surprised. Possibly these queer artists in publicly 
exhibiting their works are laughing at the paying public. 
Certainly the public laughs back. Gauguin’s nudes are 
repulsively ugly. They are legion, and only one, a re- 
clining figure, detains us as being both well drawn and 
painted. Seurat, among this extraordinary galaxy of 
unconscious humour, painting in small spots, achieves a 
fair success. His neighbour Signac paints, not in spots, 
in half-inch by quarter-inch oblongs. Viewed from the 
north side of Piccadilly, these blemishes on his work 
might disappear. A flourish of trumpets heralded in 
advance of the exhibition Cézanne as the ‘‘ father of the 
post-impressionists." All we can say is that he is a 
worthy father of his sons. Picasso sends a bedraggled 
nude, relieved from depression only by a well-painted 
head, in the style of Nicholson. A mistake in the hang- 
ing of No. 80 would have been excusable. The hanging 
committee are to be congratulated in placing it the right 
way up. No. 103 is the very climax—in which the blue, 
green and yellow in the trees are not intermingled, but 
placed side by side in two-inch bands! 
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As announced in our last issue, the great number of 
entries for this competition rendered the task of making 
the awards а аси one. Altogether 
THE SUNSHINE the result can be considered highly grati- 
COMPETITION. fying so far as the number of entries 1$ 
concerned; but the portrayal of sunlight 
bv photography still appears to be a problem too 
difficult to solve by the majority of competitors. А 
careful scrutiny of the final selection for the prize- 
winners reveals the fact that the pictures which 
appeal most for their suggestion of real sunlight, and 
give greatest satisfaction in this respect, are those that 
depend upon some suggestion of vibration in the image 
to convey the illusion of the flood of light. The prints 
that render the subject in hard outline and detail, 
although technically good, fail in this suggestiveness, 
and remain, after inspection, simply so many clean- 
cut patches of light and dark. 


November 22, 1310. 


The first prize of two guineas is awarded to James 
McKissack, of Glasgow, for his print ‘* An Old-World 
Corner." The second prize of one guinea 
THE goes to Edwin Smithells, of Stafford, for a 
AWARDS. strong portrait entitled ‘‘Sunshine.’’ Тһе 
third prize of half a guinea is won by Wm. H. 
Clark, of Moseley, Birmingham, for an architectural 
subject, ' Rue Bougherie, Caudebec.'" Two prizes of 
five shillings each are awarded to W. C. S. Fergusson, 
of Glasgow, for '' Flecked with Sunlight," and to Е. 
Collins, of Forest Gate, for ‘‘ The Trysting Place.” 
Other entries speciallv worthy of note for their render- 
ing of sunlight are by Rev. A. Gray, Briercliffe; ]. M. 
Sellors, Crovdon; C. Upton Cooke, London, N.; А. 
Bracewell, Bradford; A. J. Snow, Walthamstow, E.; 
Miss Kate Smith, Watford; Wm. Baldwin, Colne; 
Frank Bolton, Hull; J. J. Hartley, Colne; G. Forbes 
Brodie, Glasgow; H. Warner, West Kensington Park. 
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“THE ARTISTIC SIDE OF PHOTOGRAPHY.” 


closest attention, and our readers, already familiar with his 
writings in the pages of THE A. P. Ахр P. N., will welcome 
his new volume, “ The Artistic Side of Photography," just pub- 
lished by Stanley Paul and Co.* 

Mr. Anderson's freshness of treatment of his subject makes 
many an old and apparently threadbare topic appear quite new 
and bright again with all the vigour of youth. His outlook 
upon things generally, coupled with a flowing style, renders this 
book readable, entertaining, and instructive from beginning to 
end. 

Not the least attractive feature of the book, and one that com- 
mands attention on account of its helpfulness in “ carrying on 
the story," is the series of “ Leaves from My Notebook,” which 
are scattered throughout the pages—being interpolated, in fact, 
between the chapters—and serve as a sort of after-thought for 
the chapter that is past, or an introduction for the chapter f^ 
come. These ' Leaves from My Notebook " consist mainly of 
dialogues between Mr. Anderson and one Monica. The еп- 
quiring mind of this young lady urges the author on to con- 
tinued effort, until the conclusion of the work is reached. 
Monica becomes a very live personality indeed under the 
author's deft treatment. 

Mr. Anderson really touches on much besides the artistic 
side of photography in this book, and the reader will find that 
many chapters are pomegranate-like in character, concealing a 
multitude of daintv thoughts and helpful advice in technical 
matters beneath a commonplace chapter heading. The author, 
nevertheless, goes conscientiouslv through the whole range of 
text-book headings, and deals with them in a manner entirely 
his own. Thus we have valuable practical chapters on exposure, 
development, the lens and perspective, composition, and a series 
of straightforward, undiluted technical hints that appear almost 
out of place in their naked actuality. These, however, are 
relegated to the end of the book as a sort of savoury at the 
termination of the repast. 

It is, however, in the sections devoted to “ Working in Tone " 
and “ The Choice and Treatment of Subject " that Mr. Anderson 
is at his best. Thus, under “ Some Essentials of Expression ” : — 
* To load the dark slides, take down the camera, and go out 
with the intention of making a picture, can never lead to work 
that is virile, individual and convincing. The artist must feel 
some beauty or some qualitv of his subiect verv stronglv, to 
start with; and since an artist is one of those creative beings 
who crave to express themselves, he instinctively tries to trans- 
late his feelings into poetry, or paint, or photography, or what- 
ever medium he favours. If this man be blessed with svm- 
pathv. he may succeed in making others feel something of what 
he feels." 

Mr. Anderson, however, “ lets himself go” in the beginning 
of his book on the much discussed prints of the late D. O. 
Hill. Of their great excellence there can be no doubt, but 
there is hardlv justification for the statement that pictorial 
photography has stood still and made no progress since the 
Scottish worker made his prints sixtv years ago. The point 
appears to have been overlooked that in speaking of D. О. 


ANC book from the pen of Mr. A. J. Anderson is worthy the 


ЕХ The Artistic Side of Photography.” (Stanley Paul and Co., 4, Clif- 
ford’s Inn, London.) Price 12s. 64. 


Hill’s work, the subject is confined almost entirely to portraits 
and figure studies. Here was a phase of work that, in the hands 
of a trained painter seeking for the simplest method of 
treatment for his subject, gave results that are not likely to be 
beaten—in any monochromatic medium. These subjects were 
such as a trained artist of to-day would surely treat in a 
similar manner. 

Portraiture appears to be the one class of photography that 
is most capable of individual treatment, so far as arrangement, 
lighting, and posing are concerned. On each occasion that a 
trained artist takes the trouble to employ photography for 
dealing with portraiture or figures, the results will always be 
of a similar high standard. Mr. Anderson will surely agree 
with this postulate. It is because there are so few real artists 
devoting their attention to portrait photography that D. O. 
Hill's work stands so high. 

Here the argument should cease, but the author generalises, 
and to include landscape, seascape, etc., wherein the vagaries 
of colour, form, tone, and atmosphere are beyond the control 
of the photographer is not consistent. In these phases of work 
photography undoubtedly has progressed, and generally on 
strongly defined lines. It is in these subjects that the producer 
of the photograph must compromise both with nature and 
photography, by selection of point of view, time of day or 
season of vear, or by resort to a hand-controlled process. 

It is granted that photography as a medium for rendering tones 
has a quality peculiar to itself, but even as the finest billiard 
player would fail to make a very small break on an 
uneven, broken table, so the camera fails to turn its qualities 
to account when the tones and textures it can present 
so well are absent. Yet the pictorial matter may be present, 
worthy of treatment and waiting only the hand of the 
competent worker in a “ control’ process to turn it from a 
commonplace record to a thing of pictorial beauty. We 
agree that “ competent ” workers are scarce, but this should 
not be taken as an argument against the medium. 

Moreover, Mr. Anderson relents a little after roundly abusing 
the hand-contrclled printing processes, when he says: 

“ Purists are only prigs and pedants under another name, and 
art places no restrictions on the artist. What a man chooses 
to do in his dark-room or studio is his private affair. И is the 
public appreciation and recognition of the qualities of a medium 
that matter. 

“ After all, the artist is taking a portion of Nature that was never 
created for pictorial purposes, and making it into a picture. 
(t may be necessary to strengthen a high light or darken a 
shadow, so as to ‘pull the picture together, and keep it 
within its picture frame. This тау be effected bv chemical 
means without destroving the gradation, or damaging the 
purity of the tones. But if the photographer be a wise man 
and a true artist, he will work so as to bring out the full qualitv 
of his medium ; for this is Art." ` 

Altogether it is a most delightful book, full of pleasant 
reading and surprises. 1 is beautifully illustrated with manv 
photogravure and half-tone reproductions of pictures bv leading 
workers. Every amateur nhotogranher with an interest in his 
pictorial work should get it, if only for the pleasure of making 
the acquaintance of Monica. We hope to meet her again. 
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НЕ observant amateur 
Т photographer soon 

realises that 
straight '" photography 
will in many instances give 
results that can never be 
equalled by any other 
graphic method, and can 
never be simuiated—in its 
rendering of tonal quality 
—by any form of hand work. In other cases, however, 
the introduction of individual control is necessary if the 
finished picture is to be a true interpretation of the spirit 
of the scene, as idealised by the observer, but not truly 
reproduced by the photographic plate. 

For those workers who desire to control their medium, 
but do not wish to import hand-work into the print itself, 
the enlarged paper negative offers great possibilities. 
The advantages of paper negatives are many. First, 
cheapness; second, lightness and lack of risk from 
breakage; thirdly, they allow broad retouching to an 
extent that no other negative process is capable of. 

The production of large negatives has always been a 
deterrent to the average amateur in the employment of 
platinotype or carbon for the production of large pictures. 
The enlarged paper negative solves the difficulty. By its 
means large prints, with any necessary modifications, 
can be produced and 


IA 


repeated with little ЭЭ 
more trouble than ШЫ! * 
making a bromide Jide ) 
enlargement. 1 


One or two firms 
make special nega- 
tive paper for the 
production of large 
negatives, notably 
Messrs. Wellington 
and Ward, of Els- 
tree, and the Rotary 
Company. Ш the 
matter of speed is 
not a desideratum, 
almost any good, 
thin, smooth bromide 
paper will also serve 
the same purpose. 

A or the production a 
of the enlarged nega- " lonis Z 
tive a smali Ери T —'GÜ aJ - 
parency is of course T TU 
needed. This is gene- | E m 
rally made by contact 5 
from the negative оп 
а slow dry plate. SES 
This positive should 
be full of detail and should reproduce all the delicate 
gradations of the original negative. In appearance 
it should be somewhat “° flat.’ А transparency 
with the “© sparkle " and vigour of a good lantern 
slide will not make a good enlarged negative. 
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Some Notes on their Application for * Straight " Prints. 


The ideal method is to make a carbon transparency on 
glass. This will probably give a better rendering of the 
original '' quality °’ of the negative than any other 
medium. И would be well to bear in mind, however, 
that when enlarging from a small carbon transparency 
the light should be diffused (use ground-glass in front 
of condenser if artificial light is employed), otherwise 
the relief of the gelatine will become an unpleasant 
factor. 

The procedure in making the enlarged negative on 
paper is precisely the same as that followed in making 
a bromide enlargement. If thin, smooth bromide paper 
is employed, instead of the special negative paper, it may 
be found that slightly more grain is present in the 
negative. 

This grain of the paper is in some cases an advan- 
tage, preventing any granularity of the original negative 
showing objectionably in the large print. Any hand 
work, uneven markings, and so on are also less notice- 
able where there is a slight mechanical grain evenly all 
over the picture. The grain of the paper is also often 
advantageous in breaking up large heavy masses and 
suggesting atmosphere. 

The exposure for making the paper negative must be 
full and the development must also be continued until 
the print appears to be over-developed. The correct 
density must be judged by transmitted light, and as 


‘ 
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By W. Е. L. WASTELL. 


A Prize Winner in the recent Illingworth Cash Prise Competition, 


plenty of yellow light can be employed if bromide paper 
is used, this density can be easily ascertained. Allow- 
ance must always be made for the thickness of the 


paper itself when viewing the negative by transmitted 
ight. 
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A Developer 
X good clean working developer for paper negatives 
Is as lollows :— 


МСО se d — E 49 gr. 
Hydroquinone зааны сбое ЭЭС. фу 
Sulphite OF SOG ................... —— . 2 OLE 
Carbonate оі potiass. ....... — Ó drm. 
NV la e pc AEE 20 02. 


For use, take 1 oz. of this solution, and add 3 oz. of 
water and 10 drops ot a 10 per cent. solution of bromide 
of potassium. 

‘The negative should be rinsed after development, and 
then fixed for at least ten minutes. 

An acid fixing bath is recommended for paper nega- 
tives. ‘Lhe foiiowing is good for the purpose :— 


FIV OO" озера ——— —À 4 02. 
Potass. metabisulphite ...................... E- 55 
Water ГИК В ® э э ° Фо соо ә з с Ө Ө = о е е е ә еэ е э оо е О э) 


After washing thoroughly, say for ап hour in running 
water, or in ten changes of clean water, allowing five 
minutes’ soaking in each, the negatives can be hung up 
to dry. Avoid crcases or kinks, as the surface is very 
liable to injury, but unless the film is broken creases 
wil dry out if the negative is made thoroughly wet and 
limp again before hanging up. 

When dry, if the grain of the paper 1$ thought to be 
too obtrusive, or the negative takes too long to print, и 
can be rendered more translucent by rubbing into the 
back a solution of one part of Canada balsam in five 
parts of turpentine with a pad of cotton-wool. 

Another method is to heat paraflin wax or white bees’- 
wax in a shallow tin tray placed in a dish of boiling 
water. The paper negative is floated on the liquid wax 
— film side up. It is then removed, placed between 
blotting-paper, and ironed with a hot iron. In many 
cases, however, the presence of a slight grain is not 
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objectionable, and its only disadvantage is the etfect it 
has of slowing printing. 

The paper back of the negative now offers endless 
opportunities for the correction of faulty tones or for 
the entire removal or alteration of апу objectionable 
detail. This work can be accomplished by means о! 
pencil or stump, and trial prints should be made at 
intervals to note progress. The retouching can be easily 
accomplished if the negative is lightly held to the surface 
of an ordinary window by means of pieces of gummed 
paper at the edges. 

If the entire negative is not rendered translucent, as 
indicated above, an added power of control, so far as 
darkening shadows are concerned can be brought about 
by rendering small portions translucent where necessary. 
The Canada balsam treatment is best for this local work. 
For printing from large paper negatives when the 
worker does not possess very big printing frames— 
especially if the printing process is one in which the 
exposure can be timed bv actinometer or other means, 
such as carbon, platinotype, bromide, or gaslight—the 
following plan will be found useful:— Two sheets of 
fairly stout clean glass—a little larger than the nega- 
tive—are required. A piece of smooth opaque paper is 
laid on one piece of glass, then the printing paper—face 
upwards—then the paper negative—flm downwards— 
and finally the other piece of glass. И the exposure 15 
brief, as in the case of bromide or gaslight paper, the 
weight of the top piece of glass will generally be suth- 
cient to prevent the print shifting during the necessary 
time. If the exposure is more prolonged—as in the 
case of platinotype or carbon—it will be well to clip the 
four sides of the glass and paper sandwich with paper 
clips—and avoid touching the °“ printing frame °’ until 
the exposure is complete. Exposure will, with thin 
bromide paper, be found to be about double that for a 
glass negative of similar character. 


ON KEEPING A REFERENCE BOOK FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC CUTTINGS, Etc. 


111$ subject has already been brought to the notice of the 

amateur photographer, and whilst, no doubt, commending 
itself to several, the hints given in previous articles, with all 
due respect to their authors, cannot, so far as the present writer 
is of opinion, be said to be of as much practical service as 
might be expected, on account of one or two rather important 
details having been omitted in the suggestions made, one being 
in regard to the actual filing, for reference, of articles and 
cuttings containing hints. 

It has been suggested from time to time that as each “ article ” 
or “ hint ” is found, it should be cut out and pasted in a book. 
Now, as the reader will be aware, it frequently happens that 
on one side of the page there appear one or two hints, whilst 
on the reverse side appears an article on, say, enlarging or 
developing, which takes up the whole or more of a page. 
Consequently, the suggestion to ** cut out and paste in a book ” 
the hints would, if adopted, necessitate the article on the re- 
verse side, which perhaps was of equal importance, if not more 
important, being sacrificed, or vice versa. Therefore, it will 
be bv far the best plan to preserve the periodicals intact and 
to keep a book recording the pages in which certain hints may 
be found in such periodicals. 

The plan I have adopted is as follows: I purchased from the 
nearest stationer's, for a few coppers, a stiff-backed exercise 
book, ready ruled, which I have titled “ Photographic Refer- 
«nce Book," and a few pages of which in each case I have 
headed respectively, in alphabetical order, the names of the 
subjects for reference, viz.: 

Pages 1 to 4, Copying; 5 to 8, Developing; 9 to 12, En- 
larging ; 13 to 16, Formula ; 17 to 28, Miscellaneous; 29 to 32, 
Printing Processes ; 33 to 36, Toning ; 37 to 4o, Various Objects ; 
Hints on Photographing. 

The following is a specimen unfilled page as it will 
appear: 


COPYING. Page 1. 


| 
PERIODICAL. VOL. | PAGE, REMARKS. 


i 


| 
| 
| 


Then, having carefully looked through my week's AMATEUE 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, and finding any useíul 
article or hint, I immediately procure my reference book, turn 
to the title of the subject I wish to record, and make the 
necessary entry, so that at any future time І am enabled 
instantly to refer to the page of the periodical, and look up 
the article or hint required. 

It may be well, although perscnally I have not adopted this 
plan, to mark opposite each article or hint found in the 
periodical, in somewhat conspicuous figures, the number of the 
page on which the article or hint has been recorded in the 
reference book. This would then show at a glance the particular 
item had not been overlooked, and that the remaining matter 
was not likely to be wanted for future reference. 

Personallv, I keep my copies of THE A. P. AND P. N. abso- 
lutely intact, which has many obvious advantages. 

Of course, the reference book could be modified or revised to 
suit individual requirements, and my suggestions are merely to 
show the lines I consider to be the most advantageous and 
practical for the amateur to work upon. H. S. 
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7). д ø BRUSH DEVELOPMENT OF BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS. 


HE following method of 
| dealing with large bromide 
prints will not only appeal 
to many workers who may not 
possess the necessary large dishes, 
but will also be of use to those who 
wish the production of their en- 
largements in bromide to be under 
complete control, so that any por- 
ТИР поп may be strengthened, as the 

Y subject may demand. 

For the automatic production of 
bromide enlargements, I have experimented successfully 
with F. J. Mortimer’s method of simultaneous exposure and 
development, described in THE A. P. АХО P. N. for March 
8 and April 19. 

This process is one of the easiest for the production of 
straight enlargements, as the appearance of the image 
is regulated by the exposure. In the method I describe 
here, the ordinary plan of exposing the bromide paper 
dry is followed, and the correct exposure is ascertained in 
the usual manner, by preliminary test-strips. The develop- 
ment and fixing, etc., is then conducted by means of a 
large brush, or brushes, and no dishes at all are required. 
Needless to say, the method is more particularly adapted 
for large sizes, but does not offer many advantages for the 
worker in small sizes. 

The work is done upon a board large enough to accom- 
modate the biggest enlargement anticipated. A large 
drawing-board is admirable for the purpose. It must be 
perfectly smooth surfaced, and should be kept scrupulously 
clean at every stage. Dirt, in the nature of grit, would 
prove fatal. One side may be marked for developing 
only, and the other side for fixing. Both sides should be 
well scrubbed after use. The developing board may also 
be used as the base on which to pin the bromide paper 
when making the exposure ; this is frequently necessary if 
the print is a big one. Care should, of course, be taken to 
fix the board properly, so that it is truly vertical and hori- 
zontal when focussing the picture. i 

Procure half a dozen jam-jars or similar vessels, and into 
them place sufficient of the following solutions :— 


т. Water 4. Hypo. 
2. Developer. 5. Water. 
3 Water. 6. Hypo eliminator. 


No doubt any good developer will answer, but I prefer 
the “Imperial Single-Solution Metol-Hydroquinone,” °with 
two additional parts of water added, thus :— 


Metol: dicus ое a 50 gr. 
Sodium sulphite uero енна $00 gr. 
Sodium carbonate ................................. 500 gr. 
Hvdroquinone ........................ арава 40 рт. 
Potassium bromide ................................. 25 gr. 
W AEE c E 20 OZ. 


To one part add two parts of water. 

This developer can be used over again, and gives good 
black and white tones. I always use Wellington and Ward's 
bromide paper, as it allows so much latitude in treatment. 

For hypo eliminator I use Marion's Hypono. This is an 
excellent preparation, that does all that is claimed for 
it The user should realise its high state of concentra- 
tion, and follow the instructions exactly. 

Before setting to work I must admit my belief in a 
plain hypo bath, which, in my hands, has never produced 
a stain on gaslight or bromide paper. According to some 
workers, it thereby performs an impossible task! 
a paper and developer that tend towards extreme rapidity 
In working are used, it may be necessary to use an acid 
bath to arrest development: but, given a good paper and 
a good, clean-working developer, there is nothing to fear 
even with the brush method, let alone the ordinary method 


By P. Е. VISICK. 2 


Where ' 


Special to ‘‘ The A. P. and P. ЇЇ.” 


of employing dishes! А bowl of water will be required 
for the final washing, and seven brushes form the com- 
plete outfit. 

While fewer brushes could be used, it is best to get 
seven, as there will then be one for each stage. Imita- 
tion camel-hair mops are the most suitable, and they 
can be got from 2d. to 1s. each, according to size. A 
convenient size for general work can be got for 6d. ; and 
seven of these costing 3s. 6d. come out at considerably 
less than one large dish, be it metal, glass, or porcelain. 
Besides, with a supply of good brushes, one may go т 
for sizes that would require a set of miniature swimming 
baths and huge quantities of solution. 


Having made the exposure, get as much yellow light as 
wil be safe, and well wet the board with water from 
jar No. 1. Lay the paper face upwards upon it, and wet 
the coated side also. The developer is then applied, 
working the brush, until quite limp, down and across, 
when it will be seen that the enlargement develops quite 
evenly, owing to the dilute state of the developer. The 
developer should be applied as quickly as possible in the 
early stage, but there is no need to hurry the other pro- 
cesses. When the enlargement is fully developed the 
action will cease if the exposure has been timed correctly. 
It is then rinsed with the water in jar No. 3. 


If desirable, the surface of the board can be covered with 
white American cloth in the same manner as suggested by 
Mr. Mortimer in his method of working, or a large sheet of 
glass can also be used. This latter is, however, liable to 
breakage, but is otherwise ideal for the process, as it can 
be kept clean so easily. It might be possible for an enter- 
prising maker to put a large pulp or papier-maché slab on 
the market for this purpose. If this could be obtained with 
a ridge or channel at the lower end to catch any overflow 
of solution, there should be a big demand for such an 
article. 

It is generally best to work this process with the develop- 
ing board inclined at an angle, and with the lower end in 
the developing sink or with one corner in a dish, so that any 
liquid that runs down will not flow on to the floor or one's 
clothes. 

The print has now to be fixed in the same manner, 
brushing it at frequent intervals on both sides for about 
ten minutes, using a solution of hypo, 4 oz; water, 10 oz. At 
all stages except development, there is no need to keep 
the brushes on the move the whole time, providing they 
be well charged. 

Having fixed the print, it is rinsed with the water in 
jar No. 5, and then requires two minutes’ treatment with 
the eliminator, turning it during the operation. The 
eliminator should be liberally used, and all that remains 
is to wash the print with plenty of plain water from the 
bowl or bucket for ten minutes. The water should be 
changed twice. Five minutes is sufficient for ordinary 
work, but larger sizes, when treated with a brush, demand 
longer. 

In conclusion, I may add that the work can be done 
in less time than it takes to explain it, and that the secret 
of success lies in having the board free from dirt of any 
kind, the brushes well charged, the exposure correct, and 
the developer dilute. 


It is also obvious that the method opens up vast possi- 
bilities in the way of local development. The progress of 
development is kept well under control by the dilute con- 
dition of the developer, and the gradual growth of the image 
can be watched at ease. Any part can be retarded by mop- 
ping it with plain water, or accelerated by adding fresh 
developer continuously to one spot. The production of a 
large print in this manner has a fascination that must be 
experienced to be fully appreciated. 
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EXT to the importance of 

a wisely chosen Expo- 

sure comes the question 

of Developer. The beginner is 

often led to think, on seeing some fine slides on the screen, 

that there is some secret about development. But the only 

“ secret " there is consists in the knowledge which comes 

from experience in using any well-balanced formula. 1 have 

recently waded slowly. through some scores of articles by 

first-rate slide makers, who give their pet formule, to find, 

as one might expect, that one uses a little more bromide, 

another a little more pyro, and so on, with the same brand 
of lantern plates. 

Therefore, instead of giving innumerable formulz, I select 
typical examples advocated by workers of experience and 
skill. If any reader is finding that his own formula is not 
working quite satisfactorily, it might be as well to compare 
it with its nearest neighbour on the following list. 

DEVELOPERS. 

Pyro Soda.—(1) (A) Water 10 oz., potass. metabisulphite 
45 gr., pyro 45 gr. (B) Water 10 oz., soda carbonate 5 drm., 
potass. bromide 3 gr. Use equal parts of (A) and (B). 

(2) (А) Water 10 oz., potass. metabisulphite $ oz., pyro 1 oz. 
(B) Water то oz., soda sulphite 2 oz., soda carbonate 2 oz. 

Take 5 min. of (A), add т drm. of (B), and make up to 
I 02. with water. 

Pyro Acetone.—(1) (А) Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 2 drm., 
pyro 30 gr. (B) Water то oz., acetone 4 oz. Use equal parts 
(А) and (B). By increasing the proportion of (B) warmer 
tones may be obtained in considerable variation, ranging 
from warm black to reddish sepia. 

(2) (A) Water то oz., soda sulphite 4 oz., sulphuric acid 
20 min., pyro 3 oz. (B) Water 10 oz., acetone т oz. 

Take т drm. of (A), and add т oz. of (B). 

Pyro Ammonia.—Various tones: (A) Water то oz., potass. 
metabisulphite зо gr., pyro 30 gr. (B) Water 9 oz., ammonia 
(.880) 1 oz. (C) Water 2 oz., am. bromide 2 drm., am. car- 
bonate 2 drm. 

Black to warm black: Normal exposure; use j oz. (A), 4 
oz. (B), and ro min. (C). 

Brown: Three to four times’ normal exposure; use $ oz. 
(А), 4 oz. (B), and 30 to 4o min. (С). 

Warm brown to red: Four to ten times normal exposure; 
use 2 oz. (A), 4 oz. (B), and бо to 120 min. (С). 


Pyro Ammonia.—For warm tones,by то per cent. solutions . 
(А) Water 9 oz., potass. metabisulphite $ oz., руго 1 oz. (B) 
Water 21 0z., ammonia (.880) 1 oz. (C) Water 21 oz., potass. 
bromide 2 drm. Use warm-tone slides; give treble normal 
exposure, and develop with 45 min. of each of the three 
solutions (A), (B) and (C), made up with water to 2 oz. 

Pyro Ammonia.—Single solution, for warm tones: Water 
10 oz., soda sulphite т oz., am. bromide 20 gr., am. car- 
bonate 20 gr., ammonia (.880) 15 min., pyro 10 gr. 

Dry Pyro.—Warm blacks. Stock solution: (1) Water 10 


Q&Z., soda sulphite 3 drm., am. bromide 30 gr., am. car- . 


bonate 60 gr., caustic potash 60 gr. Take 1 oz., and add 2 
to 3 gr. dry pyro. 

(2) Water то oz., soda sulphite 3 oz., soda carbonate 
(crystals) 1 oz., potass. bromide 5 gr. Take 1 to 2 gr. of 


dry pyro, and add 1 oz. of above stock solution. 
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NO Y The Highways and Byways of Lantern Slide Mak 
| THE THIRD OF A SERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES. . 
g By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. 2 


Dry Pyro Caustic Potash.—For warm black: Water 20 oz, 
soda sulphite 3 oz., ammonium bromide 1 drm., ammonium 
carbonate 2 drm., caustic potash 2 drm, 

Take т oz. of this solution, and add 3 gr. of dry pvro,. stir 
with glass rod, and use at once. 


Pyro Potash.—(A) Water 9 oz., potass. metabisulphite 3 oz., 
pyro 1 02. (B) Water 6 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., potass. саг- 
bonate $ oz. 

Take 1 drm. (A), 1 drm. (B), and dilute to 1 oz. with water. 


Hydroquinone (Quinol).—Black tones: (A) Water то oz., 
soda sulphite 1 oz., citric acid or potass. metabisulphite 30 gr., 
potass. bromide 30 gr., quinol бо gr. (B) Water 10 oz., 
caustic soda 60 gr. Use equal parts of (A) and (B). 

Various tones: (A) Water то oz., soda sulphite $ oz., soda 
carbonate $ oz., quinol 8o gr. (B) Water 23 oz., potass. 
bromide 2 drm. 

Black tones : Normal exposure ; develop with (A) only. 

Warm black : Double normal exposure; use т oz. (А) plus 
2 min. (B). 

Brown: Six times’ normal exposure; use т oz. (A) plus © 
min. (B) 

Red-brown : Twelve times’ normal exposure; use т oz. (A) 
plus 12 min. (B). 

Red: Thirty times’ normal exposure; use 1 oz. (A) plus 
30 min. (B). ` 

Quinol.—aA three-solution for black and warm tones: (А) 
Water 10 oz., soda sulphite т oz., citric acid 30 gr., potass. 
bromide 20 gr., quinol 80 gr. (В) Water 10 02., caustic 
soda (or potash) 8o gr. (C) Water 2$ oz., am. bromide 2 drm. 

For p^ tones: Normal exposure; developer, $ oz. (A), 
4 oz. (B). 

For warm tones: Two to three times' normal exposure; 
developer, 2 oz. (А), 4 oz. (B), 1 oz. (C), 1 oz. water. 


Quinol Carbonate.—T wo-solution: (A) Water то oz., 
potass. metabisulphite j oz., quinol 2 drm. (B) Water 8 oz., 
soda carbonate (crystals) 2 oz. Use equal parts of (A) and (B). 


Qu:nol Carbonate.—Single solution: Water 18 oz., soda 
sulphite т oz., soda carbonate т oz., quinol 14 drm. 


Quinol Caustic Soda.—Single solution: Water 20 oz., 
soda sulphite 1 oz., caustic soda 1 drm., quinol 1} drm. 


Acid Diamidophenol.—(1) Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 3o 
gr., bisulphite lye 200 min., ammonium bromide 25 gr., 
diamidophenol 12 gr. Fix in (2) water 1o oz., hypo 23 oz., 
bisulphite lye 200 min. 

Amidol.—(1) Water то oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., potass. 
bromide то gr., amidol 4 drm. (2) Water 10 oz., soda sul- 
phite 3 oz., amidol 25 gr. 

Amidol (Dry).—Good for bright black and white results. 
Water то 02., soda sulphite 1 oz., potass. bromide то gr. 
Take 1 oz. of this solution, and add 1 to 3 gr. of dry amidol 
just before. Stir well with glass rod. 


HIS interesting and remarkably complete 


series of formulae for Lantern Slide 
Developers will be continued next week. 


Digitized by \ 
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HE present exhibi- 
T tion of Mr. John 
M. Whitehead’s 
| i work is in some re- 
The Royal Photographic spects in contrast with 
Society’s House, 35, 
Russell Square, W.C. held by the Royal 
| Photographic Society 
at its gallery in Russell Square. Not so adventurous or 
varied, not so modern, it is a notable exhibition, if only 
because of Mr. Whitehead’s perfect technique and the 
delicate sentiment by which it is tinged. It must be 
admitted that photographic skill of the precise order 
which dwells lovingly on little dainty things has not 
been the most marked characteristic of recent shows, 
and if any amateurs think there is a danger of forgetting 
the camera’s peculiar power in this direction, through 
the pursuit of bold effect, they should give a special 
welcome to the present exhibition as a means of show- 
ing that fine craftsmanship is not always a barrier to 
poetry. 

The show has a harmony due to a prevailing unity of 
motive, expressing a temperament deeply affected by 
the restfulness, sometimes merging into gentle melan- 
choly, that is to be found in Nature by those who are in 
accord with the mood. 

The sun does not shine too brilliantly, and the clouds 
are not too angry in this collection of prints, and the 
visitor in such surroundings is impressed by a sense of 
peace. Не will find plenty of testimony to Nature’s 
strength, but it 1s always restrained, and sometimes 
fringed by pretty detail, as in ‘‘ Early Summer," where 
the grandeur of a giant beech has veiled force amid the 
adornment of young foliage and the quiet gaiety of the 
soft light; or in ‘‘ Deep in the Woods ” (reproduced in 
ТнЕ A. Р. for November 8), where the mystery and 
gloom suggested by the masses of foliage are relieved in 
the foreground by a gleam of sunlight catching the tree 
trunks and sprays of leaves. 

Elsewhere are placid streams flowing through the twi- 
light, lonely hillsides and trees against the sky, with 
scarcely a breath stirring their branches. We seem to 
be strolling through the country with a contemplative 
poet, and if he ever shows us anything in the nature of 
a dramatic effect it is in the romantic forms and move- 
ment of the clouds as they give passage to a gleam 
which flashes on the water and throws the surroundings 
into indefiniteness. 

Such is ‘‘ The Mystic Hour " (reproduced in THE 
A. P. for August 30), wherein the windmill, by force of 
contrast, looms darkly over the landscape, which is 
itself lost in the shadows. In this work, however, much 
of the natural effect of sunset and twilight—the time of 
delicate tone and colour—is lost through extreme black- 
ness of printing (an unusual thing with Mr. Whitehead), 
and there may be a doubt whether the high light in the 
sky is to be taken for that of the sun or the moon. 


THE PICTORIAL WORK 2» 2 
2 o OF J. M. нитей 


Some critical Comments оп «Аг. Whitehead’s One-man Show at the 
Royal Photographic Society's House, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


other one-man shows 
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Also in '' Sic Transit Gloria Mundi ” (reproduced т 
THE A. P. for December 7, 1909), a similar doubt might 
arise from a similar cause И the title did not make the 
intention clear. While the sun is still above the horizon 
such darkness is not seen on land or sea, but this 1s, 
nevertheless, an impressive picture, with a poetical and 
decoratively conceived sky, the effect of which is aided 
by the solitary castle on the cliff, and by the well-ren- 
dered reflection on the curved line of surf. 

Near by one notices that remarkably clever work, 
““ The Silent Guide,” with the sign-post in its loneliness 
among the hills, like a sentient thing waiting to perform 
its office for the benefit of some belated traveller. Here 
the sentiment of solitude and mystery is very forcibly 
conveyed, and though the subject is apparently simple 
enough, the picture has the peculiar haunting quality 
that causes the memory to hold it more surely than most 
of its companions. Probably this is a sign that the 
subject has been keenly felt and truthfully rendered. 

Mr. Whitehead's strength is nowhere better illustrated 
than in hig skies. They have charm of form, move- 
ment, ligh? and soft, airy tones, and he has the not too 
common faculty of keeping in mind the aerial perspec- 
tive of the arc of heaven, treating it, so to speak, as an 
inverted landscape, with graduated tone fading into dis- 
tance, and producing the appearance of limitless space. 
This will be noticed particularly in ‘‘ Upward and 
Beyond.’ 

With all its poetry there is in Мг. Whitehead’s work 
so much precision and fastidious taste that one could 
almost wish to find a glaring blemish here and there to 
tell of the compelling impulse that cannot stop to think 
of details. So much nicety comes near to '' precious- 
ness.’ 

Take, for instance, the really charming ‘‘ On the 
Lakh Hills," where you can count the wild flowers and 
admire every sprig, yet the picture preserves its serenity. 
In other instances of the multiplication of detail there 1$ 
instruction to be gleaned from the exemplification of 
how consummate craftsmanship in the treatment of little 
things can be combined with unity of effect. For it is 
to be observed that Mr. Whitehead is generally very 
careful about his highest light, and that by preserving 
and emphasising it he can always direct attention to 
the effect of his picture as a whole, so avoiding the ''all- 
over-the-place ’’ appearance that results from promiscu- 
ously scattered high-lights. 

There are exceptions—especially to be noticed in the 
few flower subjects, which, so far as mere technique is 
concerned, are positively exquisite. The sheen of the 
honesty, the texture of the tulips, and the transparency 
and glitter of the glass vases would be difficult to 
surpass. 

But these flower-prints have no thought-out arrange- 
ment of light, no emphasis and corresponding simplifica- 
tion to give expressiveness and temperament and to 
aid composition. They are just flowers, beautifully 
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executed, with high lights above and below, as one 
might see and admire them in every-day reality without 
looking for the selective rendering of an artist. It may 
be said that it is a great achievement to present such 
gems of nature so nearly as they are, but the fact re- 
mains that the deftness which accomplishes it passes 
over the sentiment that flowers express and evoke. 


The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 


previous recent issues of THE A. P. AND Р. N.:—(1) Frank 
H. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, 


(s) C. Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. 


Boyes, (9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith 


Willis, (12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. 


November 22, 1910 


In a general way these pictures are of a delightful 
soft grey tone, which materially helps the distinguished 
and reposeful effect of the exhibition as а whole. One 
feels that there is no striving after effect, no audacious 
experiment, but only the careful and loving skill of a 
truthful worker whose only desire is to give actual ex- 
pression to what he has seen and felt. 
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Creighton Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) А. G. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James 
M'Kissack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) C. David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens. 


XXIV.—FRANK BOLTON. 


HE subject of these notes—like many others dealt 
with under the above title—commenced his photo- 
graphic career after being in the company, of other 


WAVE-WASH. By FRANK BOLTON. 


amateur photographers; but, unlike many, started with 
a hand camera, and has since turned to the half-plate 
stand camera as his most frequently used apparatus. 
Mr. Bolton likes to take time over the selection of his 
subjects, and prefers to compose them on a fairly large 
focussing screen. 

He is a fairly prolific worker, and takes full advan- 
tage of his environment to turn the effects in his own 
locality to good pictorial account. Не is, therefore, 
often to be found around the docks and harbour at Hull 
before the morning mists have been dispelled. When 
a certain effect appeals to him, he will visit the same spot 
repeatedly, until he gets the subject right. This 15 the 
ideal method of work for the pictorial photographer who 
is keen and can spare the time. As an example of this, 
his picture, `* The Westering Sun,’’ reproduced in THE 
A. P. AND Р. №. February т, 1910), was only obtained 
after Mr. Bolton had visited the spot every evening for 
three weeks until the desired effect was obtained. 

He thinks that in pictorial photography, sentiment 
and effect should be the chief essentials, and he believes 
in waiting upon Nature to give the opportunities 
needed. 

He has worked most of the printing processes, but 
has come to the conclusion that carbon is the best all- 
round medium for giving detail in the shadows—to- 
gether with permanency. Не does not use a light filter, 
but relies on the Imperial non-filter plate for obtaining 
colour-correct values. Most of his competition and ex- 
hibition work, however, is done in bromide. He is a 
keen member of the Hull Photographic Society, and is 
on the Council. He has a considerable record of prize- 
winning in competitions and exhibitions, and his pictures 
have been frequently reproduced in THE А. P. AND P. М. 

He believes most whole-heartedly in a bright future 
for pictorial photography, and hopes that present- 
day photographers will continue to strive for the uplift- 
ing of what he considers to be one of the most interesting 
and fascinating of hobbies. 
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Dll all 


By FRANK SOLTON. 


ІМРКЕ- SION. 


A DESERTED DOCKSIDE—A CHRISTMAS DAY 


(See article on р. 506.) 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Ву RUDOLPH Ронккоор. 


52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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By Куро: РН DuHSKOOP. 
From the Dührkoop One-man Show now open at" Ihe A. P. Little Gallery," 52, ере Acre, W 4. 
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By A. Kerry DANNATT. 


HOMEWARDS. 
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in Class 7 of the Lhornton-Lickard Cash Prise Com petition. 


Prise оу Ls 


Awarded a 


November 22, 
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A TRIPOD TOP FOR STEREOSCOPIC PHOTO- 


GRAPHY WITH AN ORDINARY CAMERA. 


HE accompanying sketch shows an 
easily constructed tripod top, suit- 
able for use with an ordinary quarter- 
plate camera. With such an appliance, 
either single or stereoscopic photographs 
may be taken at will, without one's outfit 
being burdened with апу additional 
apparatus. The tripod top, as sketched, 
though adapted to the writer's require- 
ments, might need some slight modifica- 
tion to suit a particular camera ; but so 
long as the main features are retained, the 
design will be found thoroughly satisfac- 
tory. 
The construction of this handy piece of 
apparatus is simple in the extreme. АП 


ч. И А A! < b 


that is required is a piece of wood $ in. 
thick and about 5 ins. square, and some 
pieces of brass rod. The wood is cut to 
shape with a fret-saw. The projections, 
А А, to which the tripod legs are 
attached, are pieces of 3-16ths in. brass 
rod, tapered slightly at the projections, 
and driven into holes at the positions in- 
dicated. 


It will be observed that instead of a 
round hole for the tripod screw, a slot is 
provided. This slot is about 234 ins. long, 
and of sufficient breadth to just allow of 
the free movement of the tripod screw. 
When it is desired to take a pair of stereo- 
scopic photographs, the tripod screw is 
loosened slightly, and the camera slid to 
the extreme left for the one picture, and 
to the extreme right for the other picture, 
thus giving the necessary separation of 
about 24 ins. between the two pictures. 

To ensure that the camera is moved in 
the same plane, the lines B B1 are marked 
on the tripod top at right angles to the 
slot, and in the two positions of the 
camera the left and right hand edges re- 
spectively of the baseboard are brought 
parallel to these lines. 

T. S. A. 


A New Series of Practica! Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of '* The A. P. & P, М, 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


" are invitea for this таре, 
Articles should be 


REVOLVING STAND AND INCANDESCENT 
ATTACHMENT FOR GASLIGHT PRINTING. 


O hold a printing frame up to the gas- 

light from twenty seconds to ten 
minutes, according to the density of the 
negative, or the warmth of colour required 
by the subsequent development of gaslight 
cards and papers, becomes rather more 
than a pleasant strain on the physique, 
and tries the most urbane and genial of 
dispositions. The following is a working 
description of an article which supplies 
some of the amateur’s long-felt wants, as 
far as gaslight printing is concerned. We 
want to get prints through quickly, we 
want to work with certainty, we want to 
expose more than one print at a time, and 
we want the minimum of trouble with the 
maximum of success. 

Procure from a timber merchant or 
carpenter a round piece of deal or other 
wood you may fancy, 4 in. thick and 36 in. 
diameter, with a hole bored in the centre 
2 in. across. Also another piece of the 
same wood 18 in. in diameter and 1 in. 
thick, and this, too, bored in the centre. 

Next procure a brass tube that will fit 
the two holes easily, but not loosely, 
flange it at the bottom, drill four holes, 
and screw it underneath the smaller 
circle of wood (fig. 2). Have several 
grooves made in the larger circle to within 
3 in. of the centre to take wood slides. 


The latter must be made to fit flush and 
to move smoothly and easily within the 
grooves. On either side of each groove 
screw some straight stiff strips of brass 
$ in. wide, with countersunk holes drilled 
4 in. from the edge to hold the slides 
securely down and in position, and to pre- 
vent them tilting (fig. 1). 

Procure a length of brass tubing and fit 
an angle joint, with another tube to come 
just above the centre one, and fit an attach- 
ment for an incandescent gas burner. 
With staples or brass strips properly 
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shaped and drilled, securely fasten this 
to the underpart of the stand (fig. 2). The 
larger disc will fit over the centre brass 
tube, and will easily revolve. To the 
lower part of stand shape and fit four 
blocks for feet, 14 in. square and 2 in. 
deep, boring them and attaching them 
with ordinary wire screws. 

For carriers to hold the printing frames, 
take pieces of wood 14 in. wide, 8 in. thick, 
and 7 in long. Chamfer the lower ends, 
as shown in A (fig. 4), so that they will 
slightly tilt back, as seen by B. Now 
make a cross-piece A (fig. 3) the length of 
printing frame used, and to either end 
screw two metal clips, bent round so that 
the frame can be slipped in. Screw this 
cross-piece from the back, at right angles 
to the upright B (fig. 3). About 14 in. 
from the bottom of this, screw a block to 
form a rest for the printing frame, and to 
raise it sufficiently high to catch the light 
evenly. Fix the carrier thus made with a 
brass hinge to the slides in the groove. 
After making carriers for all the slides, 
the stand is complete. 

A frosted glass globe should be used 
for the burner to diffuse the light. At the 
sides of the brass strips should be scored 
and marked the number of inches from 
the centre tube, so that the distance from 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3. 
light for the correct exposure of 


the 
any negative шау be noted. Having 
decided what exposure is required, place 
the frames in the carrier, and slide them 
the requisite distance from the burner. 
The stand can be revolved for the removal 
of the frames, as each exposure is com- 
pleted, without the necessity of reaching 
over the light. This may be turned high 
or low, to suit requirements or your own 
convenience, whilst removing prints from 
frames and inserting others. The gas, of 
course, is supplied from an ordinary jet 
by means of the usual rubber tubing. 
When not in use, the uprights, with the 
carriers, will fold inwards. The incan- 
descent burner, with the globe, may be 
removed and safely shelved until again re- 
quired, and the stand reared at the back 
of the cupboard or workroom, the whole, 
when not in use, taking up very little 
room compared to the great convenience 
it has provided. J. М. J. 


HOME-MADE CUPBOARD FOR THE 
DARK-ROOM., 


AKE a large wooden box, such as a 

sugar-box from the grocer, or a wine- 
case from the wine merchant, remove the 
lid, and lay it on its side on a table 
о: on another large case. Smooth it 
inside and out with rough glass-paper, and 
then varnish it. The two small shelves, 
т and 2, are made with two Hudson’s 
soap-boxes, with the lids removed, lying 
on the side, one on top of the other, also 
varnished. The shelves, thus made, give 
an open space, on the left, for bottles, 
lamp, etc. By screwing two dresser- 
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the bath-room. 


other soap boxes. 


hooks each side of the case, a small cur- 
tain can be easily drawn across the whole, 
when not used, which gives a tidy look, 
especially if the dark-room happens to be 


If the table on which the box stands is 
large, it affords sufficient room to work 
on, thus placing all one needs before one. 
Of course, the box can be much larger, 
and more shelves can be made, by adding 


The little chest of drawers, shown on 
top, is not home-made ; but, when procur- 
able, it is found to be useful for storing 
P.O.P., plates, etc. 


November 22, 1:910. 
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А SEPTENARY REVIEW. 


T had all been said before, of course, but no one was a penny 

the worse for hearing it said again, and this time the sub- 
ject had an original cast. It was ‘ Pictorial Photography To- 
day as Compared with Seven Years Ago "—why seven years and 
not six or eight was not explained. Only three or four 
speakers took part in it, but the proceedings at the last ordinary 
meeting of the Royal Photographic Society lasted for an hour 
and a half, and gave great satisfaction to all concerned. 

First there was Mr. E. T. Holding. Mr. Holding had fortified 
himself by looking up the illustrations in the exhibition cata- 
logues for the last seven years. Mr. Lambert had been poring 
over successive issues of the Photogram, and Mr. Е. C. Tilney 
had been evolving memories of twice-seven years from his own 
inner consciousness. Аз a result of that study of the catalogues, 
Mr. Holding was of opinion that some of the works exhibited 
seven years ago could not be improved upon. At that time they 
had Hollyer's portraits, Thomas Wright's winter scenes, Percy 
Lewis’s Venetians, Mortimer's “ Majestic Mane." If they looked 
only at these supreme examples, they might imagine that 
photography had not advanced, for these touched high-water 
mark. Nevertheless, though the central figures had not, perhaps, 
moved much, there had been a general levelling up of the total 
output. 

Many things accounted for this. The improvement in 
apparatus made it possible to tackle subjects hitherto out of 
the question; the reflex camera had come upon the scene; 
good lenses had cheapened ; plates had become faster, or at any 
rate more certain; one or two popular printing methods had 
made their appearance; methods of mounting had grown more 
tasteful—Mr. Holding dated his pictorial birth from the finely 
mounted exhibitions of Holland Day and Coburn. Аз to the 
pigmenting processes, the proof of the pudding was in the 
eating. That was not, he was careful to add, an original ob- 
servation. The danger was that, because one clever man could 
produce beautiful things in a process which was not photo- 
graphic at all, but which had been superimposed upon photo- 
graphy, Tom, Dick and Harry should think thev could do 
likewise. He was insistent upon the necessity of а distinct 
“ call" before forsaking the. plain, even fields of pure photo- 
graphy for a work which required artistic taste and manipula- 
tive skill. Thus Mr. Holding. 

Then came Mr. F. C. Lambert, who thought that if the top 
men had not conspicuously advanced, the general average was 
higher. He deplored the strange desire on the part of so many 
men to hit the public in the eye, so to speak. (“То whom 
should we appeal if not to the public?" interpolated Mr. 
Tilney. “ The public is our ultimate objective.") Mr. Lam- 
bert explained that there were two publics—the million who 
craved for the sensational and the dozen who were more dis- 
criminative. Instead of studying Nature, photographers studied 
photographers. ‘lhey were the victims of fashion. The story 
of seven years was the story of succeeding crazes. They had 
the birch and bracken period, the period of the mud flats, of the 
open door, of the face at the window, and so on. He suggested 
they would do better work if they made pictures for, their own 
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home circle, and let the fond ambition go. With regard to 
apparatus and materials, he did not think it an unmixed advan- 
tage to have a rain of printing papers. In another seven years, 
or perhaps seventy, the fifty or so middling papers of to-day 
might have resolved themselves into two or three first-class 
ones. In conclusion, he rather abused the oil ргосезз— ог the 
processists. 

Mr. F. C. Tilney arose as the champion of pigmenting. He 
admitted that a great deal of discredit had been thrown upon 
the pigmenting processes through their adoption by a great 
number of people not sufficiently master of them or of their 
own intentions. Nevertheless, it was unfair to hurl abuse at a 
process because only a few could turn it to good account. Не 
put forward the dictum that in pure photography the highest 
level was not on a pinnacle but on a plateau. In the other 
graphic arts you could go higher and higher until you seemed 
to be a speck in the blue. Nobody had yet achieved all that 
could be achieved in the way of painting. But in pure photo- 
graphy he thought this had been done, and it was only when 
you added to photography something more plastic, like oil- 
printing, that you could go higher. Here he read a letter from 
an important photographer in Paris, who said, in curious but 
expressive English, “ The oil prints have an opportunity of 
exercising on me in the long run an interest getting more and 
more intense. One does not get tired of looking on them, and 
they do not exercise upon the brain that impression of fatigue 
which occurs in the mechanical processes." The same writer 
prophesied that in a few years oil prints would be as classical 
as carbon or platinotype. If there were exhibition oils which 
had better not be there, continued Mr. Tilney, it only argued 
that there should have been a much more rigorous selection. 
Asked the period at which he placed the “ plateau ? in photo- 
graphic development, he said that it was after the time of 
Robinson’s combined negative prints, when pictorial photo- 
graphy rushed up to a considerable height. 

Мг. Е. С. Boyes spoke as а new-comer. For some twenty 
years before taking up photography his artistic ideas had spent 
themselves in choral music, and he found himself insensibly 
applying a musical standard to photography, looking for a 
similar expression, harmony and infinite gradation. He was 
most disappointed in gradation. So many pictures were merely 
a reiteration of two or three notes—the high light, the half 
tone, and one dark one. He, too, criticised the results in oil. 
In most that he had seen, if the landscape were blocked out, the 
sky would not be recognisable as sky. Moreover, he saw at 
every exhibition some physical impossibilities, as absurd as that 
work of a painter in which a star appeared inside the half circle 
of the crescent moon. 

Mr. W. B. Ferguson, who was in the chair, summed up the 
discussion briefly, and asked whether, if the oil pigmenting pro- 
cess were only to be trusted to men who had artistic feeling and 
skill in manipulation, it would not be better for such men to 
refrain from being anchored down by a photographic process at 
all. 

Mr. Tilney: ©“ Hear, hear." 
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The Ealing Photographic Society’s annual exhibition of mem- 
bers’ work, to be held in April, 1911, is wisely divided into 
two general classes—one for oil, bromoil, and gum prints, and 
the other for “ straight " prints. 

Illingworth's Monthly Competitions.—The results in the Octo- 
ber competition for prints on Illingworth papers are as follow: 
Open Class (prize Z1 1s.): Мг. Е. Ingham, s, Withington Road, 


Brooks Bar, Manchester; “ Portrait of a Child”; print on 
“ Zelvo " bromide paper. Novice Class (prize Zr 15.): Mr. 
H. С. Chandler, Church Road, Helston, Hounslow; “ A Wood- 
land Scene"; print on *'Slogas" paper. Junior Class (prize 
£1 1s.): Miss M. Reid, 28, Windsor Road, Dundee; “ Scene in 
а Hayfield "; print on “ Slogas °’ paper. Messrs. Illingworth 
inform us that this last prize-winner is only thirteen years old, 
and her success is very creditable indeed to her. 
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“NYTE-LYTE” COMPETITION. 


A. Н. MacLucas, 29, Parnell Road, Trinity, Edinburgh. Con- 
solation prizes to the following: Harding H. Tomkins, 492, Lea 
Bridge Road, Leyton, N.E.; Thomas Bletcher, 14, Worthington 
Street, Old Trafford, Manchester; C. Bertram Woodley, Rock 
Howe, Eskdale, Cumberland; R. Francis, 4, Rockliffe Avenue, 
Bath; Wm. Lockey, Routledge’s Buildings, Barrington, Bedling- 
ton; H. Smith, 92, Aubrey Road, Small Heath, Birmingham ; 
J. T. McLean, Creebridge, Newton-Stewart, N.B.; Miss K. Cun- 
liffe, Northwood Hall, Middlesex; Clarence Ponting, Hill Crest, 
Great Missenden; and V. Jobling, Wolferton, Carshalton. 
Architecture: 1st prize (42 2s.), Margaret McLauchlan, 9, Mel- 
ville Crescent, Edinburgh; 2nd prize (£1 1s.), Alfred Roffey, 
586, Coventry Road, Birmingham; 3rd prize (10s. 6d.), J. W. 
Johnson, Stamford Road, Kettering; 4th prize (55.), E. S. 
Maples, Hopton, Mirfield. Consolation prizes to the following : 
Sam Grimshaw, 31, Romney Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancs. ; 
Mary Bostock Hill, Oakdale, Edgbaston, Birmingham; Rev. J. 
Cartwright, Tenterden, Kent; J. E. Ruxton, 1, Brentwood 
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p connection with the introduction of their new paper, “ Nyte- 

Lyte,” Messrs. Marion and Co. inaugurated a competition for 
the best prints made on sample pieces of “ Nyte-Lyte " paper. 
There were three classes: landscape, portrait and architecture. 
Four cash prizes, and ten consolation prizes taking the form of 
оло Speed-Testing Printing Frame were awarded in each 
class. 

The awards are as follows :—Zandscape: 1st prize (£2 25.), Н. 
Warner, 80, Netherwood Road, W. ; 2nd prize (Z1 1$.), Е. К. M. 
Spencer, Dalton Road, Barrow-in-Furness; 3rd prize, (10s. 6d.), 
W. C. Crofts, 22, Suffolk Parade, Cheltenham ; 4th prize (5s.), 
W. Duxbury, 7, Queen's Place, Gawthorpe, Blackburn. Con- 
solation prizes to the following: John Chapman, 99, Cyprus 
Street, Stretford, Manchester ; John Henderson, 66, Walter Street, 
Jarrow-on-Tyne; Н. J. Blane, 67, Minard Road, Catford, S.E. ; 
S. Stevens, 68, Clipston Road, Alum Rock, Birmingham ; C. H. 
Joy, 11, Hextol Terrace, Hexham; W. B. Crump, 4, Marl- 
borough Avenue, Halifax; E. Henshall, 120, Loughborough 


Road, Nottingham; Clarence Ponting, Hill Crest, Gt. Missen- 
den; E. S. Maples, Hopton, Mirfield ; and Col. Milton Henn, 
Castle Troy, Limerick. Portrait: Ist prize (£2 2s.), T. C. Bey- 
Newbury; 2nd prize (Дт 15.), J. B. Collins, 
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Society for Newcastle. 

In a recent issue reference was made to the 
excellent organisation locally known а the 
Heaton and District Camera Club, when I sug- 
gested that the alteration of its name to the 
Newcastle Camera Club would materially 
broaden its sphere of influence. Curious to re- 
late, that about the same time another writer of 
local notes in Newcastle gives a similar hint. 
** This heading of mine," says he, “will pro- 
bably cause a start of surprise because a wish 
has long been expressed that Newcastle should 
have a society of its own. As a matter of fact 
it does possess one of the most flourishing clubs 
in the Federation, but as the name Newcastle 
does not enter into its title, many workers refuse 
$0 recognise tt. It is a pity, because the club 
to which I refer—the Heaton and District Camera 
Club—is in many ways admirably adapted to fill 
the bill, and I counsel those who wish to become 
members of a society in Newcastle to join and 
Strengthen this club in preference to forming 
another society." I am now glad to hear from 
the secretary that there is а large influx of new 
members during the last two or three weeks, 
which goes to show Newcastle has not lost its 
old-time enthusiasm. The Heaton Society would 
be well advised to adopt the view of an outside 
critic, and rename the society on broader lines. 
The prestige of the title of Newcastle is worth 
something in the photographic world. 
Midlothian Photographic. 

In “А Talk on Photographic Art” with the 
members of the Midlothian Photographic Associa- 
tion, on a recent Thursday, Mr. Alex. Suther- 
land, speaking of the preference shown in this 
country by photographers for pictures in quiet, 
dark tones, the lecturer said this was probably a 
reflection of our own climatic conditions. Ве. 
garding the light and shade of a picture, harsh 
contrasts must be avoided. The use of an object 
in the foreground to help the distance might 
obviate the abrupt cutting off of parts of a pic- 
ture. In pictures suggesting idea, the objects 
are suppressed and indistinct to a certain extent, 
the subject being no longer made up of objects, 
it having passed to the idea they and the rest of 
the picture suggest. 


Hints or After-treatrent of Negatives. 

Some very useful hints were given to the mem- 
bers of the Catford and Forest Hill Photo- 
graphic Society by Mr. Curtis, when demon- 
strating the after-treatment of negatives. I quote 
one or two. For blocking out spots or pinholes, 
the lecturer advised a set of needles with their 
Points removed on an oilstone, whereby опе 
could be chosen of almost any size, Е а 
touch of spotting medium to be applied to “fit” 
When a negative is badly 
line should be 


the defect as it were. 
scratched, he remarked that the 
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Bristol. 
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broken up with dots again and again, on both 
negative and print if need be, instead of attempt- 
ing to remove it by means of a line made with a 
brush, seldom а satisfactory method. With 
regard to retouching medium, he advised that it 
be applied all over the negative to prevent un- 
суеп printing, through greater transparency 
where the varnish is applied, a characteristic of 
some varnishes upon the market. 


A Holiday on the Broads. 
At a recent mecting of the Warrington Photo- 
graphic Society, Mr. Е. Mahler recently de- 


. lighted the members with his pithy account of 


two charming holidays he had spent on the 
Norfolk Broads. Mr. Mahler's experience may 
be of use to others contemplating a visit to this 
charming home of pictures. A yacht, says he, 
may be chartered for a fortnight's voyage for 
420, which, divided amongst a party of seven or 
eight chums, is a small item indeed. Starting at 
Wroxham, they explored the Bure, the Wensum, 
the Waveney, and their tributaries, a glorious 
sail of some 25o miles amongst ever-changing 
pictures of water, reeds, woods, and quaint 
villages. Аза rest cure the holiday is ideal, and 
to the camerist a paradise. 


Torbay Camera Club. 

Members of the Torbay Camera Club met at 
Wellswood Hall, Torquay, by invitation of Mrs. 
Marillier, and a pleasant time was spent with 
the R.P.S. lantern lecture of “ Picturesque 
Devon." The society’s prize of £3 value was won 
by Miss Marillier, whose prints have obtained 
the highest number of marks during the past 
year. 

The Leicester President’s Show. 

On a recent Wednesday, Mr. W. T. Mason, 
the genial president of the Leicester Photo- 
graphic Society, opened his one-man show at the 
club, which formed а ve fine collection of 
pictures. Some time ago Mr. Mason specialised 
in delicate subjects of grey tones, later he went 
in for carbon studies, and latterly has developed 
his work on stronger and broader lines, whilst 
figure studies have also received some attention. 


A Flat Optical Lantern. 

Mr. Hesketh showed the Derby Photographic 
Society a new optical lantern, which is very port- 
able and useful. It folds quite flat, and will go 
into an ordinary despatch case. The Thornton- 
Pickard Company are gaining quite a renown for 
useful novelties. 

Photographic Society of Ireland. 

Mr. T. W. Murphy recently gave the first of a 
series of instruction nights for beginners and 
junior workers in the Photographic Society of 
Ireland. His subject was the old problem of 
exposure, dealing at length with the various in- 
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fluences that affect exposure, and how correctly- 
exposed plates may be secured, the first essential 
in the production of camera pictures. 


East Anglian Slides at Norwich. 

Mr. Edward Peake presided at the last meet- 
ing of the Norwich Photographic Society, when 
the programme included a first exhibition of 
slides, contributed by the East Anglian Federa- 
tion of Societies, which included a number of 
very fine natural history slides in colour. The 
usual order of procedure was somewhat varied, 
for I hear the president ofhciated at the lantern. 
It is, however, a sign of progress to note that 
three new members were elected. 


A Tribute to the Dutch. 

In his lecture to the Leicester Photographic 
Society, Mr. T. Hen Cox, on the subject of 
a Dutch fishing village, emphasised the fact 
that only continued vigilance in regard to its 
dykes stood between Holland and being wiped 
off the map of Europe by inroads of the sea. 
It was only due to the patience and uei de: 
the Dutch people that па галу wastes had been 
turned into profitable agricultural lands. Inci- 
dentally he also mentioned the debt the world 
of art owed to the Dutch painters of the six- 
teenth to eighteenth centuries. 


Flower Photography at Sheffield. 

Mr. E. Seymour explained some of his interest- 
ing experiments with artificial light in 
“ photography of flowers" to the Shefheld 
Photographic Society. Dealing with the subject 
in his inimitable manner, he showed how 
went to work to photograph still-life subjects, 
and he exhibited a number of prints taken by 
means of an ingenious contrivance of his own 
invention. A hammer and a few nails are 
always amongst Mr. Seymour’s accessories, and 
if he directs attention to a dewdrop on one of 
his charming fruit studies, meekly suggest to 
him that possibly it may be the head of a nail. 


The Fate of Some Record Prints. 

One of the dangers of Record and Survey work 
has just come to light at Ealing. Members of 
that society, some six or seven years ago, made 
and presented a collection of record prints to 
the Town Council for the benefit of the public 
and posterity, and it is said that £50 was voted 
to provide a suitable resting-place for the photo- 
graphs. That resting-place is three parcels 
wrapped up and stored rae fe out of reach and 
out of sight of any but the few people who knew 
of their existence. It would not under such con- 
ditions take many more years for them to be 
entirely forgotten, and then what value are they 
either to the public or posterity? If the facts 
are as stated, immediate enquiry and remedy 
should be initiated. 
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Under this head ng ет; fiom readers on 
various topics will be published every week. П 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will not бе responsible for opinions expressed бу 
correspondents. 


THE AFFILIATION PRINT COMPETITION. 


SiR,—I should like to call the attention of the secretaries and 
members of the various affiliated societies to the annual print 
competition, the entries for which close on the 3oth inst. Any 
member may submit not more than three prints of any subject, 
by any process, but not exceeding 19 in. by 14 in. in size 
(including the mount). Three or four handsome plaques are 
awarded by the Affiliation board of judges, and some fifty or 
sixty prints are afterwards selected for circulation amongst the 
societies. Previous to being put into circulation, however, they 
will form a house exhibition at the R. P. S. in February and 
March next. 

Three certificates are also awarded to the three societies whose 
members average the highest number of marks for their prints. 

I ask for the help of all those interested in the Affiliation 
towards a record entry for the competition.—Yours truly, 

К. C. Boyes, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


THE BETWEEN-LENS SHUTTER v. THE 
FOCAL-PLANE SHUTTER. 


Sig,—Upon reading my letter several weeks after it was 
written, I am bound to admit I might have been a little more 
courteous, and not used such strong terms, well knowing the 
difficulty of being exact in popular language, and writing as I 
was under a nom de plume. 

To keep this letter within reasonable limits, I propose to 
confine myself, as far as possible, to the specific points raised 
in my letter. It may be well, in order to clear the ground, to 
state that I have done more than a little work in experimental 
physics, extending over many years. I previously had sound 
training, and am familiar with the term “ efficiency " used in 
its technical sense. As defined by Mr. Potter, and used by 
me in this correspondence, it stands for efficiency. 

Further, I wish to say I refrained from commenting upon the 
efficiency of the multi-speed shutter because I was unable to 
do so from personal knowledge. In referring to the focal-plane 
shutter being more efficient than any other, I said “ with the 
possible exception of the multi-speed shutter," and frankly ad- 
mitted I was without experience of it. Until I have thoroughly 
examined and tested this shutter, I intend to keep an open mind. 
Not less than Mr. Potter do I deprecate the nonsense spoken 
and written, but regret most of all that it should be repeated 
by many who ought to know better. 

That my contention in paragraph three should be disputed 
is surprising, particularly as the result of an experiment. Mine 
were made years ago, but others I have just made, for Mr. 
Potter's satisfaction, support my contention. Perhaps the 
statement of Sir William Abney that “ With a shutter close to 
the diaphragm, and between the lenses, the whole field is open 
during the whole time in which any light passes . . . all the 
plate must thus receive equal exposure so far as the shutter is 
concerned " will induce him to experiment further. Remarks 
with regard to graded screens may not be comparable, but re- 
marks in the articles referred to certainly are. In these articles 
it is pointed out that the illumination of the plate is unaffected 
by the shape or disposition of the opening at the diaphragm. 

Turning now to focal-plane shutters, Mr. Potter must think 
me very innocent to accept the markings of any shutter without 
testing it, particularly as they are notoriously inaccurate. Of 
the focal-plane shutters I have tested, few gave a speed which 
would represent 1-700th of a second had the blind been actually 
in the focal-plane, and some not two-thirds of that speed. 

Unlike a diaphragm shutter, a focal-plane shutter cannot be 
accurately tested without the lens and camera, or at least the 
dark slides, used with it, its efficiency being influenced by so 
many conditions—principally, the distance of the shutter from 
the plate, the distance of the lens from the plate and its aper- 
ture, if the lens is central to the plate or the rising front used, 
the width of the slit and which way of the plate it travels, and 
the thickness of the edges of the slit—particularly when one is 
thickened and grooved as in some self-capping shutters. The 
influence of these factors becomes greater as the slit is reduced 
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in width, and at full opening is inappreciable. This is instanced 
in the shutter referred to by Mr. Potter having an efficiency 
of 97 per cent. at full opening and only 43 per cent. with the 
smallest slit. Under certain conditions one can understand 
an efficiency of only 43 per cent. with the smallest slit, but under 
more favourable conditions it would certainly be greater. Mr. 
Potter does not give the opinion of the N.P.L. upon the shutter's 
efficiency, or say if such an indifferent performance would 
qualify for a certificate. 

Mr. Potter is in error in attributing any material loss of light 
to the “© pencils from the top and bottom of the lens being 
cut through by the blind," even with “а slit smaller than the 
aperture of the lens." This can be proved by exposing and 
developing two plates under the same conditions, except that in 
one case the exposure is made with an aperture in the middle 
of the lens, and the other with a similar aperture at the top 
or bottom of the lens, as far as possible from the middle, but 
near the diaphragm, and so that there is a clear view through it 
from any corner of the plate. 

I am entirely in agreement with Max Kirdof's statement that 
“ focal-plane shutters work with much less loss of light than 
others, although in the case of a narrow slit the loss may be 
very considerable." I am prepared to go further and say that 
under adverse conditions it doubtless is considerable. In further 
quoting Max Kirdof, quite another matter is introduced by Mr. 
Potter, viz., speed-efhciency. Is it possible he has made the 
same mistake in quoting from the N.P.L. report? 

In conclusion, I may say I have no axe to grind and no 
theories to uphold, but am still of opinion that, compared at the 
higher speeds, the focal-plane shutter is more efficient than any 
other, and at really high speeds it stands alone, because no other 
commercial shutter gives such speeds. That it has bad features 
cannot be disputed. The shutter I cannot at present discuss is, 
of course, excluded from the above comparison.—Yours truly, 

WET PLATE. 


The Camera Club.—On November 24th, Mr. C. Phillips, 
F.R.S.E., will lecture on ‘‘ X-Rays in Theory and Practice.” 
The club dinner will be held on Tuesday, December 6th, at the 
Gaiety Restaurant, Strand. 


A One-Man Show of the pictorial work of Mr. J. Craig Annan 
will be held in the rooms of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Amateur Photographic Association, 180, West Regent Street, 
Glasgow, from November 21 to December 5. 


Scottish Readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are reminded that 
the closing date for entries in the eighth annual Scottish National 
Photographic Salon is December 7. All communications and 
applications for entry forms should be made to Mr. W. H. 
Wilson, 139, Cartvale Road, Langside, Glasgow. 


Oil and Bromoil Workers should write Messrs. Griffin, of 
Kingsway, London, W.C., for a copy of their latest list of papers, 
pigments, and materials for both processes. This list has been 
greatly increased in size, and contains full particulars of every- 
thing of use to workers in these processes. А copy will be sent 
free on application. 


An error appeared in the issue of THE А. P. AND P. N. for 
July 19. The reproduction, “А Portrait," was wrongly attri- 
buted to Mr. H. Mortimer-Lamb, of Montreal, Canada—the 
author being Mr. Sidney Carter, also of Montreal. The error 
has only just been pointed out to us, and we hasten to put the 
matter right. 


More Kodak Dividends.— Directors of the Eastman Kodak 
Company of New Jersey have declared an extra dividend of 2j 
per cent. upon the Common stock, payable on January 2 to 
stockholders of record on November 3o, 1910. This is in addi- 
tion to the usual quarterly dividends payable on January 2, 1911. 


Films from Fermoy Lost in Post.—A label bearing a penny 
stamp and the postmark, “ Fermoy, 8.15 p.m., Oct. 29, 1910," 
has been received by Messrs. Houghtons. The label is marked 
“ £200 Ensign Film Competition," but the Dead Letter Office 
of the G.P.O. report that it has apparently become detached 
from a post package. Any competitor who sent an entry for 
the Ensign £200 Competition on October 29 should write at 
once to Messrs. Houghton, Ltd., 88/89, High Holbom, WC. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


‘lection of queries from our 
general 


correspondents of 


interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to bv 
post, but each query musi be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written Full name and address must be 


sent in everv case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor 


=» 


Plate Speeds. . 
Can you help me to understand the relative 
speeds in the Н. and D., Wynne, and 
Watkins systems? M. B. W. 
We are not at all surprised at your 

inability to reconcile the various equiva- 

lent numbers, as there has been endless 
and needless confusion, due to various 
methods of estimating the equivalents. 

You may take it that the best ways are 

those given in a leaflet issued by Wratten 

and Wainwright three or four years ago. 

Briefly (1) the "inertia ” is ascertained 

bv the H. and D. system. (2) Divide 34 

by the inertia, and the actinograph or 

H. and D. number is ascertained. (3i 

Divide so by the inertia, and the Watkins 

number is found. (4) Take the square 

root of the Watkins number and multiply 
this by 6.4. This gives the Wynne num- 
ber. To this we may add, (7) Multiply 
the H. and D. number by 1.47; which 
gives us the Watkins number. (8) Take 
the square root of the H. and D. number 
and multiply it by .776, and get the 

Wynne number. 

Ozobrvme. 

Can you give (1) Formula for ozobrome sen- 
sitising solutions? (2) Instructions for pre- 


paring transfer paper? (3) Principles оп 


n h ocess is based ? 
which the proce A. P. (Herne Hill). 


The ozobrome solution is patented, and 
must be obtained from the company от 
its agents, who will supply gratis a full 
descriptive pamphlet (address—Ozobrome 
Co., 122, Allcroft Road, Kentish Town, 
N.W.) For transfer papers one may use 
those manufactured for the ordinary 
carbon process (see “ A. P." Library, 
No. 8, `“ Carbon Printing "). No. 20 of 
the same series, “ Ozotype,” also contains 
much useful information about that closely 
related process. Price rs. 2d. each post 
free. 


Colouring Zine | | 
Can you give formula for colouring zinc a 
brown bronze? H. M. (Buxton). 
Although your query does not at first 

glance seem to have any direct connection 

with photography, yet we have unearthed 
the following formule which may interest 
others as well as yourself having zinc 

fittings which they wish to darken т 

colour. (1) Apply a dilute solution of 

copper sulphate, (2) or a similar solution 

of silver nitrate. (3) Brush over with a 

solution of platinum bichloride rendered 

very slightly acid with HCl. (4) Zinc 
nitrate 15 gr., copper chloride 25 gr.. 
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hydrochloric acid 1 drachm, water 1 02. 
(s) Sulphuric acid $ drops, nydrochloric 
acid ro drops, arsenic (arsenious acid) 
5 gr., water 1 02. И is of the utmost im- 
portance that the metal (zinc) be quite 
clean and free from any touch of greasy 
fingers. 


Enlarging. 

I have a Tenax, with 4} in. Goerz lens, and 
want to do some enlarging. Would it be 
better to buy a portrait lens, or employ the 
Tenax? My idea was to buy an enlarger with 
condenser, to which I could fit my ‘Tenax, with 
double extension, or Postcard Kodak, which 
has not a double extension. Do you advise 
special mantle lamp rather than gas? If gas, 
the long or inverted mantle, etc.? 


R. M. (London, S.W.). 


The lens which “ takes * the negative is 
all right, so far as “ covering " it for en- 
larging. Your Celor F/4.8 lens is amply 
quick enough, and we do not see what you 
are likely to gain by buying a portrait lens, 
which is usually both costly (when good) 
and cumbersome. To enlarge to two 
diameters or beyond means that the 
bellows extension (negative to lens) will 
have to be 1j times focal length ot your 
lens, viz., 4]—that is, the negative to lens 
distance for two diameters is, say, about 
7 inches. For enlarging purposes the 
spirit vapour lamp will give a brighter and 
more concentrated light than incandescent 
gas. and is to be recommended on that 
account. This lamp is not expensive, 
and the cost of light is very cheap com- 
pared with ordinary gas. If you write 
to Messrs. Butcher and Sons, of Farring- 
don Avenue, E.C.; Houghtons, Ltd., of 
High Holborn; and Hughes, of 82, 
Mortimer Road, N., they will send you full 
particulars and prices of the latest patterns. 


Under-exposed Films 
I have several films which have been under- 
exposed, etc. What developer and procedure 
should be employed to get the best possible 
results, etc. ? E. I. W. (Clapham). 
If the exposures are decidedly under- 
timed, you must not expect to get entirely 
satisfactory results. Obviously you can- 
not develop what is not there in the form 
of a latent image. To get the best results 
under such circumstances, two or three 
things shouid be kept well in mind. First, 
the temperature of solution, dishes, etc., 
should not fall belcw 60° F., and prefer- 
ably be kept at or just below 70° F. 
Dishes or tanks may be suitably warmed 
by placing them in warm water. They 
may he kept at one temperature by stand- 
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ing them оп а felt pad, and covering them 
over with a wooden lid, and then with a 
double thickness of old blanket. Second, 
the developer should be so constituted and 
applied that we get the best possible 
chance of bringing out any possible 
shadow detail before the high lights get 
over-dense. Third, slow development 
gives one a better chance of getting out 
detail before density, and enables one to 
have time to judge the best moment to stup 
development. For a moderately slow-act- 
ing developer, you may try—(A) Water 
18 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., soda carbonate 
1 oz. Allow any sediment to settle, and 
decant or filter. Then add metol 20 gr. 
Use this neat. (B) Water 20 oz., soda sul- 
phite 4 oz., soda carbonate (crystals), 
3 oz. glycin 75 gr. This may also be 
used neat, or diluted with any quantity of 
water up to ten times its bulk, and used 
for tank or stand development. В, used 
with an equal quantity ot water, consti- 
tutes a very convenient strength. Roughly 
speaking, the time with glycin is propor- 
tional to dilution—that is to say, if the 
stock solution B takes five minutes, and 
we add nine times its volume of water to 
it, making it one-tenth its former strength, 
or ten times its volume, then the develop- 
ment time will now be about ten times as 
long, viz., 50 minutes. 


Blue Print (Ferroprussiate) Process. 
I should be glad if you can give me formula 
for sensitising paper which merely requires 
printing and washing in water to give a blue 
picture at once, without anv toning, etc. 


М. W. (E. Bridgford). 

The process to which you refer is 
probably that known as the ferro-prussiate 
or blue print process. The paper on first 
coating is yellowish. On exposure to light 
under a negative, the light-affected parts 
(shadows) become a kind of grey-violet. 
The paper now merely requires washing 
in cold water, and gives a blue picture on 
white paper ground. Prepare the two solu- 
tions, À and B : (A) Water 1 oz., ammonio- 
citrate of iron 2 drachms ; (B) Water 1 oz., 
potassium ferricyanide бо gr. Mix A and 
B, and keep in the dark, also paste 
brown paper on the outside of the bottle. 
Apply to the paper by means of а tuft of 
cotton-wool, tied to a glass rod, or a bit 
of Turkey sponge thrust half way into the 
neck of a clean empty small bottle. Dry 
before the fire, about a yard distant, in a 
room with blinds down. (Gas or other 
artificial light may be neglected.) Solu- 
tions A and B keep fairly well for some 
time if kept apart. The coating mixture 
should cnly be made just before it is 
applied to the paper. It is advisable to 
filter it before applying it to the paper, 
but this is not essential. 
Fog. 

I have been using metol-quinol, ес., and 

get fog on my negatives every time. 

H. C. E. (London, E.C.). 

There is nothing wrong with your 
formula, although the proportions are not 
quite what we should recommend. It 
may not be camera fog, but are you quite 
sure it is not dark-room lamp fog? Ruby 
glass practically always passes enough 
green light to fog any rapid plate pretty 
quickly. You might try our own single 
solution formula which we have used for 
many hundreds of plates, viz., water 18 
oz.. soda carbonate 1 oz., soda sulphite 
I OZ. When solids are dissolved, sct 
aside for twelve hours, then carefully 
decant or filter. Now add potass. bromide 
5 gr., metol 20 gr., quinol 3o gr. Keep 
the developing dish covered until the 
plate is nearly fully developed. 
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November Processions. 

Surely November should 
be a full month for the 
street photographer. On 
the sth came Guy Fawkes’ 
Day, with its wealth of 
subjects. Ме rarely re- 
member seeing more loyal 
processions іп honour 
of the detection of Fawkes’ dastardly plot, and the portrait 
figures of the wretch were quite up to the mark. And 
yet we should hesitate, for not all the representations were 
genuine. We had distinct evidence of this, for we saw a 
benign lady step up to a young gentleman (somewhat ill- 
favoured in appearance, but obviously disconnected with any 
procession, and out on his own private affairs), and, pressing a 
coin in his hand, say, * Here's a penny for you, young тап; 
you deserve it, for you are the best guy I have seen." His 
indignation and amazement were so intense that she was beyond 
reach of explanation before he could find suitable language. 
We have urged before, and will urge again, that the Lord 
Mayor's Show, instead of dislocating City traffic and business, 
should be confined to the limits of Finsbury Circus, and should 
there encircle until it tires itself out. Besides other advantages, 
it would prevent the repetition of that awkward occurrence when 
the leading file of the procession lost its way in the fog, the 
rest of the show following its leaders, getting somehow right 
across the Thames, and being found, days later, by Boy Scouts, 
in the wilds of Sussex. Even in the foggiest November weather, 
by keeping close to the railings of the Circus, this terrible 
catastrophe could be, in future, avoided. 


Lo, the Poor Painter! 

An artist, who has spent several years in the Royal Academy 
schools, and has been an exhibitor at the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-colours and the Royal British Artists, made 
an interesting confession in my hearing the other day. Не said 
that it had taken him seven or eight years to learn to become 
even approximately a decent photographer. Ulysses was not 
more tempted to be led away by the sirens than he by colour 
effects. Having photographed something which, if painted, 
would have been superb, he found a cruelly flat-looking arrange- 
ment when he came to take a print from the negative. How hard 
it is for the brethren of the palette to enter into the kingdom of 
the plate! It makes us understand a wee bit better how it is 
that so many painters fail to fulfil their destiny, and, instead of 
rising by a natural evolution to become photographers, never 
emerge from the chrysalis of the canvas. 


The Finishing Touch. 


The way, not merely of the transgressor, but of the aggressor, 
is hard. With a new method of “ finishing " within reach, it 
was inevitable that a few challenging spirits at the “ Royal " 
should ask the council with dangerous politeness to draw that 
subtle and artistic line between bromoils pigmented in colours, 
which are admitted to the exhibition, and the tinted photographs, 
such as are turned out by the various methods of artistic finish- 
ing, which are rigorously excluded. But the council was going 
neither to draw пог to be drawn. А keen debate was brewing 
on this long-standing grievance, and the ringleader of the mal- 
contents got as far as to say, “ I raise the question now because 
if I raise it at the annual meeting I shall get shouted down." 
“ And if you raise it now," interrupted the chairman, “І shall 
rule you out of order for irrelevancy." And they call this а 
country of free institutions ! 


The Poor Old Guy. 


No discussion on pictorial photography nowadays is complete 
without a vigorous ragging of the pigmenting processes. ОП in 
this instance seems to be incapable of calming troubled waters. 
At the Royal the other night, it was described by names which 
were more than usually insulting. One speaker, who persistently 
referred to some new process called “ pigmoil," likened it to a 
poison. *'But, sir," said its gentle apologist, ' because some 
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people have an absurd liking for prussic acid in e 

would you say therefore that it should be deleted from 
pharmacopceia? ” He on the war path also likened 
pigmenting to fetching a scuttle of coal up from the cellar” 
pouring it on the keyboard of the drawing-room piano, о nt 


hope of producing some accidental harmony. The illustri 


seemed convincing—although the coal was not the only fa | 


fetched thing about it—until the same apologist asked th 
speaker which he considered the more blameworthy for the resul 
produced—the coal or the piano. 


Metaphorical. 

After hearing three speakers propound their individual view- 
points in the recent discussion on pactorialism, I hasten to set 
down the conclusions upon which they were all agreed. From 
their facts, and especially from their figures, it appeared that 
photographers generally are like men who hit upon richer and 
richer veins in a gold mine. When they have sucked their 
orange—I mean, when they have got to the limits of pure 
photography—they find themselves, not on a pinnacle but on a 
plateau. Speeding along the race-track in front of them they 
Observe the painters and the etchers, who still have plenty of 
rope left to play with. But the photographer can only make 
further progress in so far as he hitches on to the railway engine 
of his photography the snow-plough of a more plastic medium, 
and even then the knottage of his vessel will be conditioned 
ultimately by its fast anchorage in the ocean-bed of his photo- 
graphic method. I hope I have made myself understood. 


Smear-Pictures. 

“ А far more attractive lecture might be given with a lot of 
very bad slides than with the average ones of lukewarm 
quality." —7. М. Sutcliffe. 

When slides on crutches only go, 
Then fancy takes to running ; 

And spots, beside their beauty, show 
Imagination’s cunning. 


And when the plate is full of faults, 
Or hypo the mischievous 

Has helped himself to silver salts 
So largely as to grieve us— 


Then quainter beasties you may hail 
Than Duncan ever listed, 

And stars, or comets with a tail 
Impertinently twisted. 


A flaw is not the shapeless thing 
That many folk believe it, 

The stuff of stories it may bring, 
If you’ve a mind to weave it. 


P.M. 


Compliments to the evening paper which refers to the French 
post-mortem impressionists. “ While temporarily insane " was 
the verdict ultimately. 
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38th 
Lesson. 


ELL, has your en- 
larger arrived yet? 
It has. Then we 
Suppose you want 
to put it through its 
paces, in other 
words, to connect it 
up, and see what 
sort of an image 
) you can get on the 
| easel, and learn how 
to get an evenly illu- 
minated disc of 
light, and so on. 
After carefully 
thinking over the pros and cons of the 
various illuminants, we see you de- 
cided on a Nernst lamp with three fila- 
ments, which should, we think, give 
you a sufficiently powerful light. Now, 
before actually touching the apparatus 
let us go through the various points 
which it is essential you should 
thoroughly grasp, if you are to do good 
work and get the most out of the 
instrument. Let us draw you a dia- 
gram .showing the various parts of the 
enlarging apparatus, and you will 
readily see the relationship between one 
part and another. (See next page.) 

In this diagram the line A B is the 
optical axis. You will see that it runs 
through the centre of the light (which 
we have represented by the conven- 
tional candle flame), and through the 
centre of the condenser and of the 
projection lens. The projection lens, 
of course, is the anastigmat lens 
you have on your 5 by 4 stand camera, 
and you will find it work admirably. 
We may just caution you, however, 
now that you are using it for two pur- 
poses, to look always when starting 
for outdoor photography, and see if it 
is in the camera case. It is not a bad 
plan to replace it in the case when you 
have finished enlarging. You are not 
likely to forget it, and further, the lens 
is protected from injury and also from 
light and dust. Fortunately, the dia- 
phragm is made of brass. Some lenses 
have an iris of ebonite or black cellu- 
loid, and there is a very considerable 
risk of this catching fire from the con- 
centrated heat of the lamp, focussed 
upon the iris Бу the condenser. We 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


have known several cases of damage to 
lenses by this occurring. 

The lens is fixed to the front panel 
of the lantern in a position opposite 
the centre of the condenser, so that 
normally your condenser and projec- 
tion lens are centred on the optical 
axis. Your lantern front may have a 
rising front or not. It is a movement 
which 1$ scarcely necessary, as you can 
always place the bromide paper in just 
the desired position on the easel. Ш 
you have a sheet of ground-glass be- 
tween the light and the condenser, it is 
permissible to make small adjustments 
by raising the front, but if you work 
without the ground-glass you will do 
much better by not raising the lens, in 
fact it is practically essential to keep 
the lens opposite the centre of the con- 
denser. 

Let us take away the ground-glass 
first, and light the lamp, and try to 
get an even disc of light on the white 
paper of the easel. Of course, to light 
your Nernst you will need a spirit 
torch, or small lamp, for the filament 
will onlv carry the electric current 
when it has been heated considerably. 
Light your torch, and hold it under 
the filaments, so that they are kept 
quite hot, red-hot in fact from end to 
end. When you see that they аке 
glowing red you may expect them to 
burst into incandescence, and the light 
is very intense. Having lighted the 
lamp, place it in the lantern, take off 
the cap of the lens, and examine the 
disc of light on the easel. You find it 
is brighter at the top than at the 
bottom. That is because your light is 
too low. Raise the light, and you will 
find the patch of light will move down- 
wards. What you want to aim at is to 
get the patch of light just in the centre 
of the disc of illumination. When you 
have got this you may be sure that the 
light is properly centred. 

But you still have to get the light 
at the proper distance from the con- 
denser, and this proper distance varies 
with the degree of enlargement. No, 
not with the size of the enlargement, 
which is not quite the same thing. 
For instance, you may enlarge from 
5 by 4 to 15 by 12, which is an en- 
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largement of three diameters, 15 being 
three times 5. Or you may enlarge 
from a part of a negative masked down 
to 2 by 14, and your enlargement may 
measure 6 Бу 44 This, again, is 
exactly three diameters, the enlarge- 
ment being three times as long as the 
required portion of the original nega- 
tive. In both these cases the positions 
of light and condenser would remain 
the same, as indeed would the рові- 
tions of the projection lens and easel. 
But suppose you want to make an en- 
largement 15 by 12 from the 2 by 14 
bit of the negative. The actual size of 
enlargement, viz., 15 by 12, is the same 
as in the first case, but you will find 
all the distances will require altering, 
including the distance from light to 
condenser. 

Now, work in this way, in order to 
get the distance adjustment of the 
light right: Having centred the light 
place your negative in the carrier, and 
focus roughly. Perhaps the image on 
the easel is too small. Then move the 
easel further away from the enlarging 
lantern, and focus again. One or two 
adjustments in this way will give you 
the image of the desired size, and in 
focus. Now, it is clear that you have 
got the distances from lens to easel, 
and from lens to negative correct. 
These distances we will mark X and Z 
on our little diagram. They are always 
governed by the degree of enlarge- 
ment. When you are enlarging a pic- 
ture several diameters the distance Z 
will be longer than when enlarging 
only one and a half or two diameters. 
And it is worth while noticing that the 
proportion between X and Z is always 
the proportion between the size of the 
negative and the size of the enlarge- 
ment. Your lens is 6 in. focal length, 
and you are enlarging the 24 by 14 bit 
out of the negative, up to half-plate, 
1.е., 6 by 44, giving an enlargement, 
as we have already seen, of three dia- 
meters. The distance Z will be three 
times the distance X. Remember, too, 
that the distance X will never be less 
than the focal length of the lens, i.e.. 
never less than 6 in. In the case we 
have just given, the distances will be 
X 8 in., and Z 24 in. 
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But we must get back to the adjust- 
ment of the distance between light and 
condenser. After getting the size of 
enlargement correct and the image 
sharp, remove the carrier holding the 
negative from the lantern, and 
examine the disc of light again. If it 
looks evenly bright all over, well and 
good. If, on the other hand, it is 
bright in the centre, the light is too 
far away from the condenser, and must 
be pushed slowly forward until an 
evenly lighted disc is obtained. If the 
centre of the disc is dark, the light is 
too near the condenser, and must be 
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drawn backwards. When the disc is 
evenly illuminated the negative may be 
returned to its position. 

We have tried this experiment with- 
out the ground-glass between the light 
and the condenser, because it is much 
easier to see the effect of a light too 
near the condenser, or too far away 
from it. The inequalities of illumina- 
tion are much less if the ground-glass 


Insufficient fixing 1s 
A| responsible for more 
spoilt prints than any 
other process, and is 
„| one for which there is 
xj, absolutely no excuse, 
| since seven pounds of 
” hypo can be bought for 
a shilling or less. 

The following points 

should have attention :— 

The same dish should not be used for 
developing and fixing. 

On no account should any hypo be 
allowed to get near the developer 
or bromide paper before the time 
for fixing comes. 

A freshly mixed hypo bath, by reason 
of its low temperature, is likely to 
cause blisters. 

The print must not be exposed to any 
light except that of the dark-rooin 
until it 1$ fixed. 

To ensure complete fixation, the prints 
should be immersed face down- 
wards; they should not be allowed 
on any account to float on top of 
the hypo bath, otherwise discoloura- 
tion is liable to occur. 


After the prints are fixed they must be 


Messrs. Wellington and Ward, of Elstree. 
THE А. P. AND Р. N., and all readers should obtain a copy. 
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is there, but even when using ground- 
glass you will find it an advantage to 
adjust the position of the light in the 
way we have just shown you. With a 
light of great power, such as a large 
arc lamp, it is possible to use two 
sheets of ground-glass, and to keep 
the lamp at a fixed distance from the 
condenser. 

It is sometimes contended that the use 
of ground-glass prevents the worker 
from obtaining very sharp definition. 
Of course, much depends on what is 
regarded as sharp definition. We can 
only say that for ordinary every-dav 
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landscape and portrait subjects all the 
definition one ever requires may easily 
be obtained when ground-glass is used, 
and that the advantages attending its 
use far outweigh any theoretical dis- 
advantages. 

We said something a while back 
about the distances between the nega- 
tive and the lens, and between the lens 
and the easel. You may be interested, 
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washed. Мапу people pay little attention 
to the sufficient fixing of the prints, and 
devote a great deal of time to washing 
them. The reverse is better, although 
neither process should be shirked.  Pro- 
longed washing is a mistake; what is re- 
quired is to get as much as possible of the 
hypo out as quickly as it can conveniently 
be done. For this there is nothing lke 
running water, and there are lots of 
washers made in which prints can be put 
and washed without attention. If it is 
to be done in a dish, then what has been 
said about fixing applies with equal force 
to washing; thev must not be allowed to 
overlap unless they are kept in continual 
motion. Consequently for small prints, 
if there are many of them, a big basin will 
be found more suitable than the flat 
photographic dish 

A washer, which works admirably, can 
be extemporised out of any big basin by 
taking a piece of thin muslin or net, stand- 
ing the basin in the middle of it in the 
sink with the prints in it, and drawing up 
the edges of the muslin all round till it 
fits the.edge of the basin, and tying it 
round the tap. A little arrangement will 
show the best position for a small stream 
of water from the tap to fall so as to give 
a constant circulation to the water, and 
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as you are rather fond of making little 
calculations, in the formula for finding 
the distances for any degree of enlarge- 
ment. Suppose you have a 33 by 2} 
negative which you wish to enlarge to 
15 by 12, and you wish to find what 
the distances X and Z in our diagram 
will be. Here is your rule: Add 1 t 
the times of enlargement, and multiply 
by the focal length of the lens. This 
will give you the distance Z. Divide 
this distance by the times of DRE 
ment. 'This gives you the distance ^. 
Now, as you propose enlarging from 
31 to 15, you will find your times of 
enlargement by dividing 15 by 3%. The 
answer is 4, approximately—14 being 
exactly 4 times 33. Take then your 
times of enlargement as 4. Add 1 to 
4, and you get s, and as the focal 
length of the lens is 6 in., multiply 
5 by 6, which gives 3o. The distance 
Z wil thus be 3o in. 3o in. divided 
by 4 is 72, and 7% in. will be the dis- 
tance X. In some cases it is easier to 
make a simple calculation like this, 
while in others you can work more 
quickly by simply putting the negative 
into position and focussing up. 

By the bv, which is the way for the 
negative? Do you have the film to the 
light, or away from it? There is a verv 
easy way of remembering. When 
making a contact print you are never 
in doubt, vou place the paper and the 
regative film to Шт. Follow the same 
rule when enlarging. In the one case 
the films are touching, in the other 
thev are separated, and the lens comes 
in between, but film towards film is 
still the rule. 


œ OME USEFUL POINTS IN MAKING BROMIDE PRINTS. 


The following notes on bromide prints are from the useful little handbook supplied free by 
A review of this book appeared in the last issue of 


so keep the prints apart and moving. The 
muslin allows the water to flow away, 
but prevents the prints from washing out 
of the vessel. 

Washing performed in basins or dishes 
in which the water overflows from the top 
must be done with the water constantly 
in motion, otherwise the hypo solution 
sinks to the bottom and does not flow 
away as it should. If the water flows out 
of a hole or syphon at the bottom of the 
vessel, as in most of the ready-made 
washers, so much motion need not be 
given to the water, because the hypo solu- 
tion passes away more easily. Which- 
ever plan is adopted, washing should be 
finished in thirty minutes if the water has 
been running all the time, or has been 
constantly changed, draining the prints 
oe each change and rinsing out the 

ish. 

When the washing is quite finished, the 
prints must be taken out one at a time 
and then dried. The simplest way of 
drying them, if a few small ones only 
have to be dealt with, is to mop off the 
superfluous moisture from back and front 
with good photographic blotting-paper or 
a clean cloth. and then to lay them face 
upwards on a clean sheet of paper where 
they can dry out of the dust. 
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e F PHOrOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
: 4 tion (Beginners Section) will be < riticised on this page. The 
E s technical data are printed as supplied by tke authors; and 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


T is easy to see at a glance that one 
of the connecting features linking 
together the three little pictures on this 
page is the presence of water as a feature 
of some importance in the scene ; and it 
has been well said that no one feature is 
«o generally helpful in picture making as 
a little patch of water. We here see how 
helpful this element is in each case. But 
the reader is not to infer from this that 


Fig. 1. 
By T. D. A. Markwick. 


Technical data: Piate. Imperial S S. Ortho. ; ex- 


REFLECTIONS. 
posure, 1-10th sec ; vid Fis; 
he ; developer, М.О. 


every picture he takes must have water 
in it. At the same time, when in his 
wanderings he comes across a pond, a 
little stream or mere, then he will he 
wise to have a careful look all round it, 
for it will indeed be strange if he cannot 
find one point of view worth recording. 

Now let us look at our three pictures 
with a view to getting a hint or two for 
our future guidance. 

[п fig. 1, * Reflections," we have a print 
somewhat too strong in light and shade 
contrasts, due probably to under-exposure 
and over-development. The result is that 
the reflections part of the subject looks 
hard and unnatural. This part 1$ also 
too much cut up into little patches. 
Now experience soon teaches the ob- 
servant photographer that although re- 
flections in water may, and often are, 
interesting by reason of the play of 
subtle colour and change of form, yet 
when we translate this into the ordinary 
photographic print the spirit of the 
thing is gone. We have lost our colour 
charm, and all suggestion of gentle 
movement is absent. 

One lesson, then, is that pictures of 
this kind, which rely chiefly on the re- 
flection business for their interest, are 
extremely likely to prove disappointing. 

In our second example, “ The Burn," 
we pass to quite another type of stream 
scenery, and one which is far more 
likely to yield pleasing pictures. 

In the first place, streams of this kind 
in an open valley are frequently cut up 


, 


> time of day, 4.20 $ m., 
. printing process, Imperial 


by rocks, clumps of long grass, and so 
forth, and these features, if pleasingly 
grouped by a wise choice of view-point, 
may give the picture strong interest. 

Another desirable feature of the open 
valley type of river scenery is that, as a 
rule, we can avoid too much marginal tree 
feature, for one soon finds out that trees 
running along a riverside are very apt to 
give one awkward intruding patches, such 

as we have in the left upper corner 
of fig. 1. 

In fig. 2 the tall tree in the dis- 

tance would have been more agree- 
ably placed somewhat nearer the 
right-hand margin of the picture. 
It is only fair to this worker to say 
that his original print measures 
6 bv 41 or thereabouts, so that the 
small reproduction is not a precise 
replica. The least satisfactory 
feature here is that the various 
planes of :he picture do not fall 
into place. The foreground is 
somewhat too feeble, while the 
distant bank of shrubs is too dark, 
and comes too far forward. Рто- 
bablv an ortho. plate would have 
rendered effective help in this 
direction. 

In our third example, * Step- 
ping Stones," we have a type of 
river scenery which is by no means 
casy to deal with satisfactorily 

in the camera. 

In the first place, the point of view 
here chosen was too high up above 
water-level, and this gives rather too 
much of a bird's-eye look to the scene, 
1... we are looking down upon our 
foreground too much. Our next difh- 
culty is that of avoiding confusion bv 
showing too many foreground inter- 
lacing or crossing branches. The 
worker is to be congratulated on 
having here avoided this very common 
blemish by а discriminating view- 
point. Another common difficulty in such 


Fig. 2. 
THE BURN, DALBEATTIE. 


By В. W. McAdam. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial Х.К.; lens, Lan. 


caster; stop, Fitt; exposure 100th sec. ; tiene of day, 
11.15 am., August; developer, М.О. ; printing pro- 
cess, Paget s Se'/-toning. 
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scenes is that due to harsh patches of sky- 
livht reflected in the water. Here again 
this has been fairly well managed, 
although we still have rather too many 
small patches of light and dark in the 
nearest part. This often is difficult to 
avoid, but for that reason one should be 
on guard. 

When dealing with such a subject as 
this it frequently happens that the effect 
on the eve is one of rich colouring and 
pleasant suggestions of gradations of tone. 
'The eye is blinded to the many blemishes 
that the plate will surely see in the matte: 
of spotty high lights, etc., when the 
picture is rendered in monochrome. 

11 is only by experience and practice 
that such faults can be seen at once when 
viewing the subiect before making an 
exposure. 

One of the best methods of giving tbe 
correct idea of the picture in monochrome 
is to view it through a piece of blue glass. 
The effect of this will be to reduce the 


Fig. 3. 
THE STEPPING STONES. By T. H. Arkless. 


Technicaldata: Plate, Mawson's Felixi; exposure, 


2 secs. : tens, Ensign symmetrical; stop, Fitr; time 
of day, 10 a.m., October, developer, prro-soda ; prent- 
ing process, Seltona Cream Crayon. 


colouring of the original to a level tint, 
and the eye will then be able to easily 
observe the detail and high lights and 
masses without getting confused by 
colour. 

The reproduction overleaf, ‘ After- 
noon Thaw," is quite a contrast as re- 
gards time of year, yet it is linked to 
our subject by general character. Here 
our chief interest is invited to the long- 
drawn-out cast shadows on the wet 
snow, telling us of a low-down sun and 
dripning branches. It is a bit of very 


creditable work, showing that the 
simplest subjects may yield pictorial 
effect. 


New readers should note that back numbers 


containing previous Beginners’ Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 52, Long 
> 49 Acre, London, W.C. © г 
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Comment - 


Lambert, M.A. 


The Handy Man - 
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An unfailing optimism is one of the best things in the 
picture-maker's kit, instance Mr. W. Thomas, who was 
expounding this his favourite philosophy 
THE the other night at the Camera Club. He 
OPTIMIST. was lecturing on Cornwall, but the same 
principle holds good just as well in Birming- 
ham or Sheffield or any of the beauty-spots of the Mid- 
lands. To the untrained, amateurish eye, a Cornish 
fishing village is not a panorama of unbroken loveli- 
ness. Cornish wives have a habit of making the beach 
the scene of their laundry operations the whole week 
long, and this is disconcerting to the pictorial photo- 
grapher until he discovers how excellently, from the 
proper distance, the hetereogeneous '' wash " fits in 
with the West Country landscape, and rhymes with 
the sunsets over the Scillies. Remember that the eye 
has its equivalent focus as well as the lens, and, this 
once obtained, washing-day becomes а thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever. It is the same, in Mr. Thomas's 
view, with a catch of mackerel or pilchard. Some fas- 
tidious people might turn up their noses at the pictorial 
possibilities of a squirming mass of fish just out of the 
water. But execute a retreat to the proper distance, 
and it becomes a shimmering mantle of silver and purple. 
е е ® 


We are glad їо note that the Camera Club is taking 

a strong lead in the matter of practical demonstrations 
of photographic pro- 

PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS cesses for the benefit of 
AT THE CAMERA CLUB. its members, thus still 


further increasing its 
scope and popularity. The committee have arranged 
for these practical lectures and demonstrations to be 
given on Monday evenings at 8.30 p.m., in addition to 
the attractive programme of lantern lectures already 
fixed for Thursday evenings throughout the winter. 
After the Monday demonstrations there will be an in- 
formal talk, when members will be invited to exhibit 
prints, negatives, etc., for criticism and advice. The 
committee hope that members will avail themselves of 
these meetings, and beginners in photography are spe- 
cially invited to be present. The following arrangements 
have been made: November 28, ‘‘ Bromoil Printing,’’ 
by Mr. R. Lincoln Cocks; December 5, ‘‘ Carbon Print- 
ing," by the Autotype Company; December 12, ‘‘ Colour 
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Photography,’’ by the Thames Plate Company; Decem- 
ber 19, ''Platinotype Printing," by the Platinotype 
Company; January 9, 1911, '' Colour Photography ”’ 
(Autochromes). In addition to these fixtures, Mr.E. O. 
Hoppe has consented to give lessons in portraiture to 
members, using the Camera Club studio for the pur- 
pose; and a retouching class will be formed as soon as 
it is known how many members wish to attend. Amateur 
photographers and others who wish to be present at 
these practical lessons in photography and to participate 
in the numerous other advantages of membership offered 
by the Camera Club, should write to the hon. sec., at 
the Club House, 17, John Street, Adelphi, London, 
W.C. e Ф Ф 


. In addition to the specially designed greeting cards 
and calendars for. photographers reviewed recently in 
our columns, many of the lead- 
CHRISTMAS GREETING ing firms introduce at this time 
POSTOARDS. of year dainty designs in sen- 
sitised postcards. The cards 
are similar to the ordinary postcard, and similar views, 
etc., can be printed оп the reverse side. Тһе address 
side, however, is embellished with a seasonable sketch, 
embodying a greeting. Some of these are extremely 
pleasing and appropriate. Our readers should certainly 
devote some time to the preparation of these Christmas 
greeting postcards at the present time of year. Among 
the firms who are supplying these special cards are 
Gevaert, Ltd., of 26 and 27, Farringdon Street, E.C., 
who produce them with glossy and semi-glossy surfaces, 
in P.O.P., bromide, and both their special and normal 
series of gaslight emulsion. The Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Co., Ltd., of Criterion Works, Stechford, Bir- 
mingham, supply the cards coated with all varieties of 
their well-known non-stress emulsions, and users of the 
Criterion papers will appreciate the Criterion postcards. 
Messrs. Griffin, of Kingsway, strike a fresh note with 
their new Noctona postcards. They now supply with 
each packet, free of charge, a special print-through 
celluloid greeting design. This is simply placed in a 
convenient position between the negative and postcard 
when making the print, and the design and motto then 
appear in white on the card when developed. Readers 
should write to these firms for further particulars and 
samples. 
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The old fashion of using a conservatory roof for the 
studio seems to be going out. И was due no doubt to 
the slowness of the plates originally used, and 
THE is now to a great extent unnecessary. ‘The 
STUDIO. window space can be lessened as the speed of 
the plate is increased, and a high authority 
tells us that the ordinary window with a high speed of 
plate will be the order of things in the future. Such 
an arrangement will be both comfortable and give scope 
to artistic and homelike taste in furniture and draping. 
Few blinds will be required, and these of a cheap and 
light character. There will be too a greater absence of the 
ordinary properties of the studio—the marble pedestals, 
the steps, the sea scene, the rock coast, the heavy 
draped curtains; all these are being discarded, either 
for graduated backgrounds or for backgrounds sug- 
gesting as much as possible the surroundings in which 
the sitter would naturally be found. Atrocities in these 
matters are still to be met with in many professionals' 
studios, and it was only a few days ago that we saw, 
in the shop of a country photographer in a well-known 
cathedral city, a portrait of a gentleman in sporting 
costume engaged in extracting the cartridge from his 
gun, with a background of heavy drawing-room furni- 


ture and accessories. 
& og 


Notable among photographic exhibitions in the Lon- 
don suburban area, the annual exhibition of the Hack- 
ney Photographic Society 1s probably the 

THE HACKNEY best known and largest. The exhibi- 
EXHIBITION. tions of this society are always remark- 
able for the strength of the members’ 

classes, and are indicative of the popularity of amateur 
photography in North London. On many occasions in 
previous years, even when the exhibition has been of 
a very high “standard, it has not been unusual for the 
members’ classes to outnumber and outclass the open 
section. This year, at the twenty-second annual exhi- 
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bition, held at the King's Hall, Hackney Baths, the 
society has gone a step further, and ousted the open 
classes altogether. With the exception of a class open 
to all resident within five miles of the society's head- 
quarters, the whole of a remarkably fine show is entirely 
the work of members. When we say that nearlv five 
hundred exhibits are on view, and that the exhibition 
compares favourably with any previous Hackney exhi- 
bition, a very complete answer may be found for the 
pessimists and agitators who will have it that 
the interest in photographic societies is dead. The 
Hackney Society is to be congratulated on its fine show, 
especially when we find the exhibition has attracted a 
good display of trade stalls also, including exhibits by 
leading photographic firms, such as Messrs. Burroughs 
Wellcome and Co., Wellington and Ward, T. Illing- 
worth and Co., C. P. Goerz, and R. and J. Beck. 
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A formula for bathing plates to enable them to be 

used without a screen should be very useful to those 

who do much indoor flower, picture, 

NON-FILTER PAN- or bric-à-brac photography during 

CHROMATIC PLATE. the winter months. The following 

solution, recently recommended in a 

German contemporary, can be used to render ordinary 

plates sensitive to practically the entire spectrum, while 
no orthochromatic screen is necessary. 


Distilled Water орнын, 20 OZ. 
Rapid filter yellow ........................... 75 gr. 
ErVtHEOSID asocia EPI ола 1% gr. 
ruolo Me IO OZ 
I : 1,000 pinacyanol solution ............... 96 min. 


Dry plates of medium rapidity should be bathed in the 
solution for three to four minutes, and then dried in 
absolute darkness. The plates when bathed onlv remain 
in good condition for a few days, and should therefore 
be used quickly. 


ыыы шылан EE 
THE REVIVAL OF THE STEREOSCOPE. Mr. Martin Duncan on its Educational Value. 


В. Е. MARTIN-DUNCAN encumbered himself with a 

small pantechnicon-full of apparatus on the occasion of 
his recent demonstration of stereoscopy at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society. But each bit of apparatus in its way showed 
the reviving interest in this class of work, and the efforts of 
manufacturers to meet the demand. Prominent among them 
were the admirable viewing instruments of Jules Richard, of 
Paris and London, and a modern type of printing-frame for 
working with the stereoscope, by the same maker. Mr. Dun- 
can's own camera for his biological stereoscopy was the Richard 
“ Verascope," taking plates of 7 by 13 centimetres—a rather 
weighty instrument, but Mr. Duncan considered weight an 
advantage in a hand camera, as an aid to steadiness. He also 
showed a little and very popular form of the “ Verascope," for 
75 by 104 millimetres. There were other cameras from the 
same firm which, on taking away the front, could themselves 
be used as stereoscopes. 

For those who did not care to go to the expense of a stereo- 
scopic camera, Mr. Duncan exhibited the neat apparatus 
brought out by Messrs. Newman and Guardia for attaching to 
the ordinary camera, thereby making it available for stereo- 
graphy. By means of screws placed along the sides of this 
attachment, it was easily possible to obtain the correct separa- 
tion of the images for a subject at a given distance. In this 
connection also he alluded to the camera made by Dr. Scheffer, 
the Berlin representative of Carl Zeiss, in which the difficulty 
of the proper separation of the lenses was overcome automati- 
cally and precisely according to the distance of the object 
focussed, instead of by rule of thumb. He mentioned further 
several items of interest to stereoscopic workers, including the 
models of the Kodak Company for use with their daylight 
loading films, and Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons’ special form 


of printing frame and their arrangement for making the 
transparency at one exposure. 

In the course of some general observations upon methods of 
procedure, Mr. Duncan said that, with regard to the exposure 
for stereographs, it was best to keep to the good old rule of 
exposing for the shadows. The aim should always be to make 
a strong negative—such a negative as would yield a good 
platinum print. In his judgment there was nothing in photo- 
graphy to compare with a good stereoscopic transparency. The 


wonderful luminosity possible in the shadows reminded one of . 


the best that a carbon print could give. 

In making the transparencies it was always advisable to aim 
at having a warm tone, unless one were dealing with such as 
Alpine subjects in which a cold tone was necessary. His 
favourite developer was eiko-hydroquinone with the following 
formula : — 


Eikonogen 3 dr. 
Hydroquinone т dr. 
Soda sulphite 2 02. 
Potassium carbonate I OZ. 
Potassium bromide З om ... 4 Scruples. 
Citric acid see ae ET A . 43 5; 
Water to 80 oz. 


This would give a warm tone with any of the gaslight plates, 
and with the Ilford “ Alpha," which was a very nice trans- 
parency plate, yielding a wonderful series of tones if one did 
not mind a rather long period of development. The whole 
secret in working the “ Alpha ” plate lay in giving a very full 
exposure and in using a very weak developer. Не diluted the 
developer two, three or four times, according to the warmth of 
tone desired, increasing exposures proportionately. 
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A PRACTICAL METHOD FOR THE 
AMATEUR WORKER. 


у Е GRENDON UNDERWOOD. 


UCCESS in the making of carbon tissue is like all 
the other operations in carbon work, it depends 
upon learning just the correct method of work- 
ing. Given this, it is quite possible to make good 

serviceable tissue on a small scale for occasional prints. 
When coating paper with gelatine both rolling and 
coating are quite impracticable on the small scale, as it 
is impossible to get the paper level all over while the 
gelatine sets. The best method, after many trials, 1 
have found is to squeegee wetted paper on to a piece of 
plate glass, place this on a level stand, and pour a 
measured quantity of the gelatine mixture upon it. 
The mixture is compounded thus :— 


NV ALG оо 12 07. 
(CT ооо 2 OZ. 
Glycerine еа SEES 100 min. 
Lampblack- euet nan i IIO gr. 


This is, of course, for black. I will give some other 
colours later. What is known as French medal 
glue, at sixpence per pound, will do quite well, but I 
prefer a better quality at eightpence, as it is cleaner and 
free from any smell. The above quantity will be suffi- 
cient for twelve whole-plates, 
one ounce to each. When 
the worker becomes expert at 
the coating it will be found 
practicable to reduce the water 
to 9 oz. 

The glue must be soaked in 
cold water for a day. И is 
then cut into moderately small 
pieces, put into a jar, and 
melted.  Sufficient water is 
then added to make up the 
quantity, the glue not absorb- 
ing sufficient, the glycerine 
dropped in, and well stirred. 
It is best to measure the quan- 
titv of plain water into the jar 
first, and mark it in some wav, 
as the measurement of glue 
water is messy and wasteful. 

The colour is put on to a 
piece of glass, a little water 
added, and well rubbed into 
a cream with a palette knife. 
A little of the glue solution is 
then added, well rubbed down, 
and it is then transferred, a 
small portion at a time, to the 
bulk. After being well mixed 
it is poured into a tumbler or 
other slightly taper vessel, 
and allowed to set. When 
thoroughly set the tumbler is 
slightly warmed all over, and 
the jelly is easily slipped out. 


SUMMER. 


Awarded a prize in Messrs. Marion s ° A yte-Lyte " competition, 
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The large end is trimmed free of bubbles and scum with 
a knife, and an eighth of an inch slice off the bottom will 
remove any sediment or coarse particles. 

As to the paper to be coated, any fairly stout printing 
paper will do. I get mine from a jobbing printer. It 
measures 27 by 17 inches, costs sixpence per quire, and 
each sheet cuts six 9 by 8 in. pieces. 

For the coating, four pieces of plate-glass (not thick), 
10 by 8 inches, and a levelling stand will be required, 
the latter being a very easily constructed affair, as will 
be seen from the sketch (see next page). It consists 
of two strips of wood, 36 by 1 by $ in. approximately, 
fixed about 8 in. from each end, to the edges of two 
6 by 3 in. pieces of wood. On the lower edge of one 
of these uprights are two good-sized screws, screwed in 
about half. way, and sufficiently casy to be movable with 
the fingers; on the other upright is one screw, the same. 
These three screws form the adjustment for levelling 
the stand. Through the long strips are passed twelve 
similar screws, the points projecting about a quarter 
of an inch above the top surface, and being arranged 
in groups of three triangularwise. When these are 
cnce adjusted level thev will not require any further 
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attention, the stand itself only needing this when it is 
being used. 

The remaining accessory is a tin dish or tray, about 
12 by 10 in., and fairly deep, which has to be arranged 
over a gas flame or burner. Put into it about one and 
a half inches depth of water, and the vessel containing 
the gelatine mixture, and light up. When the water 
has become as. hot as comfortably manageable, the 
gelatine melted, and the stand has been levelled, we 
are ready to begin. 

Firstly, thoroughly but slowly and very gently stir 
up the gelatine, and place in a corner of the tray. Next 
place one of the то by 8 in. glasses and a cut piece of 
paper in the hot water. Now carefully pour, avoiding 
bubbles, an ounce of the gelatine into some suitable 
vessel, and place both in a corner of the tray. If you 
can find something which will just hold the quantity, it 
will be a convenience. This done, the paper and glass 
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are lifted together out of the water, a squeegee passed 
over the surface of the paper, and the glass placed on 
the level. Now take the measured ounce of gelatine, 
and, holding the container close down to the paper, 
softly pour it into as large a pool in the middle of the 
paper as practicable. Enlarge the pool all round with 
a piece of card or the finger, and finally lead it to within 
about a quarter of an inch of the edge. 

Now the secret of success in the coating is to have 
everything warm enough, and in the proper moisture of 
the surface of the paper. If the paper is too dry, from 
too vigorous squeegeeing and evaporation, the gelatine 
will stand in a pool where it was poured, and will re- 
quire to be led or pushed over the rest of the sheet. If 
there is too much surface water in the paper, the gela- 
tine will immediately spread itself, and run to and over 
the edges of the paper before it can be stopped. A few 
trials will show the degree of moisture necessary, and 
as the pool of gelatine slowly spreads, it is squared out 
to the proper size, and will not go beyond it if the 
specified quantity be used. 

By the time the fourth paper is covered, the first will 
probably be ready for removal, but care must be taken 
that it is properły set before removal from the level, or 
it will run and spoil. When little dents or pits show 
on the surface it may be removed and hung up to dry. 
To do this, take the paper by the corners at one end 
and lift it off the glass, then lay it down again so that 
it may project half an inch beyond at the end. A clip 
is then affixed to each projecting corner to hang it up 
by, or what is better, a clip nearly or quite the width of 
the paper. It will take about a day to dry, and must, 
of course, be protected from dust the while. When 
quite dry it is best kept under a weight or in a heavy 
book. 

The introduction of spirit sensitising has been a great 
boon to the amateur carbon worker, as it enables him 
to make use of opportunities of time and weather which 
he could not do with the immersion sensitising. I do 
not know the composition of any of the spirit sensi- 
tisers which are on the market, but the following, which 
I have worked out after a good deal of experimenting, 
I have found satisfactory. It has the further advantage 
that it will keep; I cannot say for how long, but, any- 
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way, it is not necessary to mix the exact quantity re- 
quired at each using. First make a stock solution of 
ammonium bichromate, 32 grains to the ounce of water, 
and then compound the sensitiser thus :— 


Ammonium bichromate solution ......... 2 dr. 
ACOLOIG аль есь 2 dr. 
Methylated spirits ........................... 2 dr. 


The acetone and the spirit must be spotted in and stirred 
round. The spirit is only a diluent, and may be re- 
placed by acetone, if the cost, twopence per ounce, as 
against fivepence per pint, is no consideration. 

One and a half drams of this is sufficient for a whole 
plate. Having measured this quantity out, a flat camel- 
hair brush, 1 or 14 in. wide, is thoroughly wetted with 
water, and dried out on a cloth. This prevents the 
solution running into the roots of the brush. Dip the 
brush into the solution, and work it on the face of the 
tissue backwards and forwards and across, 


NNI not letting it lie in pools, and not getting 


it on the back. Continue this till the 

5) > brush begins to drag, then remove anv 

NO hairs or bits which may be on the surface, 

and hang up to dry. In a draught near an 

open window, so placed or shaded that direct light from 

the sky does not fall upon it, it will dry in ten to twenty 

minutes, or it may be dried Бу the fire or gas in five 

minutes. When the surface is quite free from tackiness 
it is ready for printing. 

A few notes on the obtaining of other colours may 
be useful to the worker. Lampblack or dropblack is 
very variable as obtained from different sources, and a 
gritty article should be rejected, as it 1$ very cheap. 
Гог warm blacks, warm and cool sepias, a suitable pro- 
portion of umber or Indian red is mixed with the black. 
The Indian red gives the warmest tone, the umber being 
really brown, and some very good dark browns are 
obtainable with it. Umber is, unfortunately, somewhat 
gritty, and requires either grinding or decanting, unless 
prepared water colours are used. 

А cool sepia can be mixed thus :—Lampblack 100, 
umber 25, Indian red 25; and a warm sepia bv omitting 
the umber and doubling the quantity of Indian red. The 
umber is a fine brown either used alone or with a five 
or ten per cent. of black to give it body. The Indian 
red, too, is a beautiful colour by itself, though, of 
course, only suitable for occasional subjects, and a 
variety of rich colours is obtainable by mixing these two 
in varying proportions. 

А fine blue-black, suiting some subjects, is the result 
of mixing lampblack тоо, lime-blue 25 or less. The 
lime-blue i is a nice soft colour, impossible by itself, but 
it is a very powerful colour, and a very little of it modi- 
fies any combination. 


А good sage or sea-green is given by the following 
combination :—Lime-blue 10, chrome-yellow 7, Indian 
red 3, black 2; and a pleasing olive-green is the result 
of lime-blue 10, chrome-yellow то, Indian red то, lamp- 
black то. 


A good marine-blue is given by lime-blue 10, lime- 
green 10 to 15; while for a blue-green sort of colour this 
will do: Lime-blue 10, lime-green то, chrome-yellow 4, 
lampblack 3. 


It is best to well rub the colours together on a piece 
of glass with a little water, and let the mixture dry. It 
can then be weighed as required, and will need to be 
well wetted, as it dries rather hard. 
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ote? ie By L. TENNANT-WOODS. 


Special to '" The A, P. and P. N." 
Е : жый d 


Already the approach of winter has been heralded by snowfalls in various parts of the country. By the time this issue 


Of THE А. P. AND P. N. is published, the reader may have an o 


photography. 


HE secret of successful work when taking snow scenes 

| is correct exposure and suitable lighting. А snow view 

taken on a dull day will always appear flat and lifeless. 

The sun should be shining and low down in the heavens, so 

as to cast lengthy shadows; such shadows in a sunlit view 

are often of great importance from a pictorial point of view. 

A good shadow form will sometimes break up a most un- 

interesting foreground and make a very important feature 
in the composition. 

Early morning or late afternoon on a sunny day is con- 
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Fig. 1.-- A summer view print ст untcuched negative. 


sidered the best time to photograph a snow scene, and not 
midday; the best position of the sun is nearly facing the 
camera, it being nearer to either side than absolutely in 
front, and of course well shielded from the lens, as the sun 
shining into the lens would mean a fogged plate. 

Snow assists considerably in picture-making ; the meanest 
little bit of landscape which would be ignored in the summer 
time becomes idealised when covered with a mantle of snow. 

Any camera and lens will serve for winter and snow-covered 
landscapes. As for plates, the ordinary brand, well backed, 
may be used. 1 have found by experience that orthochromatic 
plates have n» advantages over the ordinary kind for snow 
views, as colours do not predominate; but orthochromatic 
plates have no disadvantages for the work and may of course 
be used with success. The difference between the two kinds 
of plates is, however, not scen so much in winter landscape 
work as in other branches of photographic work. Some 
workers use an ortho. plate and a vellow screen when the 
sky is very blue, in order to make the skv appear much 
darker than the snow in the picture; but if great care is not 
taken when using such a plate and screen, the sky will 
appear too dark and give the appearance of a scene taken at 
night. 

The error most beginners make when taking snow scenes 
is that of over-exposing. If there is a lot of snow about, 
both on the ground and on the trees, it is surprising how 
short an exposure is required to render the texture of the 


In this case the first portion of the following article will provide some useful 
Should the weather change, however (a not unlikely contingency), 


use by following the instructions in the latter part of the article 


pportunity of using his camera and plates for snowscape 
I hints for practical work. 
the worker may stili produce snow scenes for Christmas 


snow and retain the tone values of the whole at the same 
time. Exposure depends of course upon the size of the stop, 
quality of light, etc., exactly as in other branches of photo- 
graphic work, and only experience can teach the proper time 
to expose. 

With proper lighting and an exposure somewhere near 
correct, it matters little what developer is used, even though 
special formulæ have been given for negatives of snow 
scenes. Itis best to develop for a soft, delicate negative, and 
to get detail rather than density, as density in such negatives 
may easily be overdone. | 

Snow does not appear to be so plentiful т England 
nowadays as it did in years gone by, but wherever one lives 
in the British Isles one may reasonably hope to have the 
opportunity of taking a snow scene at some time during the 
Winter or early spring. | 

Home-Made Snow Scenes. 

Artificial snowscapes are easy to make. Mr. Newton 
Gibson has advocated the building up of model scenes upon 
a tray or table, and dusting castor sugar over them; the 
results obtained bv such a method are really wonderful and 
very pleasing. Му favourite method is to take anv landscape 
necative—the fewer the trees included the better--and to 
paint on the glass side of the negative with red water-colour 
paint, or commercial blocking-out mixture known as 
" opaque." Negatives of churches or houses are particularly 
suitable, and wherever the paint is put, the same will print 
white and give the appearance of snow. Care should be 
taken to imitate a snowfall as closelv as possible, and to 
paint over those parts such as the roofs, where snow would 
rest, or where it would be driven bv the wind. 

Painting upon the glass side is better than painting upon 
the film itself, as by painting on the glass side, the effect is 


Fig. 2.—The summer view made to represent winter. 


very much softer owing to a thickness of glass being between 
the paint and the paper, and such softness is advisable, as 
the outline of snow is never very sharply defined. 
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THE NEW KODAK HEAD-QUARTERS IN KINGSWAY. 


HERE is every prospect that Kingsway will soon become 

the centre of the photographic trade, much as Lombard 
Street is the particular province of the bankers, Wood Street 
of the soft goods people, and Hatton Garden of the diamond 
merchants. Already Griffin’s are just round the corner іп 
Kemble Street at one end, and Houghton’s just round the 
corner in Holborn at the other, and now Kodak, Limited, have 
acquired one of the finest sites in Kingsway itself, and are 
erecting a splendid building, which will become, early next 
summer, their headquarters for Europe. 
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The architect of the Kodak building is a Glasgow man, Mr. 
John J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., who is also the architect of the 
British Museum extensions. Among other buildings which stand 
to his credit are the Glasgow Atheneum, the Clyde Trust 
offices in Glasgow, and the beautiful General Insurance 
buildings now going up on the north-east crescent of Aldwych. 
Thanks to the courtesy of Mr. Burnet, whose London office is 
in Montagu Place, we have been able to see some of the plans 
of the new Kodak building, and a few of the details will 
probably be interesting to all readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 

The site extends from Wild Court to Keeley Street on the 
west side of Kingsway, with a frontage of 77 feet and a depth 


Oe 


THE VETERAN HEAD OF A GREAT FIRM. 


R. GEORGE HOUGHTON senior, although well on in 
the seventies, has just started on a pleasure trip to 
British Columbia, to visit his son, Dr. Leonard Houghton. 

Mr. George Houghton is the oldest.member of the photo- 
: graphic trade, having been a member of the firm which bears 
his name for over sixty years. A representative of the firm 
has pointed out that there once was a time when no one could 
take photographs—or daguerreotypes, as they were then called, 
without first obtaining a licence from the Houghtons. Photo- 
graphy in those days was a patent process, and the sole right of 
using this new invention or of selling any requisites for it was 
vested in the Houghton firm. 

From that time onward, Houghtons have always been at the 
head of the photographic trade, until now, with their big 
premises in Holborn and at Glasgow, and their huge works at 
Walthamstow, they are in the proud position of being the 
largest firm of manufacturers of cameras and photographic 
apparatus in Great Britain. 

Mr. Houghton’s journey is a plucky thing to do for a man 
getting on for eighty, and the occasion was marked by a very 
interesting ceremony. A number of the employees who had 
been in the firm for from twenty years up to over forty years, 
presented him with a fine dressing-case and a couple of 
travelling rugs, accompanied with a letter wishing him a safe 
journey and a speedy return. 
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of about 160 feet. To provide for an extension, however, which 
may easily become necessary within the next few years, they 
have secured an option on the remainder of the block, 1oo feet 
in depth, where a L.C.C. school now stands. : 

The excavations for the Kodak building were very extensive, 
and the contractors have now practically completed the ferro- 
concrete foundations. The superstructure will be of British 
steel with cement floors. This will render the building itself 
thoroughly fireproof, and, as an additional protection to the 
stock, the premises will be equipped throughout with an auto- 
matic sprinkler system. 

When completed, the Kodak head office will be a very 
beautiful and imposing structure, consisting of a basement 
and six storeys. The accompanying illustration, made 
from the drawing of the front elevation, will give some 
idea of the architectural style. In its main lines it is 
simple and straightforward, and gives the general effect 
of classical restraint. The same principles will govern 
the interior arrangements and decorations. 

The ground floor will have a granite front, and a broad 
doorway will lead to the entrance lobby, the walls of 
which will be of marble. The upper storeys will be faced 
with Portland stone, not only on the Kingsway front, 
but also for about forty feet down both Keeley Street 
and Wild Court. Glazed and pressed bricks will be 
used for the rear portions of the building, but there will 
be sufficient stone facings to bring these walls into har- 
mony with the front. 

The greatest pains have been taken by the architect to 
make the building an ideal office and warehouse. The 
best models, both in this country and in America, have 
been studied, and the internal arrangements will be the 
most convenient and efficient that modern business 
organisers can suggest. 

With their. magnificent head office and warehouse in 
"m Kingsway, and their model factory at Harrow, Kodak, 
Limited, may now be counted one of the great commer- 
cial institutions in this country. 

The old proverb about a rolling stone gathering no moss must 
be rather disconcerting, by the way, in the case of Kodak. 
The Kodak Company is about to make the fourth move in its 
highly successful career. Kodak started business in humble 
quarters in Soho Square. That was in 1885, and in 1889 their 
prosperity was evidenced by a move into the then commodious 
premises at 115, Oxford Street, which is still the address of 
their senior branch shop. By 1898 they had so far outgrown 
the space at their disposal there that they established them- 
selves in their present head office, $7, $9 and 6r, Clerkenwell 
Road. For some years they have been so cramped here that 
they recently decided to acquire a site and put up these magnifi- 
cent headquarters in Kingsway. 
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HE casual reader may 
T: perhaps wonder why so 
many different develop- 
ing formule are here given. 
Now, MEN '* good old pyro’ probably still has more 
advocates than any other developing agent, both for nega- 
tives and positives, yet the various other newer developers 
each have their users for negative work. And it certainly is 
a great convenience to the occasional worker to use for his 
lantern slide making the same agent that he prefers for his 
negative making—even although the two formulae may not 
necessarily be identical. There is yet another reason. Ex- 
perience among photographers teaches one that if from 
such a list any agent is omitted, a week's post is sure to 
bring a query as to why this is not given, or an urgent re- 
quest is made for a formula which includes the omitted 
agent. 
Developers-continued. 
Giycin.—(1) Water то oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., potass. 
carbonate ł oz., potass bromide 10 gr., glycin бо gr. (2) 
Water 1o oz., soda sulphite 2 drm., soda carbonate 3 drm., 


glycin 40 gr. 

Two solutions: (A) Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 4 oz., 
potass. bromide 1o gr. (B) Water 10 oz., potass. carbonate. 
Take г oz. (А), and add 2 to 8 drm. of (B), according as one 


wants soft, medium, or vigorous results. 


Pyro Glycin.—For purple tones : (A) Water 5 oz., potass. 
bromide 6 gr., soda carbonate 60 gr., glycin 10 gr. (B) 
Water 5 oz., soda sulphite 13 oz., pyro 100 gr., potass. meta- 
bisulphite ro gr. Immerse the slide in 1 oz. ‘of (A) for one 
minute, return this to the graduate, and add } oz. (B), and 
again apply it to the slide. Use an acid fixing bath. 


Eibonogen.—(1) Water то oz., soda sulphite 2 drm., soda 
carbonate go gr., eikonogen 30 gr., potass. bromide 2 gr. 
(2) Water то oz., soda sulphite $ oz., soda carbonate # oz., 

Two solutions: (A) Water 10 oz., potass. metabisulphite 1 
drm., potass. bromide 20 gr., eikonogen 100 gr. (B) Water 
10 02., soda sulphite à oz., soda carbonate $ oz. Use equal 
parts of (A) and (B). 


Eikonogen Hydroquinone.—(1) Water то oz., soda sulphite 
бо gr., potass. carbonate 3o gr., potass. bromide 5 gr., 
eikonogen 12 gr., hydroquinone 30 gr. 

(2) For warm sepia tones: Water то oz., soda sulphite 
2 drm., potass. carbonate т drm., potass. bromide 10 gr., 
citric acid ro gr., eikonogen 25 gr., "quinol IO gr. 

(3) Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 120 gr., soda carbonate 
60 gr., eikonogen 25 gr., quinol 8 gr., potass. bromide 
IO gr., citric acid то gr. Gives warm tones with fully exposed 
plates. 

Edinol.—(1) Warm tones: Water то oz., potass. meta- 
bisulphite 2 drm., potass. carbonate 5 drm., potass. bromide 
30 gr., edinol 40 gr. 

(2) For gaslight plates: Water то oz., acetone sulphite 
1} drm., soda carbonate 1 oz., edinol 50 gr. 


Ortol.—(1) (А) Water 5 oz., potass. metabisulphite 15 gr., 


orto] бо gr. (B) Water то oz., soda sulphite 220 gr., caustic 
soda 220 gr., potass. bromide 5 gr. Use equal parts of (А) 
and (B). 


(2) Water 10 oz., potass. metabisulphite зо gr., ortol 1 drm. 
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The Highways and Byways of Lantern Slide Making. 


THE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES. 
By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer ard Photographic News.” 


soda carbonate т oz., soda sulphite т oz., 
potass Use equal parts of (A) and (В). 

Adurol (Hauff or Schering).—One solution: (1) Water 
IO oz., soda sulphite г oz., “soda carbonate 14 oz., water 
то oz., adurol 3 drm. Use this solution neat. 


(2) Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 3 oz., potass. carbonate 
i oz., potass. bromide то gr., adurol 1 drm. Use this with 
an equal quantity of water. 


Adurol.—T wo solutions: (A) Water то oz., soda sulphite 
1} oz., adurol 1 drm. (B) Water то oz., soda carbonate 2 oz. 
Use equal parts of (А) and (B). 

Paramidophenol.—Stock: (A) Potass. metabisulphite 6 
drm., warm water to make 3 oz. ; when dissolved, add para- 
midophenol 1 drm. (B) Caustic potash j oz., water j oz. 
Add (B) to (A) a few drops at a time; stir well all the 
time, until the precipitate formed is just redissolved. Use 
1 drm. of stock with 1 oz. of water for developer. Good for 
soft results from harsh negatives. 


(B) Water то OZ., 
bromide 10 gr. 


Metol.— Suitable for soft-contrast effects from vigorous or 
hard negatives. (1) Single solution : Water 10 oz., soda sul- 
phite į oz., soda carbonate 1 oz., metol 25 gr., potass. bromide 
3 gr. 

(2) Two solutions : (А) Water 10 oz., soda sulphite т oz., 
potass. bromide 5 gr., metol 50 gr. (B) Water 10 oz., soda 
carbonate 1 oz. Use equal parts of (A) and (В). 


Metol Quinol.—Black: Water то oz., soda sulphite À oz., 
soda carbonate } oz., potass. bromide 2 gr., metol r5 gr., 
quinol 3o gr. 

Various tones : 
carbonate $ oz., metol 1o gr., quinol 25 gr. 
am. carbonate 2 drm., am. bromide 2 drm. 
hypo 1 drm. 

Black : Normal exposure ; use (A) only. 

Warm black: Treble exposure; use І oz. (A) and 1 drm. 
(B). 

Sepia : Six times' normal exposure; use 1 oz. (A), 2 drm. 
(B). 

Brown : Six times’ normal exposure; use т of (A), 1 drm. 
(B), 1 drm. (C). 

Red: Eighteen times' 
3 drm. (B), т drm. (С). 

Rytol.—Water 2 02., 
ammonia (.880) 3 min. 

Azol.—Water 2 oz., azol 40 to 50 min., 
I gr. 

Rodinal.—W ater 2 oz., rodinal 40 to 60 min., 
bromide г gr. (normal exposure). 


Water 2 oz., rodinal 20 min., ammon. bromide 3 gr. (four 
times’ normal exposure). 


(A) Water то oz., soda sulphite 3 oz., soda 
(B) Water 2 oz., 
(C) Water 1 oz., 


normal exposure; use $ oz. (А), 


rytol 1 tabloid, am. bromide 4 gr., 
potass. bromide 


potass. 


Certinol.—W ater 2 oz., certinol 25 to 30 min. 


Ferrous Oxalate deserves to be much better known among 
lantern slide makers of to-day. It is capable of giving the 
most brilliant and sparkling results with freedom from fog, 
with reasonably correct exposure. 

One secret of success with this developer is washing the 
slide after development, not in plain water, which is likely 
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to produce lime fog, but in acid water, e.g., water 1 pint, 
acetic acid 2 drm., or hydrochloric acid 1 drm. ., or sulphuric 
acid r drm. Rinse the plate in this for half a minute, then 
fix in acid bath, e.g., (1) Water 4 oz., hypo 1 oz., potass. 
metabisulphite 1 drm. (2) Water 4 oz., "soda sulphite 2 drm., 

citric acid 4 drm., hypo 1 oz. 

The following is a slow- -acting developer, which admits 
of considerable control by varying the quantity of (C). (A) 
Water 10 oz., oxalate of potassium 1 oz., ammonium chloride 
(B) W ater то oz., iron protosulphate 2 drm., citric 


20 gr. 
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acid 1 drm. (C) Water 1 oz., loaf or candy sugar 1 drm., 
potass. bromide 1 drm. Take $ oz. (A), to it add 4 oz. (В), 
and also 10 min. of (C). 

Ferrous Oxalate Developer.—For pure black tones: (A) 
Water 8 oz., potass. oxalate 2 oz. (B) Water 3 oz., citric 
acid т drm., ferrous sulphate 1 oz. Take 6 drm. (A), and 
add to it 1 drm. (B). 

Single-solution Ferrous Oxalate.— Water (hot) 12 oz., 
potass. oxalate 6 oz. Decant when cold, and add citric acid 
2 drm., potass. bromide 5 gr., ferrous MES 2 02. 
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А Note on the three pictures on pages 532, 534, and 531. 


By FREDERICK H. EVANS. A 


SPECIAL point to be borne in mind when photo- 
graphing buildings in strong sunlight is that 
great care must be taken that there are no ugly 
or misleading shadows. 

Photographs of architecture are so valuable as docu- 
mentary evidence, that too much care and patient obser- 
vation cannot be given in this matter; it is quite possible, 
has, indeed, been done countless times, to give false struc- 
tural ideas, besides destroying the beauty and meaning 
of leading lines, mouldings, and carved details. 

But if due care is taken as to the sun’s direction, the 
gain in solidity, in actuality, in stereoscopicity is very 
great; it 1$ almost a case of life versus death, the aspect 
of the same façade in rich sunlight, as against it in a 
dull grey uniform lighting. 

Care must also be taken that sufficient exposure is 
given to the shadows, regardless of how bright the sunlit 
portions may appear, so that they shall be full of lumin- 
ous detail, vet lose no sense of real shadow. 

A ‘Cathedral Porch” will exemplify all this; no detail 
is altered or obscured anywhere by heavy cast shadows; 
the surface where the strong shadows fall is only en- 
riched thereby. The gain in solidity 1s remarkable; note 
how the triangular portion at the top of the doorway 
stands out from the wall behind, the pierced opening 
being full of an actuality impossible without that strong 
light behind it, while the shadowed portions round the 
tympanum are full of luminous detail. The whole sub- 
ject gains greatly if the print is held at arm’s length. 

A quite different order of sunlight effect is that ‘of the 
'* Chateau d'O;" it was taken on an exceedingly hot 
August afternoon: the air was drowsy with heat and 
stillness, indeed, it all seemed too much of a blaze every- 
where to render possible a soft, harmonious picture. But 
note how useful the slight shadows from the roof and 
turret are, just sufficiently accentuating the shallowness 
of the detail. The sky is, of course, that of the occa- 
sion, in the same negative, and printed without being 
assisted in any way. 

A critic has suggested that the surface of the water 
was not felt or secured; but that seems to me to be in 
error. I have always felt this to be a successful version 
of still, weed-laden moat water; and the reflections of 
the building are broken up by the weeds, preventing any 
tiresome mirror-like effect. 

In such a case as this the temptation would be to 
cut the exposure down to the уегу lowest minimum; but 
ту rule is in such cases rather to give the very fullest 
exposure the subject and its characteristic treatment will 
bear, so as to get a soft, harmonious negative. 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


If the rendering of sunlight is to be successful in 
photography, the exposure must be ample enough to 
render the high lights thin, so that they can be printed 
through before the shadows, etc., are overdone. A bare 
exposure will make the sunny parts tend towards 
opacity, which 1$, of course, fatal to any real sense of 
vivid sunlight. | 

The ‘‘ Maison Jeanne d'Arc ” is, again, `а good speci- 
men of vivid sunshine, with the intense deep shadows so 
characteristic of narrow street scenes. When I first 
inspected this subject, with a view to its being photo- 
graphed, the sunlight was too all-overish, and the 
shadows too sparse, and the street was so thronged with 
trafhc as to leave no room for my то by 8 camera with- 
out being jostled and the work spoilt. I worked it 
out that an early morning light would give richer 
shadows, and possibly find the traffic less perpetual. 
But when I went, before breakfast, next morning, 
though the lighting was perfect, the street seemed nearly 
as full as ever, for it was the hour when the early clerks 
and tradespeople had to be going to business. I got as 
far from the kerb as I could, and then had recourse to 
what is the only solution of such difficulties. I stopped 
ту lens down to F/64, and put on a specially dark- 
yellow .ѕсгееп, so as to make over a 5-minute exposure 
possible. As no pedestrian took more than 15 to 30 


seconds to walk through my point of view, he left no 


traces of his presence on my film, and the result 1$ as 
given, though for no single second was the street in 
any part of it empty of people, and twice a lumbering 
cart crept slowly through it. I capped the lens once for 
a few seconds, as the cart was so heavy that I feared 
a jarred result, and I capped it once again when a too 
curious passer-by halted to inspect my proceedings. 


I was afraid that so long an exposure would lead to 
the shadows on the houses losing their sharpness of out- 
line, and so detract from their vividness of effect; I did 
not mind the slight blurring of the edge of ground 
shadow, that was an advantage rather; but I was glad 
that the clearness of outline of the wall shadows was 
kept, and the strength and attack of the whole was not 
lessened, giving indeed the effect of a strong etching. 


Here, again, is a case of a perfectly straight print 
with no helping to the negative, and no enriching of the 
print afterwards. 

The lesson from all three examples is, I think, that 
plain, unhelped straight work may be occasionally suc- 
cessful and pictorial; and that nothing but full exposures 
will ever do justice to strong sunlight or rich shadows. 
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MAISON JEANNE D'ARC, ROU:N. By FREDERICK Н. Evans. 
Reproduced by courtesy of “Country Life.” See article on '* Sunlight in Architectural Work," р. 530. 
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IN THE GARDEN. Ву RUDOLPH DUHRKOOP. 
From the Dihrkoop One-man Show now open at “The А.Р. Little Gallery," s», Long Acre, W.C. 
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A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


/ Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 

| NTA description by readers of ' The A. P, & Р. N.” are invited for this | age, 

N LIP | 17 ИТА, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles should be 
ANÇA 


` A SIMPLE PLATE SEPARATOR. 


“HE need is often felt for a simple 
jointless and easily constructed 
separator for use when developing four 
quarter-plates in a whole-plate dish, or 


ow 


—-fic.1— 


four s by 4 plates in a 10 by 8 dish. Such 
a separator can be made as follows: 

Take a piece of sheet lead, zinc, 
aluminium, German silver, or even tin 
plate, about three inches square. 


— Ре — 


With scissors or shears cut this as 
shown in fig. 1; then bend each slit por- 
tion up at right angles, as shown in fig. 2 
by the dotted lines, thus producing a piece 
of apparatus similar to sketch (fig. 3). 


| dM vy 
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Of the materials mentioned, aluminium 
or German silver will be found most 
suitable, being practically unaffected by 
developer or fixing solution. : 


concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


NEGATIVE DRYING. 


J HE drying of one's plates after 
washing seems such a simple opera- 
tion, and yet many a good negative has 
been marred during that stage, necessi- 
tating much tiresome after-work. 

There are two points to be borne in 
mind, viz., that negatives should be dried 
as quickly as possible in an even tempera- 
ture, and should be protected from dust. 
As regards the former, slow drying, during 


which the plate is often exposed to 
varying temperatures, is a frequent cause 
of uneven markings. 

In regard to dust, workers with a well- 
equipped dark-room and every conveni- 
ence have little trouble; but he who is 
labouring under great difficulties, perhaps 
in *digs.," ог in a household where his 
hobbv is looked upon chiefly as a cause 
of stains and messes, tells another tale. 
He has scarcely a spot on which he dare 
set his photographic foot, and when his 
drying negatives are out of his sight they 
run as many risks as Christian on his 
pilgrimage. 

To such as he the following simple and 
cheap little contrivance may prove of 
some assistance. 

First of all, it is necessary to have a 


drying rack which can be stood anywhere. 
Then take a lidless box, which is suffi- 
ciently large when placed over them to 
cover one or more racks, according to your 
requirements. Knock out the two sides 
carefully, leaving the bottom and the two 
ends, and then fix fine muslin, or, better 
still, chiffon, to these ends and the bottom, 
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so as to take the place of the sides (see 
sketch A). 

A still better arrangement, if you are 
anything of a carpenter, is to take a piece 
of thin board, or a stout box lid, of the 
size you require, and to fix to it four 
wooden pillars, one at each corner. The 
inuslin or chiffon is then fastened all 
round, so as to form the four sides (see 
sketch B). 

You now have a dust-proof cover that 
can be stood over your drying negatives, 
which, thus protected, can be safely 
placed in the draught of an open window 
without fear of smuts, or in the warmth 
of the kitchen secure from the dust of the 
morning’s fire lighting. Its appearance 
also advertises its presence sufficiently to 
prevent any unintentional knocks and 
scratches. F. and M. W. 


AN INEXPENSIVE COPYING EASEL. 


HIS is a little piece of home-made 

apparatus which will be found very 
useful when copying prints for lantern 
slides with the camera at work on a table 
top. It consists of two boards at right 
angles to each other, or a corner of a 
box may be utilised. To one board the 
print to be copied is pinned, the other 
acts af a support and keeps the easel 
in any position. The print board has the 


level of the axial line of the lens drawn 


horizontally on it. This, with the central 
perpendicular line, allows the print to be 
properly placed. Other horizontal and 
perpendicular lines will facilitate the 
operation. А large sheet of brown paper, 
with guide lines, is laid on the table. The 
camera is squarely placed in position, and 


the easel shifted until the required size of 
negative is got. The easel costs nothing, 
takes up practically no room on the 
table, is easily moved about, and will fit 
into any square corner for storage. 
Those of a mathematical turn of mind 
may in a few seconds calculate the lens- 
to-image and lens-to-print distances by 
means of the formula recently given in 
"In Reply." Thus, with a print of 8.6 in. 
to be reduced to 3 in., using a lens of 
$.1 in. focal length, the above distances 
are 6.9 in. and 19.55 in., giving a nega- 
tive-to-print distance of 26.45 in. The 
camera back is kept steady, and the lens 
front racked out to 6.9 in. This may seem 
difficult, but after a few trials an allow- 
ance for parts beyond the actual bellows 
extension may be arrived at, so that it is 
only the bellows extension that has to be 
attended to. A yard-stick, with 264 in. at the 
negative position, will enable the operator 
to bring the easel along the guide line to 
its required place. When examined on 
the screen, the image will be found to be 
not far from what is desired. Any slight 
necessary alteration of camera or easel 
may now be made. W. D. 
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THE CHOICE OF A PRINTING PROCESS. 


OUTH London Society men, their enthusiasm undamped by 

a rainy outing the previous day, mustered well at the Peck- 
ham Library recently, when an eagerly sustained debate 
took place upon the selection of a printing process. Although 
Mr. Н. W. Bennett, who had been announced to lead 
the hostilities, could not be present, Mr. R. S. Wright was 
sufhciently outspoken and provocative to deputise well and open 
a free discussion. He put forward certain dicta to the effect 
that P.O.P. gave just what one had in the negative, and nothing 
else; that gaslight papers were for comfort—and stains; that 
bromide in experienced hands was a good, all.round medium; 
that platinum furnished perfect prints for perfect negatives, but 
gave little control; that carbon did ditto, and gave practically 
no control; that the phosphate processes were dirty in working 
but good in result; and that oil.printing, when the technique 
had been grasped, and the worker had artistic skill, was excel- 
lent, but with these conditions unfulfilled the man failed to con- 
trol the process, and the process controlled the man. 

Mr. Llewellyn White followed with a glorification of bromide, 
the busy man's process independent of daylight, and economical 
in every sense of the word. Moreover, bromide was the basis 
for bromoil, and he believed that when our art training was a 
little more developed, bromide, both for its own sweet sake and 
for that of its artistic child, would come into its own. 

An apostle of carbon was found in the person of Mr. Gideon 
Clark, who thought it a reproach to the South London members 
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TWO ENLARGERS 


The “Abbeydale” Enlarger. 


HIS enlarger has already earned for itself a 

good reputation among practical workers. 
A new and improved model sent us by 
Messrs. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C., has special features 
that will appeal to all who require a thoroughly 
reliable and up-to-date enlarger at a reasonable 
price. The body of the enlarger is made of oak, 
and the entire instrument is heavy and strong 
in construction. It has a rack and pinion ad- 
justment for the lantern body, central swing 
carrier, and stage controlled bv a rack and 
pinion. The bellows extension is sufficient for 
reducing to lantern slide size, and fittings can 
also be supplied for converting the enlarger 
into an optical projection lantern. It is made 
in English and Continental sizes, and the prices 
complete with lens range from £2 155. with 
44 1n. condenser to £8 with 9 in. condenser. It 
is an excellent piece of apparatus, strong, 
practical, and well made, and we can thor- 
oughly recommend it to our readers. 


ENLARGER. 


“RECORD " 


THE 
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that they should have gained a notoriety in the photographic 
world for their fondness for toned bromides, and for making 
print; of this genus the staple of their exhibitions ; blame- 
worthy, too, for their coyness in essaying carbon and platino- 
type. Costly? Too good for Peckham? There was no cheaper 
process than carbon. The carbon worker could pay his way 
comfortably with the money that was wasted by the bromide 
worker in failures. 

Bromide, however, found another supporter in ‘Mr. С. Е. 
Whiles, who maintained that, size for size, it was a most 
economical process, and also one that was less dependent on 
the negative than any other. At the same time, he did not 
agree that there was one process for everybody. Even bromide, 
adaptable as it was, would not yield good results in the hands 
of every worker. 

Then came Mr. C. H. Oakden as a stickler for carbon and 
platinotvpe. For permanency he placed platinotype first, 
carbon second. As to bromide, he believed that there was no 
possibility either in bromoil or ozobrome or any of the kindred 
processes unless there was a good bromide print to work from. 
He also sung the dirge of the glossy-surface paper. 

A number of other speakers took part in the discussion, and | 
from the way in which the ball was thrown the South Londoners 
seem pretty fairly divided between bromide on the one hand, 
and on the other carbon and platinum, which someone called 
the anistocratic processes, but not a bit too good for Peckham. 


BUTCHER'S. | 


'" ABBEYDALE " ENLARGER. 


The ' Record" Enlarger. 

The improved model of this fine келее td 
lantern also has many points that ap to 
the practical user who does not mind paying a 
trifle more for the highest class instrument. 
The finish of this enlarger is of the best. It is 
substantially built in walnut, and the rack 
and pinion system has been adopted for practi- 
cally every movement. All adjustments are, 
therefore, readily made with the : 


smoothness, and the position of the pma 
body, focussing and fine focussing, i 


THE 


carrier 
swings, rise and fall and tilting movements, are 
all controlled by separate racks and pinions. 
The “ Record” lantern is a splendid piece of 
apparatus that fulfils every condition likely to 
arise in the amateur’s practice. These en- 
largers are also arranged to take carrier for 
projecting lantern slides at a small extra cost. 
The prices for the complete instrument vary 
from £4 15s. to £18. Our readers should write 


HN o | to Messrs. Butcher, at the address given above, 


for full illustrated catalogue of these enlargers, 
and practical booklet on enlarging sent free. 


js 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Emergency. Lectures. 

The secretary of the Lancashire ang Cheshire 
Photographic Union is providing for a long felt 
want in the Federation. Societies are sending 
him slides of historical and pictorial interest, 
local and otherwise, which Mr. Tansley is 
classifying into sets, with a little reading to each 
slide, thus making.a series of interesting illus- 
trated rambles. As Mr. Tansley says, “It is 
more than survey, as it covers subjects of interest, 
current and past, and these sets will be available 
at any time to fill up an evening, when at the 
‘eleventh hour the secretary is notified that 
something unforseen has taken place to prevent 
the lecturer fulfilling his engagement. All the 
secretary will have to do in that event, is to wire 
Мг. Tansley, and the next available train will 
bring the stop gap. This provision might with 
advantage be adopted in other federations, and 

ossibly an interchange might not be without 
Interest. 


‘Federation Class at Bootle, 

The Bootle Photographic Society are opening 
their exhibition on December 6t an am 
wondering how many associates have already 
‘arranged to send a contribution to the Federation 
Class. It will be remembered that this class is 

rovided for the associates of the L. and 
Union with a silver p aaue as the award, for the 
‘best print of any subject, or size. I understand 
the exhibition secretary, Mr. G. Collings, 87, 
-Queen’s Road, Bootle, is anticipating some good 
results from this innovation. I have only one 
criticism to offer, and that is on the subject of 
ver.try fees. It may, in the opinion of the 
Bootle Society, be a necessary evil to fix a 
shilling entry fee, but I think it mistaken policy 
to charge a fee of any value to associates of 
federations, and I also think I have the support 
of most federation officials in forming that judg- 
ment. I hope, however, notwithstanding this 
detail, the class will be well supported, even if 
every sender protests. 


"The Editor at Liverpool. 

Photographers in the Liverpool area will be 
pleased to note that Mr. F. J. Mortimer is due 
at the rooms of the Liverpool Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association with his demonstration of 
"' Bromoil " on December 151. И is pretty well 
known that Mr. Mortimer is “blamed ” for the 
introduction of the “ Bromoil ” process into the 
field of pictorial photography, and it goes with- 
‘out saying, that the best person to demonstrate 
the subject is the inventor or expert. Mr. 
Mortimer is both, and all Liverpudlians should 
make careful note of the date. 


‘Striking Success of a Small Society. 


A small band of earnest men can sometimes 
achieve a great deal more than a whole army of 
laggards. A striking evidence of this fact is the 
recent successes of the Preston Pictoria] Photo- 
igraphic Society, whom I announced had won the 
blue ribbon of pictorial photography in Lanca- 
‘shire, 2.е., the Challenge Shield in the Inter-Club 


Competition. It is a small society of fourteen 
members who meet weckly on Fridays, in Fisher- 
ate, Preston, and are limited by rule to twenty- 
ve members. Each alternate Friday is devoted 
to an examination and criticism of portfolios, 
whilst the other Friday is reserved for a demon- 
stration of опе or other photographic process. 
Another proof of their activity 1$ the fact that 
they had fifteen prints selected for the L. and C. 
Union Portfolio, a large percentage for a small 
society. The point that strikes '' Ariel " is “ Can 
they maintain the standard they have set?” 
Mr. G. A. Booth, the president, and Mr. F. 
Winning, the secretary, will, I know, leave no 
stone unturned to do so. 


How t» Get New Apparatus. 

It is an acknowledged fact that to get at a 
north countryman's pocket, it is necessary to 
proceed through his stomach. It was possibly 
this view that induced one of the members of the 
Dukinfield Photographic Society to give a supper 
to his fellow-members and intimate it was the 
first of a series of efforts, the proceeds of which 
will be set apart as a special fund for the pur- 
chase of a new enlarging lantern. The present 
lantern is inadequate for the requirements of the 
club, and this undoubtedly is an excellent means 
to an end. I trust it will meet the success it 
deserves. 


Glasgow and West of Scotland. 

Excellent reading is furnished in the annual 
report issued by the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Photographic Association, which may be 
termed the premier society of the North Country. 
The balance sheet reveals the enormous total 
expenditure necessary to run a suite of permanent 
club-rooms, a feat only possible, I regret to say, 
where there is the possibility of a large member- 
ship. It requires some assurance and confidence 
to face an expenditure of nearly £64 in rent and 
rates alone, to which must be added another 455 
for lighting and upkeep, and yet after all, this 
up-to-date society has managed to pay its way 
and save two shillings and fourpence on the year. 


Apathy at Club Excursions." 

Another curious feature in the report is the 
complaint of want-interest in the summer excur- 
sions. To the outsider, not conversant with club- 
life, it would be expected that one of the best 
features of membership with a society would be 
the club rambles in summer, and yet in actual 
practice the lay of the Glasgow 12967 1$ соттоп 
to most societies іп а more ог less degree. The 
Glasgow report says, “ Only one out-door meeting 
was held during the summer, and as only five 
members turned out it is unlikely that any will 
be arranged for during next summer." The same 
report says the membership is 276, and they have 
organised three exhibitions during the year. 
Strange, yet true! 


Grantham Photograpbic Society. 


I hear the Grantham Photographic Society has 
initiated the present session with а strong 
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accession of new members, many of whom have 
been drawn to the society by the fact that they 
are alive to the needs of the beginner. Four of 
the advanced members are in turn taking 
demonstrations for the especial benefit of the 
novice, dealing with subjects purely elementary, 
and reserving the more advanced methods for the 
New Year. The appointment of a new secretary 
has also infused new blood into the socicty, and 
we wish him every success in his new post. His 
name is Mr. J. Geo. Bothamley, of 2, St. 
Catharine’s Road, Grantham. 


The Old Story, “ Badly Mounted." 

Mr. Arthur Marshall, who has judged the 
exhibition of the Isle of Wight Photographic 
Society at the opening ceremony, congratulated 
them on the success of the exhibition. He would, 
however, ask them to pay more attention to the 
framing and suitable mounting of subjects. The 
effect of some of the exhibits, in the members’ 
classes, would have been greatl enhanced if due 
attention had been paid to this detail. This is 
confirmation of what “ Ariel” has recently said 
on the same subject, and is common at most ex- 
hibitions. Good work—badly staged. If the 
worker is not competent to tastefully mount and 
frame his picture (and many lack this perception 
of taste) why not send it off to Raines, of Ealing, 
for them to mount and frame it with their expert 
taste? It is quite permissible at most exhibitions. 


Manchester Exhibition. 

The Manchester Amateur Photographic Society 
recently held their twenty-fifth annual exhibition, 
and the work is again well up to the standard 
expected at Manchester. The processes include 
multi-gum, oil bromoil, and the older mediums, 
whilst a capital section is devoted to purely 
technical work. The walls are not so crowded 
this year, possibly owing to a members' restric- 
tion of five frames each, and the show hangs 
better for it, the 280 prints being well displayed. 


Queenstown Camera Cl:b. 

The inaugural lecture of the > para ИН 
Camera Club was a great success, and no doubt 
the lecturer, Mr. . Thirdle, who is also the 
secretary, was highly gratified at the results of 
his efforts. The club has only recently been 
formed, and will provide a  long-felt want 
amongst amateur photographers in Queenstown. 
The lecturer gave a very lucid exposition of 
colour photography, tracing its history from the 
earliest efforts 10 the present-day results of the 
autochrome and kindred processes. 


Scarborough Pho:ographic Society. 

The Scarborough Photographic Society, follow- 
ing precedent, begins its session of winter meet- 
ings much later than most societies, and at the 
first of the present series Mr. A. Seymour showed 
some of his charming studies of fruit and 
flowers. Mr. A. E. King, the president, gave a 
résumé of the society’s work, and appealed for a 
better attendance by the members. 


THE SOUTHAMPTON EXHIBITION. 


ИВ: annual exhibition of the Southampton Camera Club 
may usually be counted one of the best in the South of 
England, and this year’s show, held last week at the Fine Art 
Gallery, Southampton, again attracted a goodly number of ex- 
hibits from all parts of the country. The work of the brothers 
Kay, who are keen members of the society, was a notable feature 
in the members’ classes, but we missed that of Mr. 5. С. 
Kimber, whose municipal duties for the borough of Southampton 
have made serious inroads into his time which he has been wont 
to devote to photography. The camera club can ill spare so 


capable and hard working a leader. 
The award list is as follows: 


Arthur Elliott, R. Chalmers, A. Taylor. 


OPEN CLASSES: 
(Pictorial Photography).—Awards: H. E. Anson, John Moffat, 
Hon. Mention: F. A. 
Swaine, E. Peel, Н. E. Franzmann, Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, К. J. 
Delf, T. D. Ralli, F. T. Fletcher, H. E. Anson, John Moffat. 
Class B (for those who had never won an exhibition award).— 


Slides).—A wards : 


Denman, A.. J. 
Kay, W. R. Kay. 
Hon. 
Class A 


H. S. Morgan. 
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Awards: С. Е. Mills, С. Borrup. Hon. Mention: Е. Hoskins, 
J. A. Southwart, G. E. Mills, C. Borrup. Class C (Lantern 
E. Marks, A. D. Hellier. 
A. Taylor, R. Chalmers. 
Warburg. Hon. Mention: A. D. Hellier, Ellis Kelsey, Mrs. A. 
Leeson, Mrs. 
MEMBERS’ CLASSES: Class E (Champion Class).—Awards: С. D. 
Class F (for those who had never won a 
champion award).—Awards: A. Gibbings, Rev. A. E. Corner. 
Mention: Mrs. 
Dymock, A. Gibbings, R. E. Parson. 
Awards: Norman E. Aldridge, W. A. Chaplin, Dr. H. G. Yeo. 
Hon. Mention: N. E. Aldridge, G. Long, E. E. Butler, Miss 
Class H (Lantern Slides).— Awards: К. E. 
Parson, W. R. Kay. Hon. Mention: G. Long, R. Robinson. 
Award for best average exhibit, C. D. Kay. THE А. P. AND 
P. N. Medal for best picture in members' classes, C. D. Kay. 


Hon. Mention: 
Class D (Colour).—Award: J. C. 
Ree Ross, T. D. Ralli. 


Hamilton Emmons, R. G. Vaughton- 
Class С (Novices).— 
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Under this head ng letiers fiom readers on 
various topics will be published every week. Jt 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 

„ will not be responsible for opinions expressed by 
correspondents. 
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HOME-MADE COLOUR SCREENS. 


Sig,—In reference to the correspondence upon the subject 
of the combination of two colour screens, one correspondent 
says that а 2x and a 4X screen become a 6x. Well, he 
is not likely to find out his mistake, as he is only slightly over- 
exposing. 

I used to think that a 2x and а 4x combined would make 
an 8x screen, as Mr. Houghton appears to think. Wasting a 
number of plates on that supposition, I tried the additive 
method, and found myself nearer the mark in practice. 

I used two “tested” screens; one took six times and the 
other approximately ten times on a normal view. When com- 
bined, I found that the exposure was about eleven times, and 
no noticeable advantage (in colour correction) over the тох 
used alone. 

Further, I purchased two Jena glass screens, both called 
5х, one of Gerran manufacture and the other English manu- 
facture. I called the latter optician’s attention to the fact that 
the colour appeared deeper in his screen. This was very plainly 
seen when the two screens were laid upon a piece of white 
paper. His reply was that they made the screens thicker for 
strength, but the raw material was identical. 

Upon practical test, I have not been able to find that one 
screen was “ faster " than the other. 

I do not agree with Mr. H.’s multiplication sum; it would 
be correct if there was only one colour; but the ideal screen 
offers no impediment to certain colours, and they do their 
work at same rate with or without screens. 

The best way to explain my point would be to imagine the 
filter replaced by a sieve, and, for the sake of argument, let 
it be an ordinary garden riddle, and not only the size of a lens. 
Replace the blue, etc., rays of light by tennis balls which you 
are trying to push through the mesh of the riddle; the mesh 
can be pretty large, but no balls can pass through. (This 
would be a “sharp cut" filter, but mesh might be imagined 
just large enough to pass some blue balls.) 

Now, although tennis balls could not pass through, there 
would be no difficulty in passing golf balls through the riddle, 
and we can consider golf balls, marbles, etc., as yellow, red, 
etc., rays which pass through a filter without resistance. 

If the riddle be considered as a 4x filter, and a second 
“ riddle ” of larger mesh (2x) be placed “in series," it would be 
seen that the ultimate effect of the 2x riddle (or filter) would 
be nothing. The balls which would pass through the small 
mesh would pass easily through the larger mesh. 

This would explain my 11x result by the loss through ге- 
flections, absorption, etc., to no advantage. 

I trust this may be considered to be some light upon the 
riddle of the screens.— Yours truly, FRANK J. LOBLEY. 

Chichester. 


SULPHIDE TONING OF GASLIGHT PRINTS. 


Str,—In your issue of the 8th inst., under ‘‘ Sepia Tones on 
Gaslight Paper," you say that one usually gets yellowish tones 
when treating gaslight paper with the ordinary sulphide toning 
bath. We would point out, however, that our Gravura gaslight 
paper, when treated in this way does not give yellowish tones, 
but a perfect sepia tone indistinguishable from a toned bromide 
print. 

We enclose prints made on our bromide and on our Gravura 
paper toned in the same bath, also some paper which we should 
very much like you to try for yourself.—Yours truly, 

Watford. PAGET PRIZE PLATE Co., LTD. 


[The samples of Gravura enclosed have yielded excellent sepia 
tones in the sulphide toning bath. Workers, however, who tone 
gaslight prints by this method will find—as in the case of 
bromide paper—that much depends on the strength of the 
Original print. It is impossible to get a rich brown tone with 
the ordinary sulphide toning bath if the image is weak and 
grey in character. А rich, fully developed black and white 
image will generally give a strong brown or sepia result when 
toned.— ED. ] 
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The Camera Club.—Mr. R. T. Watkin Williams will take the 
chair at the members’ dinner, to be held at 7.30 p.m. on Tues- 
day, December 6th, at the Gaiety Restaurant. On Thursday, 
December Ist, Dr. Francis Ward will deliver his lecture, 
“ Phases of Fish Life, and How to Record Them.’ 


Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society.— The secretary, Mr. J. 
Archer, has removed to 24, Hermitage Road, Southend-on-Sea. 


A Grand Prize has been conferred upon Messrs. Burroughs 
Wellcome and Co. for their exhibit at the International Hygienic 
Exhibition now being held in Buenos Aires. 


West Surrey Photographic Society.—Mr. V. T. Serin, 6, Win- 
sham Grove, West Side, Clapham Common, S.W., has been ap- 
pointed hon. secretary of the society, in place of Mr. Clear, 
who has resigned. 

Sheffield Photographic Society.— The secretary of the society's 
exhibition, which is to be held from March 28 to April 1, is Mr. 
C. H. Parker, 67, Wadbrough Road, Sheffield, from whom all 
particulars can be obtained. 

Messrs. T. Illingworth and Co., Ltd., are prepared to purchase 
good negatives of attractive subjects suitable for making speci- 
men prints on Illingworth paper. Readers with likely nega- 
tives for sale should write to the firm at Willesden Junction, 
N.W., with prints and prices. 

The Photographic Ciub’s annual genera! meeting was held in 
the Club Room, Red Cross Hotel, Paternoster Square, on Wed- 
nesday, the oth inst. Mr. F. A. Bridge in the chair. The report 
of the committee and the balance-sheet were adopted. The 
election of the officers and committee for the ensuing year re- 
sulted as foilows:— Trustees, Messrs. Е. A. Bridge and А. 
Mackie; committee, Messrs. E. W. Parfitt, Hans Müller, C. W. 
Skillman, R. R. Beard, E. W. Foxlee, F. Wiedhofft, C. Wallis, 
and S. A. Davey: hon. sec., A. Corbett. 


M. C. C. Enlargers.—We hope our readers have taken advan- 
tage of the offer made in our advertisement pages by the Mid- 
land Camera Company to send post free on application their 
useful little booklet, entitled ‘‘ Enlargers and Enlarging." This 
well-produced pamphlet contains full illustrated particulars of 
the excellent series of enlargers made by the firm. Readers who 
contemplate the purchase of enlarging apparatus should write at 
once for a copy of this booklet. ‘the address of the company is 
Slaney Street, Birmingham. 

The Glasgow Southern Photographic Association will hold their 
tenth annual open exhibition from January 28 till February 4, 
1911. There are three open classes and one confined to asso- 
ciates of the Scottish Photographic Federation; bronze plaques 
and medals will be awarded. Arrangements have been made 
for conveying pictures from the Scottish Salon to this exhibi- 
tion. Entry forms are now ready, and can be obtained from the 
secretaries, S. Robertson, 79, Govan Road, Plantation, Glas- 
gow, or W. S. Denver, 467, Eglinton Street, Glasgow S.S. 

с: ева 

Result of Frith and Co.’s Competition.—C/ass 1 (Landscape 
and Architectural): Хто, divided between W. J. Harrison and 
R. Dixey; £3, L. Marshall; £2, Rev. E. Travers Clark; and 


Дт, Rev. E. J. Padfield. Sixteen prizes of 55. each: Miss J. R. 
Searight, Miss S. Nicholls, Mrs. A. Rosling, Mrs. A. R. Smee, 


Miss О. Е. Ash, Fred. Thorne, Е. F. Н. Crouch, Н. М. B. 
Ryan, C. Chitty, C. J.Hankinson, W. Jesper, J. Flint, A. G. 
Buckham, W. J. Ash, А. C. Simmons, and B. Simmons. Class 2 


(Portraits, Figures or Animal Studies) : 
£3, Mrs. Shepherd; £2, Leonard Marshall; and Zr, А. С. 
Thistleton. Sixteen prizes of 5s. each: Miss O. F. Ash, Mrs. 
A. Rosling, Miss E. M. Goddard, Mrs. Stevens, Mrs. Stanhope 
Sprigg, Rev. E. J. Padfield, Capt. H. G. Le Mesurier, R. Dixey, 
W. Rees Walton, P. J. Brady, Wilfred Chitty, H. Crowther, Jr., 
W. J. Ash, C. O. Hughes, C. J. Hankinson, and Jas. King, Jr. 
Class 3 (Snapshots): £10, Capt. Н. С. Le Mesurier; £3, К. 
Dixey; £2, Mrs. A. Rosling; and £1, H. W. B. Ryan. Sixteen 
prizes of 5s. each: Mrs. Stanhope Sprigg, Miss S. Nicholls, 
Miss Е. E. Butler, Miss К. M. Moore, Miss О. Е. Ash, Mrs. 
Shepherd, Dr. Hugh Blair, Rev. Е. J. Padfield, W. Jesper, С. J. 
Hankinson, W. J. Harrison, C. Chitty, F. Edwards, G. B. 
Roberts, Alex. Paterson, and W. Rees Wal 


£10, Mrs. А. В. Smee; 


——————— А. 2 oo 
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. JE - queries our correspondents of 
3 general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 

= on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
— (2 space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
Sini 2 post, but each query mus: be accompanied by one of the 
5 Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 

; CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 

с. M and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
pod are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The 


Editor. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, sa, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
** Query ” or '* Criticism " on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Enlarging 

I find a difficulty in getting a clear circle of 

light when enlarging half to whole plate. 

Is there any advantage in a rectangular 

condenser; will it overcome the difficulty? 

К. S. (Pontypool). 

You do not say in what way you find 
this difficulty. The only thing to do is 
to alter the position of the illuminant 
nearer to or further from the condenser, 
up or down, to one or other side, and 
keeping your attention on the plain paper- 
covered easel. Enclose a piece of coarse 
black net or veiling between two clear 
glasses (old negatives will do), and bind 
up like a lantern slide. (1) Use this as 
a negative to focus image of almost the 
actual size required. (2) Remove this 
negative and adjust the light to get as 
even a disc as possible. (3) Replace the 
net negative by the actual negative and 
do final focussing. А rectangular con- 
denser has the obvious advantage of less 
size, for the parts not used are cut 
away. If your present condenser properly 
covers your plate, you will not get any 
other advantage by changing. For a 
half-plate (64 by 43! the condenser should 
not be less than eight inches in diameter. 


Toning P O.P. | 
What is it that causes toning of P.O.P. in 
combined bath to take so much longer in 
winter than summer, and what is the remedy? 
J. J. В. (Oranmore). 
It is a very general principle that 
chemical action takes place more quickly 
ia warm than in cold solutions. This is 
true of developing, fixing, toning, etc. 


Your remedy is to put your toning dish 


in warm water, f.e., at about 70 deg. 
Fahr., for, say, ten minutes. Place the 
toning bath in a bottle and put this in a 
jug of water at about 7o deg. F. As 
the water cools, the dish and the toning 
bath will be warmed. Then add more hot 
water, and so on, until the toning bath 
and its dish are both about 65 deg. F. 
Stand the toning bath on a piece of felt, 
от a double thickness of old blanket, and 
keep it covered over with a piece of card. 
You will find that you get the best colours 
and most uniform results by keeping the 
toning bath and dish as near 65 deg. F. 
as possible. 

Red Chalk Bromides. 


Can you please give formula for red chalk 
tones with bromide paper? 
R. M. (Chelsea). 


The copper bath is perhaps the best for 


colours of this kind. Try the following, 
dissolving the chemicals in the order 
given: Water 10 oz., potass. citrate 1 Oz., 
copper sulohate 55 gr., potass. ferricyanide 
45 gr. Use matt-surface papers ала 
amidol as developer. If you find the 
paper stain pink, you may increase the 
quantity of the potass. citrate somewhat, 
but do not do this unless obliged. 
Lantern Slides. | 
When should the clearing bath and tonin 
bath be used, etc.? How should the orto 
formula on о. 64 “ Lantern Slide Making ” 
be made up? C. L. (Athlone). 
The clearing bath is only to be used if 
required, z.e., to clear away а slight 
stain or fog veil, but if fresh plates be 
used, and care taken to avoid needless 
exposure to dark-room light, the clearing 
bath should not be required at all. If 
used, it comes after the washing 
following fixing. It matters not either 
way whether the plate be dried after the 
washing. Аз to toning, this is not at all 
essential. Toning is properly a colour- 
altering process. By using warm-tone 
plates and giving a generous exposure, 
and the developers given on p. 61, par. 34 
Or 35, you ought to get warm black and 
cool sepia tones easily by development 
only, and so need not tone the slides, 
unless, of course, you want “ fancy” 
tones, 7.e., blue, red, green, etc. (2) 
Dissolve the metabisulphite, then bromide, 
then add the ortol in A. In B the two 
solids may be dissolved together. This is 
a good standard mixture for general use. 
Copyright. 
(1) Can I copy a photograph that has been 
made copyright? P) Must all copyrighted 
photographs be so marked? (3) If not, must 
I write and ask the photographer before 
copying it? (4) I have been asked to get 
copy of photograph, and understand that 
they have made it copyright. They did not 
get the permission of the person whose por- 
trait it is. F. H. (Glasgow). 
It is agreed by experts that (1) 
you may not copy a copyrighted work 
unless you have permission, which should 
be in writing to prevent subsequent dis- 
pute. This presupposes that the copy- 
right is good and valid or has not ex- 
pired by lapse of time. (2) It is not 
necessary to stamp or mark a photograph 
аз “ copyright." So that the absence of 
any such indication may not safely be 
taken to indicate that it is not protected. 
(3) You should certainly obtain permission 
from the owner of the copyright. This is 
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by no means always the person who has 
taken the photograph (negative). (4) 
Who do you mean by “they "? It would 
seem to refer to the photographer, not 
the sitter. It has been well established 
that if A, the sitter, goes to B, the photo- 
grapher, and has his nortrait taken, and 
рауз for it, or undertakes to pay for it in 
the usual way, then the copyright is 
vested in A, the sitter, and not in B, the 
photographer. But if B gives а free 
sitting, then B is the owner of the copy- 
right. But in either case.no protection 
exists, nor can any action be taken, until 
the copyright has been registered, either 
by A or B, as the case may be. 
Copyright. 

1 wish to photograph a picture (copyright), 

and send with some, words to my friends as 

Christmas cards. None would be sold, of 

course. Shall I be infringing the copyright? 

E. H. S. (Bethnal Green). 

If you take this course, you do it at 
the risk of an action for infringement of 
copyright, and may be cast in costs and 
damages. lf a picture is copyright, one 
may not copy it for any purpose, pleasure 
or profit, without the consent of the owner 
of the copyright. This consent should be 
in writing. 
Bromoil Process. 

What is the formula for bleaching bromide 

paper for the bromoil process? 

S. R. M. O. (Portsmouth). 

The original formula is: Ozobrome 
solution, 4 parts, potash alum (10 per cent. 
solution) 4 parts, citric acid (10 per cent. 
solution) 1 part, water 20 parts. This 
may be rearranged thus: (A) Water 2% 
02., ozobrome solution $ oz. (B) Common 
alum 24 gr., citric acid 6 gr., water $ oz. 
Mix A and B. Messrs. Griffin (Kingsway) 
have recently put on the market handy 
powders which merely require dissolving 
in water to make a bleaching bath. 


Firelight Photography. 
(1) Would an incandescent burner arranged 
in a grate give an efficient light? (2) What 
would be the exposure? (3) Is it mecessary 
to use ortho. plates, etc.? 
W. H. L. (Wantage). 
We have taken the interior of a small 
room by the aid of one incandescent 
burner, giving fifteen minutes with a rapid 
plate and stop F/8. This will probably 
be a guide to your own experiments, which 
you had far better try for yourself than 
rely on conjecture. 


Warm Tones by Development on 
Bromide. 
Can you give formula for warm tones on 
bromide by development? 
E. S. M. (Mirfield). 

No formula can be given that will work 
with all papers, but perhaps the best is 
pyro acetone, and next pyro soda. Pyro 
metol does not seem to answer very well 
in this connection. Metol has a tendency 
to cool and grey tones. The following 
may suit you: (A) Water 10 oz., soda sul- 
phite 4 oz., pyro 40 gr. (B) Water 10 oz., 
acetone $ oz. Use equal parts of A and 
B The proportion of B is to be in- 
creased for warmer tones. Also try (C) 
Water 10 oz., potass. metabisulphite 3o 
gr., pyro 3o gr. (D) Ammonia (.880) 
I dr., water 10 oz. (E) Water то oz., 
ammonium bromide т oz., ammonium 
carbonate 1 oz. Take 4 oz. C, 4 oz. D, 
and 10 min. of E, giving double ог treble 
normal exposure. 
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We all gave one another 
advice last January upon 
how to win elections with 
our cameras, and then an- 
nounce the victories with 
our lanterns, so that on this 
occasion it is only necessary 
to refer to the other fellow’s stuff while he takes liberties 
with ours. At first sight there may seem to be some bathos in 
writing a swift chapter in constitutional history, as the lan- 
ternists will be doing on the nights of this election, on slides 
hastily smoked over a paraffin lamp, while the momentous 
pencil is a humble knitting-needle or a symbolic hat-pin. 
Bathos also the distilled humour which makes its appearance 
on the screen in the intervals of waiting, or the shadowy 
pantomime which the crowd enjoys so much. But no doubt 
the tapestry worker of the future, when he comes to record 
for the corridors of a reformed Parliament our part in this 
heroic upheaval, will make allowances for our little conventions. 


It Depends. 

An embarrassing number of methods are offered us for 
announcing results through the lantern, but it does not seem 
to be understood as clearly as it ought to be that the method 
chosen depends upon whether one happens to be on the winning 
or the losing side. If the former, there is nothing to be said 
against the plainest possible announcement— preferably white 
letters carefully and boldly drawn on a black ground. But if 
the returns should be uníavourable, it will be found useful to 
write them with waterproof ink on the film side of a lantern- 
plate, taking care, however, not to let the ink dry but to place it 
in the lantern as quickly as possible. И is wonderful how one 
may break a nasty fall in this way. The defeat may be a 
smashing one, but the audience feel vaguely that there is nothing 
to be excited about. They tell themselves that if it meant any- 
thing much there would not be that inconvenient blot just 
across the figures. 


Heckling for Photographers. 

Although many amateur photographers are of the sex femi- 
nine, there are still a few of us who wear the breeches and have 
the vote, and at this season of political activity we are decidedly 
top dog. There is a penalty of £100 or a year's hard labour 
for bribery and corruption ; but a wise Legislature has provided 
that the promise by a candidate of things Parliamentary which 
he never intends to perform do not come within the Act. Now, 
photographers! votes count one apiece, and an election may be 
lost by one vote, so for us to suppress political fads at a time 
like this would be sheer folly. For a few weeks the candidate 
esteems us highly. He may be a man who is worthy of our 
esteem. Such as he is, he can readily be got at, and either in 
private or in public, personally or by letter, his worth to us can 
be gauged, for he is at our beck and call. Photographers, there- 
fore, should sound their man, and see if, photographically, he is 
“© well and truly laid," as they say of the egg. Here are a few 
leading questions which might be put to him:— = 

(1) Are you in favour of a Development Grant? 


(2) Having in view bichromate of mercury, what is your 
opinion on the drink question? 
(3 Are you in favour of British home-grown meat? If so, 


what about veal-ox? 

(4) Are you in favour of increased land-taxes? If so, can you 
dispute the conclusion that they will force land on to the market, 
and that the consequential °“ to let " and “ for sale " boards 
exhibited throughout our picturesque landscape will kill British 
landscape photography? 

(5) If unsound on these questions, are there any extenuating 
circumstances which you can plead for obtaining my vote? 

(6) What are you intending to do to relieve British artistic 
photographers from unemployment, consequent on the dumping 
of Transatlantic photographs? 

(7) Anything you say will be used against you: anything you 
conceal will be regarded as a taint 
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The Veriest Minimum. | 

The photographic trade ought to have gone Peckham 
other evening in a body. The sturdy spirits of South 
are perhaps a trifle unreasonable in their demands, f | 
it is unreasonableness which has commanded success 
world ever since John signed the Magna Charta. 
that the barons of Camberwell Green demand the fo ng 3 
a printing paper: that И shall be obtainable in every рай с 
the kingdom or abroad for nothing ог next to nothing—nothing 
for preference ; that it shall keep for a lifetime before use, and 
then give prints which shall have immortality; that it shall be 
so simple that a child can work it, and yet so difficult as to tax 
to the full the artistic powers of a Royal Academician, and that 
it shall give the print of a master from the negative of a school- 
boy. That is only an instalment; there are ten other require- 
ments with which I will not daze the reader. 


In a Word. 

What we want—and the trade may as well know it sooner as 
later—is a composite production. We want something that will 
combine in equal proportions the comfort of gashght, the 
immaculateness of carbon, the permanency of platinotype, the 
dead certainty of P.O.P., the good nature of bromide, the fine 
flavour of a gum print, and the oiliness of oil. It is only the 
essentially self-seeking spirit of manufacturers, each fighting for 
his own hand, which prevents them from giving us such а 
paper. Let them pool their plant and their secrets, and we 
shall have it—a process that will suit equally the reckless and 
the fastidious, Isaac and Ishmael, the man of many tastes and 
the man of none. “In a word," I said at the beginning, and 
here is an attempt at it—'' Gasbonplatoutbromoil.” Having got 
the word, the rest is easy; we are only waiting for the thing. 


The Trick Photographer. 

Young John had many tricks and wiles, but most he loved to 
show 

The kind of thing that gave his aunts and grandmama to know 

How clever he and dull the rest of humans really were, 

And made them lift their hands and say what brains had Johnny 
dear. 


Sometimes he'd show a picture of the baby corked and sealed 

Within its feeding-bottle (though it hadn't even squealed) ; 

Hed make a man seem shaking hands with none but just 
himself, 

Or show a giant placing tiny ladies on the shelf. 

Oh, very simple was it when you really ascertained 

How two exposures did the trick, although but one he feigned, 

How when he focussed for the first he marked the second's site, 

And screened, arranged and altered things and ever got them 
right. 

He used to show a portrait of himself, and then its mate, 

Which was himself a second time, but now decapitate— 

Though not since Cousin Maud ауегге her preference the 
latter, 

Because she said that such a head looked better on a platter. 
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HE lantern slides we 
have already made 
were printed by con- 
tact from the nega- 
tives in a printing 
frame. This is a very 
simple way when the 
negative is a small 
one, say 32 by 23, or 
quarter-plate, or when 
only a little bit out of 
the centre of your 
negative is required. 
Obviously it will not 
give a satisfactory slide from a quarter- 
plate if you want the whole of the pic- 
ture, and as vou have quite a number 
of good subjects which will not stand 
cutting down, some method of working 
will have to be devised which will 
enable you to get the whole of your pic- 
ture on a quite small scale on the lan- 
tern plate. This method is described 
as “making lantern slides Бу reduc- 
tion," and the work may be done by 
daylight or by artificial light. At this 
time of the year daylight is at a pre- 
mium for most workers, and slide- 
making is essentially an evening 
occupation for a man who has little 
leisure. Still, you may like to know 
how the work is done by daylight, and 
so we will give you just a brief résumé 
before going on with it by artificial 
light. 

Of course, you remember our lesson 
on copying a print—we had a very 
pretty little Japanese print, you know, 
which charmed you by its decorative 
quality. Well now, imagine instead of 
a print we fix up the negative and copy 
that with your 5 by 4 camera. The 
arrangement is practically the same, ex- 
cept that whereas we pinned the print 
to the drawing-board, we must now 
fix the negative in a carrier or frame, so 
that we can look through it, instead of 
looking at it, as in the case of the print. 
This we call working by transmitted 
light. (Of course, you remember your 
Latin prefixes — trans, ^ across ог 
through, and the verb mitto, 1 send. 
So you will readily see that transmitted 
light is light sent through the nega- 
tive.) In copying we work by reflected 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


light, that is, by light thrown back from 
the surface of the print. 

In copying it is very necessary to 
have the print evenly illuminated, and 
when working by transmitted light it is 
equally necessary to have the negative 
evenly lighted. This is the principal 
difficulty you are likely to have in your 
work. But we will first consider the 
method of holding the negative. Get a 
small light wooden ог cardboard 
box about a foot or fifteen inches 
in length, and, say, six or eight 
inches in depth and width. Now nail 
on the lid and knock out one end and 


you will have a kind of tunnel, open at 
one end but closed at the other. [п the 
closed end, cut an opening exactly 
43 т. by 33 т. You can do this with a 
stout penknife With care and patience, 
or you can get a joiner to cut it with a 
fine key-hole saw. Now blacken the 
inside of the tunnel, either with some 
lampblack mixed with turpentine and 
just a little gold size or varnish, or if 
you prefer it, paper the inside with 
black paper. Then you may either fix 
the 5 by 4 negative over the hole with 


MAKING LANTERN SLIDES FROM LARGE NEGATIVES. 


you have made, so that the negative is 
at the far end, away from the camera, 
and the lens is pointed towards the 
negative, looking into the tunnel. 
Below is a little sketch of the arrange- 
ment. 

You will see that the lens, pointed 
down the tunnel, gets a clear view of the 
negative, and that if your box is square 
and true the negative will be quite 
parallel to the lantern plate in the dark 
slide of the camera. You can move the 
camera further forward than we have 
shown it in the diagram, or of course 
further back, in order to get more or 
less on your lantern slide. Speaking 
roughly, if vou want to include the 
whole of your 5 by 4 picture, you will be 
reducing the image to barely half-size, 
and with your 6 in. lens the distance 
from the negative to the diaphragm of 
the lens will be about sixteen inches, 
and from the lens to the ground glass 
of the camera about nine inches. 

Now how about the illumination? If 
you can clamp the camera and the tun- 
nel firmly to the board after focussing, 
vou might point the whole apparatus 
towards the sky, but this is not the 
most convenient arrangement. It is 
handiest to keep the board level and to 
rest a sheet of stout white cardboard up 
against the easel you use when copying, 
and which you may fix on the end of 
the board as shown. Of course, a 
drawing board to which you have 
pinned a sheet of perfectly smooth and 
clean cartridge paper will answer quite 
as well and will keep flat more readily. 
This white paper or card receives light 


No. a. 


from the sky and reflects it as shown 
by the dotted lines and arrows so that 
it passes through the negative. You 


stout drawing pins, or you may attach 
small turn-buttons to hold it in position. 
Set this tunnel on the copying board 
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may open the window and slide the 


board outwards, supporting the one end 
at the outside, or if that is not possible, 
you may screw or clamp the camera end 


an image of smaller size than the 
negative. It only means that the dis- 
tances X to Z in our last week’s diagram 
will be varied. Slip a 5 by 4 negative 


- No. 


securely to a heavy table placed close 
against the window. At all events, the 
white reflector must be in such a position 
as to receive plenty of sky light. It is 
a good plan to throw over the space 
between the open end of the tunnel and 
the camera a large focussing cloth, for 
it is very essential that the only light 
reaching the lens should be that passing 
through the negative. Of course, you 
will need a carrier for the 5 by 4 dark 
slide which will just hold the lantern 
plate; indeed, it is a good plan to have, 
say, four such carriers, for you can then 
make several exposures from several 
negatives of equal thickness, and 
develop them simultaneously. The same 
rule with regard to the position of the 
negative as in enlarging holds good: 
negative and lantern plate must be film 
towards film. 

Now let us make an actual trial with 
artificial light. You know from our 
lesson of last week that when you 
enlarge you must have the negative 
evenly illuminated, and you learned that 
the condenser of your lantern is simply 
a means of passing through the 
negative a large beam of light, which, 
if the light is adjusted properly with 
regard to the condenser will be equally 
bright over the whole area of the 
negative. Here then you have ready to 
hand a method of ilumination which 
will serve equally well for lantern slide 
work. па word, if you can project an 
image on your easel of a larger size 
than the original negative you have in 
the carrier, you can equally well project 
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into the carrier and place it in the 


lantern, and rack out the focussing 
adjustment of the lantern as far as 
possible. It racks out just about 
sixteen inches, so that if you bring the 
easel to within nine inches or there- 
abouts of the lens, you will find you 
have a sharp but small image on the 
easel. Some lanterns will not rack out 
so far as this, and if this is so, one 
might perhaps get over the difficulty 
by using a lens of shorter focal length. 
For example, with a lens of four inches 
focal length, the distances would be 
two-thirds of sixteen and nine respec- 
tively, i.e., approximately eleven inches 
and six inches. 

Now there are two objections to this 
method of working. The first is that 
you are working in a dark room, and 
it is always pleasanter to work in a 
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requires placing very accurately in 
position, it is well not to be awkwardly 
cramped up when doing this. So a 
method of working which we should 
prefer and advise you to adopt is to 
take out the sliding front or lens panel 
of your enlarger and using your 5 by 4 
camera to point it into the bellows of 
the enlarger, just as we suggested it 
might be pointed into the wooden tunnel 
of the daylight arrangement. Then if 
the extension of your enlarger is in- 
sufficient in any case (as, for instance, 

if you wanted to reduce a half-plate to 

lantern slide size), vou will still be able 

to work, for the camera lens may be a 

few inches away from the front of the 

enlarger. A little sketch diagram will 

again make this quite clear. This 

method of working enables you to keep 

the light on in your work-room, work- 

ing in fact just as you would do were 

you employing the daylight method. 


One little point more. You may find 
it difficult to use a cap for your ex- 
posures. If these are short, the time 
exposure on an instantaneous shutter 
may be found convenient, but with ex- 
posures of as long as a minute or more, 
the handiest way is to have a sheet of 
black cardboard and to slip it in between 
the lens and the front of the enlarger. 
Although it may not be close to the lens 
there will be practically no risk of 
fogging the lantern plate during the 
few seconds elapsing between drawing 
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well-lighted room. The second is that 
even nine inches between the enlarger 
and the easel means a somewhat 
cramped space, and as the lantern plate 


the slide and removing the card to com- 
mence the exposure, or again, between 
terminating the exposure and closing 
the slide again. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITI ОМ. (for Coupon see p. 7, supp.) 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., IL, and III., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to G. 
Gerald Averdieck, 18, Beech Grove, Harrogate. (Title of print, 
* Flowers and a Maid.") Technical data: Plate Imperial S.R. 
ortho. ; lens, 11 in. R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 4 second; time 
of day, 12.45 p.m., September; developer, edinol; printing pro- 
cess, bromide enlargement on Paget C.C. paper. 

The Second Prize to Thos. Farmer, 7, Gardiners Crescent, 
Edinburgh. (Title of print, “ News from the Toon.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Busch single combination ; 
exposure, 1-104П second; time of day, mid-day, August; 
developer, pyro soda; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
Canvas bromide, sulphide toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to F. M. Morgan, 83a, Adelaide 
Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. (Title of print, “ The White City 
at Night.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho.; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 30 mins. ; time of dav, 9.30 p.m., October; developer, 
rytol: printing process, Boots' self-toning paper. 
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The Mounting Prize to L. A. Loades, Northfield House, Mor- 
peth. (Title of print, “ The Scythe.") 


Hon. Mention. 

T. Plews, Nelson; Ernest C. Seare, Brockley; Chas. F. 
Cogswell, Grimsby; T. B. Bullock, Colne; S. J. and C. H. 
Stableford, Birmingham; Chas. W. Ellis, Marple; Rev. A. 
Gray, Burnley ; G. С. S. Ingram, Cardiff; J. H. К. Williamson, 
Ripon; Е. ]. Pippard, Yeovil; ]. Clifford Freebody, West 
Ealing; Е. H. Taylor, Chorley; T. R. Kirkness, Kirkwall. 


| BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginner’s Prize is awarded to Chas. W. Ellis, Rosetta, 
Marple, Cheshire. (Title of print, “А Merry Jest.) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial flashlight ; lens, Zeiss Protar ; stop, F/6.3; 
exposure, Dega flashlamp and Agfa powder; December; 
developer, metol-hydroquinone; printing process, enlarged on 
Kodak velvet bromide, sulphide toned. 

Two extra prizes have been awarded to:— 

, C: Rees, 63, Upper Gloucester Place, N.W. (title of print, 

Immutability ”), and to John G. Russell, Richmond Place, 
Gateside, Cambuslang (title of print, “ The Figure Head ”). 
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Every week two or three prints enterel in THE 
PHOTOGRAPHI 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors ; and 


(Supplement 3.) 


? 
XEM 


AMATEUR 
NEWS Weekly Competi- 
criticised on this page. The 


the 1.1.45 given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


IGURE portraiture 


subjects and 


graduate into each other so subtly 
that it is not always easy to say that a 
certain print more properly belongs to one 
This interesting fact 


class or the other. 


Fig. 1.—DEo GRATIAS. Jy Mrs. Williams. 
Technical data; Plate, Barnet Ortho. ; q times 
screen ; exposure, 8 secs. ; stop, Fjo; time of day, 
II a.m., July; developer, rodinal; rinting 
process, carbon, 


teaches us in an indirect way the de- 
sirability of having in one’s mind a 
fairly clear notion of the leading idea 
of our picture. Here we have three 
pictures, with the connecting link that 
they аге single-figure subjects. Are 
they portraits or figure studies? Is this 
а question worth bothering about? 
Yes and no. It is of no consequence so 
far as fixing on a label or classifica- 
tion tag; but it is desirable in such 
cases to know whether our chief object 
is a portrait of the person, or a charac- 
ter or subject where the individuality 1s 
of no great consequence. Fig. 1 
("* Deo Gratias") leaves us in doubt; 
but figs. 2 and 3 are apparently portrait 
studies. 

It may be candidly said at once that 
religious subiects of this kind are not 
suited for photography ; for although we 
accept them from the painter, who, we 
imagine, might quite well produce his 
pictures without a model, yet we know 
that this is impossible in the case of the 
camera man. Therefore we ауе to 
imagine that the model is acting а part, 
Or if the act be genuine, one feels that on 


such an occasion the camera is an iniru- 
sion. In either case, then, there is an 
unpleasant suggestion. 
Apart from this side of the matter, one 
may offer the criticism that tbis print 
does not show quite satisfactory grada- 
tion in the face, hands, and arms. 
This is probably chiefly due to over- 
strong lighting, from a window per- 
haps. The light should have been 
diffused by means of either a tissue- 
paper or Eu muslin screen. 

In fig. 2 (* The Pianist ") one's 
first feeling is that this player ought 
to have been looking at her music, 
and not at the camera. Then, again, 
the left hand is not in quite the right 
position. The fingers should have 
been more arched от curved, so as to 
keep the palm clear away from the 
keys. It is very seldom indeed 


desirable to have such a pose and 
expression as this, 
says, “I am 


which distinctly 


being photographed." 


Dy J. J. Matthews. 


Edwards Medium 
stop 110.3 hn 6£X- 
August ; de- 


Fig. 2.—ТнЕ Pianist. 

Technical data’ Plate, 
/so.; lens, Ross Homtocentric; 
posure, Ó secs. : те ef day T Р. т., 
vetopcr, руго-5оаа. 


Here, again, also we have too much 
strong light on the arm and sleeve. 
This part of the negative is so dense 
that by the time sufficient detail or 
gradation was printed out, the rest of 
the picture would be over-printed. It 
is highly probable that this negative 
has been somewhat over-developed. 
The piano candle, just seen along the 
left margin of the print, should have 
been pushed out of the way before the 
plate was exposed. I mention this 
little point as an example of the 
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importance of looking at all parts of the 
focussing screen. 

Our two prints, зо far, are indoor 
studies; but in fig. 3 ("Phyllis") we 
have an outdoor portrait, which engages 
our sympathetic interest at once by reason 
of its quiet and unpretentious simplicity. 
In the original print one's attention is 
rather too much drawn off by the cos- 
tume, which, in the words of the man in 
the play, is “ rather stripy.” Of course, 
the photographer cannot expect his sitters 
to select their costumes to suit his photo- 
graphic needs; but at times one has the 
choice of this or that garment, and when 
this is the case, let him remember, “ the 
less pattern the better." This print ге- 
minds us to say that in outdoor, figure, 
and portrait work one should never forget 
to keep a watchful eye on the background, 
so as to avoid awkward conjunction with 
the figure. 

In this particular case the trees in the 
distance behind the head are desirably 
out of focus, which usually helps to keep 
the background well away Irom the 
figure, and also here we get no awkward 
combinations. We well remember а 
portrait of a man taken out in the open, 
with the spire of a distant church just 
behind his head, which gave him the 
appearance of wearing a rather large 
fool’s cap. Technically this print shows 
well-judged exposure and development, 
and generally the composition is quite 
agreeable. 

The picture on the next page, “ Leisure 
Moments," is an example of a theme 

which has had very considerable atten- 
tion and repetition lately. This print is 
certainly well in advance of the 
majority of these pictures, and shows 
the advantage of a very simple arrange- 
ment of subject. It also avoids the 
usual faults of harsh contrasts due to 
under-exposure and over-development 
The author does not say, in his techni- 
cal data, whether his plate was backed 
or not. This is certainly a subject that 
calls strongly for a backed plate, and 
we fancy—from the lack of halation— 
that this detail was attended to. 


Fig. 3.—Puy.uIs. 


By F. A. Linton. 


Technical data ; Plate, Impe: tal S. К. Ortha.: vx- 
posure, 1-61 sec. ; dens, con ertihle double aplanat; 
time af day 1.30 bm., September; developer, pyre- 
soda; printing process, Seltona 
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LEISURE MOMENTS. Ву GEO. MACKIE. 
Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the H eekly Competition. 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ortho. ; exposure, 2 secs.; lens, Addis; time of day, afternoon, April; developer, rodinal ; printing process, enlarged on 
afer # d f 
L elvet Bromide, 
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SYMPATHY. 


T! By (Е: О. HOPPÉ, Е. к. Р.5. 


The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salo )o* Z'hotápraphy.- ~ | 
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AN OLD WORLD CORNER. 


Awarded First Prize in °“ The 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ortho.; exposure, 1 Sth sec.; 


Я] 


1. P. and Р. №.” Sunshine Competition. 


Royal bromide, sulphide toned 
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stop, F 6.3: time в) day, 10.30 a.m., July; detolefáry wedinal Nprinting process, Kodak 
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Our Readers’ Views 


eu Da E a Se 8 


From the interest taken by our readers in the Special 
Christmas Number of THE А. P. AND P. N., to be pub- 
lished next week, it would seem 

NEXT WEEK'S unnecessary to remind them of the date 
SPECIAL ISSUE. of publication, Tuesday, December 13. 

But what we would like to draw every 
reader's attention to is the necessity for ordering copies 
early. We have frequently mentioned this point prior 
to the publication of other special issues of this journal, 
and invariably find that a great number are disappointed 
in getting copies, especially when extra copies are 
wanted for friends, or for the reproductions for framing 
purposes. We hope, therefore, every reader will take 
the hint, and make sure of securing a copy of THE А. P. 
AND P. N. Christmas Number by ordering it at once. 
The issue wil contain, as previously announced, a 
notable budget of articles of special utility for camera 
workers at this time of year, and the illustrations will, 
as usual, be of a high standard of excellence. 

Ф & @ 

It is no slight thing when it can be said of a scien- 
tific discovery that it has furnished modern philosophy 
with a new note, and has also been the 
means of greatly improving a British 
industry. Yet this was what Мг. 
C. E. S. Phillips claimed for the X-rays 
in the course of his recent interesting demonstration 
before the Camera Club. On the one hand, the study 
of electrons has led one furiously to wonder whether 
our ideas of matter will not have to be re-cast, and, on 
the other, the advent of the X-ray tube has brought 
about a wonderful improvement in British methods of 
glass-blowing. When Róntgen's discovery was in its 
early years it was next to impossible to get a properly 
blown tube nearer than Germany. To-day our British 
glass-blowers can turn out very fine work, although the 
great majority of X-ray tubes still come from Germany, 
and are finished off in this country. Mr. Phillips’s lec- 
ture covered a very wide field, and ranged over all the 
most recent methods which have been introduced into 
X-ray work, both from the purely radiographic and the 
therapeutic point of view. But when all is said and 
done, the utilities of the rays, except in medicine, 
where, of course, they have made themselves of para- 
mount value, are very meagre. They can, it appears, 
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be employed for the testing of diamonds; they are 
occasionally useful to Custom House officials and to the 
police; and they have certain domestic uses—for 
instance, when buying cutlery, one may learn whether 
the knives are thoroughly hafted. But that is about 
all, and, so far as their medical usefulness is concerned, 
Mr. Phillips appears to think that, although the 
physicist has hitherto lent a hand, the subject is 
becoming so complicated that soon it will be only the 
medical specialist who can deal with it. 


e е & 


We recently commented upon the advisability of 
making worked-up ''pilot'' prints in the shape of 
straight bromide enlargements, plus chalk, 
charcoal or stump, from such negatives 
as the photographer may decide on for 
exhibition purposes. It is a good plan also for every 
picture maker to produce at least one rough proof from 
every negative (it need only be an untoned contact 
P.O.P. print). The professional, we take it, is obliged 
to make ‘‘ proofs ” in order to ascertain what work will 
be necessary by nis retoucher and spotter, but it is 
highly desirable that the amateur should also take a 
rough proof from every negative, which he can study, 
with a view to finding out what can be done to bring 
his prints nearer to the realisation of what he saw in 
nature, or to intensify the effect aimed at. The glass 
side of the negative should first of all be thoroughly 
cleaned, and then laid in its frame, and the print made. 
preferably, on a piece of gelatino-chloride paper. Proofs 
may be too hard, too soft, under-exposed in places, grey 
skies too tinted to allow of the insertion of good clouds, 
certain high lights in the landscape portion may be 
too pronounced, or not pronounced enough, and so 
losing the strong effect which the picture aimed at pre- 
senting. Let the proof be set up somewhere in the 
room and well thought of, suggested alterations being 
made in pencil or water-colour, or in chalks, and w hen 
the desired result is obtained, the proof can then be 
worked to, and alterations made, either bv dealing with 
the negative or the print. But it is the proof and the 
study of it which has shown where the need existed, 
and suggested how the picture could be altered with 
benefit, and has set a distinct aim to work for before the 
operator. 


PROOFING. 
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We hear very much now of safe-light screens or 
media, but it may be well to occasionally look back at 
the history of the dark-room in order 

THE DARK-ROOM to realise that a low degree of illumina- 
RIGHT: tion is the essential condition; but by 
selecting coloured light, which has a 

minimum of action on the plates to be used, there is a 
gain in the amount of illumination that is allowable. 
The description of the dark-room as given in the first 
English handbook of photography (1839) is as follows :— 
“А darkened apartment into which the light is admitted 
sideways, never from the roof—the door left a little ajar 
answers best." Claudet, in 1841, patented the use of 
a red or orange window for the dark-room. The tourist 
may do well to remember that if real and intelligent care 
be exercised, it is possible to develop the most sensitive 
plates on the original system—that is to say, by ex- 
tremely subdued daylight or candlelight; but to realise 
the maximum of comfort in development, or the maxi- 
mum of allowable illumination, we need a colour screen 
that gives an integration of two qualities. First, last- 
ingness, as, without this, other good qualities are liable 
to be stultified. Second, high brilliancy in relation to 
actinic effect. Judged by these and other criteria, there 
appears but little doubt that the glass known as 
‘ stained red,’’ is by far the best non-actinic medium 
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for general use. Abney, twenty-five years ago, pointed 
out its superiority to ruby glass; but its price, and the 
fact that it is not a current commercial product, are 
against its use. 
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Mr. Martin Duncan, in his recent lecture on Stereo- 
scopic Photography, at the R. P. S., said, when dealing 
with the general question of the 
THE STEREOSCOPE educational value of stereoscopy, 
AS EDUCATOR. that it was largely employed in the 
primary and secondary schools of 
Belgium and France. In nearly all these schools the geo- 
graphy lesson was helped out with stereoscopic views 
of the countries described, and of their industries, 
thereby giving the children a vivid mental picture, which 
persisted long after an image shown on the flat had 
faded from the memory. In his opinion, the reason 
why the enthusiasm for stereoscopy which characterised 
amateur photographers in the early days had been dulled 
was because of the conservatism of the makers, who 
had insisted upon the necessity of a heavy outfit for 
stereoscopic work. But his exhibition of apparatus 
proved that to-day stereoscopy could be pursued with 
apparatus which would not tax either the carrying capa- 
city or the pocket. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR DECEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH а bref exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and 1 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop F/I] is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
For F/5°6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from | to 3 p.m., double өе 


exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., increase them three or four times. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


1/15 вес. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies ... 


Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 


scapes with rocks, beach scenes... .. soe 1/8 3% 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with snow, 

open river scenery, figure studies in the open, 1/3 

light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. ... / T 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 

ground. Well lighted street scenes T 1/2 T 


Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 
работе uui. ue oves. c m VERA, жез ERO Lees 1 

Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 
much shut in by buildings ... ... ... 3 

Portraits in. well-lighted room, light surround: 
ings, big window, and white reflector ... 8 
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Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. E p id ар 
1/25 sec. | 1/45 sec. | 1/60 звес. | 1/75 sec. 
1/12  ,, 1/25 ,, 1/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 
14 , 1/10 ,, 1/12 ,, 1/15 ,, 
1/3 99 1/6 „э 1/8 »» 1/10 a> 
3/4 99 1/3 99 1/4 99 1/5 9» 

2 secs. | 1 T 3/4 1/2 ,, 
6 E 4 secs. | 3 secs. 2 secs. 


As a further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of piates and filins on the market. 
The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application, 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. Rajar, Ultra Rapid. Marion, Iso. 
Warwick, Double Instan. 


They have been divided info groups which 


Mawson, Felixi. 


РАКМЕТ, EN WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. Ortho D, 
M Supers eed WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome PAGET, XXXXX. 
a р porni and Panchromatic. Special Rapid. 


Royal Stardard. 
Special Ex R. 
EASTMAN Special Ultra Rapid. 
Epwarvs’ Comet. 


CADETT, 
Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
К Ortho. 


GEM, Salon. А 
Portrait. CADETT, Royal Standard WRATTEN, 
ILFORD, Monarch. Extra Rapid. Bathed 
ji Versatile, Most Rapid. T Royal Standard j 
» Zenith. Ortho. 
IMPRRIAL, Flashlight. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. BARNET. Кит. 
Orthochrome S.S. i Ortho. 


LUMIERE, Sum 
А Violet Label. 


MARION, шее 


EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 

GEM, Meteor. 

ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. m 
» Special Rapid. 

IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 

LuwtERE, Blue Label. 

MARION, ‘Instantaneous 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 
PAGET, Swiftand Ex. Special 


ENsicGN, Film. 


э 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
VIDEX, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, [so-Speedy. 
Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 


Rapid Plates, 


GEM, Isochromatic. 
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CApETT,Royal Standard Rapid 
F rofessional. 
Стеком. Roll Film 
Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. 


GEM, Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 


Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.K 
js Sovereign. 
F 


Kopax, N.C. Film. 
з Premo Film Pack. 
Kopoip, Plate. 


LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 


УУ Fiim. 
Mawson, Electric. 
PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Raja, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
s, Chromo-Isolar 


Barnet, Medium. 
Medium Ortbo 

Cristom, Film. 

ILFORD, Chromatic. 
Empress. 

Marion, Portrait. 


PAGET, XXX. du 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 

Ordinary Piates. 
AGFA, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium. 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LuMiERE, Yellow Label, 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
AGED ХХ. 

AJAR, Ordinary. 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous.. 
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Some Notes on Flashlight | 
Photography at Home. 


2 2 Ву T. Н. MORGAN. 2 & 


HILE many amateur photographers devote 
themselves to outdoor winter photography, 
and others turn their attention to making 
enlargements, lantern slides and prints from 


holiday negatives, there аге still 


many 


workers who are content to leave their bobby alone till 


the weather conditions become more favourable. 


It is 


for this latter body that this article is mainly intended, 
although many who belong to the former class may find 


some hints which will prove useful. 

Flashlight work in these days of modern 
improvements and inventions is no longer a 
toil, but a pleasure. There is no necessity to 
burn comparatively large quantities of mag- 
nesium ribbon or powder, and consequently 
have the room filled with a suffocating smoke. 
Nor is the possession of an expensive 
anastigmat lens working at a large aperture 
necessary in order to be able to obtain fully 
exposed portrait negatives in the ordinary sit- 
ting-room long after daylight has gone. 

The negative of the photograph accom- 
panying this article was made on Imperial 
Special Sensitive Ortho. plates, with an ordi- 
nary В.К. lens working at F/8. About 15 
grains of the '' Agfa ’’ flash powder was used 
in an '' Agfa ” flash lamp, at a distance of 
about то feet from the subject. As this 
powder can be obtained in 1s. bottles, each 
of which contains sufficient for from twenty 
to thirty such portraits, and the flash lamp is 
sold at 4s. 9d., it will be apparent to any- 
one that this class of work does not necessi- 
tate a very large expenditure on the part of 
those who already possess a camera. 

The flash given, whilst extremely actinic, 
is soft, and does not cause the sitter to blink 
the eyes at the critical moment of exposure. 
There is no fear of an explosion, provided a 
light does not actually come into contact 
with the powder. After combustion there is 
a slight bluish mist, which, however, clears 
away in about five minutes, so that quite a 
number of portraits may be taken one after 
the other with little or no inconvenience from 
smoke. There are several other efficient flash 
lamps on the market, but the one mentioned 
is extremely handy, because of its compact- 
ness and small size. 

The operations at the time of exposure are 
very simple. The ordinary lights in the room 
should be left burning, as even while the cap 
is off the lens—which need only be for a few 
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minutes—the light will not be sufficiently powerful to 
make any impression on the plate. 

Care should be taken, however, that rays of light from 
the gas or electric light in the room do not strike the 
surface of the lens; but should they do so, it is an easy 
matter to shade the lens with a piece of cardboard or 
paper. 

The first thing to do is to compose the view on the 
ground-glass, or in the vicw-finder if a box-form camera 


“А Flashlizht Portralt’’ taken in an ordinary room. By Т-Н. MORGAN 
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is being used. Having got the picture fairly sharp, a 
lighted match or taper should be held by the sitter in 
the position which the head will occupy, and the flame 
sharply focussed. In the case of the box camera, there 
will probably be a scale focussing arrangement or mag- 
nifiers. The plate-holder is then placed in position and 
the slide drawn. The flashlamp is loaded and held a fair 
distance to the right or left of the camera, and well up, 
so that the light will fall at an angle of about 45° on to 
the subject. The cap is taken off the lens and the 
spring at the back of the lamp released, which causes 
immediate combustion. Should there be any mirrors or 
picture glasses likely to reflect the flash on to the sitter’s 
face, they should be covered up, or the position of the 
flashlamp slightly altered. Plates which have been 
exposed by flashlight require developing in a weak solu- 
tion—the one usually employed is ‘‘ the best,’’ but should 
be diluted with an equal quantity of water—and not 
carried too far. Those who work by the factorial 
method should use a shorter factor. 

The duration of a flash of this powder is about one- 
thirtieth part of a second; there is therefore no necessity 
to pose the models—they may be actually moving at the 


N working out the details of an 

enlarging and reducing meter two 
or three years ago, I found it neces- 
sary to ascertain approximately the 
relative speeds of some of the leading 
makes of bromide paper. The result was interesting. Since then 
J have tested, in my rough, practical way, nearly every bromide 
paper of any consequence on the market; and I confess I am 
astonished at the variety of speeds represented. The result is 
shown in the list of approximate speed numbers printed on 
page 551. І do not pretend that these are scientifically 
accurate to a decimal. I plotted no curves, and conjured with 
no Greek symbols. The tests were plain and practical, and 
were such as any amateur can profitably make for himself. 
Indeed, I suggest that the amateur who wants to know some- 
thing about bromide papers should make these tests for him- 
self, and so check any possible inaccuracies. You see, 1 grant 
there may be inaccuracies. Even the experts disagree about the 
H. and D. numbers of the standard makes of dry plates. It 
can’t be expected that mere amateurs should be more infallible. 

Recognising, then, that this table of speeds is intended, not for 
scientific discussion, but to aid the amateur in deciding what 
paper to use, and what exposure to give, in printing on bromide, 
I have (for reasons connected with the meter above mentioned) 
taken a series of speed numbers having a definite relation in the 
following order :—1, 14, 2, 3, 4, 6,8, 12, 16, 24, etc., each successive 
number being double the next but one preceding it, and about 
one and a half times the one immediately preceding it. Thus a 
paper marked 12 would be half the speed of one marked 24, and 
would require double the exposure of the one marked 24. For 
the reasons indicated, the intermediate speeds are disregarded. 
A paper whose actual speed, in true ratio, would be 2o, I label 
12. Н I labelled it 24 there would be risk of under-exposure, 
and under-exposure ruins the print, while бо per cent. over- 
exposure does not even affect the colour. 

Аз а preliminary exercise, I suggest that the reader should 
take his pet negative, give the minimum exposure that will pro- 
duce a passable print on his favourite make of bromide paper, 
and develop. Then take another piece of the same paper, give 
it six times the exposure with the same negative and same light, 
at the same distance, and develop with his usual care. When 
the prints are finished, let him ask an outsider to point out the 
difference—and acquire an increased respect for the maker. 
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moment of exposure. In consequence of this, it will be 
readily understood that in taking nervous sitters, chil 
dren, etc., and subjects where perhaps the right expres- 
sion is only fleeting, this method will be found as pro- 
ductive of good results as the professional, with his 
more expensive apparatus, can hope to show. 

This fascinating branch of photography will amply 
repay those who experiment somewhat on the lines and 
with the apparatus mentioned, and the photos secured 
will be more faithful likenesses than can be expected 
from the professional photographer, who, perhaps, has 
never seen his clients before, and knows none of their 
little characteristics which go a long way to make the 
successful portrait. 

Finally, one or two “ Don'ts " for those who wish 
to succeed in flashlight portraiture at home. ‘‘ Don't " 
allow direct rays of flash to enter lens. ‘‘ Don't ” let 
picture glasses and mirrors reflect the flash on to the 
subject’s face. '' Don't " let the sitter look at the 
lamp when the flash is expected to take place. ** Don’t ” 
look at the flash yourself. ** Don't ’’ pose your models 
—arrange them—but do not '' pose” them. Use a 
dilute developer, and '' don't ’’ over-develop. 
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Next I would ask him to take one 
of the little ‘‘ Crossed Swords ” photo- 
meters sold by Messrs. Zimmermann 
and Co. for a shilling, and make a few E. 
additional experiments. This photo. ~~ Sie- 
meter—I call it a densitometer—is just a piece of cardboard, 
quarter-plate size, with eighteen circular windows in it, each of 
different thickness, numbered from 1 to 18, in order of density. 
The series is so progressively arranged that the exposures neces- 
sary to print each number in succession—if you use it as a 
negative—will be approximately (not exactly) in the same order 
as my series of speed numbers, viz. :— 


Density ST * 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 16, II, 12, 
Ratio of exposure .. 1, 14, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 24, 32, 48, 


Density ө» .. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Ratio of exposure .. 64, 96, 128, 192, 256, 384. 


This means that, roughly speaking, if it takes 1 second to 
print “ tint ” No. 1, it will take 48 seconds to print “ tint” 
No. 12, or 384 seconds to print “ tint " No. 18, and so оп through. 
out the series. 

Now take this densitometer, put it across one end of a half- 
plate printing frame, lay alongside it your pet quarter-plate 
negative, place behind both a half-plate piece of P.O.P., and put 
the frame out to print. When the negative has fully printed 
out, note the highest tint number of the densitometer which has 
also printed out, and mark this number on the margin of the 
negative, or, better still, on the envelope in which you keep it. 
In passing, I may observe that the handiest way to keep your 
negatives is in envelopes, standing on a shelf, end up. Do 
what I have suggested with all your good printers. You will 
thus have a measure of the density of each. Note that in each 
case the exposure that prints out the densitometer number prints 
out the negative on P.O.P Now I suggest that, going a step 
further, it is reasonable to assume that the exposure which will 
print a particular densitometer number on bromide paper will 
serve to print the corresponding negative on the same grade of 
paper with a fair amount of correctness. Try it. Put a piece 
of any slow bromide paper behind your densitometer in a print- 
ing frame, give it a guess exposure, and develop as far as it will 
go. Note the highest “ tint” number that prints out. Then 
take a negative marked with that “ tint" number, put it in the 
frame with a piece of the same paper behind it, give it the same 
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exposure at the same distance, and develop in the ordinary way. 
lf you don’t get a fairly correct print, the fault is not in the 
exposure. If you do get (as I anticipate) a correct print, I would 
ask you to take it as proved that in all cases the correct, or 
approximately correct, exposure for a bromide print from any of 
your maarked negatives would be the one required to print out, on 
the same bromide paper the “ tint" number marked on that 
negative, if you use the densitometer as a negative. 

You can, if you like, make experiment after experiment, till 
you run up (or down) the whole gamut of the eighteen densities 
in the table printed above ; but it 1s much simpler to be content 
with one exposure, and calculate the rest by the table. You 
have only to write the number of seconds required for that 
** tint " on a third line below the tint number and ratio in the 
table, and then work out those on each side of it, and write 
them down till the line is complete. When it is complete, you 
have a correct exposure table for the same light, using the same 
bromide paper at the same distance for any marked negative in 
your stock. It is true the light may vary a little, and the speed 
of the bromide paper may vary a little from time to time. But 
if you use one of the new Bray incandescent burners, with by- 
pass and gas adjuster, measure your distance accurately, and 
stick to a good paper by a good maker, these variations will 
not be enough, as the Yankees say, to matter a cent. There is 
one thing, however, that will make a difference. If your nega- 
tives are badly and variously stained, your exposure table won't 
work so well. But in these days no self-respecting amateur 
should make a stained negative. 

What you have thus done for one bromide paper you can do 
with another. If you have plenty of time on your hands, you 
can do it for all. If your time is limited, you can use the table 
of speeds printed with this article. There you find Rotograph 
Slow, for example, with speed number 32. Suppose you want 
to use Wellington ordinary, whose speed number in the list is 
64. To get the exposure for Wellington Ordinary, multiply the 
exposure for Rotograph Slow by 32, and divide its product by 
64. The same kind of simple calculation will give you the 

correct exposure for any other paper in the list. 

But, you will object, how am I to know whether these speed 
numbers are right? Аз suggested above, you can test this for 
yourself. Take your ©“ Cross Swords " photometer (or, as I call 
it, densitometer), put it in a printing frame, with a piece of 
your favourite bromide paper behind it, give it the exposure 
which you think ought to print out four or five tints, and then 
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develop to the full. Note the “ tint " obtained and the number 
of seconds you gave it. Next calculate by the speed list the 
exposure which should give that “ tint" on the paper you want 
to test. Now put a piece of that paper in the frame, still using 
the photometer as negative, and expose for that number of 
seconds, with the same light, at the same distance. Develop 
this as far as it will go, and if the ratio in the speed list is 
correct, you should get the same “ tint" number on the second 
paper as you got on the first. Suppose the first was Wellington 
Ordinary, and the exposure given was 3 seconds. Ш the second 
paper was Rotograph Slow, the exposure given, according to the 


list, should be E or 6 seconds. Suppose this exposure gave 


a “ tint " number on the Rotograph paper higher than that given 
by the Wellington paper, the speed number in the list must be 
wrong. Having got the ‘ tint " given by the 6 seconds exposure, 
however, the table of ratios given above will enable you to find 
the approximate exposure which will give you the same “ tint ” 
on Rotograph as originally printed on the Wellington Ordinary. 
Give that exposure to make sure ; and if it turns out correct, you 
can easily find the proper relative speed number for Rotograph 
Slow. Assume, for example, the Wellington paper gave “tint " 
то, and the Rotograph paper “tint” 8. "Then, instead of the 
6 seconds’ exposure, you would give another test piece of the 
Rotograph Slow an exposure of 12 seconds. If this gave you 
“tint?” ro, the relative speed number of Rotograph Slow 


should be . 64x3 3 ‚ ог 16. 


All this B nr and calculating is wearisome to a man who 
wants to get his bromide printing done without bother. So to 
save trouble, I have constructed a little meter, with a sliding 
scale, for contact printing, which makes all the calculations 
automatically. If the Editor can find space in a future number 
to print an illustration and a short description of this little 
meter, the readers of THE A. P. AND Р. М. may have an оррог- 
tunity of seeing how it works for themselves. Not the least 
recommendation of this little meter, I may say, is the fact that 
it can be used to find with a single exposure the exact relative 
actinic value of the light used to print with. You can not 
only test with it the relative actinic values of an electric light, 
an incandescent gaslight, a fish-tail burner, and a farthing 
candle, but you can find the variation in the actinic value of the 
same light at different times, if you suspect that it has varied. 


APPROXIMATE SPEEDS OF VARIOUS BROMIDE PAPERS. 


Barnet (Messrs. Elliott and Sons). 


Platino matt smooth  ... is T€ vos Бе 35 
Platino matt rough se gs T in hee 92 
Platino matt card id: T " n Gs 4 
Snow enamel -— ae es m 2 uy. 7032 
Ordinary smooth ... M T ues pus je Д2 
Ordinary rough ... dis pd E m О 32 
Cream Crayon  ... evi un ss T. uc. 2 
Tiger Tongue white vhs = jos p pi 32 
Double speed Velbro -— dis 192 
Double speed ordinary smooth — 192 
Double speed extra smooth 192 
Double speed platino matt smooth 192 


Criterion (Birmingham Photographic Co., ee 
Thin ordinary glossy  ... ae T К ... 96 


Extra rapid glossy 128 
Gevaert (Gevaert, Ltd.) 
Normal A thin matt smooth 192 
Normal В thin matt rough 192 
Normal C thin glossy mauve ... 192 
Normal D thick matt wate 192 
Normal E special rough white 192 
Normal Е cream tinted rough... 192 
Normal С cream tinted special ‘rough 192 
Normal H cream tinted smooth 128 
Normal К semi-glossy ... 192 
Rapid A smooth . 384 
Rapid B rough (not tested), estimated 384 
Griffins (Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons) 
Ат snow-white platino matt  ... 128 
Ат snow-white rough T M € ... 128 
Ат snow-white glossy ... T -— "s ... 48 
Natural surface ... ТР = -— "m e. 96 
Professional contact gd S is TA ... 96 
байп io D" СА ie xs pee. ® onum. “OR 
Lingrain  ... bis Зы i a £s ws 732 
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Шога (Ilford, Ltd.) 


Rough slow е TT ын Tm de Qu "За 
Smooth slow m а 9 К T Ju. 239 
Rough rapid 128 
Smooth rapid е T" pe s ... 128 
Platino matt -— oF fas nee i ... 64 
Very rough n "t m 4 Sa ... 64 
Carbon surface ... o - - t ... 64 
Glossy white ыз ie ve ves e. 64 
Glossy white thick | oad T" "^ ie ... 64 
Bromona cream rough ... ж : igi ... 64 
Illingworth (T. шона and Co., Ltd. y 
Rough ordinary ... oy We 24 
Smooth ordinary .. dus m ie T sme 24 
Rough platino matt ун ы iis m ... 64 
Smooth platino matt ... ыз К is ... 64 
Extra rough white а ra -— z sa- 34 
Extra rough toned "C es e 86 sc 2 
Grampian ... ЕЕ in Ps A T ... 96 
Zelvo gis aes i Sas Те ou ... 64 
Ivory matt .. t "T iss ш» куз ... 64 
Glossy Е che i ad 79 PE ... 64 
Press - P ы “а es 252 ... 64 
Cream Crayon ste isa M Бе - ... 16 
Enamel mauve  ... í - E s 24 
Imperial (Imperial Dry Plate Co. a 
Platino matt rapid smooth 384 
Platino matt rapid rough 384 
Kentmere (Kentmere, Ltd.) 
K. B. postcard matt es к з dies ... 96 
К. B. postcard glossy  ... oF D "- . 64 
K. B. glossy ТЕ se КЕ a s ... 64 
Art T = к ВРУ 192 
Exhibition ... 96 
Kodak (Kodak, Ltd.) 
Platino matt slow smooth — ijs r ... $32 
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Platino matt rapid smooth  ... ae m wa Ui Enlarging rough ... s = ds ^ „ез. 256 
Platino matt rapid V de à € T TEE 4 Contact smooth  ... РРР id ess A каг АБ 
Permanent slow smooth.. 5 A A we 95 Matt smooth zu Wr T We ЧЕР —' : 
Permanent rapid smooth f А ka ме 4d Semi-matt .. is T а гәд е Sane у 
Permanent rapid rough (not tested), estimated... 64 Velvar а г i ЧУ Р — ёа 
Royal white - 28а aai T^ ijs sx 104 Glossy jas ТР ... 192 
Royal tinted ee ee “ oF its ue 0A Rotograph (Rotary Photographie беу Ltd. 39 
Velvet semi-matt ... si ss + а sex ME . Slow A thin glossy TT zu. I 
Nikko (not tested), estimated . бе өз "12 Glos ao ihn. matt empti te * Ж th Җа 
Leto (Leto Photo. Materials Co., L td. ) Slow E thin rough Pag exi slits v 32 
Matt smooth Zr ... tee ... 192 Slow Е cream thick rough e eP RES we 7 
Matt rough РЕ r " РР AM (6, MOS Slow semi-glossy ... x 0 с, бы а 32 
Cream Crayon ... - dts - T ns. 08 Rapid A thin glossy... A s age — 568 
Vellum es E ... es ... ers ... 128 Rapid B thick glossy  ... TE 9" чар T 48 
Glossy - e ... 128 Rapid C thin matt smooth ... ys ev Ча. Ө 
Lilywhite (The ТТТ Photographic Co.) Rapid E thin matt rough oe 5 اس‎ D 
С smooth matt cream tinted ... бз es 396 Rapid F thick rough cream tinted ... P де a 
D special contrasty semi-matt ... T. m TE И Rapid G thick rough white  ... idi T ‚ее 96 
Е smooth cream ... "n - ek ө КО 128 Rapid К rough white “ Whatman " ... soe i^ 45 
С rough cream tinted ... 223 34 я xo ge Extra brilliant... 25 v -— И 
Marion (Marion and Co., Ltd. 4 Silvo bxc йк ج‎ чи чан eis os. 96 
Smooth slow "s T an Lx TAE. Satin - " iés 9 a ae 
Smooth rapid -— dix en ЯТ TT е 24 Wellington (Wellington d W ard) 
Glossy — T eee see ee 86 24 Platino matt smooth Е 64 
Platino matt smooth ... i li € ux. d Platino matt rough а is E e + 
Morgan and Kidd Platino matt extra rough Е 48 
Smooth 239 TT nae ex ET T $45 32 Platino matt Cream Crayon aeui. 48 
Rough ens ... vee en Zn ... ... 96 Platino matt Cream Crayon thin smooth 32 
Platino matt ха КР и быа M us OM Platino matt Cream Crayon extra rough 48 
White enamel .. tee es EL ... 48 Platino matt врео smooth 48 
Paget Prize (Paget Pave Plate Co.) Ordinary smooth . 64 
Platino matt rough bei б - sate 7 cate! йй Ordinary rough D 64 
Platino matt smooth ... a x = ao uw Ordinary cream crayon rough .. 48 
Extra smooth ъъ "^ e x e b^ E Enammo mauve ... ве 48 
Cream Crayon ... 5 А а - EN Carbon thin skis av 64 
Satin P e - Um Ре eso 06 Carbon thick я E. 48 
Rajar (Rajar, Ltd.) Canvas surface cream  ... ix ыы РЯ кз: JE 
Enlarging smooth ч dis 18 Mi wae 262 Canvas surface white 48 
ee 


A: SUGGESTION FOR WHIST DRIVES. 


OST photographic societies nowadays have one or more 
whist-drives on their winter syllabus, and a very good 
thing too, for they help a society financially, cultivating at the 


feeling among the 
also are brought 
the society, and 
obtained. 

by our local photographic 
say for forty players, four 
and two small ones, done 


same time a sccial 
members. Outsiders 
into contact with 
members may be 

At the whist-drives held 
society, we offer as prizes, 
large framed photographs 


by the members. They are appreciated more, we 
find, than the usual prizes, even by the non- 
photographers, and we arrange that the first lady 
has first choice, first gentleman second, second 


lady third, and so on. The two booby prizes are generally very 
small photographs. We have the prizes on view beforehand, and 
interest is stimulated thereby. 

Our scoring-cards are a novelty greatly appreciated by the 
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players. They are simply picture postcards, with the scoring 
particulars printed on the address side, the other side being the 
photograph. A small hole is punched in one corner, and a pencil 
threaded through. 

These postcards cost little more than the ordinary scoring- 
cards. The printing of the particulars is about 1$. 3d. for fifty, 
and a member will generally be found willing to print the post- 
cards. They are also a pleasing memento, being kept when a 
plain card would be thrown away, and thus they form a good 
advertisement for the society. K. F. B. 
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COMBINATION PRINTING IN ENLARGED NEGATIVE 


MAKING. 


OMBINATION printing in enlarged negative making is 
invariably a task of difficulty, especially if complicated 
outlines have to be followed. 

The writer, however, has found the following method quite 
satisfactory—the addition of clouds, figures, etc., being quite a 
simple matter. 

In the case of a landscape where clouds are to be added, two 
transparencies are made in the lantern, the first on a rapid 
plate, developed for softness, the second on a slow plate and 
developed for extreme density with a clear glass sky. 

To obtain exact registration, these plates are exposed in à 
dark slide laid on the enlarging easel and supported on two 
dark-room pins, with a third pin at the end against which the 
slide is pushed each time an exposure is made. 

This second transparency, when dry and any clear parts in 
the landscape blocked out, forms a mask and shows a vigorous 
black outline with a clear glass sky. 

This mask must now be placed film to film against a rapid 
plate, and the cloud negative being in position in the carrier oí 
the enlarger, the clouds are projected through the clear sky 
of the mask on to the plate behind. 

А suitable cloud transparency being thus secured, the same 
is, when dry, bound up in register with the landscape trans 
parency, and the enlarged negative made from the combination. 

The writer has found the making of the dense transparency à 
necessity, as a suitable transparency for enlarging has not suff- 
cient opacity to serve as a mask, and by the use of a dark slide 
in the manner described accurate registration is mechanically 
obtained. 0: L. M. 
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LTHOUGH every year the photo- 
graphic Christmas card becomes 
more popular, there are still many 
photographers who do not realise that 
their Christmas greeting will be much 
more appreciated if it portrays some 
effort on their part other than simply purchasing, signing and 
posting. 

Last Christmas, being anxious to have cards somewhat out 
of the ordinary, I made them by a method which, although it 
may not appear original to some readers, was new to me. 

This card is here illustrated, and to explain the method of 
working we will imagine that the reader and self are going to 
prepare a similar one together. 

Firstly, we must decide what print we propose to use, then 
place same upon a large sheet of white paper, and thereon 
choose the most pleasing position for lettering, also the border 
round print, and the size that the whole shall be. 

Next we select a mount of medium tone, and mark the posi- 
tions chosen. This is most easily done by procuring a block 
of blacklead, like that used for polishing grates, and rubbing 
same over back of our setting-up, then tracing through on to 
mount. Ап economical way of getting mounts is to buy some 
fourpenny Imperial size (30 by 22) mounting boards from an 
artists’ colourman, then cutting off and fixing lengths from a 
roll of plain, ingrained wall-paper, which should cost about 
eighteenpence for the twelve yards. 

Our next stage will probably be the most difficult to manage, 
as we must now set up our lettering. А plain type is the most 
easy, and certainly the most pleasing, but it should be made 
somewhat distinctive, and not merely the plainest of Roman 
capitals. Fortunately, it will not be necessary to work in ink; 
it is advisable to first set up lightly, and then line-in with a 
fairly soft pencil. | 

This procedure should also be followed for our border round 
picture, if we decide to have a design thereon. Many simple 
patterns, similar to one shown, can be devised with holly or 
mistletoe as emblem, and will be found easier to draw than the 
lettering. 

Our setting up is now laid on a sheet of glass, and with a 
sharp knife, and another piece of glass as a straight-edge, we 
cut out the border and the panel containing lettering. If we 
desire a line round this panel, it should be left on when 
cutting. (If a light or dark line be required round the print, it 
should either be ruled in after mounting or a piece of paper 
be first mounted just sufficiently large to overlap.) 

Our next step is to fix lettering, border, and print in their 
respective places upon our mount; the whole should then be 
cut to the required size. 

We are now able to form a clearer idea of what our card 
will appear like when copied in the camera and printed. But 
first let us critically examine our efforts and consider in what 
manner the gencral effect may be improved. We may regard 
the white background of the lettering and border as too in- 
cisive, and so, if we do not possess a stump, we must soften 
same by lightly rubbing over with a broad-pointed pencil. 
Perhaps, too, the background might be improved if it were 
somewhat broken up with darker and lighter parts, or if the 
portions surrounding lettering and border were darkened and 
made to gradually submerge into the general tone of ground. 
This can easily be done by using our soft pencil and smearing 
off the edges with a finger. In the same manner, we can lighten 
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parts by scraping off a little white chalk and again using a finger 
as stump. Paper should be pasted on back and made to overlap 
a few inches, so that pins will not show on focussing screen 
when fixed to copying board. By choosing paper either lighter 
or darker than background we are enabled to get a margin 
round the finished picture. The size of card as illustrated was 
practically a cabinet, it being copied in a half-plate camera and 
trimmed. 

Great care should be taken not to over-develop, especially as 
a soft print is desired. For the same reason bromide paper is 
preferable to gaslight, but some workers may prefer the 
pluckier effect of the latter, so it is advisable to make a trial 
print upon each. Of course, a paper which can be printed by 
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artificial light is often the only possible method during the dull 
weeks we at times experience before Christmas; moreover, it 
enables us to complete all we may require in one evening. 

If the printing be done on “ Extra Thick ” paper, it will keep 
stiff, and no further mounting is required. 


— —— = 


Ensign Film Competition.—Miss Marie Rose Jennings, Fisher's 
Way, Walberswick, Suffolk, is the winner of the Ensign Roll 
Film Competition for November. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a 
three guinea camera every month for the best negative on 
* Ensign" film. Entries close on the 3rd of the month. 
Entrance is free, and a competition form is enclosed with every 
spool of ' Ensign" film. The “ Ensign" £200 competition has 
now closed. There was a big rush of entries towards the end, 
several hundreds coming in by every post on the closing day. 
This has necessitated some delay in getting prints made and 
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sent to competitors, but it is expected that the judging will 
be completed, and the award list will be published before 
Christmas. 


South Essex Camera Club.—At the annual general meeting 
held recently, the Club was reported to be in a most prosperous 
condition, both photographically and financially. Mr. C. Wille 
was unanimously elected as president, and Mr. T. Mitchell, 180, 
Browning Road, Manor Park, E., as hon. secretary and 
treasurer. 
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‘We have 
no great 
photogra- 
phic hu- 
mourist,’ 
sald some 
one 1п my 
hearing a 
day or two 


ago. 
Then he saw те. '' We don't count 
you, Touchstone,” he nodded; '' you 
| are а serious writer. But photographic 

humour is beastly. It has two jokes, 

and two only. One of these is the 

joke about the affectations of a few of the pictorialists, 
and the other about the stumblings of the поп- 
technical man in the matter of lens aberrations, and 
suchlike. Wherever you meet it, in society life or in 
the journals, it smacks of vinegar. There is nothing 
warm and sympathetic about it. It is hard and metallic, 
slingv and slangy. А joke at the average society 
reminds me of nothing so much as a herd of Pharisees 
chuckling because they are not publicans. And all the 
time, you know, there are rich undeveloped ores of 
humour—good humour—below the photographic field.” 
We had almost decided that we must get a non- 
photographer to take out the mining rights, when some- 


one said, ‘‘ There used to be a man in Yorkshire—Sut- 


cliffe.”’ 

Sutcliffe, of course. We had forgotten him, because 
he immures himself in steep old Whitby, and so seldom 
comes down into the arena. Nevertheless, out of the 
world as he is, a good many people get into the habit 
of meeting him— waiting for him even—every Saturday 
in the Yorkshire Weekly Post. Не never fails us at 
that rendezvous, and there is a certain dependable 
quality about his “© stuff °” which perhaps is the secret 
of the successful conduct of a photographic column. 
That is why the editors of some photographic journals 
get into the habit of awaiting it with the scissors, when 
‘copy ’’ that has to be paid for falls unaccountably 
short. Then we read that F. M. Sutcliffe has been say- 
ing in our contemporarv's contemporary that an occa- 
sional cracking of one's head is a useful adjunct to 
photographic work. And so on for a half column. 

In this wav, and through his original articles т THE 
A. P. AND P. N., we get to know the Whitby oracle 
better than if we were constantly meeting him in the 
flesh. I mean that a man's ink-splashing, like his 
pictures, may be more self-revealing than his actual 
physical contours. What is the flesh, after all? Only 
the portrait of a man in the fibrin-albumen-gelatine-etc. 
process, and by no means alwavs true to life. 

At a recent evening meeting in London, at which 
photographic art was being weighed in the balances, 
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XXVII.—FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE. = 


Mr. A. taking the affirmative, Mr. В. the negative, 
and so on, the chairman observed, '* We have with us 
this evening Mr. Е. M. Sutcliffe.’ Then a shrewd 
Yorkshireman, but more venerable in appearance than 
was imagined, got up and entertained the meeting with 
one of the best speeches which was ever reported. ЛЕ 
was wise and witty, diplomatic and serious. But 1 cull 
the complete verbatim report from an admirable 
journal, to which I present my apologies : 

'* I have only to say that the previous speakers have 
expressed my opinions better than I could have hoped 
to have expressed them myself.” 

That 15 real Whitby jet. It is a model speech. ТЕ 
strikes a true, clear note that is greatly needed at the 
present time, especially because the previous “Speakers 

had expressed about as many contrary opinions as there 
are developers on the market. 

F. M. S. is a retiring man, lovable and whimsical, 
and has the very uncommon conviction that he knows 
less than anybody. He is always eager to be taught 
photography, and is in the constant receipt of invalu- 
able hints from budding amateurs who possess ‘‘ in- 
stantaneous lenses.’ | 

Coulson Kernahan savs that humour is a twinkle in 
the eye of common sense. That is true of Sutcliffe's. 
It was a legacy from his father. 

His kindly, genial humour even gets through his lens 
and affects his plate. Не catches his pictures from the 
happiest point at the happiest moment. 

That is his secret. Humour for him does not sparkle 
on the distant mountain, but at his feet. Не does not 
brew it from fashionable Scarborough or busy Leeds, 
but among the schooners and cobles and cranes and 
mooring-posts of his own Whitby. 

And so Sutcliffe has made a kind of epic out of the 
commonplace experiences of the professional photo- 
grapher—has told us how he turned his old cameras into 
nesting-boxes for birds; how he made a new focussing 
cloth which went wrong; of his adventures while carry- 
ing some dozen of 12 by ro plates up a hill; of his sighs 
over his old negatives, and so on— all in the simplest 
vein of  remini- 
scence, and yet full 
of interest and 
vitality. Some day 
perhaps, these shav- 
ings from a Whitby 
workshop will be 
collected, and we 
shall see on the 
bookstalls уе 
Compleat Foto- 
Graver, by Francis 
Svtclyf.’’ We would 
give it a warm wel- 
come. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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THE ACTOR. By Witt Е. TAYLOR. 
war fed а Price of £5 in Class 7 of the Thornton Русакі Cash Prive Competition, 
Technical data: Plate, Lum re Viele’ La; evposure, 1 sec: stop, ES; time of day, 2.30 pin, January, bright light, taken iudoore: Thornton. 
Ри зат! Noval Килү Nel wv Mate camera, Watson trocostiy ma! lens, 


£55 
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PRAYER TIME. CHETMA. ; Ву К. LiNcorN Cocks. 
From the house exhibition of Bremoil Work by К. MM. Cocks and К. Lincoln Cocks, now open at the Camera Ciub. John Street, Adelphi, П.С. 
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THE STORM, 


Ву К. Lyncotn Cocks. 
From the house exhibition oy Bromoil Work by R. M. Cocks and К. 


Lincoln Cocks, now open at the Camera Club qu Sebi SA delphi, W.C. 
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THE WRECKER. 


ted First Prize in Class D (Ло: S) Of alles? 


{ Р ‹ t 
This picture wes a'so exhibited at the exhibits 
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A NOVEL WATER-TAP. 


qoum water tap described in this article 
is a good substitute for the more 
expensive article on the market, and is 
most suitable for photographers who, in 
the absence of the usual waterworks tap. 
are compelled to use a tank, or an 
earthenware barrel fitted in the dark- 
room over the developing sink. 

Take a piece of hard wood, 6 in. long 
and 18 in. square, and round off one end 
to fit the hole in the tank. Through the 


centre drill a $ in. hole, beginning at the 
round end, to within 14 in. of the square 
end; then at a point $ in. from the latter 
end drill a hole downwards, just the size 
of a cork, and so that the latter fits 
tightly; at the same time do not drill 
this hole right through the wood, but 
within 4 in., and in the centre of this hole 
drill through the remaining portion with 
a 1 in. bit. 

The stage thus reached is described by 
fip. r. The blackened portion represents 
the holes just drilled, also the cork 


Fig. 2. 


which is inserted just far enough to allow 
a clear passage for the water, etc., to flow 
through the tap. 

In illustration fig. 2 the tap is shown 
in section, with the cork pushed right 
down to the bottom of the large hole, 
thereby closing the passage. 

If desired, a short brass pipe may be 
fitted into the 3 in. hole where the water 
makes its exit. 

In case the tank, etc., is fitted with an 
outlet leading from below, it would be 
necessary for the {4 in. hole to be drilled 
from end to end of the tap, therebv 
allowing the water to flow straight 
through in a downward direction, but it 


Fig. 3. 


would still be well not to drill the cork- 
hole right through the tap, so that the 
thin portion left intact may act as a stop 
for the cork. 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
desciiption by readers of '* The A. P. & P, N,” are invited for this page, 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles should ‘be 
concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


The cork will require renewing at inter- 
vals, because by constant use corks get 
smaller, thereby causing the tap to leak 

If a rubber tube has to be fitted to the 
tap, the end will have to be rounded ой 
at the outlet, larger or smaller, as per 
size of rubber tubing, and in this case 
*he cork-hole will be drilled nearer the 
half-way line of the tap, but this makes 
no material difference to the tap in any 
way whatever. In the case of the first 
mentioned method the rubber tubing 
should be { in. diameter, so as to fit the 
brass pipe. 

This tap will be found to answer all 
purposes and never to get out of order, 
and costs little in time or money. 

T. J. W. 


CAMERA-FRONT EXTENSION FOR LENS. 


T often occurs that a little extra exten- 

sion to the camera bellows is called 
for in some classes of.photographic work, 
as in copying, telephotography, and when 
using a very long focus lens. Many are 
the various dodges which photographers 
bring into use to overcome the difficulty, 
but the rigid box arrangement about to 
be described takes a lot of beating. It 
is an easily attached fixture, quite rigid 
in use, and does not put an undue strain 
on the camera front. 

The general construction may be 
gathered from the drawing. The measure- 
ments will, of course, depend on the size 
of the lens panel; the length of the 
attachment may be whatever the maker 
prefers, in reason. А length of from 4 in 
to 6 in. is about the handiest size, and 


this size will not tend to strain the camera 
front, as a longer attachment might do, 
unless it were supported in some 
auxiliary manner. Also, if the attach- 
ment were made of too great a length, 
some of the rays of light from the lens 
might possibly be cut off. 

A long box without ends is made, in 
1-8th to 3-16ths in. thick mahogany, the 
outside size being equal to the size of the 
lens panel, and the length as the maker 
may determine. This box is carefully 
glued and screwed together, and to make 
sure of it being light-tight, strips of brown 
paper should be glued along the joints 
inside. 

One end of the box is pushed into the 
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camera front, and the position of the 
small grooves is marked (shown black on 
the drawing) for the turn-buttons and the 
catches, on the camera front, to catch 
into; these grooves should not be cut 
right through the wood, or if they are, a 
strip of wood must be glued on under- 
neath, to keep out the light. If a little 
care is used in making these grooves, the 
attachment will be quite rigid and secure. 

At the opposite end of the box four 
strips of mahogany, 3-16ths in. thick, and, 
sav, 4 in. wide, are glued on to project 
sufficiently to accommodate the lens 
panel. Two brass catches and two turn- 
buttons are fitted to these strips, as 
shown, to hold the lens panel in position. 

The attachment may either be French 
polished, to match the camera, or be 
covered with leatherette, as preferred, for 
a finish. E. J. G. 


A USEFUL HOLDER FOR MAGNESIUM 
RIBBON. 


ANY of us prefer to expose our '' gas- 
light" paper and lantern plates by 
magnesium ribbon, and gene- 
rally wonder when doing so 
which is the easiest way to 
hold it. Of course, the in- 
struction books say a pair of 
pliers (pincers), but they are 
apt to be used for other pur- 
poses, and be either lost or 
mislaid when we want them. 
А better way is to make a 
holder, which being of no use 
to draw out nails or bend wire, 
is more likely to remain in its 
place in the dark-room. Buy 
a penny tie-clip, and borrow 
а tinned.iron meat skewer 
from the kitchen when no one 
is about, a small size for pre- 
ference. 
Solder the clip to the loop 
ot the skewer, sharpen the 
point, and our holder is com- 
plete. It is a good plan to 
mark the skewer off in inches 
with a small file, when it can 
also be used as a rule to 
measure the ribbon (see illus- 
tration'. If you are not 
allowed to stick it in your dark-room table 
on account of the marks, use a small 
square of soft wood that can be easily 
moved the required distance Нот the 
frame; for, of course, you will have your 
table marked off in feet for exposing. 
K. F. B. 


HOME-MADE PRINT CLIPS. 


O make these clips, get a few corks 

about an inch long and three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter, 
and make а V-shaped 
cut in the top, and then 
divide the cork length- 
wise into two. Next 
with an  indiarubber 
band, fasten the two 
pieces together, as 
shown in the diagram. 
To open the clip, pinch 
the cork at the top, 
when, on releasing the 
pressure, the rubber 
band will cause the jaws А 
{э close firmly together. The clips being 
of cork will make the prints float vertically 
in the water, and the hypo, which is 
much heavier than the water, is speedily 
washed away. H 
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THE M.C.C. ENLARGER DE LUAE. 


Е have on previous occasions commented on the excel- 

lence of the enlargers made by the Midland Camera Co., 
and we have again this year had an opportunity of seeing one of 
the company’s latest models, the No. 6 Enlarger de Luxe. This 
model, of which we have spoken highly in the past, is now made 
with a larger lantern body, and has one or two minor additions, 
‘which appear to render the instrument practically incapable of 
further improvement. Both the No. 6 Enlarger and the No. 6 
Enlarger de Luxe are identical in construction. The first is 
made in oak with Russian iron body, the other is in teak, brass- 


bound throughout, with a solid copper body, and is a 
beautiful instrument. The notable feature of these enlargers 
is the ingenuity shown in the movements and adjustments. 


All necessary movements for centreing, raising, lowering and 
securing every adjustment are accomplished by means of rack 
and pinion. The negative carrier is a triumph of skilful de- 
sign, and by its means the negative, when im sifu in the en- 
larger, can be rotated, moved laterally or vertically, or swung 
in any direction, the swing being from the centre. The cabinet- 
and metal-work of this enlarger is of the best, and it would be 
difficult to find any fault of construction or manufacture. 

No praise is too high for this fine model, which may also be 
used, when required, as a projection lantern, extra fittings being 
supplied at a reasonable cost. 

The No. 6 enlarger, complete with objective, costs Z6 105. 
(quarter-plate with 54 in. condenser), £10 (half-plate with 84 in. 
condenser), or £19 (whole-plate with 11 in. condenser). The 
No. 6 enlarger de luxe costs from £10 in quarter-plate size to 
£24 in whole-plate size. The enlargers can be supplied without 
objectives at a cheaper rate, or with Aldis anastigmat lenses 
(Series II. F/6) at a slightly increased cost. 

Our readers should write to the Midland Camera Co., Ltd., 
Slaney Street, Birmingham, for the complete illustrated price 
list and handbook, which will be sent free to any reader of this 


paper. 
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THE “LUNA” MANTLE LAMP. 


= portability and remarkable efficiency of spirit vapour 
lamps has placed this popular form of illuminant ahead 
of the old oil lamp, incandescent gas, and some forms of electric 
light for lantern and enlarging purposes. The latest of these 
spirit vapour lamps, the * Luna," made by W. C. Hughes and 
Co., of Brewster House, 82, Mortimer Road, Kingsland Road, 
N.E., marks a new departure 
The “ Luna” lamp has the 
great advantage of requiring 
no further attention when the 
lamp has been lit until the 
spirit is exhausted. It gives 
a light estimated by из 
makers as 300 c.p., and sur- 
passed only by limelight. 
We have subjected the 
“Luna” lamp to a series of 
tests, and can frankly sav 
that the great brilliance of 
the illumination it gives must 
be seen to be believed. The 
lanp, which is small and 
compact in size, will fit any 
lantern or enlarger, and 
is entirely self-contained. The reservoir holds a little more 
than half a pint of methylated spirit. This, at a cost of 
threepence, will burn for three hours. The construction of the 
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lamp is new, and embodies the principle of super-heated spirit 
vapour. А small spirit flame beneath the reservoir first warms 
the spirit, the vapour from which passes from the top under the 
reservoir, through the same spirit flame, and thence to a Bunsen 
burner holding the mantle. The lamp lights readily, and can 
be extinguished quickly, and in addition gives little heat. 

The * Luna" mantle lamp is well worth the attention of 
every photographer who uses a lantern or enlarger. It is beauti- 
fully made in heavily nickelled copper, and every lamp is 
guaranteed by the makers. It costs two guineas complete, with 
lantern tray to fit any lantern or enlarger. 


——Y& 
THE N. & G. SPECIAL FOLDING LENS HOOD. 


HE necessity of a lens hood for use with the modern anas- 

tigmats, and its great utility at all times, especially when 
photographing against the light, has frequently been the subject 
of editorial comment and articles in these columns. Messrs. 
Newman and Guardia are, therefore, to be congratulated on 
having put upon the market so efficient and sensible an acces- 
sory as their Folding Lens Hood, which is illustrated herewith. 
This little piece of apparatus can be fitted to any lens, and when 


in use will ensure greater brilliancy in negatives taken with that 
lens, by cutting out all extraneous rays of light. 

The hood, which is quite up to Messrs. Newman and 
Guardia’s usual high standard of construction, folds up into 
a very small space, and can be carried, if necessary, in the 
waistcoat pocket. It is constructed of metal and opaque rubber 
fabric, and is an item for the photographer’s kit that no serious 
worker can afford to be without. For lenses up to 14 in. 
diameter the price is 7s. 6d., for 14 in. to 24 in. тоз. 64. com- 
plete. Our readers should write to Messrs. Newman and 
Guardia, Ltd., 17 and 18, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W., 
for full particulars of this and the firm’s other specialities. 


مم 
CHRISTMAS CARDS FROM FALLOWFIELD’S.‏ 


N addition to the Christmas greeting cards and mounts already 

reviewed in these columns, we have now received from J. 
Fallowfield, of 146, Charing Cross Road, W.C., a selection ef 
this firm’s special Christmas mounts and calendars. These are 
artistic in design and excellent in finish. The “ Tintagel” and 
* Overstrand " series of calendar mounts are particularly tasteful 
and form admirable greeting cards for slip-in photographs. 
They have the added quality of forming а permanent greeting, as 
the recipients of these calendars will undoubtedly keep them 
during the ensuing year. 

The “* Crichton " series of triple-tint mounts and a large selec- 
tion of slip-in greeting mounts in a great variety of designs and 
shapes and colours are well up to Fallowfield's standard of 
originality and taste. Among other novelties for the season are 
" Photo-Fans." These are well-made Japanese fans, with a space 
in which a suitable photograph may be mounted. Readers of 
THE A. P. AND P. ... should send without delay to the above 
address for illustrated price list of * Fallowfield's Christmas and 
New Year Mounts and Calendars," which will be sent free 
on application. 

ا ل 


The Illustrated Catalogue of optical lanterns, slides and ассез- 
sories, just issued by Messrs. Reynolds and Branson, Ltd., of 
14, Commercial Street, Leeds, should be in the hands of ail 
users of lanterns. In addition to details of the apparatus sup- 
plied by the firm, the catalogue contains a list of the huge stock 
of lantern slides of all kinds available for purchase or hire. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


East Anglian Federation Class. 

I join issue with Mr. Peake, the secretary of 
the East Anglian Federation, in expressing 
pleasure at the splendid response of the East 
Anglian Associates in the Federation class at 
the Lincoln exhibition. The total number of 
prints in this class was 114—nearly as many as 
sent to some exhibitions—and they dominate the 
exhibition. The societies who have contributed 
to this splendid result are Grantham, Chelms- 
ford, South Essex, Cambridge, Boston, Ipswich, 
Norwich, and Lincoln. Words fail to express 
the delight of those who are responsible for the 
organisation of the East Anglian Federation, and 
Mr. Peake tells me he was struck by the kindly 
feeling, hospitality, and good fellowship which 
was everywhere evident at the Lincoln show, 
which, by the way, was the first organiscd exhibi- 
tion held in East Anglia since the formation of 
the Federation. Like Mr. Peake, I look forward 
to the time when every East Anglian Society 
shall consider it a point of honour to send its 
representative work to the Federation classes of 
exhibitions as a collective effort and proof of 
sympathetic vitality. What has been done in 
East Anglia is equally possible in other federa- 
tions, and one would like to see more interest in 
this matter. Amongst other Federationists, we 
noted that Dr. Bansall, the csteemed president 
of the East Anglian Federation, was a visitor at 
Lincoln. 


Yorkshire Union Lantern Slides. 

A communication from the lantern slide secre- 
tary of the Yorkshire Photographic Union reminds 
me that shortly the slides are due to be sent to 
Mr. Houghton. The effect of the communication 
is to point out an extension of date for the entry 
of slides, which is now fixed for Friday, January 
sth, 1911, and the selection by the judges a few 
days later. Mr. Houghton points out that last 
year great political activity coincided with the 
time members were preparing their slides, and, 
partly, perhaps, to that was due the fact that the 
quality of the year’s set suffered; and it is 
fhought that if the last day for receiving slides 
this time is carried into the New Year the similar 
activity which is again threatened may have had 
time to subside. 


An Appeal for a Good Set. 

Mr. Houghton further says, it obviously rests 
with the Union slide makers, whether the set is 
to be a good опе or otherwise. There are, how- 
ever, slide makers in the Yorkshire Union who 
are of standing equal to any in the country, and 
if each of these will do his share, the Yorkshire 
Union can send out a collection of slides equal 
to any other set touring among the societies. 
The various society officials may give a good 
lead to their members if they adopt the plan of 


one society I have heard of, whose council have 
agreed to contribute at least one slide cach 
member. 


Warrington Photograpbic Society. 

Mr. P. Stock, of the Manchester P. 5., gave a 
very fine lecture on a recent Tuesday to the 
Warrington Society on ''Bonnie Lucerne via 
Boulogne." The lantern slides illustrating the 
theme were of a superior order, for Mr. Stock is 
wcll known in East Lancashinre as an amateur 
slide maker. The pictures showing the walk over 
the St. Gotthard Pass меге very interesting, 
chiefly on account of the difficulty and even 
danger in obtaining them, for the travellers were 
then on the borderland of Switzerland and Italy, 
where photography is not allowed by the sentries, 
but, by good luck, the photographer got through 
with whole-plates and a whole skin. The market 
scenes at Boulogne were particularly enjoyed, 
the picturesque caps and other clothing of the 
country women helping to form bright pictures 
amongst a good deal of dingy and even dirty 
surroundings. 


The Capetown Slides. 

The lantern slides from the Capetown Photo- 
graphic Society, sent out by the " Affiliation,” 
appealed to the Derby Photographic Society, 
when shown there a week ago, as giving a good 
insight into the Jife, manners, and customs of the 
South African people, whilst a very striking 
feature being the excellent taste displayed in 
designing the various public buildings and private 
residences. 


Handsworth Exhibition. 

The annual exhibition of the Handsworth 
Photographic Society was held recently, when 
some nineteen members amongst them contributed 
a hundred pictures, whilst a set of loan exhibits 
from the Birmingham, Birmingham Techni- 
cal School, Aston, Bournville, and Small Heath 
Societies added tone and dignity to the 
show. This is another instance of how federated 
societies may help each other. Handsworth is 
one of the smaller societies in the Midland 
Federation, whilst Birmingham is its big brother. 


Nature Study at Burnley. 

The thanks of all plate makers, in common 
with the Burnley Camera Club, are due to Mr. 
G. A. Booth, who lectured at Burnley on the 
fascinating subject of ‘‘ Nature Photography." 
This year, Mr. Booth has developed over eleven 
hundred exposures on nature subjects, and in 
speaking of the subject, said: ‘‘ Nature study 
ought to be taught more than it was to scholars 
—but more by observation than by detail—as he 
was sure it would tend to make boys more con- 
siderate towards birds and wild animals." Mr. 
Booth might just as well have substituted 


ен 


" men" for boys, tor there is little to choose in 
their insane desire for ruthless destruction. To 
the photographer taking up this class of work, 
which required the utmost patience, he advised 
experimenting first on semi-domestic animals, and 
at the close, answering questions, he said he used 
a reflex camera, with lenses varying from 6 in. to 
17 in. focus, and a focal plane and shutter. He 
used isochromatic plates, without screen, giving 
the maximum exposure that his timid subjects will 
permit. 


An “M.P.” on Colour Photography. 

What interested Mr. F. G. Hindle, M.P., most 
at the opening of the Darwen Photographic Ex- 
hibition, when the inter-club competition prints 
were shown, was the collection of colour photo- 
graphs. That was a new departure, said Mr. 
Hindle, and it appealed to most of them, who 
were not experts, because no one could look at 
the beautiful colouring brought out by these 
photographs, without marvelling at this wonderful 
development of photography. What further im- 
provement they would witness in that direction he 
did not know, but certainly in time it looked as 
if it would almost put painting in the shade, at 
all events so far as natural objects were con- 
cerned. Не himself would rather have the 
picture of anyone he loved and wished to remem- 
ber in the shape of an artistic photograph than 
in the shape of a portrait by a mediocre artist, 
showing the sitter in a stiff mechanical attitude 
and with expressionless features, like so many of 
the family portraits they saw in private houses, 
even if the usual boast were true—that they were 
“а! done by ара.” 


A Flower Photographer at Bath. 

Mr. E. Seymour, lecturing to the Bath Photo- 
graphic Society, in contra to other flower workers 
deprecated the use of colour screens on the 
ground of excessive exposure, which, he says, in- 
creases the chance of movement in such delicate 
subjects and fragile specimens culled from the 
gardens, hedgerows, and woods. His negatives 
are rapidly developed with especial regard to 
gradation in the high lights, and his printing 
medium is carbon, for he says it is best for 
rendering texture. 


The Avon Valley. 

The Avon Valley offers ample material for the 
photographer, as evidenced by Mr. Harold Baker 
in his lecture to the Leicester Photographic 
Society, who illustrated the subject with a fne 
collection of lantern slides, whilst the matter of 
his lecture was both interesting and instructive. 
The district is rich in historical and archzologi- 
cal associations, whilst the beautiful landscape 
and picturesque villages combine to make the 
photographer revel in its dclights. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. (For Coupon se p. xi) 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to E. F. H. 
Crouch, 11, South Street, Worthing. (Title of print, 
“Р. С. U. K., ’o9.”) Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. 
backed; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6.5; time of day, about 4 p.m., 
July ; developer, rodinal ; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Second Prize to J. H. Saunders, 2, Roger Place, Skinner 
Lane, Leeds. {Title of print, “ Waiting for the Tide.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ortho. ; stop, F/8 ; exposure, 
1-25th second; developer, pyro soda; printing process, Cream 
Crayon paper. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss C. P. Williamson, Redlands, 
Brighton Road, Worthing. (Title of print, “ Sunset in the 
Harbour.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 1-1sth second; time of day, afternoon, October; 
developer, M. Q.; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


The Mounting Prize to Geo. Malcolm, 8, Grindlay Street, 
Edinburgh. (Title of print, “ Night.") Technical data: Plate, 
Barnet S.R. ; lens, Aldis ; stop, F/6 ; exposure, 20 minutes ; time 
of day, то p.m., October ; developer, pyro soda ; printing process, 
enlargement on Lilywhite C. C. bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

W. N. Bate, St. Helens; J. M. Sellors, Croydon ; H. A. Hill, 
Rotherham; А. E. Benney, Victoria Park, N.E.; Baldwin H. 
Jenkins, Doncaster; Geo. Scott, Edinburgh; Chas. Green, 
Trawden Forest (2); Miss Е. T. Townsend, Switzerland; Mrs. 
С. В. Baunach, Sidcup: Atam WW. Russell, Wishaw, N.B.; 
L. A. Loades, Mor»eti. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginner's Prize is awarded to Mrs. A. Massue, 5, Priest- 
field Road, Edinburgh. (Title of print, “ Morning on Loch 
Lubnaig.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial ortho.; lens, 
Goerz ; stop, F/8; exposure, r-1oth second; time of day, то a.m., 
September ; developer, pyro soda ; printing process, carbon. 
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> „=, и Unaer this heasing letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. Tt 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will not be responsible Тоғ opinions expressed by 

correspondents. 


АНЕ BETWEEN-LENS SHUTTER v. THE 
FOCAL-PLANE SHUTTER. 


Sirg,— The camera-worker is under a debt of gratitude to you 
for inserting the article on the efficiency of the between-lens 
shutter, and for your own remarks in connection with the corre- 
spondence which has arisen. As one who has used the camera 
in varying circumstances in the West Indies, as well as in 
Europe, there have been times when I have been disturbed in 
mind owing to the statements of focal-planists, and when I 
have imagined I have been fettered by my shutter, although it 
seldom falls to the lot of a general worker to require a speed 
higher than the 1-100th sec. Accordingly, it is pleasurable to 
see that there are two sides to the shield. 

Personally, I have paid a fair amount of attention to the 
subject, and must say that in consequence of practical working, 
and from my reading, Mr. Potter nas proved his contentions to 
the hilt. Only to-day I have been reading a lecture given by 
Mr. E. A. Salt before the Royal Photographic Society on the 
23rd of February, 1909. ‘‘ Wet-nlate," states Mr. Potter, “is in 
error in attributing any material loss of light to the ‘ pencils 
from the top and bottom of the lens being cut through by the 
blind,’ even with ‘a slit smaller than the aperture of the lens.’ ” 
Mr. Salt, however, specially dealt with this point, and accom- 
panied it with a diagram, and his testimony is in complete 
\ccord with Mr. Potter’s statement. I give a quotation: “ Now 
lis evident that the lens is not acting with full aperture оп 
all parts of the plate immediately behind the slit: points on the 
plate opposite the top and bottom of the slit only seeing a 
little more than half of the diameter of the lens. One series of 
yoints only, representing an infinitely narrow band across the 
plate, receives the full cone of rays. Contrast this with the case 
where the diameter of the lens is the same as the width of the 
slit. It is then obvious that all portions of the plate behind 
the slit see the full aperture of the lens. In the former case, it 
appears to me, there must be some loss of efficiency, and to 
all intents and purposes a decrease in the duration of expo- 
sure. The subject in all its bearings is undoubtedly complex, 
and anpears to be one which the mathematician might usefully 
direct his attention to.”’ 

Certainly to my mind “ Wet-Plate”’ appears to be merely 
splitting hairs. As I read it, Mr. Potter’s article was written 
to correct the prevalent misstatements that the beween-lens 
shutter is necessarily an inferior and inefficient instrument com- 
pared with the focal-plane. “ Wet-Plate," while attempting to 
deny the accuracy of the arguments, actually gives evidence in 
their favour, for he has to admit that the speeds attributed to 
focal-plane shutters are exaggerated, and, from the results of 
his own tests, are grossly inaccurate. Then what is the use of 
the hair-splitting over the side issue of the speed-efficiency ? 
To me it is not apparent how it can interest the practical man 
in what way ineffectiveness occurs, it being sufficient to him 
that there is ineffectiveness, and here °“ Wet.Plate" backs up 
the statement in the article. 

Then, surely, ‘‘ Wet-Plate" is begging the question when he 
states that he is “still of opinion that, compared at the higher 
speeds, the focal-plane shutter is more efficient than any other, 
114 at really high speeds it stands alone, because no other 
commercial shutter gives such speeds. That it has bad features 
cannot be disputed. The shutter I cannot at present discuss is, 
of course, excluded from the above comparison." When it is 
well known to us that there is only one between-lens shutter on 
the market capable of giving “really high speeds," what is the 
value of such a statement, seeing that “ Wet-Plate" knows 
nothing of that shutter ?—Yours truly, NEG.-MAKER. 


SiR,—After the Editor's ex cathedrá statement, ‘‘ Our careful 
reading of the article has not sufficed to make us aware of any 
misstatement whatever," surely it is unnecessary for me to 
continue to knock down °“ jacks ” set up by ** Wet-Plate’’? Apart 
from that, the demands upon my time are so exigent at present 
as to prevent me Нот taking part in a dialectical corre- 
spondence, and would compel me to withdraw from a discussion 
which would not be likely to have any good result. At the 
best, such a correspondence would be difficult from the fact 
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that “ Wet-Plate" does not appear to have grasped the signifi- 
cance of the original article, although I am glad to note that 
he admits his original letter was intemperate in tone, if not in 
statements; his last letter is quite sufficient justification of my 
contentions that “ efficiency " is a much abused word, which is 
almost meaningless from the point of view of the practical 
worker, and that * What the practical man is concerned with 
is the ‘effective duration of exposure,’ which is another matter 
entirely." 

From the worker's point of view, perhaps I may add that I 
have received, through the Editor, a letter from one of the 
leading focal-plane shutter experts, a worker with an extensive 
practical knowledge of various shutters, in which he states: 
"I have read with much interest your very clever letter in this 
week's issue of THE А. P. AND Р. №. Had I time, I should 
very much have liked to have written an endorsement." I en- 
close a copy of this letter for the Editor, as I have not applied 
for permission to attach the writer's name. 

There is one point to which I must refer, to remove any mis- 
understanding. I am only sorry that it was impossible to keep 
out of the correspondence the name of any particular shutter, 
as it has no competitor in this country at present, standing 
alone in a class of its own. Unfortunately, there is the danger 
that a suspicious mind may have imagined that here was some 
“ axe to grind." For that reason I wish to state expressly that, 
within their range of speeds, the Koilos, Compound, etc., 
shutters have their especial advantages, and for the average 
worker are not surpassed for such work as would fall within 
his sphere. The shutter to which reference was made manı- 
fests its advantages at the high speeds, and, as at present con- 
structed, does not enter into competition with the excellent low- 
speed shutters within their range of activity : one does not shoot 
rabbits with a rifle.—Yours truly, MARK POTTER. 


The Camera Club.—The private view of the exhibition by 
Messrs. Robert M. Cocks and R. Lincoln Cocks is fixed for 
Tuesday, December 6th, from 2 p.m. until 6 p.m., on which 
occasion ladies are especially invited. On Thursday, December 
Sth, Mr. W. Scoresby Routledge, M.A., F.R.G.S., will deliver his 
lecture “With a Prehistoric People." It might be well to 
remind those of our readers who intend joining the Camera Club 
that candidates elected between January and June do not pay 
the full subscription, but ro rata. Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to the secretary. 

‘“ Aerial Photography.’’—At the meeting of the Aeronautical 
Research Society, to be held on December rsth, at the East 
London College, Mile End Road, E., a lecture will be delivered 
by Mr. A. G. Field, on the subject of aerial photography. 


Colour Photography.—Some excellent specimens of colour 
photographs, reproduced from autochrome transparencies, form 
an up-to-date and interesting supplement to the Christmas 
number of that always entertaining and instructive publication, 
Pearson's Magazine. "This issue is a beautiful production, full 
of seasonable and striking illustrated articles. 

Criterion Plates are the latest production of the go-ahead 
Birmingham Photographic Co., Ltd., manufacturers of the well. 
known Criterion papers. The company has just built an entirely 
new factory for producing Criterion plates on a large scale. А 
review of these new plates will appear shortly, after the samples 
sent us have been thoroughly tested. 

Mill Camera Club.—We have received a catalogue of the 
second annual exhibition held by the camera club connected 
with the paper mills at St. Mary Cray. We note that this cata- 
logue was entirely produced by the members of the club on a 
small hand press, and they are to be congratulated on the result, 
the booklet being most excellently and tastefully printed. 

“ Lilywhite ” Greeting Postcards.—In addition to the sensi- 
tised postcards already printed with suitable Christmas greetings 
mentioned in our last issue we would draw attention to the 
series issued by the Halifax Photographic Co., of * Lilywhite’’ 
Works, New Brunswick Street, Halifax. These cards are coated 
with the well-known ‘‘ Lilywhite " emulsion, and printed on the 
address side with seasonable designs and greetings. They are 
sold in packets at the usual rates. Readers should send for 
samples and ask for a copy of the Lilywhite Art Booklet, which 
will be sent free. 
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selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. | 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
orrespondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


ADVICE, 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor. 


Qu 


Negative from Lantern Slide. 

How can I make a negative from a lantern 

slide? G. R. (Port St. Mary). 

Your simplest plan is to fix up the slide 

against a north-facing window. Then 
Вх up a large sheet of white card at 45 
deg. to the vertical plane to act as a re- 
flector of light from overhead. You can 
now photograph the positive (slide), and 
get а negative with any long-extension 
camera. It is also possible to make a 
negative on another lantern plate by 
contact. In this case the lantern slide 
must be unbound and the slide placed in 
a printing frame film to film with the new 
plate. Expose and develop as usual. A 
negative may also be made from the slide 
by using an enlarger. 


DarkK-Room Lamp. 
(1) Will ordinary dark-room red lamp do 
when loading the camera with ortho. plates? 
(2 What must I use when varnishing nega- 
tives? Will ordinary varnish do? 
E. L. H. (Bexley Heath). 
Practicaly all red glass also permits 
some green and blue light to get through, 
and as ortho. plates are usually more or 
less sensitive to green light, it will noi 
be wise to expose your ortho. plates to 
more of this light than can possibly be 
avoided. When loading the camera, get 
as far away from the lamp as the dark- 
room will permit, and then turn your back 
to the lamp, so as to protect the plates 
by the shadow of the body. But in all 
cases it is far better to load up in com- 
plete darkness. This can easily be learned 
by a very little practice with old nega- 
tives. It is chiefly a question of remem- 
bering exactly how the plates are packed, 
$0 as not to make a mistake as to which 
is the coated and non-coated side. (2) 
Ordinary carpenter's varnish is not suit- 
able. Proper negative varnish of various 
kinds is sold by all up-to-date dealers in 
photographic materials. 
Stains, etc. 
(1) Could you tell me how to remove a stain 
from a plate without injuring the picture? 
(2 Do you recommend “unmade up" 
developers for beginners? I do not take 
enough pictures to use up my ready mixed 
developer before it goes bad, so that I waste 
a third of each lot, etc. 
J. D. T. (Goldhawk Road). 
(1) М is quite impossible to prescribe 
for a stain when you do not give us any 
clue as to the cause, which may be one of 
a dozen things or more. (2) For an abso- 
lute beginner a ready made-up developer 
is advisable, as avoiding complications, 
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but as soon as a very little experience 
has been gained the worker may make 
up his own solutions. Amidol is very 
suitable, as one can easily make up just 
enough for immediate use. Thus for each 
quarter-plate allow т oz. water, 20 gr. 
soda sulphite, 2 gr. amidol, 4 gr. potass. 
bromide. Thus, suppose you have four 
quarter-plates to develop. Take 4 oz. 
water, add So gr. soda sulphite, then 
2 gr. potass. bromide, and, lastly, add 8 gr. 
amidol. This does not keep in solution 
longer than a couple of days, and is best 
used quite fresh. 


Enlarging Camera Movements. 
Some forms have double swing to negative 
carrier, etc. Could not the same result be 
obtained by swinging the easel? 

А. Т. (Madron). 

The chief object of the various move. 
ments of the negative carrier is to enable 
the worker to correct distortion, etc., due 
to tilting the camera or not holding it 
truly level, etc. To correct such effects 
satisfactorily, it is necessary not only to 
tilt the negative, but a/so tilt the easel as 
well. The tilt of one does not entirely 
replace the tilt of the other. But for 
most cases one can get ' near enough ” 
with all except architectural subjects, 
by a swinging easel, provided the distor- 
tion of the negative is not very marked. 

At the same time, a negative holder with 

full range of movements is a convenience 

when one knows how to make use of them, 
but for the beginner the simpler his tools 
th: better. 

Exposures. 

How can one regulate the difference between 
1-12th. 1-15th, and say 1-8th second? 
H. L. S. (Worcester). 
Your query is by no means clear. Do 

you mean one-twelfth of one-fifteenth or 
do you mean one-twelfth or one-fifteenth? 
The dot between them may mean either of 
these things. In either case we do not 
catch your difficulty, unless perhaps it is 
that you are trying to give exposures such 
аз 1-15 or 1-12th or 1-8th second by 
hand. In that case it is mere guesswork, 
and entirely unreliable. But presuming 
you have a reliable shutter, which 1$ сог- 
rectly marked, your difficulty is at an end 
by setting the indicator. 

Various Queries. 

(1) I have dissolved some hypo in water con- 
taining alum. This gives a precipitate. Wil] 
it do any harm to prints or negatives, etc.? 


(2 Where can I get masks to put over front 
of postcards when copying, etc.? (3) Is there 
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any way of writing on paper and transferring 
to negative so as to show on the print? 
7. В. S. (Buckingham). 
(1) Let the precipitate settle down. 
Then decant off the clear part only. This 
may be used for fixing, but it is doubtful 
if it will do much good in the way of 


hardening. (2) You might try Messrs. 
Houghton's, 88, High  Holborn, от 
Butcher's, Farringdon Avenue, Е.С. 


(3) Write with waterproof ink on thin 
white tissue paper, then fix this to the 
negative with gum water, and, when dry, 
put a wash of gum water over the paper ; 
or you can write (backwards) on the film 
of the negative with waterproof ink. 


Lighting. 
If I use six equal and similar incandescent 
gas mantles close together, shall I get six 
times as much light as if I used one mantle 
only? К. B. (Westhoughton). 
Yes, your six equal lights used together 
will give six times as much light as one of 
them used alone. The eye is a very poor 
judge of the relative value of different 
strengths of light when there is a consider- 
able difference of power, but is a very fair 
judge when contrasting two lights nearly 
equal. Your second question is entirely 
too vague to permit of any useful answer 
at all. So much depends on the subject, 
its distance from the light source and 
from the camera, focal length of lens, stop, 
plate speed, etc. 


Copying Faded Photograph. 
I have an old and faded photograph to copy. 
Being an only copy I do not wish to risk 
spoiling by experiments, etc. It is apparentl 
Р.О.Р., and yellow-brown in colour, wit 
patches of greenish-grey. 
D. D. (Birkenhead). 
First try a slow ordinary plate of speed 
about 50-75 H. and D., and copy in dif- 
fused daylight. You will probably find 
that this gives you (оп printing your nega- 
tive) much more detail and contrast than 
the faded print appears to show. If this 
is not satisfactory, then try an ordinary 
plate and blue screen that does not pass 
any red, yellow, or green rays. 
SEE ri ce v. Reflector in Enlarg- 
ng. 
What аге the advantages and disadvantages 
of enlarging with and without condenser by 
reflected artificial light, etc.? 
А. M. (Boulogne-sur-Mer). 
In general the reflector system has the 
advantage of evenness of illumination (if 
the arrangements are correctly made, of 
course) and cheapness, but the disadvan- 
tage of slowness and unsuitability for very 
dense negatives. The condenser system 
costs more, is not so easy to arrange for 
even illumination, but requires a shorter 
exposure. These points must be inter- 
preted in a broad and general way, for 
each admits of very considerable qualifica- 
tions. 
Swing-front. 
What is the use of a swing-front to a camera 
without swing-back, etc.? 
Р. W. М. (Exeter). 
First suppose the camera back to be 
vertical, then by tilting the front top 
forward we can get the image of a fore- 
ground object formed on the plate, and 
also the image of a distant object on the 
plate at the same time. Next, by tilting 
the camera so that the back tilts back- 
wards at its top, and keeping the front 
board vertical, a similar state of affairs 
obtains. It is not easy to put this into 
words, but if you will draw for your- 
self a diagram on the above lines, you 
will see that the swing-front has a variety 
of uses that, with proper camera adjust. 
ment, give the same. effect as the swing- 
back. 
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To Assist his Candida- 
ture. 

The motor-car-ist has а 
great opportunity in this 
election, particularly in 
the country divisions. 
Let the touring candidate 
equip himself with a 
camera and take photographs in the intervals of can- 
vassing. The lantern slides as they punctuate his evening 
meetings will then demonstrate to his тау-ре constitu- 
ents how familiar he is with every phase of life in the 
division, and what powers of observation he has, and what 
a sympathetic heart. Some local inquiry, however, should 
supplement the photographs. A little snapshotting is, by itself, 
a dangerous thing. It would be disconcerting if it were to turn 
out that the closed-down smithy was not an example of declining 
trade, but an illustration of the prosperity of the smith, who had 
moved into a better place higher up the street. But, generally, 
he is quite safe in showing a picture of the village inn. *' Ah, 
gentlemen, no wonder your eyes are moist. Standing in front 
of this picture, which recalls so many precious associations to 
your mind, I ask, nay, I demand, of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that he repeal the tax on whisky." 


An Independent Member. 


The beauty of it is that photography is so impartial. To say 
that as a hobby it is peerless is not to be taken as implying 
that it comes down on either side of the House of Lords ques- 
tion. Our wide-angle lenses can see all round most subjects. 
Our plates are impressed equally by the acres of the earl and 
the cabin of the peasant. “ Gentlemen," the candidate may 
say, “this morning I passed this trim cottage, which, like a 
hundred others reposing in your valleys, speaks eloquently, not 
only of the thrift and independence and industry of your people, 
but of the beneficent results of the blessed system under which 
we live and labour." Апа his opponent's camera— perhaps even 
one of the same make and manipulated in the same way—may 
put the argument in the mouth of that opponent: “ To-day I 
passed this troop of vagrants in the vain search for work on 
your highway. Shall we sit down under a system which manu- 
factures tramps at our very gates?" Anyhow, this sort of 
photography would be better than so much of the candidates' 
portraiture, which may, after all, be an asset of doubtful value 
to them. 


Stereoscopic Saloons. 


Searching the other day through a vast accumulation of old 
play-bills, public notices, and the like, relating to one town— 
Great Yarmouth—I was impressed by the popularity of the 
stereoscope of fifty years ago. Every professional seems to 
have had an attachment to his studio in the shape of a “ Stereo- 
scopic Saloon," and no doubt the effects appeared as wonderful 
to the mid-Victorians as he claimed them to be. When all is 
said and done, stereoscopy has not made any great progress 
during the last half-century. Indeed, what progress could it 
make? Ву a certain optical arrangement you can get the thing 
in relief, and there is an end to it. Short of some wonderful 
piece of ophthalmic surgery, by which we might all be able to 
see a thing stereoscopically when it is on the flat, what room is 
there for any great improvement? The real difficulty lies, not 
in the backwardness of the photographic or optical industries, 
but in the ingrained conservatism and unprogressiveness of our 
eyes. 


An Unprogressive Organ. 

This is, it seems to me, the blank wall against which any 
photographic enterprise must sooner or later run up. We may 
have our extra speedy plates, our lenses for snapshot telephoto- 
graphy, and our infallible exposure meters, but our eyes stand 
just where they used to do in the time of our grandfathers. 
They make no progress. No one introduces a retina of double 
ortho. efficiency, or improves the quoit-like curtain of the iris. 
or even regularises the flow of the lacrymal canal. And so long 
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as the human eye remains imperfect, must not the pict 
that appeal to an imperfect eye be imperfect too? Пома! 
have sent to the wall—not the exhibition wall— picture 
were absolutely faithful to Nature and ‘true in every partic 
and we have gone about raving over those that to a perfec! 
visual perception would be intolerable. That is the reason mii 
‘“ Summer Sunshine" has come back with the compliments © 
the Selection Com nittee. They have such eyes. : 


A Mechanical Nightmare. 

I have often maintained that photography 1s a more complex 
thing than people are inclined to suppose. How many readers, 
for instance, have ever tried to think out a photographic patent 
—not one of their own, which would be the simplest matter in 
the world, but one of the other fellow's? I had occasion the 
other day to spend half an hour with the entertaining volume 
which enshrines the official record of patent specifications, and 
the fact that my brain is still normal must be set down to the 
exceeding vigour of that organ. I was especially interested in 
the description of a new form of photographic shutter from 
Paris—a description accompanied by diagrams rivalling the map 
of London's tube railways for simplicity. The gist of the affair 
is as follows: “ When the release lever g is actuated, the per- 
cussion member f strikes the end of a rod й, and opens the 
shutter. After an interval of time, depending upon the adjust- 
ment of the cylinder /, a pin АЗ on the lever & engages and ге- 
leases the rod л from the member f, whereupon the shutter is 
closed by the spring d°.” Or, to put the last operation in 
another way, more easily comprehensible, “а pin on the arm 2 
releases the arm carrying the spring catch o, and the member 
т is thereupon pulled by a spring m', and strikes a second 
ріп » on a rod s, corresponding to pin A? and rod 7, to close 
the shutter." What a mechanical nightmare the business of 
PME a shutter would be if we allowed ourselves to think about 
it 
The Inner Man. 

“ If а poet could see, by means of the X-rays, the digestive 
writhings of a railway station bun, it would give him a new 
inspiration." —Mr. С. E. S. Phillips at the Camera Club. 

A dainty, floury trifle, 
As on the dish it lies, 
But sentiment I stifle, 
Do more than feast the еуез; 
And when the bun's enchested, 
Its daintiness is plus 
A graceful line of twist and twine 
In my cesophagus. 


So if of me vou want an 
Artistic souvenir, 

Call in the aid of Róntgen, 
Whose rays will make it clear 

That, stately though the landscape, 
And mirror-like the sea, 

There's nought to beat, when buns I eat, 

The beauty that's in me. 
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40th 
Lesson. 


E think you have now 
got a sufficiently clear 
understanding of your 
enlarger to enable us 
to go ahead with a few 
actual enlarged prints. 
There is always some- 
thing to be said for 
the method of trying a 
negative on various 
jl) printing papers, such 
as self-toning, gaslight, 
and bromide, and 
then deciding which 
of the three gives the 
most pleasing result. 
Even the most expert 
worker is sometimes a little deceived as 
to the printing quality of a negative, 
unless he is constantly working at the 
same class of subject. The professional 
portraitist, for example, who is making a 
large number of negatives every day, can 
gauge his negatives accurately to what- 
ever printing process he may be working. 
But if he changes his printing process, 
then he will find some little time elapse 
before he has just acquired the knack of 
getting the negatives exactly right. But 
that is by the way, and what we want to sug- 
gest is that, just as you may find the best 
effect by trying several printing papers on 
a negative, so in enlarging you may get 
different effects by varying the paper, and 
by other modifications in treatment. You 
may want nothing more than a clean 
bright picture of a larger size than your 
original negative, in which case you will 
focus sharply, expose normally, and 
develop. But you may want to try for the 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


best pictorial effect, and so make a series 
ot prints, one on smooth paper, another 
on rough, a third on tinted paper, either 
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grey or cream, a fourth with the picture 
thrown slightly out of focus by some 
method or other, and so on. 

Here is a little table which you may fix 
up in your enlarging room, and which you 
will find useful for reference—it will be a 
guide when you wish to produce some 
special effect : — | 

To get contrast from 
given negative. — Slow 
paper. Smooth paper. 
White paper. Greater 
degree of enlargement. 
Weaker light. 

To soften contrast from 
given negative. — Rapid 
paper. Rough paper. 
Toned paper. Avoid too 
great enlargement. 
Powerful light. Use of 
bolting silk. Full expo- 
sure and short develop- 


ment with diluted 
developer. 
To soften definttion.-- 


Use of bolting silk. Use 
of piece clean negative 
glass in front of lens. Use 
of plate glass kept moving. 
Image thrown out of focus. 
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ENLARGING AND DEFINITION OF ENLARGEMENTS. 


Of course, to work to such a table as. 
this presupposes that vou have by you a. 
variety of bromide paper, and it is after 


+. Ш 


а. B. 3%. р 
E 
all not a serious matter to keep half a 
dozen packets at hand, for if carefully 
stored bromide papers will keep well for a 
period of several months. Choose a dry 
place, and a place near the floor, for gas 
fumes are highly detrimental to bromide 
papers and plates, and gas fumes are to 
be found in the upper part of the room 
and not near the floor. We need scarcely 
say, keep the papers in a drawer or cup- 
board, locked away from curious eyes and 
prying fingers. 

Now let us take this negative first, and 
placing it 11 position in the lantern, focus 
up the image on the easel as sharply as 
possible, making the picture 12 by 10. 
We have now to ascertain the proper ex- 
posure, and you will find that it is almost 
always wise to go to the slight trouble of 
cutting a strip of paper and making on 
that a series of exposures, in the same 
way that vou made a test when contact 
printing. In many kinds of bromide 
paper a couple of pieces about half.plate 
size are enclosed for trial purposes. Put 
the orange glass cap on your lens, and 
then pin up the trial piece in such a 
position that the variously exposed sec- 
tions will each include, if possible, a bit 
of deep shadow and of sh light. Now 
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the distance at which it is held from 
the paper depending on {йе degree of 
softening desired and the size of stop 
lf you work with 
a very small stop, it may be neces- 
sary to hold the silk two ог three 
inches away. The exposure will be in- 
creased in some cases to as much as three 

Pim i E | times the normal 4o seconds, but this in- 
= a EDS ^ The 40 second crease seems to depend on the age of the 
505 5 Mark os rc exposure is the silk. 


let us try one or 
two more 
prints, endea- 
vouring to get 
away from the 
rather biting 
sharpness, and 
also avoiding too 


used in the lens. 


strong a contrast. 


It gets dirty with age, and even if 


give a series of exposures, which may be 
of, say, 10, 20, 40 and 8o seconds. Of 
course, you will remember to uncover the 
whole strip first, covering up the first 
quarter of it after 10 seconds, the second 
quarter after a further 10 seconds, the 
third quarter after a further 20 seconds, 
and the last quarter after до seconds more. 
Now develop this strip, taking care tu 
develop it fully. That is, do not stop 
when the 8o second strip looks correct, 
but go on, never minding how dark parts 
may become. When development has 
continued for two or three minutes, you 
may be sure all the image has come up 
which will come up. Of course, you will 
use the saine amidol developer we gave 
you for the contact printing. Here is the 
formuia again:— 


AMIDOL DEVEI.OPER (working strength). 


Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ...... ? Of: 
Water (warm, say 100? F.) ... 20 oz. 
Amidol dis " 120 gr 
Potassium bromide IO gr 


After developing your trial strip, give it 
a rinse and then fix it for perhaps а 
minute, and then you may examine it in 
white light and decide which of the 
strips will give you the effect you want. 
Then pin up a full-size sheet, repeat the 
exposure, and develop. There you have 
your result, a clean straight print, practi- 
cally the same as you obtained by 
making a contact print from the negative. 
the only difference being one of size (see 
print No. 2). 

Now you will remember that when we 
took this negative, it was suggested that 
the effect might be made a little more 
atmospheric in printing or enlarging, so 


one which ар- 
peared correct, 
and which you 
repeated for the 
complete print 
(print No. 2). 
To get а very 
soft and delicate 
effect, let us try 
another exposure, 
giving six or 
eight times as long an exposure. An ex- 
posure of eight times as long will be 320 
seconds, so we may take the 300 seconds, or 
five minutes, and not bother about the odd 
20 seconds. Now this print will be very 
much over-exposed, and if developed in the 
usual way will go very black and heavy. 
We really want a light, delicate effect, so 
we must develop 
for a short time, 
or what is much 
better, for it gives 


more even ac- 
tion, may use a 
very dilute de- 
veloper. For ex- 
ample, take one 
ounce of the 


working developer 
and add five 
ounces of water. 
This will give us 
a slowly working 
developer, and 
w2 can watch the 
print carefullv 
and withdraw it 
from the dish, 
rinse and fix it 
when it looks 
just the depth we 
wish it to be. 
The reason why so full an exposure is 
necessary is that we want the detail in the 
high lights to come up quite readily, and 
before the shadows have developed to 
anything like full strength. Now you will 
notice that this treatment has given us a 
print (see print No. 3) which is soft in 
contrast and full of delicate tones, but 
which has not lost anything in defi- 
nition. That 1$, 
the picture is still 
sharp, and soften- 
ing contrast does 
not therefore 
mean producing 
a fuzzy result. 
We may next 
try the effect of 
bolting silk. 
Bolting silk is a 
finely woven silk 
used in flour 
mills for sifting 
the flour. Here 
we have a piece 
stretched on a 
light wooden 
frame, and we 
shall hold it in 
front of the 
bromide . paper, 
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washed and ironed flat seems 
yellowish in colour. However, we will 
give the print an exposure of two minutes, 
and then develop in the usual way. Now 
notice the characteristics of this print (see 
print No. 4). We have а slight softening 
о’ definition and a considerable softening 
of contrast. The light is scattered by the 
bolting silk, and spreads over from the 
shadows to the high lights, tinting them 
slightly. The effect is misty, and if the 
print is kept tight we get a silvery or sun- 
lit mist, and if fully exposed and dark a 
heavy or gloomy mist. 

There is опе more effect we ought to try 
from this negative, the effect merely of 
softening of definition. We have already 
got a normal effect, a softening of con- 
trast, a softening of both contrast and de- 
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finition, and we will now try the softening 
ot definition alone. To do this, of course, 
we only need to put the picture slightly 
out of focus on the easel. The other two 
methods given on your table we may ex- 
periment with some other day. At first 
you will probably get the picture either 
too sharp or too unsharp, for it is not easy 
to decide exactly what is wanted from the 
appearance of the image on the easel. 
But we will make a first experiment; 
judging as far as we can, of course, the 
exposure will be the normal one of 40 
seconds, and the development will be 
normal. This (see print No. 5), we think, 
15 the most satisfactory effect of the lot, 
but we also think you will see that the 
making of three or four different enlarge- 
ments in this way gives you an excellent 
opportunity of deciding how to make the 
best of any picture which you wish to 
turn into a good thing. 
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technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HERE is a story oft told that when 
the great botanist Linnzus first saw 
а common overgrown with our ordinary 


gorse, furze or whin (ГИех) in full bloom, 


he burst into tears, fell on his knees, 
and thanked God for the glorious sight. 
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it be a forest giant, our picture must 
suggest strength and age. 

Now here are three little pictures, all 
of fairly good technical quality, and 
all dealing with trees 
idea. 


as а leading 
In fig. A we have a foreground 
group of Кее 
trunks and hedges 
beyond. In fig. B 
our chief attention 
is invited to one 
near tree, but 
pleasantly accom- 
panied by other 
trees in the mid 
distance. In fig. 
C we have a fore- 
ground tree and 
a background of 
quiet character in 
the middle and 
extreme distance. 
Now in fig. A our 
attention is more 
or less divided by 
the flower-decked 
carpet апа the 
group of tree 
trunks and the 


: shadows they 

Fig. A.—IN Bipston Woops. By S. K. Thackray. cast. These 
Technical data: Plate, Marion P.S.; lens, Beck К.К.; stop, Fj16; shadows, although 
exposure, 15 secs. ; time of day, 11.30 a. wn. May; MIA: pyro-soda ; not without inte- 
printing process, Barnet Oyster-shell, sulphide toned. rest and attrac- 
tion, yet happen 


We can all probably understand something 
of this feeling produced by some grand 
display of flower or foliage. Here in 
fig. А is a meadow bejewelled with 
thousands of wild flowers. Every one is 
in itself a perfect sermon in its message 
of wonderful adaptation of means to an 
end, and the more we examine any 
flower the more we feel the truth 

of the poet’s words, 


“ The meanest flower that blows 
can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too 
deep for tears." 


Then as we turn away from 
these fairy fingers waving in the 
wind to the tall and sturdy tree 
trunks, again we feel there is a 
mystery here which | makes 
one pause and say, What is life? 
What have we in common with 
the mighty monarch of the forest 
with its thousand years of life 
history ? 

These thoughts at first seem a 
long way from our dark-room 
lamp, our toning bath, the 
trimming knife, etc. And yet 
after all, if we are to make pic- 
tures that are to give us pleasure 
and food for thought, we must 
try and catch something of the 
spirit of the scene. If it be a 
delicate roadside flower, our 
print must suggest delicacy. If 


Fig. B.—IN THE PARK. 


Technical data: 
Bausch 
developer, M.Q. ; fr inting p ocess, Ilford P.O.P. 


to come at somewhat regular intervals, 
and so seem to cut up the meadow into a 
number of more or less equal patches of 
light and dark. Then again, the mid- 
distance horizontal lines of hedgerows 
proclaim themselves a little too insistently. 
The total result is that our attention is 
too much cut up and scattered to yield 


achromatic; stop, F/32; time of day, 12 noon 
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By C. G. Masterson. 


Plate, lord Zenith; exposure, M sec.; lens, 
May , 
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a strong or lasting impression. The pic- 
ture also strikes one as a little too strong 
in light and shade contrast for a daylight 
effect, and almost suggests a reminiscence 
of the strong light and shade effect we 
often see in the streets at night when lit 
by powerful electric lights. It is only 
fair to say that this harsh contrast is not 
nearly so marked in the original print, 
which is of a rather too warm red-brown 
colour. 

Now in the case of B the first thing one 
notices is that the nearly straight line of 


Fig. C.—An Aucust Morn. 
By Arthur Higgins. 
Technical data: Plate, Ilford Chromatic; ex- 
posure, 1 sec. ; lens. Cooke; stop, F/22; time of day, 
7 a.m. August; developer, pyro-soda; printing pro- 
cess, Seltona Cream Crayon. 


pathway leads one’s eye right into the left 
lower corner of the print, and so out and 
away from the picture. The corner of the 
print is just about the very worst place 
to lead the eye to, and so this pathway 
here becomes a strong feature of, faulty 
arrangement or composition. The next 
weak point is the strongly marked hala- 
tion effect about the centre of the 
upper half of the sky. This, in 
conjunction with the small but 
very dark patch in the left upper 
corner, is a fault of some im- 
portance. We need hardly say 
that a backed plate is all but 
essential for any true work 
against a sky background. 
Otherwise exposure and develop- 
ment seem to have been well 
adjusted and satisfactory. 

Passing пом to our third ex- 
ample, fig. C, we see that one 
can carry simplicity to the 
borders of tameness and 
stupidity. Still, it certainly is 
better to err, if one must err, on 
the side of over-simplicity than 
over-complexity. The former 
makes a favourable impression, 
although it may not be a very 
lasting one, but complexity tends 
rather towards irritation. 
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NOTHER twelve- 
SS month has run its 
ms course, and again 
we extend to our readers, both 
at home and abroad, the 
heartiest of seasonable greet- 
ings. It 1$ always a pleasure 
to know that опе may, 
through the medium of these 
pages, figuratively stretch out 

the hand of good- 

fellowship to a 

vast number of 
unknown friends in 
all parts of the 
world; one's labours 
production of this 


IM 


Gag XP 
p = in the 


2 journal are lightened by the 


Q thought. Our only regret is that we 
" cannot meet all these friends personally 
| and wish them all a happy Christmas and 
a prosperous New Year, but our readers 
will, we know, take the will for the deed. 


Sf e Ф ё 

M In the present issue of THE А. P. AND 
7, 4 3 P. N. an endeavour has 
e WINTER AND been made to indicate in a 


THE CAMERA. measure some of the out- 
door applications of the 
camera in winter-time. It may come as a 
surprise to many amateurs who relegate their photo- 
graphic apparatus to the shelf from November to 
March that so many opportunities are offered for good 
outdoor picture-making during the winter, and that 
much of the photography to be done is '' snapshot ” 
work. There are, of course, a great number of 
amateurs who do a considerable amount of photographic 
printing and indoor portraiture, etc., Бу artificial light 
or daylight, during the time named, but we hope, with 
the examples given in this issue, that many will attempt 
some of the subjects illustrated and described. We 
have already published articles on the photography of 
snowscapes, and we hope as the winter progresses to 
give other seasonable outdoor articles. 
D ® e 
Articles in the present issue also indicate some of the 
districts for the picture-maker who can get away for a 
winter vacation. The cost of travelling is 
WINTER now so low and the facilities for getting to 
HOLIDAYS. Switzerland, Norway, etc., are soexcellent,that 
the amateur who has the time and a few 
pounds to spend can thus get within sight of new 
material for his camera very easilv. If he elects to stay 
at home, the British winter sports offer much that has 
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not yet been fully dealt with by the camera. Incidentally 
it is not without interest to reflect how big a part 1$ 
played by convention, and how small a part by climate 
and temperature in the relegation of sports to 
“summer ” or to ‘‘ winter." No matter how contra- 
dictory may be the temperature and other conditions, 
cricket is played in ‘‘summer’’ and football in 
' winter '"': tradition dies hard, and we doubt if any 
discouragement by the elements short of complete inter- 
change of the seasons would dissuade the sportsman 
from pitching stumps in April or from kicking-off in 
September. 
e 896 &G 

Notable among matters of photographic interest in the 

New Year will be the spring exhibitions. In addition 
to the usual number of provincial shows, 

COMING there is the Scottish National Salon at 

EXHIBITIONS. Glasgow in January; there is the 
'" Northern" at Liverpool in March, 
while in May the Photographic Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion will be held at the Royal Horticultural Hall, West- 
minster, and the Royal Photographic Society has 
announced the intention of trving its luck with an 
exhibition at the same time (Мау) at the Knightsbridge 
Skating Rink, W. И this arrangement holds, it will 
mean that both these last-named shows, so far as the 
trade section is concerned, will suffer considerably. 
The last ** Arts and Crafts ’’ was such a success that it 
is bound to secure the support of a large proportion of 
the trade next year, and as the Roval Photographic 
Society looks to a trade section to assist in retrieving 
the losses on its last exhibition at 5a, Pall Mall East, the 
exhibition organising committee would have been well 
advised, for the Society's own good, to have selected 
a date that did not clash with the other trade exhibition 
which had been already announced. In addition to 
these shows, a section of the Linked Ring will hold a 
pictorial exhibition of their own work in the spring. 
We offer the suggestion that this show, which will un- 
doubtedly be an interesting one, would be much 
strengthened if the organisers secured a part or the 
whole of the historical collection of work now on view 
at the Albright Gallery in Buffalo, N.Y. 
oe & $ 

Owing to pressure on our space this week, a number 
of regular features have been crowded out. These will 
appear again as usual next week. 
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LSEWHERE in the present issue of 
F. THE A. P. AND Р. N. articles appear 
gM dealing with many applications of the 

V4 camera in winter-time. The photo- 
; | graphy of winter sports, both at home and 
} abroad, and the use of the camera at home 
| | are discussed. It may not be out of place, 

therefore, to give as an introductory article 
to this Christmas Number some notes on those photo- 
graphic operations which are conducted in the dark- 
room or which have to do with the development of nega- 
tives at this time of year. 

First, the temperature of the developing solutions, 
This should be kept up to about 60° or 65° Fahr. If we 
attempt to develop a normally exposed plate in an icy 
cold solution, we shall get a result which looks very 
much like an under-exposed negative. This is, of 
course, due to the fact that cold retards all chemical 
action. The remedy, then, is to warm up the various 
solutions until, when tested with a chemical thermo- 
meter (obtainable very cheaply from all photographic 
dealers), they have reached the necessary temperature. 
Some chemicals, like hydroquinone, are practically inert 
when cold. Pyro-soda, pyro-metol, rodinal, or алго! 
developers can be well recommended for winter work. 

Developing dishes and graduated measures should 
be warmed by filling them with warm water, and allow- 
ing them to stand for a few minutes. It is also neces- 
sary to draw off a quantity of the tap water in а bucket 
or other suitable vessel, and add to it some hot water 
from the kettle. The fixing bath should also be mixed 
up with water warmed up to about 120? Fahr., in order 
that the dissolving of the crystals does not make the 
solution too icy cold. 

Secondly, the temperature of the dark-room itself 
should receive careful attention, for to be shut up for 
an hour or two in a very cold room is anything but a 
pleasant experience. We must also bear in mind that 
the various solutions, together with dishes and measures, 
soon cool down in а cold room. If an oil lamp is used 
as the illuminant, it may not be necessary to use anv 
other heating method if the room is of the verv small 
and stuffy variety. But if the room is а fairly large 
one, a stove should be placed in one corner. This тау 
be one of the ‘‘ Omega ” heaters, or an ordinary small 
oil-stove answers splendidlv, providing that some form 
of screen is placed before it, in order to shut off the 
stray beams of light from the developing sink. 

If the stove is low down and well screened, there is 
practically no risk of the plates fogging through the 
action of the reflected light; but it is as well to keep the 
dish well covered, especially when developing special 
rapid and orthochromatic plates. If, however, the light 
from the stove cannot be effectively shielded, the stove 
should be lighted some little time before readv to com- 
mence work, and then put out when starting developing 
operations. This will make the room comfortably warm. 
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Under ordinary circumstances, even in the height of 

summer, English plates are so well made that frilling 
15 very exceptional; but no plate can stand the treat- 
ment some receive in winter. 
‚ With developer and fixer at a temperature of about 
05 deg. Fahr., and sometimes above that, it is most 
important to note that the intermediate washing water 
should be at the same temperature. To plunge 
a plate into a warm developer, and rinse it in 
all but freezing tap-water before placing it іп 
warm hvpo, is asking more of it than any human- 
made plate can be expected to give. Frilling is 
sure to result from such treatment. As a general rule, 
when working with warm solutions, the plate should 
have been for five minutes or so in a formalin or alum 
bath; then after a good rinse proceed with the develop- 
ment. If this be omitted, and frilling does begin, it 
will, unless speedily checked, spread rapidly in all direc- 
tions. The film is very tender, and tears with great 
ease, and even if this were avoided, when the plate is 
dried, it shows the frilling marks distinctly. The method 
adopted by many autochrome workers of painting the 
edge of the plate with some waterproof varnish is a very 
good one, and will save trouble. Should frilling have 
commenced, however, carefully remove the plate from 
the bath, and hold it under the tap gently flowing. 

Keep it in such a position that the frilled part tends 
to replace itself, and rinse the plate thoroughlv. Then 
lav it in the alum bath (s per cent. ordinary alum or 
3 per cent. chrome alum). Leave it in this for ten 
minutes and rinse again. This will prevent the frilling 
going any farther, and may reduce the part already gone 
to its proper dimensions. Handling the plate with warm 
hngers frequentlv starts the film frilling, and a deve- 
loper rather too strong in caustic alkali (soda or potash 
hydrate) will also tend to produce this undesirable result. 

Even the hvpo bath, if too strong or too cold, will 
have this effect. To ensure the frilled part being properly 
reduced in size, after the plate has been rinsed free 
from alum, and the development, etc., finished, lay it in 
a dish of methylated spirit, and then with a pledget of 
cotton-wool or a small paint brush, very carefully and 
gently work the frill into its place. Removecit from the 
bath, and wave it about in the air to dry. Should it 
happen that it is not vet quite smooth, applv spirit with 
the brush, and work it free from creases. But the due 
exercise of care at the outset and during development 
should prevent the occurrence of anvthing of this kind. 
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T is very interest- 
ing to watch the 
various phases 
of pictorial 
photography and to 
note from time to 
time how different 
printing processes be- 
come the fashion of 
the moment, each one 
attracting a little 


band of supporters, 
who enthusiastically 
declare that it is the 
last word in photo- 


graphic printing. 

After a long spell 
of gum - bichromate, 
eum-platinum, etc., 
we have passed 
through а perfect 
orgie of oil printing. 
and now the tendency 

seems to be 
rather in the 
direction. of a 
№» return to 
A 4 “straight” 
CREE X* photographic methods, 
i : Aud and recent experi- 
bv. ments with optically 
imperfect lenses, such 
as the — Pulligny, 
Smith, Dallmeyer 
soft-focus, etc., have 
enabled us to obtain 
pictorial qualities un- 
surpassed by any 
amount of gum or oil. Nevertheless, it sometimes 
happens that a subject is found that no degree of experi- 
ence or spherical aberration can make into a satisfactory 
picture. It must therefore be abandoned unless we 
resort to a more flexible method of printing. 

For years I longed for a printing process which would 
allow of a large amount of control, and vet retain some- 
thing of the unique '' quality ° which is distinctive of 
photography. 

I did not want the grainy qualities of gum, or the 
soapy, greasy effect which so often obtains with oil; in 
fact, I took as my ideal a good platinum print on rough 
paper, which, to some extent, was realised, as prints 
made Бу the process about to be described have often 
been mistaken for platinum. 

Although this process is allied to gum-bichromate, it 
it quite different, and gum arabic does not enter into its 
composition. Аз a matter of fact, the result of a great 
many experiments proves that gum is the least suitable 
of all the available colloids. | 

The first operation when preparing paper for this 
process is to see that it is well and properly sized; and if 
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spirit sensitising be adopted, it is essential that the 
paper be heavily sized, otherwise the sensitiser will 
penetrate the paper in spots. 

It will be found advisable to purchase a paper ready 
sized; what is known as a tub-sized variety being the 
best, a good sample of which is the Landseer cartridge, 
made by Messrs. Spicer Bros., Ltd., of New Bridge 
Street, E.C. This can be procured through a stationer. 

If it is desired to adapt other papers, they must be 
sized with arrowroot resin, or preferably chrome alum 
and gelatine, as used for making single transfer paper 
for the carbon process. 

Coating the Papers. 

It is important that the size be applied from the back 
of the paper, so that it can soak well in, but does not 
choke up the pores on the side to be coated. И this be 
too hard, there is nothing for the coating to hold to. 

The coating mixture is composed of 


Nelson's No. 1 gelatine 


E e cs 15 gr. 
Lump SUG AT oi oo ons tues acp ERSTE I5 gr. 
bote EE I OZ. 


After a preliminary soaking, the gelatine and sugar is 
melted by gentle heat, taking care not to exceed 
120? Fahr. 

It must then be cooled to about 80° Fahr., at which 
temperature it must remain until all the paper is coated. 

The paper is cut to convenient size, and pinned flat 
upon a clean drawing-board, which can be scrubbed 
after use. 

A camel-hair mop, previously well soaked to prevent 
the shedding of hairs, is used to apply the gelatine solu- 
tion, which should be used plentifully, and worked into 
the paper until it froths. 

Now take a large piece of butter-muslin, previously 
well washed, and remove the superfluous gelatine with 
a light polishing motion, until there is a thin, even film 
over the paper, then hang up to dry, and proceed with 
the next piece. 

When several sheets of paper have been coated, or 
after the expiration of half an hour, the first one must 
be recoated. As a rule, two coatings will be sufficient, 
but three, or even four, can be used. 

А good test for the coating is to lick the paper when 
dry. It should feel quite smooth and slimv, an should 
taste quite sweet. Ап appreciable time should elapse 
before the coating is licked off and the tongue reaches 
the rough paper beneath. 

Applying the Pigment. 

After the paper is thoroughly dry, which will take 
several hours, it can be coated with the pigment, or it 
can be kept and pigmented at leisure. 

The pigment is plain water-colour paint, in tubes. 
The “© Student's ’’ quality, made by Messrs. Reeves, of 
Moorgate Street, is excellent and cheap, so long as only 
blacks and browns are desired. 

Fancy colours should be of better quality, or there 
may be trouble from the colour bleaching under the 
action of the bichromate. Messrs. Roberson, of Long 
Acre, supply colours which are guaranteed, 
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Squeeze out two or three inches of pigment, and 
slightly thin with water until it is quite liquid, but abso- 
lutely opaque when spread upon white paper. 

The pigment is now spread upon the gelatine coating 
by means of the camel-hair mop, and after being well 
worked upon the surface of the paper, the surplus is 
taken up by the application of a badger-hair softener. 

The proper use of this tool will only come with prac- 
tice, but it is not sufficient to pass it once or twice over 
the surface, as ш gum-bichromate, but the brushing 
must be kept up until the paper is surface-dry, extra 
pressure being applied to the brush where any excess 
of pigment forms upon the paper. 

When dry, the paper presents a perfectly matt, opaque 
appearance by reflected light, but by transmitted light 
the grain of the paper should be visible through the 
coating, which should be quite even, although slight 
inequality will not give serious trouble. 

After the paper is again dry, the pigment should be 
easily licked off, leaving the paper quite white, and with 
still a trace of gelatine and slight sweetness to the taste. 


Sensitising. . 

It can then be kept indefinitely or sensitised for use, 
which must be within twenty-four hours; otherwise, 
owing to the thin film of colloid, insolubility will set in. 
Sensitising can be performed by immersing the paper 
in a т per cent. solution of ammonium bichromate for 
one minute, and drying spontaneously in the dark, or, 
preferably, by the alcohol method, using the following 
formula :—Ammonium  bichromate, soda carbonate, 
and water. For use, take one part of above and three 
parts alcohol. Methylated spirit of good quality can be 
used, but is not recommended. 

This solution is brushed upon the coated surface, 
taking care that the brush marks overlap each other. 
When the surface is covered, it may be gently evened 
with a badger brush. 

It will be dry in about ten minutes, and must be care- 
fully protected from the light, as it will be about twice 
the rapidity of P.O.P. The negative must be a good 
strong one, such as would be suitable for carbon, and 
not at all like those used for gum-printing. 

Exposure and Development. 

Exposure must be timed with an actinometer, and 
printing done in the shade, on account of the rapidity 
of the paper. 

The print is now immersed in warm water, face 
downwards, special care being taken that the back of 
the print does not rise from the water, in which case a 
dark mark will be found on the print. Small pieces of 
flat wood will be found useful to float on the top of the 
print to prevent this happening. After ten minutes’ 
soaking, development can be proceeded with. 

The most suitable method of developing is to place 
the print on a piece of glass supported on an easel, and 
developed by means of a spraying bottle (as used by 
hairdressers) filled with hot water. If much work is to 
be done, it will be advisable to purchase a foot pump to 
which the spraying bottle can be attached. 

Developing these prints is a most delightful opera- 
tion, and, except in the case of great under-exposure, 
the pigment is perfectly firm, and will stand quite rough 
usage. There is no flaking off, as in gum, and develop- 
ment proceeds evenly and accurately every time; and, 
unlike other pigment processes, there is quite an appre- 
ciable latitude in exposure. 

If under-exposure is suspected, development can be 
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commenced in cooler water, raising the temperature as 
may be necessary; while for over-exposure very hot 
water may be used, and prints very often saved by the 
addition of a little washing soda to the soaking water. 

There is no need for any clearing or hardening bath, 
and the prints can be dried at once before a fire. 


Pigmenting Platinum Prints. 

This process can be used in combination with a 
platinum print if desired, and it will be found a great 
improvement over the experiments previously described 
when gum arabic was used as a colloid. 

The somewhat objectionable gloss is entirely obviated, 
and unless an exceedingly strong effect is required one 
coating is quite sufficient. Should such a case arise, it 
will be found advisable to make the platinum base a 
little stronger and to apply plenty of colour when pig- 
menting. 

This will have no ill-effect on the quality of the result- 
ing picture, as the exposure is not carried far enough 
for the high-lights to become affected, and it is these 
portions which always suffer most when there is any 
tendency to granularity caused by an excess of pigment. 

When using a platinum print as a base, the previous 
remarks in connection with the sizing of the paper must 
not be lost sight of, and, compared with the 
tub-sized paper mentioned, the paper support of a 
platinum print will be found very soft. Unless a рге- 
liminary sizing be given, it will be necessary to sensitisc 
the paper bv immersion. 

Additional Notes. 

There is yet one other way of applying the sensitiser, 
which is very convenient if the paper is to be printed 
almost at once; but unless this be done, insolubility will 
take place very soon. It consists in mixing a small 
quantity of ammonium bichromate with the pigment. 
It will be found advisable to make up the bichromate 
in a strong solution—say, about то per cent.—and just 
before using dilute it with three parts of water, and in 
this the pigment must be dissolved and applied in the 
usual way. 

Theoretically, the negatives for this process, when 
combined with a platinum print, should be kept thin, as 
in the case of gum and platinum, so that a somewhat 
flat platinum image is formed, with full gradation in 
the lighter portions, the shadows being afterwards 
brought up to proper densitv by the superimposition of 
pigment. However, this is not so important in practice, 
owing to the much greater latitude obtainable with a 
gelatine as a colloid. When mixing two colours, such 
as lampblack and brown—which is usually an earth 
colour—care must be taken that thev are thoroughly 
incorporated and stirred frequently while in use, other- 
wise there will be great danger of the brown, which is 
naturally heavy, sinking to the bottom of the vessel, 
while the light and feathery lampblack remains in sus- 
pension, and consequently no two pieces of paper are 
coated of exactly the same colour. This is sometimes 
noticeable in gum work, but not to such an extent, as the 
thick gum solution keeps all the pigment in a better state 
of suspension. 

If necessary, a great deal of retouching can be done 
upon the print, and for this purpose it will be well to 
keep a small piece of the pigmented paper before it is 
sensitised. This will provide a supply of pigment 
exactly the same colour as the print, and, carefully 
done, a considerable amount of painting can be done 
without being visible, as it matches exactly. 
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HE applications of photo- In this case the original 
graphy for the amuse- photograph is printed on a 

ment or instruction of the rather soft-surfaced printing- 
indoor circle during Christ. out paper, and it must be fixed 
mas holidays are many, and in a plain hypo bath, but not 
the most rigid specialist with toned. After fixation and 
the camera may be forgiven washing, the print is immersed 
for unbending at such a in a solution of mercuric 
period. chloride, 5 grains to an ounce 

The making of silhouettes of water, and it is allowed to 
- by means of a white sheet remain in this solution until 
stretched over an open doorway, with the sitter posed in profile the image is completely bleached out, after which the print is 
on one side, and a flash-lamp on the other, provides an endless washed moderately. * Hypo" has the power of reviving the 
series of novel effects that will be appreciated by those tired bleached image. In the case supposed above, the bleached 
of the usual style of portraiture. These silhouettes are, of print (best not absolutely dry) is attached to one flap of a card- 
course, made at night, or in a darkened room in the daytime. board folder, and on the other flap is a pad formed of several 
The camera is on the same side of the sheet as the sitter, іп thicknesses of blotting paper, well moistened with a saturated 
the darkened room, and the flashlight (or magnesium ribbon) is solution of “hypo.” Many other methods of exhibiting the 
burned outside the room behind the sheet. No smoke therefore “magic photograph" will suggest themselves to an ingenious 
enters the room, and a series of portraits, or even silhouette person. One example. The photographer may hold the white 
groups, can be taken in rapid succession. card (card to which the bleached photograph is attached) in 

A medium-speed or slow plate is best for the purpose, and one hand, and in the other hand he may have a brush charged 
a well- restrained with a strong solution of “ hypo.” 
developer must be It is now explained that the portrait can be drawn on the 
used to give strong white surface with the invisible ink (the ink being demonstrated 
contrasts. The to be invisible by a trial on white paper), but under such 
negative should be psychic influence that the true character is revealed. In this 
quite dense in the case, the picture, which gradually reveals itself, while many 
high lights—prac- persons are looking on, may be a true portrait, an angel of 
tically clear glass light, an angel of darkness, the long-eared quadruped, or any- 
in the shadow por- thing else which the pictorial character-reader may have pro- 
tion—(i.e., the sil- vided. 
houette portrait). Another form of silhouette photography is as follows:— 


The profile should 
be focussed sharply 
by means of a light 


Large sheets of cardboard are painted over with the so-called 
luminous paint, which is obtainable at most shops where novel- 
ties and curiosities are sold. The pigment in this paint is the 


held on the other phosphorescent sul- 
side of the sheet,  phide of calcium. 
and prints on gas- which absorbs light, 
light paper or post- and then shines in 
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cards can be rapidly made 
and distributed to the 
sitters within a very short 


time after the exposures ә 
have been made. For | W 
Christmas parties or bazaars ^, 
these silhouette portraits De 
are likely to be in de- Fig. 2. E 
mand. | T 
The “magic photograph " is also a popular application. The the dark for a $. 
spectator is given what is apparently a white card, he looks limited period. 1 a) 
at it, and is told that while he is looking at the card the plain The sheet of card- me 
white surface is absorbing the radiations from his face, and board having been € "en 
that in order to develop the image it is only necessary to close attached to the wall . 
the flap or cover over the white surface, and to uncover afte: in a dimly-lighted ‚ 


an interval of five or six seconds. 

On uncovering the previously white card the photograph is 
seen in full vigour; a true portrait of the individual, if suitable 
preparations were made, but in the festive season the “т- 
stantaneous portrait from life” is more commonly а picture 
of a long-eared quadruped. 


room, the sitter is 
placed with his head 
in close contact, a 
side aspect being 
naturally selected. 
Three feet of mag- 


Fig. 3. 
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nesium wire being now burned, at a distance of about five feet, 
a silhouette portrait is impressed on the cardboard, the portrait 
being only visible in a dark room. The image soon fades out, 
and the sheet of cardboard may be used again. 

A form of photography that usually creates great amusement 
is the making of “ distorted portraits." Distorting mirrors have 
been advocated for this purpose, but effects equally as amusing 
are obtainable by merely making prints with an ordinary 
enlarger, but with the easel, on which the bromide paper is 
fastened, inclined at an angle. 

The illustrations on page 575 show some of the results 
that are obtainable. Fig. 1 is а straight print from the 
negative ; fig. 2 is produced by the enlarging easel being placed 
at an angle, and stopping the lens down to get sharpness all 
over; fig. 3 is the result of leaning the easel back. Other equally 
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grotesque effects can be obtained by putting the enlarging 


easel at other angles, and also by further distorting the image 


by cockling the paper into ridges while in position. These 
ridges can be secured in position by pins at the edges. 

For the production ot these “ pulled-out" portraits the sensi- 
tive paper can generally be placed in four positions—two 
lateral angles, right ог left, with the plane of the negative, and 
in two vertical angles, i.e., leaning backwards or forwards. 
Each gives a different effect, and this may be rendered still 
more grotesque by oblique angles combined with ridges in the 
paper. The latter method has the advantage that it is almost 
impossible to duplicate an effect owing to the differences in the 
ridges into which the paper is forced each time. 

Proceed tactfully, and in no case should the method be used 
unless the subject enters into the spirit of the thing beforehand. 


E—— [Our readers who have perused Mr. А. J. Anderson's new book, 

` = J “The Artistic Side of Photography " (reviewed in our issue for 
Аб | Ge =" November 22), will be pleased to have the opportunity of again m Monica. 
| چ‎ Those who have not vet seen the volume in question should certainly obtain it. Im makmng 
== the acquaintance of Monica they will soon realise that the enquiring mind of thus 

= voung lady is responsible for much mental pabulum and useful photographic know 
being placed at their disposal by the writer of the letters. Мг. Anderson has the Knack of 
NS imparting much practical information in a readily assimilated form.] 


Y DEAR MONICA,—You know that your 
letters never bore me, and that it 1$ never а 
trouble to answer them. 

A man's letters may be wearisome because, 
when one knows whether he is a Liberal or Conserva- 
tive, a Gummist or a Purist, one knows pretty well 
what he is going to say; whereas a woman has 
always a fresh way of looking at things. Adam 
might have left those apples severely alone, or 
he might have gathered the whole crop for winter keep- 
ing, but he would never have gathered one for experi- 
mental purposes—even theologians are forced to speak 
of Eve's sin as ‘‘ original"! 

Possibly this sameness in man may be the result of 
his education, for a woman who has specialised is cer- 
tainly the most '' groovy " person on earth; but this 
opens out the question of education— whether the 
general education of the ordinary woman 15 not far 
better than the specialised education of the ordinary 
man; it leads on to the question of female suffrage; and 
it leads clean away from the question of photography, 
which is the subject of your letter. But what is the 
fun of letter-writing, if one does not digress? 

Now your idea of capturing one sun-lit landscape a 
month, and working your pictures into ‘‘ A Year's Sun- 
shine," is essentially womanlike. Ш a man had 
thought of the scheme, he would have planned a record, 
with plate, stop, exposure, and developer duly noted; 
but your idea of a Sunshine Book, to send to your 
friends at the New Year of 1912, is delightfully 
feminine—no one would have expected a girl to plan so 
far ahead; therefor2 a girl has done so. 

May І make a suggestion? Your idea of printing the 
photographs on platinotype is sound enough; but I do 
not like your plan of a book of drawing-paper with the 
prints pasted on. If vou paste in the pictures firmly, 
the pages are almost sure to cockle; if you attach the 
prints with a few touches of mountant, they will either 
come unstuck or become turned up at the corners— 
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besides, the book will be clumsy. Why not keep the 
subjects small, mask the negatives, and print on five-by- 
eight platinotype? This would give you room to write 
your verses underneath the pictures. You might print 
two pictures on a ten-by-eight sheet, fold, and bind as 
the Japanese bind their books. 

Yes! И you intend to have your book ready by the 
New Year of 1912, you must start this December, and 
your suggestion of sunshine on hoar-frost would make 
an excellent subject. Of the November verses which 
you enclose, I prefer the one about the frost. I like the 
opening : 

“ Listen! listen! 
Can't you almost hear it glisten? ” 

It has a touch of winter briskness about it that catches 
my fancy; and I consider the idea of the light-waves 
reaching the hearing as neither unreasonable nor un- 
scientific. 

As to the actual photographing of sunshine—I must 
put on my thinking-cap, and write you a long letter in 
a few weeks’ time; but I fancy that the problem will 
resolve itself into one of high lights and shadows, 
and that the half-tones must be left to look after 
themselves. 

Again, I think that the key to the rendering of 
different kinds of sunshine; №111 be found in the high 
lights, and that the pictorial function of the shadow is 
to establish the strength and value of the sunlight. 
Thus really bright June sunshine is exceedingly dazzling, 
and the high lights might well show confusion, aberra- 
tion, and flare; December sunshine is softened by the 
damp atmosphere, and the high lights should show a 
considerable amount of tone. 

Certainly the winter is the season in which to start the 
study of sunshine, for the winter gives no impossible 
high lights, and no too-difficult contrasts. By the time 
that June comes round, you will have gained experi- 
ence, and you may then be able to conquer the glare of 
summer.—Yours sincerely, A. J. ANDERSON. 
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THE DATE SELLERS 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALGIERS AND TUNIS IN WINTER. 


By ROBERT M. COCKS. 


HE photographer who wishes to escape the cold and 

fogs of the British Isles during the winter months, 

and at the same time have an opportunity of finding 
novel pictorial material for his camera, should make for 
the sunny African shores of the Mediterranean. Неге the 
jaded worker will find fresh fields and pastures new, and in 
an atmosphere and lighting that can only be described as 
brilliant. The following notes on a photographic trip taken 
to this sunny part of the world during late winter may prove 
useful to those readers of THE A. P. Christmas Number who 
may contemplate a similar visit—-which, by the way, need 
not be a more expensive matter than any other continental 
holiday. 

The best way to get to Algiers is via Marseilles. Leaving 
Marseilles at 1 p.m., Algiers is reached next day between 
3 and § p.m. From December to April the climate is most 
enjoyable, with an average temperature of about 60 deg. in 
the shade. Generally king, the hotels in towns like 
Algiers, Constantine, Biskra, and Tunis are good, but the 
most expensive are not always the best. The cost of travel- 
ling in Algeria and Tunisia is reasonable, but some of the 
railway lines are badly laid, notably that from Constantine 
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to Hammam Meskontine. Travelling expenses are about 
the same as in France, the cost of living and travelling 
being considerably lower than in Cairo and the Nile district. 

The population of the native quarter of Algiers is com- 
posed chiefly of Arabs, Jews, Spaniards, and Moors, etc.— 
all extremely picturesque, and all affording fine opportuni- 
ties for the hand camera. These parts are, however, being 
rapidly encroached upon by modern European improvements. 

А reflex camera, with large aperture lens and extra rapid 
plates, are to be recommended {ог work in these districts. 
The picturesque streets are particularly narrow in Algiers, 
and consequently badly lighted. The place requires carefully 
studying in order to get good results; in many streets where 
there are continuous streams of picturesque figures on the 
move, it is only possible to secure satisfactory photographs 
when the sun is directly overhead. 

The natives are apt to be curious, and stop and hang about 
the photographer in an annoying manner. The best way to 
get pictures is to select vour background, erect the camera 
on a tripod, and, after setting your shutter and having the 
plate ready for the exposure, wait patiently until the figure 
or figures vou want come into the right position. This may 
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often take half an hour. The group round the camera gets 
weary of this delay, and gradually wanders off, and some of 
them often come nicely into your picture on their wav. 

Flat films, unless specially coated with gelatine on both 
sides, are very troublesome to use. At Biskra, for instance, 
where the air is very dry and hot, the films we had taken 
(already put into Houghton's envelopes before arriving 
there) curled up so tightly that the exposure could not be 
made, and it was impossible to fill the envelopes with new 
films. Upon enquiry on returning home we were informed 
that this difficulty could be got over by the specially coated 
flat films already referred to. In other places, where the 
climate was not so dry, the ordinary films worked splendidly, 
and were a very great convenience. 

After leaving Algiers, Biskra, Constantine, Hammam 
Meskontine, and Tunis should be visited in turn. These 
spots are teeming with good subjects, both for figure work 
and landscape; one could easily spend months there without 
exhausting the supply. The light is deceptive, and requires 
constant checking with an  actinometer, being often 
yellowish, although bright; it is much slower than one 
would imagine, and under-exposure is very frequent, unless 
the intensity of the light is measured. Orthochromatic 
plates (backed) and films of the extra rapid speed and a 
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Willis, (12 Harold jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. 
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K2 or K3 filter, with wide-aperture lens, are recommended. 

Most interesting excursions can be made by mule to the 
outlying oasis villages, teeming with photographic subjects. 
It would take up too much space to describe these. Some of 
the mosques and palaces are excellent subjects for architec- 
tural photography, and every courtesy is extended to photo- 
graphers, especially if they are ccurteous themselves, and 
show consideration for the customs of the natives. No diffi- 
culty whatever was at any time experienced with the customs 
authorities, who on the whole are very civil and obliging. 
A knowledge of French is of the utmost value in travelling 
in these districts. | 

Interesting drives and walks сап be made from Biskra to 
the outlying oases, viz., Chetma, Sidi Okba, Filliash, etc. ; 
but in order to see the real desert it is necessary to visit an 
oasis such as Tongourt, where an impression of the 
immensity of the desert can be realised. : 

Quite good dark-rooms can be found in all the best 
Algerian and Tunisian towns. The dealers in photographic 
materials and chemists invariably have dark-rooms avail- 
able; but it is not always easy or possible to get plates and 
films in the English sizes, so we would recommend intend- 
ing travellers to take a good stock with them, the packets 
being marked in clear writing ‘‘ Craint la lumière.” 
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Creighton Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James 
M'Kissack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) C. David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton. 


XXV.—HERBERT MILLS. 


FEW weeks ago a one-man show of pictorial work at the Bolton Camera Club was announced. The 
pictures were by Mr. Herbert Mills, and the critics declared that they were of a remarkably high order 


of merit. 


The name of this worker has not figured in many exhibitions so far, but readers of THE А. P. 


AND P. N. will doubtless remember many examples of his work, chiefly as illustrations to the practical 
articles he has contributed to our paper from time to time. 


In Mr. Mills we have a keen amateur, in the true sense of the word. 


He works for the pleasure his 


picture-making gives him, and is, moreover, gifted with undoubted artistic instincts, both pictorial and musical. 
Before thinking of the camera as a medium for artistic expression, he had an art training, and was ever an enthu- 
siastic student at the art galleries and exhibitions in various parts of the country. 

He looks at the finished print as the final expression of his ideas, so far as he is able to render them, and has 


no argument against 


personal control'' on either the negative or print. 


Portraiture and landscape appeal 


to him most, and he alters his pictures—darkens, lightens, or eliminates—as the subject seems to require. 
The bromide process appeals to him as offering a medium in which practically everything in the way of the 


perfect print can be secured, and he has 


in his exhibit ed prints—shown that he has mastered the process. 


He has been associated with the Bolton Camera Club for some years, and has lectured considerably to a 
large number of societies in Lancashire, his chief subject being that of artistic mounting of pictorial photographs. 

He usually works with a ‘‘ postcard ’’ camera, and most of his exposures are with the stand; and although 
he pleads guilty to '' faking,” he always aims at getting a perfect negative if possible. 


(6 9 


Не is particularly keen on ‘‘ motifs ’ 
most decorative effect. 


productions, and are from his one-man show. 
‘‘ pegging away '' quietly. 


of a decorative character, and generally trims his prints to get the 
The two examples of his work reproduced in the present issue are typical of his present 
He continues to 
He savs his ambition is to obtain a picture with which he will be absolutelv satisfied 
—but he hopes it will be a long time before such a thing happens, otherwise 


look ahead, -however, and keeps steadily 


We look to this promising worker for notable things in the future. 
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A STUDY IN PROFILE. By HERBERT Мі. 
Sec article on preceding page. 
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SOUTH DEVON FOXHOUNDS. 


HUNTING: 


By CARSLAKE WINTER-WOOD. я 


MONG the 
many subjects 
that strongly 

appeal to the lover 
of the camera, hunt- 
ing pictures can 
claim a place high 
up the ladder. They 
represent all that is 
happy and bright, 
and thev are full of 
6 go." 

Sport is inherent 
in the English 
nature; it adds 
something to the 
quiet and humdrum 
of old-world vil- 
lages. Hounds have 
an intense popu- 
larity with the 
labourers, with the 
women and children, and the fact that it is a winter 
sport, therefore indulged in during an otherwise 
monotonous time of the year, enhances its delight. 

Upwards of four hundred and fifty packs of hounds 
hunt regularly in Great Britain and Ireland. These 
packs represent many thousands of followers, besides 
an equal number, or more, who, through some cause 
or other, are passive admirers of the sport. 


THe MASTER OF THE DART VALE 
HARRIERS. 


Ву CAFSLAKE WINTER-Woco. 


A WINTER SUBJECT FOR THE CAMERA. 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer ard Photographic News." 


Whilst the picturesque possibilities of the photo- 
grapher in the field are legion, it should not be 
imagined that the work is accomplished without, at 
times, very great difficulties. The actinic value of the 
light during at least half the time devoted to the sport 
is at a very low ebb, thus necessitating the use of lenses 
with large apertures, focal-plane shutters, and ex- 
tremely rapid plates. Even when this is rigidly carried 
out, and the always necessary exposure of something 
between the 1-Goth and r-3oth of a second, according 
to the speed of hounds and point of view, is given, it 
will be seen what an uncertain result is likely to follow, 
the light, as alreadv stated, being very poor. But, not- 
withstanding the numerous stumblingblocks and difficul- 
ties, they are not insuperable. 

А$ the process of development has an important part 
to play, in the case of what are almost sure to be under- 
exposed plates, a word on the subject may be useful, 
especially as many of ту successful photographs 
owe their existence to the treatment received in the 
developing dish. Use a very weak solution—rodinal is 
the writer's favourite—giving the plate ample time to 
develop. Onc of the accompanying pictures was brought 
to light after remaining in a very weak rodinal solu- 
tion for upwards of twelve hours, then fixed, liberally 
washed, and slightly intensified. After an immersion 
altogether of over twenty hours, without a symptom 
of frilling, а good negative at the end of it is 
surely a reward sufficient for all the pains taken. The 
plates used are Barnet Red Seal and Super Speed. 
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MONA LISA. By GERTRUDE KASBBIER. 
See article on page 590. 
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year, is the paradise of the snow- 
landscape photographer. Alpine 
sports also make fascinating subjects 
for high-speed shutter work. For the 
me latter hobby, the two chief resorts— 

j St. Moritz and  Davos—are un- 
doubtedly the best. At these places bob-sleigh racing (the 
most exciting of the sports), skating, and ski-jumping are 
to be seen at their finest. Good ski-jumping is also found 
at Grindelwald, but this resort, owing to the contour of the 
mountains that surround it, gets peculiarly little sunshine 
until after the beginning of February. 

The sunniest resorts—and sun is, of course, important to 
the photographer —are Montana and Villars, in the Rhone 
valley, and St. Beatenberg, in the Bernese Oberland. The 
latter place is universally claimed to have a grander view 
than any of the other winter resorts, overlooking, as it does, 
Lake Thun, with the Eiger, Mönch, and Jungfrau peaks 
beyond. St. Moritz, Davos, and Arosa are the sunniest 
resorts in Eastern Switzerland. The climate of the Rhonc 
valley resorts is slightly warmer. They also have the advan- 
tage that, being on the Simplon Railway, it is possible easily 
to reach Italy after leaving them in the spring. 

Other favourite resorts, all of them with fine mountain 
scenery and good sports, are :— Adelboden (where Will Cadby 
obtains so many of his snow sketches), Chateau d'Oex, 


G year, is the para at this time of 


Wengen (very dramatic scenery), Lenzerheide (good ski-ing ), 
Кап. fe rste; (good ski-ing and curling), B: ul; gues (the 
nearest PRA resort to England, and one of the cheapest), 


and Engelberg (near Lake Lucerne), 
Phere are also several ski-ing 
А border, in Tyrol (e.g., 
reached either by the Arlberg rout 
zerland, or zd Munich. 
There are some ski-ing resorts, less patronised by English 


resorts not far across the 
Ji Е OC. These are 
‘through Northern Swit- 


people, in the Black Forest— e.g., Titisci 
The quickest route to the Oberland and Engadine is by 
the Folkestone-Boulogne service to Bale. The Rhone valle 


BANDY (Hockey ON THE ICE) AT MONTANA. 
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By WARD Muir. 
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Special to “The Amateur Photographer & Photographic News." 


resorts are reached by the same service, but forward wid 
Paris. On neither route is there the slightest likelihood of 
cameras, plates, films, etc., causing trouble at the Customs. 
Tobacco should always be declared. 

To holiday-makers with plenty of time to spare, however, 
two other routes offer great attractions. Far the most 
interesting and picturesque route to ВА is 1:4 the Hook 
of Holland (or Flushing) and Cologne. There is a through 
express to Bále by both services, and for a great part of the 
way the railway runs along the bank of the Rhine, and fine 
views are obtained in passing. И is necessary, by this route, 
to stop the night in Bale. Several comfortable hotels are 
to be found immediately facing the station. (By the Boulogne 
or Calais route it is not necessary to stop in Bale.) The 
second interesting route to Switzerland is 9:4 Southampton 
and Havre (or Newhaven-Dieppe) and Paris. 


Travellers from Lancashire and Yorkshire should note that 
Bále can be reached, on certain days, by the Hull-Zeebrugge 
service. From Scotland perhaps the cheapest method is to 
take the voyage from Leith to Antwerp, but the passage is 
apt to be rough in winter. 

Roll-films to fit standard-size cameras are to be had, now, 
at all the Alpine resorts, and, to the writer's knowledge. 


AT AN Ice GYMKHANA, MONTANA. 


plates may be found at St. Moritz, Davos and 
Grindelwald, in the more ordinary British sizes. 
Orthochromatic plates are not generally in stock, 
but Lumiére's can be obtained to order in a 
fairly short space of time. Hypo, and the com- 
moner developers, are to be had everywhere; 
but dark-room work is not always easy, owing 
to the extreme coldness of the washing water 
[rom the taps. 

For long ski-ing excursions a small camera 
is absolutely essential, but, И possible, it should 
have a long extension for mountain work, with 
a narrow-angled lens. Tripods are little use, 
owing to their propensity for sinking in the 
snow (except on the beaten tracks). 

A stand camera, however large and heavv, 
with a tripod, can be very easily taken about, 
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as long as roads are followed, by being strapped on a tobog- 
gan and then towed—which is far easier than carrying the 
apparatus. 

For sport-photography a focal-plane shutter is essential, if 
bob-sleighs, etc. . are to be secured at full speed. А large- 
apertured lens is also desirable, for under-exposure is as 
conimon here as elsewhere. The snow itself, forming the 
background, gets a fairly full exposure, but the tobog ganer 
is too often a black silhouette against it: in fact, it is the 
snow that has been photographed, and the tobogganer only 
shows because he has masked some of the snow. The way 
to obtain good tobogganing photographs is to use a camera 
on a stand, arrange it at a suitable spot on the edge of the 
toboggan run, and focus at full aperture on a given point 
of the run. The shutter is fired at the instant when the 
front of the toboggan touches the focussed point. This style 
of work is not nearly so accurately done with a hand-held 
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THE CURLING RINK AT MONTANA. 


camera and a small finder. Watching the approaching 
toboggan, with the shutter-bulb between one’s fingers, is 
surer even than watching it in the finder of a reflex. (But, 


of course, a reflex is of priceless value in plenty of other 


sorts of Swiss winter photography.) 

Exposures, here as all the world over, are best gauged by 
meter. Subjects containing nothing but snow may con- 
ceivably require a slightly less exposure than the meter 
announces, but such subjects are rare. Almost all the likely 
subjects include figures, trees, or what not; and these will 
be mere silhouettes unless the exposure is on the generous 
side. Excessive black and white is the commonest fault 
committed by the tyro in the Alps. Whenever it is possible, 
landscapes should be taken through a light screen. The 
present writer has taken countless winter subjects in Swit- 
zerland, in sunshine, with Imperial or Barnet medium ortho. 
plates and a two-times screen, lens working at F/7, and an 
exposure of a fifteenth of a second. This, however, is, of 
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course, generally too slow for sport subjects, except the 
gaine of curling, unless the scene is viewed from a consider- 
able distance. Such subjects as tobogganing on the Cresta 
Run at St. Moritz, or bob-sleighing on the Schatzalp at 
Davos, require anything up to a five-hundredth of a second, 
if blurring is to be avoided; and light and lens and plate 
must be chosen accordingly. Ski-jumping, unless viewed at 
right angles and very close up, does not, as a rule, require 
quite such fast exposures as bob-sleighing. 

The present writer always takes a large stock of glass 
plates with him to Switzerland. These are packed in a bag, 
which is carried by hand when changing trains, etc. The 
plates must not be placed in the large luggage, for their 
weight will greatly increase the cost of registration. It is 
better to pack the camera in the trunk and to fill the camera- 
case tight with boxes of plates. The overhead racks in Con- 
tinental trains are very wide and strong, and will bear 
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By Warp Muir. 


extremely heavy handbags. The handbag containing the 
plates should not be placed under the seat, or it may grill 
for some hours upon the heating apparatus. 

Central heating is also installed in almost all the Swiss 
winter hotels, and, after development, plates will be found to 
dry, in one's bedroom, extraordinarily quickly ; but if placed 
too close to the register they may dry with reticulations on 
the film. On the other hand, if placed up against an open 
window, the wet film may freeze before drying, and this 
causes curious markings. 

To those who may desire a mountain holiday without 
going to an extreme altitude (and therefore without, as a 
rule, the presence of snow), the following Swiss resorts may 
be recommended :— Montreux, on Lake Geneva (from here it 
is easy to make day excursions to the sport resorts of Caux 
and Les Avants); Lugano and Locarno, on the south side of 
the Alps (both charmingly picturesque ‘‘ Italian lake" 
resorts). 
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by Carslake No. 5. A Good Run, by Ward Muir. No. 9. An Exciting Mose 


No. 1. South Devon Foxhounds Meet at Totnes, ` С 
Winter-Wood. No. 6. Ski-ing at Villars, by Ward Muir. No. то. Sperling Harriet 
No. 2. Hockey, by Adolphe Abrahams. No. 7. Cross-country Running on the Gog-Magog Course, Winter-Wood. 
No. 3. “ Passing " at '' Rugger," by Adolphe Abrahams. Cambridge, by Adolphe Abrahams. No. п. A Forward Rush | 
No. 4. Awaiting the Huntsmen, by Carslake Winter- Wood. No. 8. Sleighing in Vienna, by Adolphe Abrahams. by Adolphe А 


(See articles ox 
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he Abrahams. No. 12. Ice Hockey, by Ward Muir. No. 15. Dartmoor Foxhounds at Ivybridge, by 
е Meet, by Carslake Мо. 13. Dart Vale Harriers on Dartmoor, by Carslake Winter-Wood. 
Winter-Wood. 


No. 16. (top left-hand corner) Cutting a Figure Eight, by 
No. 14. Golf in February (1-sooth sec. exposure), by Adolphe Mary C. Fair. 
Atrahams. 


No. 17. Ski-ing with a Camera, by Will Cadby. 


Carslake 
` *Xposure in January), 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH 
WINTER SPORTS. 


By Dr. ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, B.A., F.R.P.S. 
Sgecial lo °° The А.Р. & P. М." 


HE category of English winter sports comprises 
those which are played in England in the 
" winter," taking as a criterion, not the tempera- 
ture, but the calendar. Regarding (1 think, legitimately) 
the * winter " as extending from October to March, I do 
not think it is generally realised how great a scope exists 
for the photographer of sport. Football is played from 
September until April, hockey and lacrosse are in vogue 
during a slightly shorter period of the year. Cross- 
country running is a well-known winter sport, and so is 
hunting ; whilst golf never wanes in popularity through- 
out the whole twelve months. But is it generally realised 
that rowimg—speaking of racing, which is the only form 
of rowing that appeals to the photographer of sport—is 
practised at the 'Varsities with at least as much enthu- 
siasm in the ‘* winter " as in the °“ summer,”’ or that the 
athletic season at the same seats of learning begins in 
October and ends in March, an arrangement of con- 
venience, no doubt, but, curiously enough, exactly the 
opposite of the athletic season in the rest of the country ? 
It is true that the very fastest work cannot be undertaken 
in the more poorly lighted months of the year, but not one 
of the '' winter" sports enumerated requires the fastest 
exposures. It is true also that the actinic value of the light 
from October to March is relatively low ; but a point which is 
not perhaps always realised is that—to put the matter verv 
familiarly—it is not that the quality of light in the winter 
is so bad, as that the quantity is deficient. ` 
Thus (I am quoting from a table of accepted authority), 
taking the value of the light in June at midday as 1, at the 
same hour of the day in February and October it is 2-3rds, 
and in January, November, and December it is 2-7ths. At 
2 p.m. these values are 1, 1-3rd, 1-5th respectively, whilst at 
3.30 p.m. they are т, 1-6th, 1-18th. This, of course, supposes 
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А “RUGGER” INCIDENT. 


similar conditions and ignores the usual fog and mist. 
The inference to be drawn is that any ‘ instantaneous ” 
photography must be done as soon after midday as possible, 
and that every minute after 2 p.m. is of great consequence. 
At a football match, for instance, your plates will be wasted 
if they are not exposed during the first fifteen minutes. 

The plate you use in your winter work must be a relatively 
slow " one. Never mind that question-begging epithet 
'" common sense "' dictating the use of exceptionally rapid 
plates for this sort of work. Моя of vour results will in- 
evitably be under-exposed, and the plate which will yield the 
best in unfavourable circumstances is one with a speed-valuc 
of about 200 H. and D., one with a thick emulsion, one 
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HOCKEY. 


which will stand forcing. Your developer must be pyro-soda. 
My invariable formula às a solution of sodium carbonate and 
sodium sulphite, of each 2 oz. to the pint, to which } oz. 
of potassium metabisulphite is added. To develop a half- 
plate, I take 6 drm. of the solution and dilute to 3 oz. with 
water, finally adding 3 gr. of pyrogallic acid. The tempera- 
ture of development must be not lower than 65 deg. Fahr., 
and, generally speaking, not higher than 7o deg. Fahr. А 
very successful press photographer, whilst showing me over 
his rooms, introduced me to his ''secret." A large stove 
warms up the dark-room to 65 deg. Fahr. a good half-hour 
before he starts development, and in this way he avoids the 
futile practice (often performed) of heating up a solution and 
using it in an ice-cold dish in an arctic atmosphere. (May 
а medical instinct be pardoned the intrusion of a “ hint "' 
that one’s work will in this way become not only more 
efficient, but infinitely more comfortable and hygienic ?) 

No remarks upon winter shutter-work would be complete 
without mention of the swing-lens, a device 
which provides depth of focus without 
stopping-down the lens. I mention it now 
only as a reminder, as I have fully treated 
its ошар as а separate subject in these 
columns. My remaining notes, dealing 
with the subjects specifically, must neces- 
sarily be very brief. 

Football. —Patronise ** Rugger " for vour 
photographs; the episodes at ‘* Soccer ” are 
few, stereotyped and tame; those at 
" Rugger ” are infinite. Select that side of 
the field towards which the wind is blowing, 
and ask one of the full-backs to °“ find 
touch "' that side of the field whenever he 
can. By these means vou will try to ensure 
plenty of play in your vicinitv, for, as 1 
have explained above, the match for vou is 
rarely of longer duration than fifteen 
minutes. Include as manv figures as 
possible in the picture, and don't aspire 
to depict isolated incidents until vou have 
had considerable experience. Working at a 
range of ten yards, exposures need never be 
faster than 1-50oth sec. ; or at twenty-five yards 1-1оо sec. 

Rowing 1 would actually prefer to photograph in the 
winter, and I have never experienced the least difficulty in 
getting a satisfactory result at 1-200th sec. (quite the most 
rapid exposure necessary) with a stop of F/16. 

Cross-country running does not offer much attraction. 
The photographer has to tramp over fields of mud to get to 
the scene of action, and then he has little to show of interest. 

Although I may have written little that will be new to any 
reader, if I can sufficiently emphasise that a medium plate, 
a lens of moderate aperture, pyro-soda developer, and a 
warmed dark-room аге sine guibus non for the photography 
of winter sports in England, I shall not have written in vain. 
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Ву Th, and О. Hormeisrar,. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon af Photography. 


KIRCHE AM GARDASEE. 
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By GERTRUDE КАЅЕВІЕК. 


GERTRUDE KASEBIER AND HER WORK. 


By H. SNOWDEN WARD, F.R.P.S. 


ADAME ’’ KASEBIER she used to be; 
‘° Mother "' Kasebier she is now called, affec- 
tionately and without any suggestion of 
disrespect, by many of the American photo- 

graphers; but simple ‘‘ Gertrude  Küsebier, photo- 
grapher,"' is her own choice. Тһе key to her character 
is in her face, tender, yet strong; in her hand-grasp 
one of the firmest you will ever feel, vet with softest 
silken palm and fingers. 

A broad, high brow; wide-set eves, kindly, humorous, 
and critical; nose and chin strong enough to show 
originality and determination; with a mouth around which 
a smile is almost always playing—such is my mental 
picture of Mrs. Казеыег. By choice, she would love to 
be a ''lady bountiful,” a guide, protector, and friend 
of all who are helpless, wearied and over-pressed in the 
struggle of the modern life; by circumstances she is 
a professional photographer. 

Mrs. Kásebier was not trained to photography. She 
was and is the mother and centre of a happy family, 
a well-managed household, and it was fortunate that 
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when she felt the need of making an income, and de- 
cided to do so by means of the camera, she was not 
steeped in the old traditions. A real pioneer, with only 
her love for symmetry, harmony, and beauty to guide 
her, Mrs. Kasebier was one of the very first to use an 
ordinary room, with its ordinary side-light windows, 
as a studio. 

All the professional accessories were dispensed with, 
and even the technical methods were based on expe- 
rience, rather than on text-books. One who worked 
with her for a short time has described her way of 
mixing developer, and if the tale is not true it is dis- 
tinctly ben trovato—just like Mrs. Kásebier. 

She introduced her new assistant to the dark-room, 
said that more developer was wanted, and asked him 
to make it up. ‘‘ In vain," he says, ''I looked for 
graduate and scales; in fact, the only thing I could be 
sure of was a can with a pyro label. 

‘“ Mrs. Kasebier watched me for a few moments with 
a quizzical smile, then said, ‘ Now, see how I make it.’ 
From a shelf she removed an old blue pitcher, and filled 
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it with water from the tap; next she took down two 
Paper sacks, one containing sulphite, and the other car- 
bonate; she took a handful out of one, and a handful 
and a half out of the other, dumped all into the pitcher, 
and stirred it with a bit of stick; next she added a tea- 
spoonful or so from the pyro can. And the joke 
was on me, for the developer produced as good a lot 
of negatives as it has ever been mv good fortune to 
see." 

The good negatives were what Mrs. КазеЫег wanted 
—what she always wants, for she does not like retouch- 
ing and faking. She studies around and about her 
sitter, changing his position and surroundings until 
lines are suitable and tones harmonious, then she may 
make half-a-dozen or more exposures from different 
positions 1n quick succession. She seems to know, 
almost by an instinct, which exposures will result to her 
satisfaction, and nowadays she develops them by tank, 
time, and temperature. 

In a case where I was present at the sitting, and was 
allowed to hear all her mental comments, Mrs. КАзеЫег 
began by saying that the sitter was a ruddy blonde, 
with forehead blanched by the wearing of a hat, so as 
to throw that part out of key and out сЁ drawing. 
She therefore, after trying several lightings with the 
head uncovered, asked the sitter to wear his hat, and 
made the first exposures. ‘Треп, saving that this was 
simply dodging a difficulty which ought to be over- 
come, she had the hat removed, used a piece of tapestry 
as a background, and a diffused lighting. This made 
the hair almost blend with the background, and took 
out the modelling of the features that was necessary to 
give life and to show thc form of the head, so a stronger 
lighting was given, but shielded from the brow and 
the top of the head. 

Half-a-dozen exposures were made, each change 
being explained to the sitter, who was interested in 
photography, and at last (as Mrs. Kásebier said after- 
ward) the sitter began to lose self-consciousness, and 
his temperament began to reveal itself in the lines. The 
artist had worked around to a side-face position, and 
eventually one exposure was made, with which she ex- 
pressed full satisfaction. 

Referring to this she remarked: ‘‘ Icannot explain in 
words why this is more satisfactorv than some of the 
others, but it is a real harmony which pleases one, 
though it cannot be defined (any more than harmonv 
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in music) to those who are not capable of personally 
appreciating.’ 

This little description of Mrs. Kásebier's method in 
one case—it varies with each sitter—at least shows her 
thoroughness. And I think it explains one feature that 
is strong ir: her pictures, their power of improving upon 
acquaintance. Some of them are tremendously striking; 
these she made for exhibition years ago, and she now 
speaks of them, somewhat too contemptuously, as 
“© just sky-rocket things.” Others are attractive at first 
sight, and keep their attractiveness, while yet others, 
and those most loved by the artist, are the plain 
““ human documents,” in which she attempts to pene- 
trate the artificial mask of inscrutability that everyone 
turns to the world, and to get some hint of the 
strength, the patience, and the sweetness that lie behind 
the mask. 

At the outset Mrs. КАзеЫег had to face much ridi- 
cule, much opposition, and much indifference. Her 
methods were new, her effects were strange, and she 
was greatly misunderstood. To her detractors she re- 
plied by works which held their own in the best com- 
pany : and by a quiet ignoring, relying upon the appre- 
ciation of the relatively small circle that understood and 
sympathised. As a result: she is recognised as one of 
the foremost portraitists; she has been urged to explain 
her methods to the members of the Professional Photo- 
graphers' Association of New York State, who greeted 
her with a hall packed almost to suffocation; she has 
been induced to hold a weekly ‘‘ constructive criticism ”’ 
class for women photographers; and, best of all, 
admirers have moved from distant cities to settle in 
New York for months, or even years, just that they 
may be near her, to visit her studio often, and to bene- 
fit by her help and suggestion. 

Mrs. Kásebier is proud, shy, and sensitive, though 
she tries to hide all these qualities. She is a generous 
friend, a chivalrous comrade, and a woman of the 
widest possible sympathies and interests. She has 
absorbed the spirit of Paul's exhortation to the people 
of Philippi: ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue and if there be any praise think on these 
things." And '' these things " Mrs. Kasebier attempts 
to show in her ‘‘ human documents." 


RENE. ^ CRUS 
THE “WELLCOME” PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSURE RECORD AND DIARY, 1911. 


HE high position held by the “ Wellcome Photographic 
Exposure Record and Diary," that familiar little green- 
bound notebook found in the hands of nearly every photo- 
grapher, is now practically unassailable. This exposure note- 
book has become an annual institution, and it is not saying too 
much to remark that it has thoroughly earned its position by 
sheer merit. We can heartily recommend it as a seasonable gift 
for every amateur photographer. The 1911 edition, just to hand, 
is crammed full of useful information, in addition to the ex- 
posure tables and notebook. The articles contained in the 
literary portion are all of a highly interesting and useful charac- 
ter, and serve to help photographers over the technical difficul- 
ties of exposure, development, etc. They include directions con- 
cerning negative making, factorial, time, machine, tank or stand 
development, bromide printing, toning and intensification. Nor 
are such processes as colour photography and the making of 
lantern slides and of ozobrome or bromoil prints forgotten. 
Such ample provision is made for memoranda as to obviate the 
necessity for any other notebook. It is neatly and strongly 
bound in green cloth boards, and fitted with wallet and pencil. 
In the latter portion of the book the problem of exposure is 
taken up in a very thorough and ingenious manner. The facts 
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and data which bear upon this important subject are carefully 
tabulated, correlated, and arranged. To the inside of the cover 
is attached the “ Wellcome Exposure Calculator," with its 
movable disc, which enables the correct exposure to be deter- 
mined under all conditions of light and scene, by a single turn 
of the scale. In response to the wish of those amateurs who 
adhere in practice to one particular brand of plate or film, a 
special slip for attachment to the disc may now be obtained, 
which indicates the correct exposure for every stop. This 
attachment is supplied gratis (on application) to purchasers of 
the book, by the publishers. Another new feature of this year's 
edition is the special article on colour photography, in which 
a simplified method of producing the necessary solutions is 
given. For the convenience of its world-wide readers and users, 
the * Wellcome Exposure Record and Diary" is published in 
three editions, namely, The Northern Hemisphere and Tropics, 
The Southern Hemisphere and Tropics, and the United States 
of America. When purchasing, care should be taken to 
specify which edition is required. The ' Wellcome Exposure 
Record" may be obtained from all photographic dealers and 
booksellers and at all railway bookstalls. Price in British 
Isles, one shilling. 
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GROUND GLASS FOR ENLARGERS. 

T has been strongly advocated lately 

in the Novices’ Note Book to use 
ground glass between the illuminant and 
the condenser. An examination of many 
of the enlargers on the market, however, 
shows that in very few is any provision 
whatever made for that purpose. 

What is wanted is some simple method 
of fixing the ground glass so that it is 
readily removable. Such a method is 
easily arranged in those enlargers which 
have a door at the side. For a quarter- 
plate enlarger obtain a half-plate piece of 
ground glass, which more than covers the 
opening towards the condenser. 

Then take a good stiff wire, such as 
that of which bill files are made, and witha 
pair of pliers bend it as shown in 
fig. 1. Two of these supports are re- 
quired, and are used as shown in fig. 2. 
The glass rests in the loops at the 
top of the supports, and tends to fall over 
in the direction away from the bases. As, 


however, it is placed against the end of 
the lantern, it of course simply leans 
against it, over the opening. 

It is easily removed and replaced by 
sliding it into or out of the loops of the 
supports, which can also be removed 
when required. Е. W.: 


A SIMPLE METHOD OF WEIGHING OUT 
FORMULAE. 
HE following “ tip" will be of service 
for formula in frequent use. 
Broadly stated, the idea is to use instead 
of the ordinary weights, pieces of metal, 
paper, leather, or other material of the 
exact weight of each item in the formula, 
and to store them together, labelled, so 
that whenever it becomes necessary to 
make up the formula, all that is required 
to be done is to weigh out each chemical 
against its respective weight. 
Different materials should be chosen in 
order to make each weight as wieldy and 
easy to make as possible. For example, 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short aiticles on L om:-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
desciiption by readers of '' The A. Р. & Р, М.” are invited for this | age, 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles should be 
concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


it is a somewhat difficult matter to make 
a weight of 1 gr. in metal—the most suit- 
able material probably being paper. 
Paper is not, however, suitable for a 
weight of, say, 200 gr.; in this case a 
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weight formed of a piece of metal is likely 
to be the most easy to make and keep. 

Each weight when made should be 
marked with the name of the chemical 
which it represents, and the formula to 
which it belongs, and the whole set of 
weights should be kept in, say, an empty 
matchbox, marked on the end or side with 
full details of the formula. 

Although the following list is not by 
any means exhaustive, it will give a rough 
idea of some of the materials suitable for 
the purpose, and the weights for which 
they can most easily be adapted. 

For weights up to, say, 5 grains, pieces of 
paper of different sizes and thickness. 

For weights from, say, 3 to 30 grains, 
pieces of thin wire, celluloid, ebonite, 
wood, etc. 

For weights from, say, то to 100 grains, 
strips of sheet tin, lead or copper, tinfoil. 

For weights, from, say, so grains and 
upwards, solid pieces of lead or balls of 
tinfoil, etc. 

In most of those cases where metal is 
to be used (except when in the form of 
foil), it will be found most convenient to 
use lead, as being the most easily worked 
out and cut. 

By the use of this system, it will be seen 
that not only is the time and trouble of 
sorting of a number of weights at each 
weighing avoided, but it is not necessary 
for a lengthy and sometimes fruitless 
search to be made for the formula—which 
is generally found some days after it is 
required securely nestled in the only place 
which the searcher had overlooked. 

When a number of formule are to be 
periodically made up, it will be found of 
immense convenience to have what for 
the want of a better term I will call a 
matchbox cabinet, and which can be quite 
easily made at home. 

It is first decided how many compart- 
ments will be required, and a similar 
number of empty matchboxes of identical 
size are procured and packed up in what 
is considered to be the most convenient 
form. For the sake of example, let it 
be assumed that twelve compartments 
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have been decided on, the boxes would 
then probably be stacked as shown in the 
diagram. А piece of cardboard is cut 
sə as to exactly cover what it has been 
decided to be the back end of the boxes, 
and a piece of stout paper 1з then 
pasted thereon. The matchbox cases are 
then pasted together, and the backboard 
fastened to the back end of the frame- 
work so formed—by means of the piece 
of paper, which is bent over on each 
side and pasted. The inside portion of 
each box is then provided with a short 
piece of tape fastened to its underside. 
The article, when completed, will present 
the appearance shown in the Ta 


EFFICIENT WASHING. 

XPERIENCE has shown that prints 

and negatives are most effectively and 
rapidly washed by a succession of five or 
six baths of clean water. About five 
minutes in each bath should be given, 
and the prints or plates allowed to drain 
after each. 

The following arrangement has beea 
found to do this automatically. The 
materials required are (1) an ordinary 
cork, fitting outlet of sink and carrying 
(2) a glass tube, 9 to ro in. long and 
of about 3 in. diameter. The hole in the 
cork may be bored by a red hot round file 
cr thin poker, or, of course, a cork borer. 


he cork carrying the tube is pushed weil 
down into the outlet, and the test tube 
placed over it (see fig. 1). The mouth of 
the test tube must be kept from the sur- 
face of the cork by a piece of wire twisted 
loosely round the inner tube or by cutting 
deep wide slots in the top of the cork, 
leaving ridges to support the test tube. 
The top of the inner tube must be lower 
than the sink overflow pipe if one is fitted. 
The prints or plates to be washed are 
placed in the sink, and the water turned 
on so as to fill the sink in about five 
minutes. When the water reaches the top 
of the inner tube it suddenly fills the test 
tube, and the sink is rapidly emptied. 
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When the sink is quite empty the syphon 
stops and half a minute or longer elapses 
before the prints are again covered with 
water during the next filling up. Fig. 2 
shows an alternative method for those 
who can bend glass tubes successfully. 
Either arrangement may be left going for 
days without any attention, unless the 
water company object. ec i 
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L THE “RUBY” CONVERTIBLE ENLARGER. 


N OTABLE among the many enlarging and projection lanterns 
which are now on the market is the “ Ruby” convertible 
lantern for enlarging and projection, made by the Thornton- 
Pickard Mfg. Co., of Altrincham. This company was among the 
first to realise the possibility of a double-purpose lantern, and 


the construction of the “Ruby” 
enlarger has been carried out not only 
with an eye towards complete efficiency 
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as an enlarging apparatus, but with a view to portability and 
compactness for projection. 

The salient features of the “ Ruby" enlarger are its extreme 
rigidity, soundly constructed lantern body, perfect cabinet work, 
and evidences of practical utility displayed in every movement. 

The lantern is built on an exceptionally well-made and strong 
base, the feet of which are grooved so that they may run on 
rails if required. The rack and pinion with which the enlarger 
is focussed can be operated from both sides, and the new form 
carrier-stage is also actuated with a universal movement by rack 
and pinion, the swings being from the centre, and the carrier 
revolves also with rack and pinion. 

Solid strengthening brackets have been added at all angles to 
give extra rigidity, and the condenser is held in a specially made 
rigid cell, which is easily get-at-able. The bellows are of leather, 
and the metal work is specially strong and well finished. 

The apparatus is fitted with a good objective, and focussing 
can be conducted as with a camera. For optical projection the 
enlarger is easily adapted, and a special bi-convex and meniscus 
condenser of 4} in. diameter is specially recommended. These 
fittings are supplied at a small extra charge, and the complete 
outfit is supplied with 5} in. condenser, in quarter-plate size, at 
44; 5 by 4 and postcard size, with 7 in. condenser, at Ду; half- 
plate, with 84 in. condenser, at £7. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the “ Ruby" enlarger is one 
of the cheapest, as well as one of the best on the market. 

Reviews of other new enlargers by Messrs. Thornton-Pickard 
will be given in our next issue. 
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THE HOWELLITE BURNERS FOR INCAN- 
DESCENT GAS. 


N view of the great number of photographers who use incan- 
descent gas as an illuminant in their enlarging lanterns, we 
are glad to note the introduction of a new burner for the inverted 
incandescent gas mantle, specially constructed to give a maxi- 
mum of light with a small source of illumination. This new 
burner, the “ Howellite," has been put on the market by 
Howellite Burners, Ltd., 22, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C., 
and is simple in construction, but is remarkably strong and well 
made. It can be adapted to any tray already fitted to an 
enlarging lantern for incandescent gas, and two sizes are sup- 
lied, one, the 14, which gives ample illumination for any enlarg- 
ing apparatus, and costs 3s. 94. complete, and the Н 3, a larger 
size, costs 4s. 3d. The simplicity of construction of the 
Howellite burners, in which no gauze is used, permits them to 
be readily cleaned, and there is little risk of their being clogged 
up with dust. The mantles, which are specially prepared for 
these burners, are inexpensive, but are of great durability, and 
give а most intense light. Compared with the ordinary incan- 
descent gas burner with upright mantles, the Howellite burner 
produces a light that is in advance of anything yet put on the 
market in this form of illumination. The burner appears to be 
economical in use, and from our personal tests we can highly 
recommend it to every lantern user and maker of enlargements. 
Readers of THE А. P. AND P. М. should write to the above 
address for full illustrated list and further particulars. 
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THE “MIRROSCOPE” PROJECTOR. 


N many previous occasions lanterns have been placed on 
the market for the purpose of projecting the image of an 
Opaque object on to the lantern screen. The chief drawback to 
these pieces of apparatus has usually been their expense. 
Amateur lanternists and others will therefore welcome the 
“ Mirroscope," the new and ingenious apparatus placed on the 
market by Carr Bros., Ltd., 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
The construction of the “ Mirroscope" is simplicity itself; it 
at the same time fulfils all that is claimed for it in the most 
effective manner. In construction it resembles a shaped metal 
box with focussing projection lens in front, and door at rear, to 
which the opaque picture, such as an ordinary mounted photo- 
graph, picture postcard, sketch, or other opaque objects, such 
as coins, medals, postage stamps, etc., can be affixed. The 
object to be projected is strongly illuminated from within the 
* Mirroscope " by means of incandescent gas, acetylene, or in- 
candescent electric light, and the light is accentuated by means 
of special reflectors. For a fairly large-sized picture on the screen 
it is quite possible to project an ordinary picture postcard with 
astonishing brilliancy ; while for home use, when a large picture 
is not necessary or desirable, no finer form of lantern entertain- 
ment can be provided than that given by the “ Mirroscope." 
The * Mirroscope" is well made in metal, and is supplied 
complete at prices varying from 13s. 6d. to £4, and in the 
highest price model, fittings are also supplied for rendering the 
apparatus adaptable for the projection of transparencies. 
ur readers should certainly write to the above address for 
full particulars of this novelty without delay. 
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THE “ENSIGN” SAFE-LIGHT LAMP. 


E have received from Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, 

High Holborn, London, W.C., a specimen of the new 
“ Ensign" Safe-Light Lamp, which will appeal to a great num- 
ber of dark-room workers who prefer a reflected light to the 
direct light given by the ordinary ruby lamp. The construction 
of this new lamp is indicated in 
the illustration, and it will be seen 
that the whole of the light passing 
through the safe-light (which slides 
in slots at the left of the front of the 
lamp) is reflected from the white 
interior of the lamp, which is so 
constructed that the illumination 1s 
equally diffused on to the whole of 
the reflecting surface. The light 
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given by the lamp is soft, but strong and even in quality. 

The safe-light filters supplied are brownish in colour, and our 
tests prove them to be absolutely safe, even for the most rapid 
brands of plates. Special safe-lights are supplied for ortho- 
chromatic and other colour-sensitive plates, and a lighter filter 
13 sold for bromide paper and lantern plates. 

We can recommend the “ Ensign” Safe-Light Lamp as re- 
liable and thoroughly efficient for the dark-room. It is supplied 
complete with either incandescent gas burner, or with electric 
lamp holder, plug fitting and flexible wire, or with paraffin oil 
lamp, complete with outside winder, for 125. 

The light filters, size то by 8, cost 5s. each. We advise our 
readers who desire a perfect dark-room lamp to write to Hough- 
tons, Ltd., for illustrated pamphlet, which will be sent free. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. It 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will nol be responsible for opinions expressed by 
correspondents, 


HOME-MADE COLOUR SCREENS. 


SIR,—While undesirous of starting a controversy, may I be 
allowed to reply to the friendly criticism of Mr. E. J. Houghton? 
The error in his argument lies in the following sentence: 
" Suppose the amount of 7igZ/ [italics mine] passed by the lens 
without any screen be equal to 1, requiring one second to 
expose the plate correctly. Affix a two-times screen; {йе 
amount of light is halved, the length of exposure is doubled." 

Now the amount of /ight, i.e., presumably light of all wave 
lengths, or white light, is no? halved. 

What actually takes place is as follows. The screen stops 
some of the violet and blue rays, but allows the green, yellow 
and red rays to pass practically undiminished. Thus the plate 
receives a larger proportion of the latter than before, and hence 
the exposure must be prolonged, in order to let these less actinic 
rays act on the emulsion. If another screen is now added, the 
amount of the more actinic rays is still further diminished, but 
the same amount of green and yellow pass as before. (The 
red may be neglected, as ortho., not panchromatic plates are 
inferred.) 

If this process is repeated till all the violet and blue rays 
are excluded, the exposure must be prolonged so much that the 
remaining rays produce the desired effect. 

If now any more screens are added, no further increase in 
exposure will be needed. In other words, a limit is reached 
in which a further increase in the number of screens does 
not necessitate any corresponding increase in exposure. Ас- 
cording to Mr. Houghton, no such limit would ever be reached. 
Hence his theory cannot be correct. 

_Note.—I do not say my assertion, that the addition of a two- 

times to a four-times will give the effect of a six-times screen, 
is rigidly correct. In all probability it is not. But it is cer- 
tainly much nearer the truth than the product method, especi- 
ally when the product and sum differ considerably, e.g., 
4+4=8; I, 

If a non-ortho. plate were used, the product might be much 
nearer the truth, as the plate is nearly insensitive to all rays 
except violet and blue. 

Finally, I would suggest the following rough experiment. 
Compare the brightness of the image on the focussing screen 
with the lens at, say, F/8, with that at Е/32. The latter will be 
very badly illuminated, and would necessitate an exposure six- 
teen times as long. Now introduce two four-times screens and 
stop up to F/8 again. The image is very yellow, but quite 
bright, and hence, for a yellow sensitive plate, will not require 
(4х4) =16 times the exposure, but more nearly (4+4)=8, or, 


say, 10 times.—Yours truly, R. L. VALENTINE. 
Dublin. 


PORTFOLIO CRITICISM. 


SIR,—I was pleased to see in the issue of THE A. P. AND Р. N. 
for November 15 a letter upon the above subject from Mrs. 
Dugdale, but as she has evidently misunderstood the meaning 
that I intended to convey in my article, I should like to beg the 
favour of a little of your valuable space to briefly reply. 

I feel that I can the more freely do this since Mrs. Dugdale's 
critiques are always above criticism, and she is never one to 
shirk the duties of her membership in any way. 

To turn to her letter, I do not complain of monotony per se, 
but of the filching of other members’ ideas and words; indeed, 
I admit, after making my suggestions, “It may be argued, with 
truth, that such a course of procedure might result in the same 
fault being pointed out or the same good feature applauded 
a dozen or more times. A splendid result! A dozen indepen- 
dent criticisms, and unanimous upon one point, of what т- 
calculable value to the author!" Again, Mrs. Dugdale refers 
to what she very neatly terms the "incomprehensibles," and 
asks, “Is it not better to leave them severely alone? " I should 
say no! certainly not! If a print is hopelessly bad, why should 
we not honestly say we cannot understand it and can see no 
good in it? 

Later in her letter Mrs. Dugdale says, “It should be рег- 
missible to write simply ‘incomprehensible.’” I quite agree, 
for in cases where it was necessary, it should prove most 
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poignant criticism. All I plead for is that members of port- 
folio clubs shall criticise /o the best of their ability without 
first seeking “help from a more fertile brain.” | 

It matters not if the critiques are monotonous, provided that 
each is spontaneous, and the honest opinion of the writer tact- 
fully expressed. - 

Of course, no one suggests that everyone is a born critic, but 
as I pointed out in my first article upon this subject, critical 
ability can be cultivated, but it is not to be done by 
plagiarism. I have always maintained that a portfolio club 
should be as much a school for criticism as anything else, and 
it was with this idea in my mind that I drafted the rule for 
the Quarterly Photographic Portfolio, “Each member... 
must criticise to the best of his ability every picture therein." 

“ Quot homines, tot sententie," but I think most photo- 
graphers will agree that there is room for improvement in the 
critiques in many portfolios.—Yours truly, 

Sutton, Surrey. LEONARD GRAY CASTLE. 


The Camera Ciub.—Keen interest is being taken by the mem- 
bers in the practical demonstrations and lectures on the various 
processes of photography. Much valuable information was 
gleaned from Mr. Cock’s demonstration of bromoil printing, a 
branch of work in which he is particularly expert. On Thurs- 
day, December 15, at 8.30 p.m., Mr. T. C. Porter, D.Sc., M.A., 
will lecture on “ Stereoscopy with a Long Base Line." 


Peterborough Photographic Society.—Mr. Percy С. Field, 79, 
Taverners Road, Peterborough, has been elected hon. secretary 
of the society, in succession to Mr. Calcutt, who has resigned. 


The Gold Medal (highest award) has been conferred upon 
Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., for their exhibit at the 
First International Shooting and Field Sports Exhibition, 
Vienna, 1910. 

“The A. P. and P. N.” in America.—The attention of our 
readers in the United States is drawn to the fact that copies 
of THE A. P. AND P. №. can be obtained from L. Black “ 
opticians, Detroit, Michigan. 

Expert Advice.—Mr. Edgar Clifton, F.R.P.S., formerly with 
Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., is prepared to give expert advice 
and assistance to amateur photographers, also to construct 
special apparatus to order. Readers should write to Mr. Clifton, 
at 3, Moss Hall Villas, North Finchley, N., for particulars as 
to terms, etc. 

Glasgow Southern Photographic Association.— The tenth annual 
open exhibition of the society will be held from January 28 to 
February 4. Entries close January 16. There are three open 
classes, including one for night photographs. Entry forms can 
be obtained from the joint secretaries, Mr. S. Robertson, c/o 
Cameron, 79, Govan Road, Plantation, or Mr. W. S. Denver, 
467, Eglinton Street, S.S., Glasgow. 


Toronto Camera Club.—From the annual report of this club 
we note that the past year has proved very successful from all 
points of view. The membership totals 202, the largest in the 
club's career, and there is a substantial credit balance in the 
hands of the treasurer, in spite of the fact that a new projec- 
tion lantern and several other accessories have been added 
to the club's equipment. Our readers in the neighbourhood of 
Toronto who do not already belong to a photographic society 
should write to the secretary, Mr. Hugh Neilson, for full par- 
ticulars as to membership of the Toronto Camera Club. 


* Cameras for Christmas.’’—Under this title Messrs. Hough- 
tons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C., have issued an 
attractive and well-illustrated booklet, giving full particulars of 
some of their cameras at various prices, which would make 
acceptable presents for amateur photographers. А special offer 
is the complete ‘“Ensignette” outfit, which includes an 
“ Ensignette " camera and all accessories, chemicals, etc., neces- 
sary for the production of finished photographs. Readers should 
apply to Messrs. Houghtons at the above address for a copy 
of this list, which will be sent post free. It should also be 
noted that the firm can supply immediately lantern slide por- 
traits of the principal members of the Royal Family and promi- 
nent political people, and special lantern plates for election 
notices which are easily written on in a few moments. 
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Broken Negatives. 

I have some broken negatives that I wish to 

repair by cementing to clean lass, and then 

making transparencies. I ve obtained 

some Canada balsam, but it seems so thick 

that I am afraid to use it, etc. 

. D. C. (Camden Road). 
The balsam should have the consistency 

of cream, i.e, so that it drops slowly 
Off the end of a glass rod. Yours evi- 
dently is too solid. It may be diluted by 
adding t ine, chloroform, benzol or 
xylol, the last named being the best. 


Beginners’ Difficulties. 
(1) Can I print from a negative on bromide 
paper like ordinary Р.О.Р.? (2) Can you 
give me any idea as to exposure? (3) an 
ou give me any particulars as to artificial 
light printing? L. Т. (Thornton Heath). 
Р.О.Р. is printed by exposing to day- 
light until the image “ prints out," i.e., is 
visible to the eye, but in “ gaslight " or 
* bromide " paper the exposure is made 
by artificial light. A fully printed paper 
shows no picture until the image is 
brought out by a developer, just as in the 
case of developing your negative. * For 
bromide or gaslight printing the paper 
package is opened only in the dark-room 
light and the paper put behind the nega- 
tive also in the dark-room. The exposure 
is most conveniently made by gaslight. 
Roughly, for an average negative, to a No. 
5 Bray's gas burner, the exposure with 
gaslight paper will be from one to two 
minutes, and with bromide paper half to 


one minute, at three feet distance. Gas- ` 


light paper is not so light-sensitive as 
bromide paper. The former can be mani- 
pulated in a darkened room lighted by an 
ordinary naked gas light, if one keeps at 
least six feet away, and turns one's back to 
the light, so as to manipulate the paper 
ia the shadow of the body 


Scratches on Plate Glass. | 
Kindly let me know the means of removing 
scratches from plate glass. 


H. R. M. (Leyton). 
You should have said why you required 
the scratches removed, ?.e., for what 
purpose the glass was to be put. The 
only way of really removing the scratches 
is to have the surface ground and re- 
polished, which probably would be far 
more costly than buying new glass. 
Scratches may be filled up, and thus 
rendered all but invisible, by applying 
Canada balsam dissolved in chloroform, 
benzol or xylol. For this purpose you 
may use either a fine-pointed brush or a 
single bristle. This latter method does 
not truly remove the scratches. 
Stereo-phote Micrographs. 
Can you suggest a simple way to take stereo- 


hoto micrographs by two separate exposures 
де quarter-plate? G. V. M. (Barnes). 


Stereoscopic photography of all kinds 


depends on the fundamental fact of 
viewing the same object from different 
view points, either simultaneously with 
two lenses, or consecutively with the same 
lens from two points of view. This may 
be done (a) either by keeping the object 
Stationary and shifting the lems, or (b) 
keeping the lens stationary and shifting 
the object. This last named plan is the 
better one for very small objects, e.g., 
photo-microscopy. ' If your microscope 
has a mechanical stage with side move- 
ment, your plan will be to cover up half 
your ground glass by a sliding card just 
inside the camera back, then move the 
object on the stage until it occupies the 
centre of the uncovered half of the focus- 
sing screen. A plate is now exposed. 
Then shift the sliding card to the орро- 
site side, and thus enabling you to shift 
the object 90 as to occupy the second half 
of the focussing screen, and then make a 
second exposure on the same quarter-plate. 
Phe best separation distance for each 
objective has to be gained by actual trial. 
Warped Slides. 
(1) Can you suggest a method of keeping 
wooden slides from warping? (a) Can they be 
repaired? (3) What price should I pay for 
new ones? G. F. P. (King's Lynn). 
(1) Well-made slides should not warp 
unless subjected to very great heat or ex- 
treme damp, and if brass-bound ; even 
then they are not likely to do so. (2) 
Possibly your warped slides could be put 
right, but it is not unlikely that if of 
fair quality they will put themselves right 
if kept in a room in which a fire is used 
for a few days. (3! Without knowing the 
exact kind of slide we cannot venture 
any guess аз to price; quarter-plate slides 
may range from half a crown to a pound 
apiece. 
Enlerging from Lantern Slides. 
I want to enlarge from lantern slide to 
bromide paper. Is it better to make a nega- 
tive by contact, or make enlarged negative? 
I want a plucky negative, but usually get a 
flat one. Is an ordinary plate suitable, and 
is metol the right developer? What is the 
exposure of an ordinary plate as compared 
with bromide paper, etc.? Е. С. (Bradford). 
You will get a sharper negative, and one 
more suitable for enlarging, by copying 
the lantern slide through the camera than 
by contact. A negative for enlarging 
should not be too plucky, or the enlarge- 
ment will be harsh, i.e., soot and white- 
wash. Rodinal is a good developer for 
this purpose, as it gives a stain-free nega- 
tive, and one can get any required degree 
of contrast. Try 20-30 mins. rodinal per 
Oz. water, with 2 or 3 drops of 10 per cent. 
bromide. (If you have a vigorous con- 
trast slide to copy, you may advisedly 
omit the bromide.) An ordinary plate 
would be quite suitable if you prefer to 
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make an enlarged negative from your lan- 
tern slide, but a rapid plate is preferable 
if copying through the camera. The 
speed of bromide papers and ordinary 
plates varies, but you may make a trial by 
assuming that the ordinary plate is 
from twelve to twenty times the speed of 
the bromide paper. All things considered, 
we advise copying the slide through the 
camera, using rapid plate,  rodinal 
developer, and then enlarging on to 
bromide. (Do not over-develop your new 
negative.) This plan is cheaper and 
easier, as it affords more control. 


Photographing Furniture. 
I can get oak furniture all right, but not 
mahogany. Have tried iso. plates and screen, 
but this did not show the grain, etc. 
Н. B. (Driffield). 


Most iso. plates have very little red 


sensitiveness. What you want is a pan- 
chromatic plate апа suitable colour 
screen. 


You had better send rs. 3d. to 
Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, Croy- 
don, for “ Photography of Coloured 
Objects." This book gives several illus- 
trations of photographs of various kinds 
of furniture, and also explains how to 
succeed, not only with furniture of any 
colour, but also contains a fund of useful 
information on the photography of all 
kinds of coloured objects. 


Enlarged Negatives. 

Is there any plan of making an enlarged 

negative without first making a positive? 

J. C. O'K. (Fermoy). 

There are two ways of doing this. The 
film of the original negative is stripped 
off its support by the hydrofluoric process, 
then allowed to expand in water, and 
then transferred to a glass support. This 
enlarges a quarter-plate to about 5 by 4 
ог so (larger sizes in proportion) ; but this 
is a risky business unless in the hands of 
an expert, and therefore not to be gene- 
rally recommended. The second plan is 
to enlarge the negative on to a slow plate 
or rapid bromide paper, develop this as 
a positive, remove the positive image by 
ammonium  persulphate, and permanga- 
nate acid alum, bichromate, or some other 
process, expose the remaining part of the 
film to light, and develop it, obtaining a 
negative from a negative. You mention a 
"small print." If you want a large nega- 
tive from this, all you need do is to fix 
this up flat against an evenly lighted wall 
and photograph it with an ordinary plate 
to any size you like. 


Washing Plates or Papers. 
Can plates or papers be washed by suspend- 


ing in a large tank? I understand that hypo, 

being heavier than water, always sinks to the 

bottom, etc. W. Т. С. (Stony Stratford). 

Yes, one can wash plates or papers by 
suspending them in the upper part of a 
large vessel of water, provided the water 
be changed a few times. If the water is 
not changed it amounts to merely diluting 
the hypo that is in the film. It is not 
very practical for plates, but small prints 
can be suspended to floating corks in a 
bath, and the water changed at intervals 
of, say, an hour. A few prints in a large 
bath ought to be practically hypo free 
after, say, three changes. 
Intensifying Bromide Print. 

I inadvertently left a bromide print in hypo 

too long, and reduced it consi erably. How 

can I intensify it? H. F. (Hanwell). 

Bleach the print previously (very 
thoroughly washed, of course) in a satu- 
rated solution of mercuric chloride. 
Wash the print again very thoroughly, 
and then apply: water 6 oz., strong .am- 
monia 1 drm. 
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New Рагоиг Games. 
Even in ultra-technical 

circles the approaching 

festive season sheds its 


) beams before. When the 
чуз, 7 Royal Photographic 
SS Society assembled the 
other evening, expecting 
to witness a thrilling encounter between the venerable Mees 
and such young bloods as Мг. W. В. Ferguson and Mr. 
Alfred Watkins, it found а weird-looking arrangement 
staring it in the face. There were white balls and red 
balls, and black cubes mounted on white wood, and the 
thing conveyed the impression that we had here some 
new parlour game for Christmas, perhaps ап outlandish 
development of billiards. Ц did, indeed, relate to de- 
velopment, but to the development of a photographic plate. 
The black cubes represented the silver atoms, the white balls 
the sodium, the reds, I believe, hydroquinone, and the whole 
thing, spaced out with algebra, told the story of the chemical 
reaction which takes place when we heedless mortals flood our 
plates with a developing solution. 


Say When. 


Really, though, there is something very sportive about chemi- 
cal reactions. We do not realise as we ought that the molecule 
of hydroquinone and the molecule of silver bromide are playing 
a game of infinitesimal bagatelle. It might even be a relief 
to the intellectual strain of a round of tiddledywinks if the 
Christmas party made an adjournment to the dark-room and en- 
deavoured to follow the Lilliputian sports of these atoms in the 
development of a plate. And even when Dr. Mees passed to 
other experiments the spirit of levity was not to be quenched. 
While he was finding temperature co-efficients by means of а 
stop-watch and some fluid in a capillary tube—even while he 
paused before the blackboard to set down the logarithm, or 
whatever it was that resulted—one individual, seeing the fluid 
mounting past the centimetre marks, could not resist the classic 
utterance, “Say when," with all its hospitable suggestiveness. 


General Election Notes. 


Photographers should not be content with heckling Parlia- 
mentary candidates, in the manner suggested in our issue of 
November 29th. Man cannot live by heckling alone. There is 
money in these elections, if we only knew. И is, by now, ап 
open secret that the whole of the “ big loaf and little loaf” 
campaign was engineered by brothers of the camera, and opti- 
cally proved by them to be true. The secret is this. Take two 
loaves of equal size. Label one * The Big Liberal Loaf" and 
the other * The Little Conservative Loaf." Photograph them 
side by side and they are the same size. If you be supporting 
"Free Trade," put the B. L. L. one yard nearer the camera 
than its fellow; photograph it, and it at once proves that 
whatever be the arguments to the contrary, the Free Trade 
loaf is infinitely larger than its fair (trade) companion. Of 
course, the process is reversed if you favour the Tariff Reform 
programme. And mind this, the greater the distortion the 
bigger the loaf. Put the inferior loaf far enough in the back- 
ground, and it becomes a mere point, a point which we will not 
further labour. 

Nor need the political photographer stop here. The oppor- 
tunity is ripe for a rich harvest of portraiture. No parliamen- 
tary candidate can afford to be unportrayed, and he must have 
a fresh representation of each class of his constituents. If the 
photographer provides the accessories, he should be entitled to 
a special fee. A few German-made Union Jacks and Stars 
and Stripes, and the inevitable loaf should suffice for most 
occasions. Whether the one flag or the other is to be aloft is 
a matter of personal conviction. The candidate should, how- 
ever, provide his own clothes. He should be represented in his 
evening dress or frock or morning coat for his constituents 
rated £100 (gross) or over, and in easier attire as they descend 
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the scale. А gun in his hand—correctly held—will - ppeal | 
the sporting elector, or a boxing glove negligently peering ох 


of his coat pocket. Manual labour alone will appeal to the 
working classes, and а pickaxe (avoid frock coat with this 
accessory) tactfully introduced, will gain him a power of grimy 
votes. The same accessory, with a cross-bar attached, will 
serve as an ''Anchor-of-Hope," to attract the sentimental or 


religious voter. 


on the Rack. 


Fellow photographers, remember that now, and now only, is 
the time for assuring yourselves that your choice of a Parlia- 
mentary candidate is a sound one! Arise in your thousands 
then, and heckle. Rake him to the very soul. Here are a few 
more questions to fling at the scoundrel: — 

(1) Are you a post-impressionist, or are you still in favour 
of the old-fashioned but succulent adhesive stamp? 

(2) Are you in favour of female suffrage yette, or would you 
prefer to wait a bit? 

(3) Would you like to apply the * rack and pinion movement " 
to female window-smashers, or do you favour imprisonment in 
the hobble-skirt ? 

(4) Is it scientifically correct to describe the hobble skirt as 
a “single combination "? 

(5) What price Bernard Shaw for Prime Minister (please quote 
in English currency)? 

(6) What price Redmond for Prime Minister (please quote in 
dollars) ? 

(7) If it be correct (as alleged) that the members of the House 
of Lords have got F feet, what is the numerical equivalent of Е? 

(8 Which of the opposing front benches in the late Parlia- 
ment would be better desagibed as a ‘‘cross-front’’? 

(9) Would it be reasonable to describe an unsuccessful can- 
vasser as a “ negative-carrier "? 

(10) Can the leading articles in the Daily Май be properly 
considered as “transmitted light "? 


Ah, Well! 


Father hopes a “‘ Verascope”’ greets him Christmas morn; 
Mother's seen a Keighley frame, *twould her home adorn; 
Richard an enlarger wants—‘‘ M. С. C."—and Minnie’s 
Wish is for an “ Ensignette,” priced at seven guineas. 


Thus they wish in secrecy what they’d scorn to tell, 
Then when Christmas morning comes—well!—ah, well !—ah, 
well! 


Father's got a time-tank, priced p'r'aps at shillings three; 
Richard has a ruby lamp, disappointed he; 

Mother—oh, some postal cards, seen on any counter ; 
Minnie, just a bottle of Higgins' photo-mounter. 


So it happens every time—no one is to blame— 
And they'll have a happy Yule, just about the same. 


Terms of Subscription for `* The Amateur Photographer and Photo- 
graphic News," sent post free on date of publication. 


United Kingdom... Six months, 53. sd. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 
Canáda  ... PM » s. 6d. p »" 135. 
Other Countries... ,, № 78. 64. рн " 155. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES : 
AUSTRALIA.—Gordon and Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth 
(W.A.), Hobart, Launceston. 


New ZEALAND. — Gordon and Gotch, Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin, 
Wellington. 


CANADA.—Win. Dawson and Sons Ld., Toronto and Montrea’. 
INDIA—AÀA. H Wheeler and Co., AKahabad, Bombay, Calcutta. 


SOUTH AFRICA.—The Central News n ohans:siu 
Durban, Bloemfontein, Port кун А Б 7 rg, Cage Town, 


On Sale at all Newsagents’ and Railway Bookstalls every Tuesday, price ad. 
Published by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld., 52, Long Acre, 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


use, CHRISTMAS LANTERN SHOWS AT HOME. 


HE slides you have 
been making the last 
week ог two are 
wonderfully good, 
and you have got a 
nice collection of 
your holiday pictures 
in slide form now, 
so that, as some 
of the friends with 
whom you went 
away in the summer 
will be staying with 
you at Christmas, 

you may like to give опе ог 
two small lantern shows. Of course, 
for this you might buy an optical 
lantern for projection work, or you 
might have certain modifications made 
in your enlarging apparatus, which we 
will explain to you in a moment; but, 
altogether apart from eitherof these two 
courses, you will find that quite an 
interesting little show may be given 
with your enlarger used just as it is. 


Ве content with а Small Picture. 

Your slides are quite delicate. If they 
were inclined to be heavy, you might 
find your light insufficient, but if you 
are content with a picture of modest 
dimensions, you will find the picture on 
the screen brilliant enough. You have 
already found out that the bigger you 
make your enlargement, the less bril- 
liant the image on the easel is. In 
reality the light which passes through 
the negative is spread over an area 
10 by 8 or 15 by 12, as the case may be, 
and naturally if the same volume of 
light is spread over an area 15 by 12 it 
will be less brilliant than if spread over 
an area то Бу 8. So, when projecting 
slides on to a screen, a picture five feet 
across will look dull and feeble, when, 
if the same slide were projected to a size 
of two feet across, it would be bright 
and clear. Now, a picture two feet in 
length is not by any means a bad size. 
We should regard a bromide enlarge- 
ment 24 by 18 as something of an 
achievement had you made one and 
mounted it satisfactorily; and such a 
picture would look well when viewed 
from the opposite side of the room. 
That settles the first point, then. We 
must be content with a picture on the 


screen of about two feet in the longest 
dimension. 


The Projection Lens 

Next we must talk about the lens for 
projection. The lens you have used for 
enlarging has a maximum aperture of 
F/8. Many projection lenses work at 
an aperture of F/3, or at all events F/4. 
The advantage you get with the F/8 
anastigmat is that the edges of a 5 Бу 
4 negative are well covered, and the 
margins of your enlargement are conse- 


F/8 does, and you should find: F/4 a very 
suitable aperture. We suggest half- 
plate because its focal length will work 
better with the condenser in your en- 
larger than would the focal length of 
about 5à inches, which is what you 
would most likely get in a quarter-plate 
lens. Further, the half-plate will be 
useful for taking portraits in vour 
3 by 4 camera. 


The Condenser. 
One of the drawbacks to the use of 


quently quite crisply defined. Projec- 
tion lenses for showing lantern slides do 
not need quite such a high degree of 
correction, for two reasons. First, the 
area of the slide is quite small, and only 
the centre of the field of the lens is used ; 
and second, if the picture on the screen 
is not quite sharp at the edges, it does 
not matter very much, as the picture 
cannot be examined in the hand and 
dubbed a '* fuzzytype." A little soften- 
ing of definition is immaterial when the 
picture is seen at a distance of two or 
three yards. You will certainly need 
a larger aperture than F/8, but if you 
look round the second-hand dealers’ 
shops, or even the pawnbrokers’ win- 
dows, you will be quite likely to see a 


lantern 


for projecting 
slides is the wastage of light due to the 


the enlarger 


use of a large condenser. Your con- 
denser is about 8 inches in diameter, 
so that it may evenly illuminate а 5 by 4 
plate. It consequently wastes 75 per 
cent. of the light when you illuminate 
a picture 24 by 2, which we will assume 
for the moment is approximately the 
size of the lantern slide picture. Рег- 
haps a diagram will help to make this 
clear to you. Неге is the half-plate 
condenser, and, of course, the distance 
from light to condenser is determined 
by the focal length of the condenser, or 
at all events the focal length of the 
condenser is one of the principal factors. 
You will see that in fig. 1 the con- 


half-plate portrait lens which may be 
picked up for a few shillings. If time 
is valuable, or if you prefer a new lens, 
reference to the price list of almost any 
of the well-known dealers will show you 
that a half-plate lens at F/4 may be 
obtained for about 30s. As you know, 
F/4 will pass four times the light that 
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denser collects rays X Y, but that only 
a part of this conical bundle of rays 
actually passes through the slide at 
B C. The part outside this—that is 
A B and C D in diagram No. 1—is in 
reality wasted. Now here іп fig. 2 
we have a much smaller condenser— 
one, in fact, only about 4 inches in 
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diameter—and as it is of shorter focus, 
it is placed nearer the light. lt con- 
sequently catches quite as large a 
conical bundle of rays as X Y, but 
passes practically the whole of them 
through the lantern slide. lf you want 
to have a very satisfactory equipment 
you might have a small condenser fitted, 
and you would certainly be able to show 
larger pictures; but we think you may 
do very well to begin with if you are 
content to use the condenser you have. 
A Slide Carrier. 

To hold the slides, you will need a 
slide-carrier, and although such are on 
the market you would probably find that 
the length would be insufficient, as the 
frame of your lantern is large enough 
to hold a half-plate. We would suggest, 
then, that you simply use a plain carrier 
to hold the slide securely, and put on 
the cap when you make the change 
from one slide to the next. ‘The period 
of darkness is restful to the eye rather 
than otherwise. 


The Screen. 


All sorts of suggestions have been 
made with regard to lantern screens. 
A perfectly flat, even surface, painted a 
dead white, is for most purposes the 
best, although sheet aluminium has 
been recently tried, and found very satis- 
factory indeed. But for our little show 
we are faced with the difficulty that, as 
the picture is to be small, we must have 
the lantern near to the screen. This 
means that the view of vour pictures 
will be somewhat obstructed. The 
lantern and other impedimenta will be 
in the way of your audience, in fact. 
In the early davs of the optical lantern 
a thin calico screen was used, and it 
was kept wet in order to render it as 
translucent as possible. The lantern 
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was on the opposite side of the screen 
from the audience, and the picture was 
thus thrown on to one side of the screen 
and seen from the other. А wetted 
screen is not easy to manage, and we 
can quite understand the objections the 
domestic authorities would be likely to 
raise. An excellent substitute—in fact, 
something far better—is а good-sized 
square of engineer's tracing linen. The 
thinnest variety should be chosen, and 
it may be stretched tairly tightly on a 
light wooden frame four or five feet 
square. Of course, if vou find that you 
can project an image of three feet in 
length with sufficient brightness, and 
can get far enough away Нот the 
screen, vou may use an opaque screen 
fixed up against the wall. The halt- 
plate portrait lens will help you to do 
this, for its greater focal length will 
mean that vou can get further back 
from the screen without getting too 
large a picture. 
The Slide Spots 

When we bound up our slides at your 
first essay, you will remember that the 
finished slide was held the right wav 
up and the right way round, and at 
the two top corners on the side nearest 
to vou, vou stuck two little white spots. 
These spots go next the light in the 
lantern, and, of course, downwards, and 
the slide is then in the correct position 
for showing on an opaque screen. But 
if vou use the tracing-linen screen and 
have the lantern on the one side and 
vour audience on the other, you must 
still keep the spots downwards, but the 
spot side must be turned away from the 
light. 

Smooth Working. 

There are one or two little points that 
tend to smooth and successful working 
when giving little shows. Of course, 
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we need hardly say, have everything 
ready in good time. See that electric 
wires or gas tubings are so fixed that 
they do not get kicked or dragged by 
people moving in the dark. Do not 
have to make any adjustments after 
your friends are in the room. Of 
course, you know what a jocular chap 
Jones is, and any little hitch or delay 
will give him an opening. Then vou 
may get flurried and bungle things, 
with possible disaster. Light up at least 
ten minutes before the appointed time, 
so that the lantern is nicely warm and 
all condensed moisture dried up from 
the surfaces of the condenser. Have 
the slides placed in their box, with the 
lid open, near to the fire, so that thev 
are just warm. If this is not done, the 
slide will be covered with condensed 
moisture as soon as it is placed in the 
lantern. Have the slides arranged in 
some sort of order. There is probably 
a sequence in your pictures, and vou 
do not want to have to hunt for some 
particular slide in the semi-darkness. 
Finally, remember that the pictures 
must be strung together in some wav, 
and that just as the necklace looks 
better when threaded, so vour pictures 
will be better received if vou have 
something to sav about them, some- 
thing, that is, which connects one with 
another. Remember that vour audience 
is composed of individuals of various 
tastes, and if vou are most interested in 
architectural features vou тау bore 
many of them if you give them detail 
pictures in excess. Think out these 
points beforehand and when arranging 
vour slides, and vou will find that a 
little organisation of the matter will 
enable vou to give vour friends а 
thoroughly enjovable hour. Good luck 
to vou and vour show. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION, си» Conon sce 2 7 of Supplement) 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 


petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and in Beginners’ 
Classes are omitted. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Alfred 
G. Buckham, 103, Borough Road, S.E. (Title of print, 
*" Winter.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ortho. ; lens, Aldis ; 
stop, F/6; exposure, г second; time of day, 3 p.m., January: 
printing process, bromide combination enlargement. 


The Second Prize to T. Jackson, Burneston Lea, West Park, 
Headingley, Leeds. (Title of print, t The Platform, Leeds Sta- 
tion.") Technical data: Plate, N.-C. film; lens, Aldis; stop, 
F/6; exposure, 1-5th second; time of day, 11 a.m., October; 
developer, Kodak in tank; printing process, bromoil. 


An Extra Prize to Wm. N. Bate, 2, Hatton Street, Boundary 
Road, St. Helens, Lancs. (Title of print, “ А Liverpool Street.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. Ortho.; lens, Aldis; stop, 
F/6; exposure, 1-1oth second ; time of day, 3 p.m., September ; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromoil on Wellington 
P.M. Cream Crayon paper. 


А Second Extra Prize 1s awarded to T. D. КаШ, St. Felix, 
Alan Road, Wimbledon. (Title of print, * Becalmed.”) Techni- 
cal data: Printed in platinotype. 


The Mounting Prize to Walter E. Barton, Westfield, Nar- 
borough Road, Leicester. (Title of print, "In Harbour.) 
Technical data: Plate, 20th Century; lens, Goerz; exposvre, 
1-60th second; time of day, 10 a.m., August; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, bromide enlargement from Blocknote. 
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Hon. Mention. 
_ Montague Wickham, London, N.; Е. C. Boves, Thevdon Bois; 
F. Н. Taylor, Chorley; A. Cowan Thomson, Weston-super- 
Mare; Mrs. Е. J. Clarke, Guernsey; Е. H. Creese, Cardiff; 
W. Н. Cook, Wolverhampton; Н. J. Clare, Tottenham, N.; 
Chas. P. Woodward, Southsea; J. Hugginson, Airdrie, Х.В.; 


Harrop P. Wight, Newcastle-on-Tyne; John Wanless, Edin- 
burgh. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Fred W. Astbury, Whit- 
kirk, near Leeds. (Title of print, “ Dutch Cottage." ) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Goerz Celor; stop, L;6.3; 
exposure, 1-30 second; time of day, то a.m., August; de- 


veloper, pyro; printing process, bromide enlargement on Wel- 
lington C.C. smooth. 


Two Extra Prizes have been awarded in the Beginners’ Class 
to:— 

S. Shackleton, 64, Pine Street, Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, 
"A September Morning.) Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
Ortho. ; lens, symmetrical; stop, Е/11; six-times screen; ex- 
posure, 2 seconds; time of day, September ; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, Kodak bromide. 


Miss Holderness, 11, Orme Court, W. (Title of print, * The 
Clouds are on the Oberland.") Technical data: Plate, Kodak 
film; lens, Aldis anastigmat ; exposure, 1-45th second with five. 
times screen; time of day, 4 p-m., January; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, carbon single tissue. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER 


Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
\ND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 


The 


| _ technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


A BRIEF glance at the pictures on this 
and the succeeding page will suffice 
t» show that all the scenes represent per- 
sons in motion, and that the actions are 
all such as are quite likely to engage the 
attention of the picture-making photo- 
grapher. 

Now the representation of men and 


Fig. A.—DiABoLo. By B. Wilson. 


Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard; 
exposure, 3 secs.; stop, Firo; time of day, 
O p.m.. July; developer, M.Q. ; printing pro- 
cess, Dekko. 


animals in motion is of quite exceptional 
interest, for various reasons. In the first 
place, the oldest picture known to the 
world is a bit of bone with some rude 
scratchings, representing an animal in 
motion. This goes back to the days 
when our far-away ancestors dwelt in 
caves and trusted to the chase for their 
not too regular meals. Next, as soon 
аз any savage emerges from the first 
impulse of decorating an oar blade or 
spear handle with a series of notches, 
etc., he tries his prentice hand on 
representing what is to him the chief 
object of interest, viz., the animal that 
he hunts for food. The third fact of 
interest is that the finest work of art 
that this world has ever seen (viz., the 
Panathenaic procession of the Par- 
thenon, by Phidias) represents the ultra 
essence of dignified movement. ‘There- 
fore, when the camera tyro hastens to 
snap a galloning horse or a field of foot- 
ballers, he is only obeying а deep- 
seated impulse inherited from his 
ancester Primogenius. It will thus be 
seen that the representation of motion 
is а very much vaster problem than 
the youthful button-presser is likely to 
inagine, and cannot be more than 
lightly touched upon in the limited 
space of this page. 

Now in figs. A and B we do not 
really get any representation or sugges- 


tion of actual motion, but rather 
suggestions of attitudes preparatory 
to actual тойоп. We can here 
imagine the boy and the batsman 
remaining in their respective posi- 
tions for several seconds without any 
great strain. But in the case of 
fig. C it is extremely unlikely that 
the golfer could, or at any rate would, 
remain in this position more than a 
fleeting instant of time. The posi- 
tion suggests the end of a forward 
swing of the club, a point of tran- 
sition, as it were, connecting the end 
of one movement with the beginning 
of the succeeding action. It reminds 
one of that minute moment of rest 
when the swinging pendulum of the 
clock reaches its highest point and 
instantly begins to fall again. 

One of our keenest students ot 
sculpture has pointed out that in 
every action there is a "critical 
moment °” when we get, summed up 
as it were, the very essence of the 
action. It reminds one, in a fashion, 
otf the keystone of the arch which 
locks the two springs into one com- 
plete whole. 

Now with regard to the horseman 
overleaf, although the three-legged 
horse resting on one leg—or, rather, 
on one toe, to be precise—just at 
first looks rather startling, vet un- 
consciously gathered experience 
readily comes to our aid and brings 
the equally readily accepted impres- 
sion or suggestion of movement. For 
one knows quite well that it would 
not be practicable to pose horse and 
rider in this position. 


Fig. C.—" BUNKERED! WELL Our!” 
By C. H. Dasent. 


Technical data: Plate, Barnet Red Scal; lens, 
Celor ; time of day, noon, January ; developer, rytol ; 
printing process, Ensyna, 
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It is what we may 
call a transitional position—a link in г 
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chain of positions which together give an 
easily understood movement. 

As regards technicalities, there is not 
very much of use to be said. In fig. A 
the background is not very wisely chosen, 
and, indeed, is rather fidgeting by reason 
of the non-wanted detail shown. 

In fig. B we get an excellent suggestion 
ot softened sunshine, which eminently 
well accords with one's ideas of suitable 
cricket weather. We do not know anything 
whatever of the art and craft of golfing, 


Fig. B.—A PROMISING Corr. 
By A. R. Hempstead. 


Technical data: l'late, Imperial Ordinary; expo- 


sure, I-Sth sec ; time of day. 11.30 a.m., August; de- 
reloper, pyro-soda : printing process, Р.О.Р. 


therefore are probably betraying lamenta- 

able iznorance in not knowing whether 
the sandbank close in front of the player 
in fig. C is the “ bunker," but pictori- 
ally it is unfortunate that its horizontal 
top line is so pronouncedly parallel with 
the more distant sky line. The picture is 
rather too near being square for a 
comfortable composition. As regards 
the fourth illustration, it gives an 
admirable suggestion of movement. 
The figure is fairly well placed, but 
would have been better if a few yards 
further away. It is a pity he is staring 
at the photographer. The edge of the 
road comes rather too near the left 
lower corner of the picture, and this 
part of the road would be better if made 
a little darker. 


NEW readers should note that 
back 


numbers containing 


. | previous Beginners Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C. ... 
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MADAME BUTTERFLY. Ey E. ROSENBERG. 
The original qf this picture was exhibited at the London Salon оу Photograthy. 
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THE LADY IN BLACK, Ву FREDERICK PIDGEON. 
Awarded a Prise o £2 in Class 3 oj the T hornton-Pickard Cash Prize Competition. 
lechnical data: Plate, llpord Versatile: exposure, 3 secs. ; stop, F/4.5; time оу day, 3 p.m., July, in Sitiing- room, good light; Sanderson 
half-plate camera, Thornton.Pickard f. and i. shutter, Heliar lens. 
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The Handy Man - 
Smoke Talks . 


Our Readers! Views 


Brevities 
In Reply - 


The time is now rapidly drawing near when the 
'* Holidays with the Camera ’’ Competition closes. 
Full particulars were again given in last 

HOLIDAYS WITH week's A. P. AND P. М. (Christmas 
THE CAMERA. Number), and the twelfth coupon, the 
last of the series, also appeared. A 

number of entries have already been received, and we 
hope that the competition will be one of the best yet 
held by this paper. Readers are reminded that the first 
prize is 4.15 in cash, while cash prizes of £5, and five 
prizes of Дт each are also offered. Not less than six nor 
more than twelve prints will constitute an entry, but any 
number of entries can be sent in. The prints in each 
set will be judged on their merits as a whole, and in 
any case the pictorial application of the camera while 
on a holiday will be considered in making the awards. 
Competitors should also note that we shall be pleased to 
consider for publication written accounts of the holiday 
or locality to which the photographs refer. These, if 
accepted, will be paid for at current rates. The closing 


date is December 31st. 
ees 


The Press photographer who is rather weary of the 
customary batch of ''polling scenes and incidents "' 
would find a new infusion of interest, 

WHERE ELECTIONS from the graphic point of view, if 
ARE PICTURESQUE. he went to Bulgaria. According to 
Professor Anderson, who lectured at 

the Camera Club the other evening, a General Election 
in the Balkans affords a fine opportunity for snapshoot- 
ing, as well as for shooting of other sorts. А Maxim 
gun close to the polling-station is a picturesque addition 
to electoral amenities, and the fact that supporters of 
Government candidates only are allowed to poll gives a 
certain piquancy to the affair, although the results are 
apt to be monotonous. While in Philippopolis, Mr. 
Anderson found a concert in progress in honour of the 
successful candidate. Оп inquiry, he learned that there 
had been no polling, for it had been represented to the 
other man that he stood no chance of election, and that 
even if he should get in he could scarcely expect to live 
very long afterwards! Therefore he retired on the 
morning of the poll. Professor Anderson’s lecture was 
a happy illustration of what is possible with a film- 
camera on one's travels in the remoter parts of Europe. 
Most of his snapshots illustrated places not hitherto 
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represented in photography at all, and, having secured 
a sufficient abundance for a lantern lecture, he could 
bear with fortitude, as all in the day’s work with a film- 
camera, the misfortune of having the whole of his films 
of the Shipka Pass conceive such a liking for each other 
as to become inseparable. 

$ 5 & 


We are pleased to note the satisfactory position that 
Ilford, Ld., has retained during the past year. From 
the directors’ report for the year ending 
ILFORD October 31st, we learn that after making 
PROGRESS. allowance for depreciation, etc., the net 
profit for the year is £33,981 165. 19. This 
amount, with £2,467 2s. 2d. brought forward from last 
year, gives £36,448 18s. 3d. for appropriation. The 
directors have paid the dividend on the six per cent. 
preference shares, amounting to £11,400, leaving a 
balance of £25,048. From this balance the directors 
recommend that £9,000 be set aside for writing down 
goodwill, investments, and plant, and that a dividend 
of six per cent., amounting to £11,400, be paid on the 
ordinary share capital for the year ended October 31, 
1910. This will absorb £20,400, leaving £4,648 185. 3d. 
to be carried forward. The concentration at Ilford of the 
company’s works is now complete. The Warley factory 
has been closed, and all the company’s manufactures 
are being produced at the enlarged and improved 
factories at Ilford. The present factories at Ilford have 
a larger manufacturing capacity than was previously 
available at Ilford and Warley combined. The board 
recommend that the sum of 4,20,000 be taken from the 
reserve fund and written off the value of the Warley 
buildings, cottages, and plant. 
Ф e & 


Needless to say, the lecture on time development 
given by Dr. C. E. K. Mees before the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society was a very able contri- 

TIME bution to this much-debated subject. 
DEVELOPMENT. The full paper must be consulted for 
his interesting illustrations of the theory 

involved in development, as, for instance, the three-fold 
process—macro-diffusion through the intersecting 
passages of the emulsion jelly, micro-diffusion through 
the cell wall, and chemical reaction in the cell itself — 
by which the molecule of hydroquinone,teaches and acts 
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with the molecule of silver bromide in the plate. Не 
finds as a result of many researches on commercial plates 
that the maximum contrast given by a plate is reason- 
ably constant from batch to batch, but that circum- 
stances may introduce considerable variations, amount- 
ing in extreme cases to 30 or 40 per cent. The chief 
of these circumstances is a sudden change in the weather 
during the making of the emulsion. Не finds that 
tables or scales for correcting the time of development 
in order to compensate for varying temperatures are 
likely to be misleading. Development by time can only 
be successfully and accurately accomplished if the time 
required is found for each batch of plates. This con- 
clusion applies only to time, not to factorial develop- 
ment. Мг. Alfred Watkins, in the course of some 
notes sent to the meeting, supported the system asso- 
ciated with his name, but said that plate-makers did 
occasionally add some form of free restrainer—whether 
bromide or not he could not say—to their emulsions, 
and these brands were apt to cause perplexing varia- 
tions, both in the Watkins factor and the temperature 
co-efficient, when other plates were compared with them. 
о oo 

Demonstrating lantern printing by meter before 

a good muster of members of the South Suburban 
P.S., at Plough Hall, Lewisham, 

BROMIDE PRINTING the hon. secretary, Mr. J. Nixon, 
MADE EASY. contended that bromide printing with 

a lantern was the easiest, most ex- 

peditious, most elastic, and most certain process for 
obtaining a print from a negative. Using incandescent 
gas, a Crossed Swords photometer (or a Dawson 
densitometer), and an enlarging and reducing meter, 
made of cardboard by himself, he claimed to be able to 
read off, without calculation, the exact exposure neces- 
sary to produce the best straight print possible from any 
unstained negative. The meeting was sceptical, the 
more so as the lecturer was working with unfamiliar 
apparatus, a borrowed camera and lens, and an easel 
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THERE appears to be a ten- 
dency nowadays to revert to 
members’ exhibitions on the part 
of many photographic societies, 
and in many cases this has been at- 
tended with even greater success than 
was the case when a big “ open" sec- 
tion absorbed the energies and finances 
of the club. 


THE NORTH MIDDLESEX. 


The annual exhibitions of the 
North Middlesex Photographic Society 
have always been notable, not only for their intrinsic excel- 
lence, but also for the fact that for twenty-two years in suc- 
cession they have always been entirely of members! work, and 
have kept a remarkably high standard in comparison with other 
shows which depended upon “ outside talent" to fill the walls. 
There are few societies which have so many prominent workers 
in the various processes as the North Middlesex, and the 
influence of these members undoubtedly has a beneficia] effect 
on the productions of the society as a whole. This year's annual 
exhibition was held on December 1, 2, and 3 at the Hanley Hall, 
Crouch Hill, N., and the entries in the various sections were 
well up to the usual high standard. This also was the opinion 
of the judge, Mr. F. C. Tilney. Excellent was the work of the 
night photographers, and in the ‘ Record " section the exhibits 
shown were of great merit. Much commendation is due to the 
president, Mr. H. W. Fincham, for his enthusiasm in this direc- 
tion. The awards were secured by Messrs. Louis Dick, E. C. 
Ridge, W. А. Fincham, D. P. Fox, А. К. Rollings, C. А. Morgan, 
W. Pringle, Clifford Smith, А. H. Lisett; for lantern slides, 
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and rails made by one of the members, and never before 
used. With a ruled focussing screen, howexer, the en- 
larger was focussed, and then, with one exposure on 
a piece of Ilford slow bromide paper, using the Crossed 
Swords photometer as a negative, the meter gave the 
actinic value of the light—the speed number of the paper 
being taken at the number given in the list of bromide 
speeds published in THE А. Р. ano P. N. for December 
6th. Mr. Nixon next made a print on the same paper 
from a negative of known density, reading the exposure 
from his meter. This was developed by Mr. Chaffey, 
and pronounced to be correct. Another print was then 
made on a Barnet paper, using the speed number given 
in THE А. P. AND Р. №. list, and again reading the ex- 
posure from the meter. In this case the negative was 
produced by the chairman (Rev. Canon Barnes 
Lawrence), who said he had never been able to get a 
satisfactory print from it. As the density was not 
known, it was measured with a Dawson's densitometer 
bv the lecturer, and the measurement confirmed bv the 
chairman. Mr. Nixon was then challenged to make a 
print, whole-plate size, from the same negative. The 
apparatus was adjusted, the meter consulted, the expo- 
sure read off, and given as read. The paper was Barnet 
Cream Cravon, and the speed was taken as printed in 
THE A. P. ann P. N. list. When developed bv Mr. 
Chaffev, the print was allowed to be perfect. In one 
case, Mr. Nixon took a piece of Barnet Velbro (ordinary 
speed), which does not appear in THE А. P. лхр P. №. 
list, and the speed of which was unknown. With one 
exposure the meter gave the speed of the paper as 24, 
and using this number, a print was made upon the same 
paper, again by meter, and on development proved to be 
correct. Some transparencies and duplicate negatives 
made by meter on the “© M. G.” plates lately introduced 
bv the Leto Companv, were next produced, showing 
the ease with which defective negatives could be im- 
proved, and printable duplicates made by the lantern 
from the most hopeless looking originals. 
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Messrs. J. F. Nisbett and E. C. Ridge; and for colour trans- 
parency, Mr. J. F. Nisbett. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


This year the exhibition of the Cambridge and District Photo- 
graphic Club was confined entirely to members' work, and it is 
not too much to say that the display on view at St. Andrew's 
Hall, Cambridge, was quite up to the standard set by previous 
exhibitions containing an open section. The show may well be 
regarded as a feather in the cap of the Cambridge Society. The 
incentive of a good display for their work appears to have had 
the effect of developing the latent energies of the members, many 
of whom show a distinct advance and refreshing enthusiasm in 
the production of their exhibition work. Notable among the 
stalwarts of the society, Messrs. W. Farren, W. C. Squires, D. 
Elliott, J. H. Taylor, Rev. H. В. Campion, V. H. Mottram, 
T. ]. Sowdon, and Miss M. Barker show work of high qualitv 
and figure in the award list. The Editor of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS acted as judge. 


HAMPSTEAD. 

The Hampstead Photographic Society also relies upon its 
members for its annual exhibition, and the tenth of the series, 
held on December 7 and 8 at the Library, Prince Arthur Road, 
Hampstead, proved in no wise inferior to its predecessors. The 
pictures on view, although slightly less in quantity, were dis- 
tinctly higher in quality. А series of fine pictorial work by 
Bertram Park (not for competition) formed an attractive exhibit. 
The names of E. Musmann (whose series of prints obtained a 
special award), Stanley A. Chappell, F. Buszard, Percy Varley, 
H. S. Curwen, H. Roger-Smith, H. Nevil Smart, А. Denman 
Tones, Miss Griffiths, and F. H. Baker figure in the award list. 
The awards were made by the Editor of THE.A.-P.-ANDp-P. М. 
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T can generally 
| be assumed that 
the makers of 
any particular photographic paper are most likely to 
know exactly how to make use of it to the best advan- 
tage. The platinotype worker would therefore be wise 
to closely observe the instructions given Бу the 
Platinotype Company for the use of their paper, for 
most purposes; but, nevertheless, it was useful to know 
how to vary one’s results, to a slight degree, without 
the necessity of making special solutions. | | 
The normal developer (4 lb. of developing salts dis- 
solved in 48 oz. of water, kept as a stock solution, and 
mixed in equal parts with distilled water for use with 
the ordinary qualities of ‘‘ Black ” platinotype paper) 
is ordinarily employed at a temperature of 60 degrees 
Fahr. But if this developer is heated to 150 degrees 
or 160 degrees, an enormous difference can be 
obtained. From 20 to 25 per cent. less exposure will 
be required for the printing, and warmer-toned blacks 
will result, with maximum detail in the high-lights. 
A very dilute developer and normal printing would 
give granular and starved-looking prints, lacking in 
detail, but could be used with a certain amount of 
advantage in cases of extreme over-exposure. 


Contrast and the Scale of Gradations. 

Mr. Smith spoke at length of the manner in which 
the scale of platinotype could be varied for use with 
hard or soft negatives. With hard negatives the 
maximum detail was obtained by the use of a hot 
developer. As to the best quality of paper for use in 
such circumstances, he recommended Black Japine, and 
the comparatively good detail which it gave could be 
further increased by using a hot developer containing a 
trace of mercuric chloride, the tone produced being a 
warm black. The device of printing under yellowish- 
green glass was also a means of reducing contrast, 
although it meant a much increased exposure. 

He demonstrated a further way of reducing contrast, 
namely, by the use of a slow developer, made up in 
equal parts of strong developer and glycerine, and 
applied with a brush. | 

The case of soft negatives was a simpler one. А 
little potassium bichromate added to the normal cold 
developer would give a good black print from a flat 
negative. As to the quantity of bichromate to be added, 
one grain per ounce of developer produced a very 
marked effect, but the amount to be used їп a given 
case depended upon the degree of contrast desired. 


Warm Tones on 'BlacA"" Papers. 

The difficulty of getting warm tones on papers that, 
with normal treatment, gave cold black tones, was a 
subject requiring considerable attention. А hot 
developer in such cases gave a slight warmth 
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PLATINOTYPE MODIFICATIONS. 


Few workers in the photographic world are so well qualified to speak on the sub- } 
ject of platinotype printing as Мг. W. H. Smith. His demonstration of the process 
and its modifications, at the Royal Photographic Society on December 6 was there- 
fore of more than ordinary interest, and attracted considerable attention. Mr. Smith, 
however, at the opening of his lecture said that he spoke as an individual platino- 
type worker, and not as a representative of the Platinotype Company; but his 
demonstration amply indicated his thorough practical acquaintance with this most 
beautiful and permanent of printing methods, from the production of the paper to 
the making of the finished picture, and his remarks—some of which have been 
noted here for the benefit of A. P. AND P. N. readers—were well worth remembering 
for future reference and application. 


of tone, and if more was desired the developer 
might be modified by the addition of a small 
quantity of mercuric chloride, the developer being used 
at a temperature of 140 to 160 degrees Fahr. The 
double tone often given by a developer containing 
mercury might be obviated to some extent by the use 
of glycerine mixed with the developing solution. He 
recommended for warm brown tones :— 


Developer (stock solution) ........... 10 parts 
GIV COPING aes uoti Ee ик ues IO gy 
Five per cent. solution mercuric 

chloride евон арор E E 


Discussing the different qualities of platinotype paper 
now on the market, Mr. Smith said that with Black 
Japine a hot developer meant an agreeable warm black 
tone, which effect was increased by the addition again 
of a very small quantity of mercuric chloride. Не dwelt 
especially upon the capacity of Black Japine, with its 
hard surface, to withstand rough treatment, and thc 
advantage that Black Japine prints could be cleaned 
very vigorously without the image being affected. 

Proceeding, he said that it was easy to get very good 
sepia tones on Black Japine by applying with a brush a 
mixture of glycerine, oxalate of potash, and mercuric 
chloride. А developer he recommended was the use 
in equal parts of a saturated solution of potassium 
oxalate and a three percent. solution of mercuric chloride 
in glycerine, the warmth of tone required being obtained 
by the use of more or less of the mercuric chloride. 
As to the question whether mercury would affect the 
permanence of the print, the small addition of mercury 
necessary to produce a distinctly warm tone might be 
used with impunity, but with a greater quantity of 
mercury there was a decided risk of injury. 

Modifications with “Sepia” Paper. 

Turning to another variety of platinotvpe, namely, 
the sepia paper, Mr. Smith said that the sepia tone also 
might be modified to some extent by a variation in the 
temperature of the developer. А temperature of from 
160 to 170 degrees was the best for sepia tones with 
maximum detail, full gradation, and transparent 
shadows. A cold developer gave cold sepia tones, with 
aloss of transparency. He added that for special effects 
warm or cool developers might be used with over- 
exposure and short development, but he did not recom- 
mend it, as both colour and gradation were affected. 

Dealing next with the latitude in printing possible 
with Japine Sepia, he said that if a negative were taken, 
requiring, say, ten minutes to print from when a normal 
print was desired, and several prints were made, giving 
eight, nine, ten, up to thirteen minutes' exposure, 
the result, after development in normal Јаріпе 
developer, would be half a dozen prints of varying 
depth, but all good in colour, gradation and trans- 
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рагепсу. Ш now another set of three prints were 
made, all having the same exposure, one developed in 
a sepia developer heated to 160 degrees, another in a 
Japine developer to 150, and the third in a Japine 
developer mixed with one-sixth of its bulk of glycerine 
at not more than 130 degrees, the first would be a soft 
print, the second more brilliant, and the third very 
brilliant, with dark, transparent shadows. 
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Finally, he had a good deal to say about platinotype 
fabrics—linen, cotton, and silk prepared with platinum. 
He said that dried prints were improved by being laid 
face downwards on blotting-paper and having а hot 
iron passed over the back. In mounting these fabrics 
he advocated tacking the print on a frame and brushing 
it over with a solution of celluloid, which, when dry, 
caused the print to become quite taut. 
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А NOTE ON PORTRAITURE WITH A REFLEX CAMERA. 


By W. THOMAS. 2 


UDICIOUSLY used, the reflex camera 
has such advantages over the ordinary 
focussing camera that the amateur who 
has once used this type of instrument, 
especially for portraiture at close 
quarters, will probably never employ the 
older form again. 

Being able to watch the subject right 
up to the moment of making an expo- 
sure renders it certain that pose, expres- 
sion, and either sharp or diffused focus 
will all be represented in negative and 
print exactly as determined by the operator 
when he viewed the picture on the ground 
glass of the full-sized “ finder.” 

The reflex does away with all uncertainty 
in securing a portrait in the exact position it is desired, but 
there is one possible pitfall, and the following note may 
assist the reader in avoiding it. The eye is, or should be, the 
most expressive feature either of human beings or animals, 
and in portraiture is the one. point for which the greatest 
care is needed, in order to ensure its being rightly placed, 
both as to position and expression, otherwise the resulting 
portrait is almost certain to prove an unpleasant failure. 

When working with the studio or ordinary stand camera, 
the ground-glass screen represents the image just as it 1$ 
thrown upon it by the lens. You examine the image from 
the same level as the lens, and so are able to see that the 
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No. 1.—Еуез quite level, looking at lens. 
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sitter looks in the direction desired. In ordinary cases one 
can make quite certain that the eyes are looking on the 
same level as the lens, and in this way, when a print is 
made, the person portrayed apparently looks straight at 
whosoever may be examining it. All this is very simple when 
using the ordinary ground-glass screen for arranging and 
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No. 2.— Head turned up too much to look towards operator. 
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focussing the image, because the operator and the lens 
are lookıng at the subject from the same level. 

A different state of affairs exists when examining a re- 
flected image shown by a reflex camera; you are no longer 
looking from the same level as the lens, but from above—you 
look down--and unless care is taken to avoid it, there is 
every chance of finding, when the negative is finished, that 
an otherwise pleasant portrait is spoilt by reason of the 
eyes of the sitter having been turned upwards, instead of 
being kept at lens level. 

This then is the point to observe, when using a reflex 
camera for portraiture: see that the sitter looks at the lens, 
and not at you ; that is, if the final effect is to be that the 
sitter looks straight out of the print at the observer. As a 
matter of fact, a little thought when composing the picture 
on the ground-glass finder of the reflex will always secure 
the correct result. When the sitter appears to be looking 
at you in the finder, he (or she) 15 really looking at the 
lens of the camera, and this is the right position for the eyes 
if that particular effect is desired. 
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Young Norwegians Ski-ing across Frozen Lake. 


SKI-ING WITH A 
CAMERA IN NORWAY. 


By WILL A. CADBY. A Special to '" The A. P. and P. N." 


KI-ING is a sport, a pastime, or a necessity, 
according to where and by whom prac- 
tised. It is an occupation that has gone 
straight to the Britisher's heart; he simply 
falls in love at sight, and his adoration increases 
as his experience deepens, which is not always 
the case in affairs of the heart. But is there much 
to be wondered at in his devotion to those long, 
narrow, graceful slips of wood, when one realises 
that they are to the skilled ski-runner veritable 
wings, that enable him to fly through the ait, Or 
skim over the slopes at train speed? 

Ski-ing may be found in England occasionally, 
but it is generally a will o' the wisp, and is no 
sooner reported in sight than it has vanished. 
In Switzerland and Germany it is possible and 
pleasurable up to the end of February, but in 
Norway, away in the mountains, it is a necessity 
for at least six or seven months out of the twelve. 
To the Englishman's practical mind there is a 
comforting feeling in the thought that his sport is 
a necessity, and so I turn to the uplands .of 
Norway as the ideal ski-ing ground, and I select 
the highest station in the hills as the best place 
to go to, both for ski-ing and photography. 

Finse, on the Bergen-Christiania railway, is 
over four thousand feet above sea level, and has 
a big, comfortable, rambling, well-managed hotel, 
with reasonable prices. It lies right above tree level, 
on the edge of a frozen lake, across which the famous 
glacier of the Hardangerjokelen, glistening green and 
blue in the sun, can be seen. Ski-ing can be indulged 
in here from November to June. The scenery is abso- 
lutely different to Switzerland, and for those who love 
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the wild, the eerie, 
and the unkempt 
aspects of Nature, 
it offers chances for 
photographic 
studies that can be 
got nowhere else. 

Every good ski- 
runner is a photo- 
grapher. I think 
this is proved by the 
fact that E. С. 
Richardson, in 
** The Ski Runner,” 
devotes the last 
chapter of the book 
to photography and 
photographic ad- 
vice. The camera 
outfit of the ski- чы 
runner must be 
small, but it must 
also be very efficient, as it is sure to be put to all sorts 
of tests, especially if the user is in search of pictorial 
effects. When ski-ing, one cannot afford to carry toys, 
so the camera should be a reliable instrument, with a 
rising front, and a view-finder that will show this move- 
ment; for often circumstances will prevent the focussing 
screen being used, and we have to depend entirely on 
the view-finder for our composition. 

As to size, I have in the past in these pages advo- 
cated а 24 by 3$ instrument, and I do not think that 
size can be improved on, for it must be remembered that 
it has to be carried in a rücksack on the ski-runner's 
back along with many other necessities. 

With so small a size of camera it is necessary to 

have a good lens, so 


Going Uphill. 


that none of the 
quality of the original 
negative shall be lost 
when enlargements 
are made. 

Ortho. films, or 
backed ortho. plates, 


and a colour screen 
must be looked on as 


‘` Straight '’ Ski-ing. 


necessities; for the 
prevailing blue of the 
skv in these regions 
must be differentiated 
from the white snow, 
and the faces of the 


Turning. 
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ski-runners, which 
are invariably red, 
must not appear 
black, as would be 
the case were ordi- 
nary plates made 
use of. 

A lens hood is 
another indispen- 
sable accessory, and 
the pattern lately 
placed on the 
market by Messrs. 
Newman and 
Guardia will also 
carry the colour 
screen fitted inside 
it, a simplication for 
which the  photo- 
grapher wil be 
grateful when he is 
manipulating appa- 
ratus in the open, 
with twenty degrees 
of frost playing unmercifully on his fingers. 

It is not safe, at least at first, to guess exposures, so 
we must include a light tester of some sort, and we have 
exhausted the list of our necessities, which, if the photo- 
grapher has followed my advice as to size of camera, 
will be found to take up very little room and be reason- 
able in weight. 

I have said that the camera must be carried in the 
rücksack, and it is a marvellously safe place. Even 
the experienced ski-runner contemplates tumbles as 
always recurring necessities. Personally, I have rolled 
over and over more times than I can remember with 
my camera in the rücksack, and it has never suffered 
in the least. 

It must not be forgotten that photographers who do 
not ski are losing chances of subjects for the camera 
that can be obtained in no other way, for the ski-runner 


Stopping and Turning on Skis. 
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А Соор Ком. By Carine CADEY. | 
leaves the highway and roams over the mountains at 
large, and beauties of scenery are revealed to him that 
will never be encountered on the beaten track. 


— o — —— 
THE “MERITO” FOLDING OPTICAL LANTERN. 


MONG the novelties of the season for lanternists the 

“ Merito " Folding Optical Lantern will take a high place 
іп the estimation of practical workers who desire to have a well- 
made, first-class lantern, with the additional advantage of great 
portability. 

The “ Merito" Folding Optical Lantern has been put on the 
market by the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company, of 
Altrincham, and this firm's well-known fine workmanship and 
attention to details are guarantees for the efficiency of this 
apparatus. 

As shown in the illustration, the ‘‘ Merito" Folding Lantern, 
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° Merito” Lantern Erected. 
when open and ready for use, is a full-sized, substantial instru- 
ment, embodying every movement and adjustment necessary for 
lantern projection by gaslight, spirit vapour, limelight, or elec- 
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tric light. The second illustration shows the lantern folded up 
and packed away in its leather case, which may be carried as 
easily as a small handbag. 

The lantern itself is made with a mahogany body, lined with 
Russian iron and asbestos. It has a rack and pinion base, and 
is fitted with 4} in. 
condenser. Fine, 
focussing can be f 
further accom- ES 
plshed by the 
rack and pinion on 
the objective (а 
6 in. focus objec- 
tive is supplied 
with the outfit). 
The “ Merito ° 
patent slide carrier ч А 
and tray for limelight or other illuminant is included. The 
apparatus can be opened out and erected in less than half a 
minute. The sides of the lantern fold down flat on the base- 
board, and the bellows and front do likewise. The front, when 
raised, snaps into the upright position like a camera front, and 
is there held quite rigid. The bellows extension is consider. 
able. The entire outfit has the stamp of good quality and 
exceptional workmanship. For those lanternists who desire a 
high-class instrument, coupled with remarkable compactness and 
portability, we can thoroughly recommend the “ Merito " Fold- 
ing Lantern. The outfit costs £9 9s., in travelling case com- 
plete, and we advise our readers to write to the above address 
for further particulars and also for the free booklet, “ Enlarge- 
ments, Lantern Slides, and Projection.) > _ Т. 
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Folded and Packed in Leather Case. 
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Т recently fell to my lot to 
] turn out a considerable 
number of lantern slides in 
a a very limited time. А few 
experiments, timed by the dark-room clock, taught me that 
the quickest way, and best, as regards evenness of results, 
was the tank method, combined with the plan of exposing 
a dozen plates for each tank charge. The negatives varied 
considerably, so that it was not possible to make a dozen 
simultaneous exposures with as manv printing frames. The 
negatives, all the half of a quarter-plate, were sorted out 


into groups requiring the same exposure, which in my case 


ranged from 10 to 40 sec. at 2 ft. from a No. 5 Bray's gas 
burner; i.e., into 10, 15, 25 and 40 sec. groups. А box of 
lantern plates was opened, the plates separated, and a// put 
film side down in a quarter-plate negative card box with 
easy-fitting lid. 

In the quarter-plate printing frame was a piece of clear 
glass. On this was put a card just fitting the printing 
frame. А hole was cut out in the centre, 34 by 23, to hold 
the half quarter-plate negative. This card was of the same 
thickness as the negative glasses. 

The procedure was as follows: (X) A negative put into 
its place in the centre of the card, held up towards the light, 
and examined to see if it was '' square " with the edges of 
its plate. (B) Gas turned down, a lantern plate put in the 
frame, and looked through at the red lamp to see that the 
picture margins were parallel with the lantern plate margins. 
Printing frame closed. (C) Exposure at 2 ft. (D) Light 
down again, and plate removed to a lantern plate box—film 
side down every time. This also had an easy-fitting lid. (D) 
Light up, negative changed, and so on. Working quite 
calmly and systematically in this way, I found I could 
expose a dozen plates in half an hour. 


Systematic Tank Development. 

By adjusting the strength of the developing formula to 
the result required, and the temperature of the tank and con- 
tents, one can so arrange matters that the plates take half 
an hour to develop. Thus, while one is exposing a one-dozen 
batch of plates, another batch of a dozen exposures can 
be developing. 

The beginner in this method of development may be 
warned that it will not do to put a dozen plates in a tank 
and there leave them for half an hour, or whatever the full 
time may be. The plates certainly require changing in posi- 
tion at least once, and better twice. What I advise is, that 
the developer be well stirred—but without making froth 
or bubbles. The plates put in and the tank covered, but a 
moment's peep at a plate, given every minute or two, 
until one sees the image distinctly out. Then invert the 
plates in the grooves, i.e., put that edge lowest which at 
first was uppermost. Then leave the plates until about half 
full development, and invert once more for completing it. 

I do mot advise the use of the same lot of developer for 
a second batch of plates. By trying to use a lot of quinol 
developer a second time I got some plates vellow stained, 
and at present no remedy has been found for this stain. 

With regard to dish versus tank development, i.e., strong 
versus dilute developer, it is very natural to suppose that 
by taking any developer and diluting it to, sav, five times its 
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"^W The Highways and Byways of Lantern Slide Making. 


V.—Making many Slides Quickly— Stand or Tank Development. 
ү, Ву F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


bulk, we merely prolong its developing period five times, 
but with most developers this is not quite the case. That is 
to say, И we take a certain pyro solution which develops 


a lantern piate satisfactorily in three minutes, and dilute this 
developer with four times its volume of water, i.e., making 
a total bulk of five times the original, we shall find that it 
will take longer than five times three, or fifteen, minutes 
to give us the same result. It is more likely to require about 
seven times, or twenty minutes. 

But in the case of glycin it would appear that if we use 
water that has been boiled and allowed to stand 
until it is cooled down for making our developer, 
the time of development is proportional to its 
strength or dilution. That is to say, if the stock 
solution taxes four minutes, then this diluted to ten 
times its original bulk will take forty minutes. But I do 
not recommend such slow-acting solution for lantern slides. 
I suggest half an hour as the desirable limit. 


Developing Formulee. 
Glycin.—(1) Water 40 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., soda car- 
bonate 1 oz., glvcin 1 drm. 
(2) Water бо oz., glycin т drm., soda sulphite } oz., potass. 
carbonate 5 drm. 
Rodinal.—Water 40 0z., rodinal 3-4 drm. 


Pyrocatechin Quinol.—Water 40 oz., soda sulphite бо gr., 
potass. metabisulphite 5 gr., potass. bromide 6 gr., potass. 
carbonate бо gr., hydroquinone 8 gr., pyrocatechin 8 gr. 


Pyro Acetone.—Water 40 oz., soda sulphite 130 gr., pyro 
22 gr., acetone 22 min. 


Metol Quinol.—W ater до oz., soda carbonate 1 oz., soda 
sulphite 1 oz., metol 20 gr., quinol 30 gr. 


Hydroquinone.—(1) Water до oz., potass. metabisulphite 
6 gr., hydroquinone 8 gr., potass. bromide 2 gr., caustic 
soda 8 gr., am. bromide 3 gr., am. carbonate 3 gr. (Brown- 
black tones in 10 to 15 minutes.) (2) Water 4o oz., potass. 
metabisulphite 6 gr., hydroquinone 8 gr., potass. bromide 
2 gr., caustic soda 8 gr., am. bromide 12 gr., am. carbonate 
12 gr. (Three to four times' normal exposure; brown tones 
in 30 to 40 minutes.) 

Amidol.—W ater до oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., amidol 40 gr. 


Two-bath Developer.—For uncertain exposures : (А) Water 
10 Oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., potass. carbonate or soda car- 
bonate 2 oz., hydroquinone 1 drm. (B) Water 10 oz., am. 
bromide 1 oz. Use two dishes side by side containing (A) 
and (B) respectively. Place the plate in (A) until the image 
is distinctly visible. Rinse дис у and examine. If appar- 
ently over-exposed, immerse in (B) for 10 sec., then transfer 
to (А). If not over-exposed, continue development in (A). 

(2) Another two-dish formula : (A) Water 10 oz., soda sul- 
phite à oz., soda carbonate $ oz., metol зо gr. (B) Water 
10 oz., soda sulphite $ oz., soda carbonate т oz., potass. 
bromide 20 gr., quinol 60 gr. Immerse in (A) until all the 
shadow detail is visible, then transfer to (B) until sufficient 
densitv is obtained. 


In general we can modifv results with any of the foregoing 
two-solution formulae. Ву increasing the alkali (B) solution 
we get greater softness; by increasing the reducer (A) and 
adding a little bromide, we get increased-contrasts, 
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THERE 
Was one 
dreadful 
day far 
back in 
antiquity 
when a 
well- mean- 
ing maiden 
aunt pre- 
sented the youthful ‘‘ Touchstone ” 

v^ with an instrument of torture which she 

| called а stereoscope. It was one of 

those early arrangements, playing the 

very Mephistopheles with the optic 

nerve, and showing only some pasty views of the 

Canadian-Pacific, bearing such edifying titles as '' The 

railway—'tis like life." What a distance to have 

travelled from that neuralgic marvel to a certain estab-. 

lishment in Albemarle Street, where (as M. Finot is 

engaged for the moment) we may turn over his stereo- 

scopic transparencies—the last word on the subject, in 

autochrome and monochrome, and all to be viewed in 

magazines that for comfort might be recommended as 
a rest-cure for neurasthenia. 

But, enter Monsieur. Allow me, messieurs and 
mesdames of the photographic public to present to you 
M. Léo Finot, at your service. To many of you, of 
course, he needs no introduction; but some will consult a 
photographic * Who's Who," and ask, ''Who's 
Finot?’’ Ah, that is the worst of living in the back- 
ward eddy of a place like London. lf you moved in 
photographic circles on the Continent, you would not 
need to ask who M. Finot is. 

He has only been in England for three years, and it 
takes three hundred years to build up a great reputation 
in England. But M. Finot is destined to be better 
known among the photographers of these islands, and 
that speedily; for there is at the present moment a boom 
in stereoscopy—a boom that has come to stay; not one 
that will expire in a squeak, like the collapsible pig that 
the Christmas street-merchants are vending. Already 
the stereoscopic picture is the fashion of the élite, and 
rapidly it is becoming the fancy of the multitude. And 
if you want to see the man who has done yeoman's 
service to bring about this great popularisation, let me 
present you again to M. Finot. 

Having mastered stereoscopy, instrumentally and in 
the field, and with his name closely associated with the 
popular ‘‘ Verascope,’’ and himself responsible for many 
refinements both in the taking and mounting of stereo- 
scopic pictures, M. Finot set out to find new patrons for 
the branch—or is it not rather the trunk ?—of photo- 
graphy in which he specialised. Up to the present he 
has personally instructed six hundred people in the 
ways of stereoscopy. They include many personages 
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of distinction. When I saw him he was on the eve of 
a visit to Sandringham, for Queen Alexandra, having 
received a birthday gift in the shape of a ** Verascope '' 
from the Grand Duke Michael, is now taking up stereo- 
scopic photography. M. Finot was fortunate enough 
also to be able to send to her Majesty a set of stereo- 
scopic transparencies from negatives taken at the State 
opening of King Edward’s last Parliament. 

Another phase of work to which he has devoted him- 
self with great ardour is the portrayal of sport. The 
old English hunt lends itself particularly well to the 
stereoscope. Few subjects come out to better advan- 
tage in relief than a pack of foxhounds. M. Finot has 
followed the Belvoir, the most famous pack in England, 
as well as the Quorn and the Cottesmore—the latter at 
the special invitation of its Master, Lord Lonsdale—not 
at all in the character of a photographic hanger-on, but 
as the guest of those who appreciate how thoroughly 
the spirit of the hunt can get into the stereoscopic record. 
In the same way he has gone a-yachting with Sir 
Thomas Lipton, and at aviation meetings also his twin 
lenses have been busy. Altogether his °“ artistique 
bagage," as he calls it, runs into fifteen thousand 
stereoscopic negatives, over a thousand of them in 
colour photography. 

The stage, too, appreciates his work, and M. Finot 
Ваз produced some wonderful pictures in front of the 
London and Parisian footlights. The superb staging 
and costumes of ** King Henry VIII.’’ at His Majesty’s 
are to be recorded in this way, of course with colour 
completing the illusion of life. 

Nor does this exhaust the list. To higher educa- 
tional purpose perhaps are M. Finot's abundant records 
of museum interiors, chateaux, cathedrals. But why 
go on? Before very long the London public may have 
an opportunity of seeing a representative selection of 
M. Finot's work in the form of a one-man show at the 
Koyal Photographic Society's house. And, if so, it 
should not be missed on any account. 

I asked M. Finot what impressed him most in British 
photography as compared with Continental. It was the 
number of amateurs in this country and the excellence 
of amateur work. 
Had I seen the re- 
productions in the 
Christmas Country 
Life? And did I see 
regularly—ah, раг- 
don me, of course I 
did—that wonderful 
journal, THE A. P. 
AND P.N.? Well, I 
am glad that in its 
pages we are able to 
include a portrait of 
M. Finot. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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FALLEN LEAVES. By Н. WARNER. 


Awarded a Prize in Messrs. Marios “ Nyte-Lyte" Competition, 
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RUE BOUGHERIE, CAUDEBEC. кс 
y Awarded Third Prize in '* The A, P. and Р. N." Sunshine Competition. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial? 5.К., Ortho. ; lens, Covke; stop, LOS; exposure, 1 sec.; printing process, brontide enlargement) rom guaricr plate. 
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MOTHER AND CHILDREN : By КороірРн DÜüHRKOOP. 
From the Dührkoop One-man Show now open а?“ The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Lang. Acre, И.б. 
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THE RIVER. By J. К. VAN NYENDAAL. 
Awarded a Prize o) £2 in Class 1 оу the Thoruton-Pickird Cash Prize Competition, 
Technical data; Plate, Marion [s». backed; exposure, } sec. ; stop, 1/16; time of day, 11 a.m., August; Imperial outfit. with Pantoplanat. 
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SIMPLE ADJUSTABLE TRIPOD BASE. 

OME few years ago, having some 

interior work to do, and finding the 
work very difficult, owing to the slippery 
mature of the floor, I decided to provide 
myself with a tripod base of some kind. 
The question was, what kind should I 
adopt? I rejected the simple triangular 
form generally recommended for home 
portraiture, not altogether because it is 
not very portable, but mainly because it 
allows no adjustment for the tripod legs, 
the one position being a fixture. There 
are various other patterns, but the one I 


à — 
— 
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finally adopted and made allows of any 
adjustment, is a real comfort to work 
with, and is very simple. It consists of 
three thin hardwood laths, 14 in. wide, 
and about 24 in. long. Each lath has a 
slot cut down the centre for about half 
its length, just wide enough to admit the 
stem of a small bolt, and at the other 
end one of the now popular rubber heels 
is fixed. The three being placed together, 
a small bolt is passed through the slots, 
with the head underneath, and a wing 
nut, or butterfly nut as it is sometimes 
called, is screwed on the top end, first, 
however, putting on an iron washer to 
prevent the nut cutting into the wood. A 
reference to the accompanying sketch will 
make this clear so far. 

It will be noticed that a small hole is 
provided at the end of each lath, in which 
to place the tripod point. To use it, the 
base is laid on the floor with the wing 
nut slightly unscrewed. The tripod is 
erected on it, the legs being placed in 
whatever position is necessary, when a 
few turns of the nut fasten the arms of 
the base in the chosen position. To 
fasten the tripod feet to the base (when it 
is necessary to do so), I find a rubber 
band looped around each leg and then 
sprung underneath the base quite effective 
and certainly simple. I bave tried small 
brass hooks, but discarded them in favour 
of the rubber bands. For the benefit ot 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
description by readers of ‘Тһе А. P, & P. N.” are invited for this page, 
and will be paid for at current rates И published. Articles should be 
concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


readers who would like fuller particulars, 
I give the sizes of my own tripod base, 
which was made for use with a half-plate 
camera. Each lath is 24 in. long, the 
slot (which is a little more than a quarter 


of an inch wide) commences 1j in. from. 


the end, and extends for 12 in. The 
laths are 14 in. wide, and 4 in. thick. The 
small bolt is г in. long and { in. thick, 
while the rubbers are 14 in. diameter. 
At the end where the rubbers are fixed, I 
fastened a small strip of wood, the same 
width as the lath, to make it a little more 
substantial for fastening to. This is 
necessary, because a small hole must be 
bored on the top side of each lath, to take 
the points of the tripod. The material 
used was oak, but any kind of hardwood 
could be used. The material supplied 
for fretwork is quite thick enough. A 
coat of spirit varnish would be a suitable 
finish (or, better still, french polished) t» 
this piece of apparatus, which will ampiy 
repay for the slight amount of labour re- 
quired to make it. 

In trying to be brief, I must not forget 
to mention that the base is very compact 
when closed, and can very easily be 
included with the tripod. T. 5. 


EMERGENCY DISHES. 


OME years ago I was “hard up,” to 

use a colloquialism. Not that that 
was, Or is, an unusual condition with me. 
Pay day is always sure of a hearty wel- 
come on its rare visits. On the occasion 
I am speaking of, however, I was hard 
up in a double sense, for I urgently re- 
quired a large dish in addition to those 
I already possessed, and the state of the 
exchequer did not justify an expenditure 
on what was only a temporary need. I 
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therefore decided to try оп a large scale 
an idea which I had already proved a 
success in a small way, i.e., the use of 
cardboard and paraffin wax. I had on 
hand a large piece of cardboard—straw- 
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board I believe it is technically called— 
about r-8th in. in thickness and 18 in. 
square, and as I required a 15 by 12 dish, 
the possession of a piece of cardboard ot 
this size was undoubtedly a dispensation 
ot Providence on my behalf. 


Ás a preliminary step, I marked off an 
oblong, 154 in. by 124 in., as near the 
centre of the board as possible, and, after 
thinking the matter out, cut and scored 
the margin, as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. The dotted lines represent scores, 
where the cardboard is to be bent to form 
the sides; at the black lines a clean cut 
is to be made. When the sides were bent 
up into position, the projecting pieces А 
were folded round and fastened with 
paper fasteners, placing the heads inside 
the dish to prevent the sharp edges from 
cutting through the wax after completion. 
The sides were 1 in. in depth. 


The next operation was to render the 
dish waterproof, which was commenced 
by melting the wax in a small saucepan. 
The domestic side of the house gave me a 
very terse and forceful description of my 
character when the outrage was dis- 
covered. As soon as the wax was in a 
perfectly fluid condition, it was poured 
into the dish, and the dish rocked in ali 
directions until the wax had set. It was 
found necessary to apply the wax to the 
sides with a small paint brush. ‘rhe first 
attempt was successful in rendering the 
dish watertight, and I may say that it has 
served me at odd times tor the last five 
years, and is still in good condition. Tho 
whole operation did not occupy half an 
hour, and if my memory is not faulty the 


` dish was in use within an hour of its con- 


ception. 

The same idea can be adopted with old 
plate boxes, and very useful dishes pro- 
duced in an emergency. К. 5. 


AN EFFECTIVE METHOD OF STORING 
GLASS NEGATIVES. 


Jn photographers who are still in 
doubt as to the best manner of 
storing negatives may find the following 
method satisfactory. It has worked well 
in the writer's experience, is applicable to 
negatives of any size, and any particular 
one wanted is got at with the minimum 
of delay and trouble. The only requisites 
аге an ordinary ‘‘slip-in” album with 
openings all the same size as that of the 
plate in use, and the boxes in which the 
plates are packed. From every negative 
that has sufficient merit to save it from 
the healthful correction of a coal-hammer, 
a contact print is taken, preferably on gas- 
light paper, the various surfaces and 
speeds of which ensure the best result 
being obtained. И will be found that 
fifteen negatives will comfortably fill a 
plate box of the same size, and therefore 
fifteen prints are placed in the album, the 
first being numbered (just below the 
opening) A 1, and the remainder 2 to 15 
consecutively. The corresponding nega- 
tives are put in their box, No. 1 being at 
the bottom; the box is plainly labelled 
A on one side of the lid, so that the letters 
are easily seen when the boxes are piled 
one on the top of the other, and this can 
then be stored on any convenient shelf. 
The first print of the next fifteen 1s 
marked B 1, and the others 2 to 15, and 
so on through the alphabet. The writing, 
if neatly done, does not in any way de- 
tract from the appearance of the print, 
and should the pages of the album be 
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of a dark tint (which is recommended) quired, it is only necessary to glance If various sizes of plates are in use, а 
white ink can be used. through the book to at once see not only separate album for each size should, of 
It will thus be seen that. combined with which prints are most suitable for further course, be employed. With the smaller 
a system of negative storage, we have a treatment, but in which box the negative plates, such as 34 by 24 and quarter-plate, 
complete record of our prints, and should for it will be found, and its position an album to hold, say, twelve dozen 
prints will be found suitable. C. H. M. 


further copies or enlargements be re- therein. 


T'S all very well,” 
said the Artist, 
'" but do you 
really think 

you've displayed your 

Ж pictures to the best аа- 
do | vantage? These photo- 

И | raphs are very deli- 

Mie NN и ее but 
Tr | M 1 see you have mounted 

AERE WA them practically all the 

| same. Surely these 
unbroken expanses of 
white are not harmonious and restful? At any rate, why 
not use some rougher surface—Michaellet, or some 
ribbed paper—to break the monotony a bit? Oh! " he 
added, ‘‘ there's that one—the delicate Corot-looking 

affair—ridiculous to mount that on dark grey with a 
white border.” 

'* Well, to tell you the truth,” said the Man with the 
Black Briar, ‘‘ I'm sick of seeing sepia enlargements in 
oak frames—spurious imitations of Constable's work. 
Why, only the other day you yourself were grumbling 
about the way we photographers worshipped and imi- 
tated painters, instead of striking some individual note. 
Surelv I have a set of distinctly photographic essays on 
the walls? ”’ 

‘“ On the walls! ’’ echoed the Artist. ‘‘ That's the 
very place I was grumbling about. Now first there's 
your wall-paper—a green flowered imitation tapestry 
affair—do you think that's a very satisfactory setting 
for a number of dainty monochromes in grey? No, 
wait a bit; I haven't finished quite. Of course, I'm 
glad to see you have also considered the great possibili- 
ties of small work, instead of attempting the academical 
virtues of so much labour per acre; but are you sure 
that these quarter-plate prints, even if mounted to 15 by 
12, are (apart from the tapestry crime) seen to best 
advantage on a wall at all? I suggest their proper 
place is in the portfolio; you can then,” the Artist 
added, shivering, ''make the mountains come to 
Mahomet, instead of troubling Mahomet to come to the 
mountains! ” 

“ Which means,” said the Man with the Black Briar, 
' you disapprove of my dragging you into this cold 
room, on a winter's evening, to see prints by a bad 
light? ” 

'* My dear chap,” laughed the Artist, '* I am only too 
keen on seeing photographic pictures anywhere; but 
don't you see the disadvantage you suffer? | Small work 
will go on walls, certainly—see small prints beautifully 
displayed in small galleries. But you haven't got the 
gallery advantages here: a properly toned scheme of 
decoration, everv picture placed on level with the eve, 
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Club Chatter concerning Art, Photography, and other things. 


and adequate soft lighting for every photograph. "Very 
few private houses can offer those facilities—except in 
attics. And let me see,” he said, pausing, '' why, you 
face south! А summer’s зип will soon ruin your 
prints and spoil the mounts—whites soon vellow in a 
strong light.” 

““ That's true to a large extent," admitted the Man 
with the Black Briar. ''I know Drop Pipe hangs his 
pictures round his bedroom. I suppose he finds them 
a source of entertainment and refreshment when he 
wakes; but I agree with you, photographs in such 
places are not generally available for friendly criticism— 
perhaps that's his reason."' 

‘“ No, no!” corrected the Artist. '' Most of Drop 
Pipe's work is above the average; but his habit of bed- 
room hanging, and yours of cold-room exhibiting, show 
how both of you just fall short. I know vou possess 
your full mead of good taste, but why do you expend it 
only on the print? Look at the trouble Whistler took 
in decorating a gallery to contain his pictures. He 
would have the whole scheme in harmony, even to the 
dress of the door attendant, and when he carried this idea 
out, right down to his socks, people sneered and jeered. 
Now they see their folly, and know that art goes 
beyond the picture's edge.” 

'* Well, well," confessed the Man with the Black 
Briar, ‘‘ perhaps vou're right; but I can't imagine the 
jovial attendant at Pall Mall East in a kimono of 
crinkled art paper, and, apart from that, it's very 
awkward in my case. Much as I should like to, I can't 
manage such an expensive scheme of decoration and 
lighting. Apart from rebuilding ч 

‘“ That’s just what I wanted you to admit,” rejoined 
the Artist. "' Don’t do it; pull 'em all down and put 
them back in your portfolio. Then I can come, and the 
Man with the Drop Pipe can come, and we'll all sit, 
smoke, and discuss by wholesome lamplight in front of 
a decent fire. One can enjoy the examination of а 
portefeuille of proofs under those circumstances.” 

'' And then І haven't been very satisfied with the 
qualitv of most of them," went on the Man with the 
Black Briar; ‘‘ they don’t seem so rich in tone now thev 
are in this room, but I expect it's this wall-paper, as 
you say." 

'* Well, partly,” said the Artist; ‘‘ but the glazing 
does the trick. As you know, most of this glass has a 
green tinge—not sufficient, perhaps, to harm the large 
expanses, but quite enough to degrade the qualitv of 
these miniature studies. That,” he added, ‘‘ is another 
excellent reason why I want to see your work by hand 
and not by neck. Why, this one's like a mirror; I can 
see more of my face than of your ‘ Five Aspens.’ "' 

‘I'm very sorry,” apologised the Man with the Black 
Briar. THE Матснвох. 
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“ARIEL” WISHES HIS MANY READERS А MERRY AND BRIGHT CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Growing Membership of the L. and C. Union. 

Accrington was recently honoured by the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union 
holding its annual meeting therc, under the 
presidency of Mr. T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., and a 
hearty welcome was accorded by Mr. Haywood, 
on behalf of the Accrington Society. The formal 
ceremony of initiating two new societies into the 
Federation was performed with honours. The 
names of the societies are Edgworth and District 
and Port Sunlight. We regret, however, that the 
South Manchester and Simpson Memorial have 
resigned, probably for reasons over which they 
have no control, thus leaving forty-nine societies 
in the Federation, a decrease of one on the year; 
but a large influx of members and lecturers amply 
compensates for the loss. This is gratifying, for 
it fully amplifies my opinion, expressed at the 
beginning of 1910, that the corner of depression 
in society life had been turned, and everything 
pointed to an upward tendency. 


A Splendid Federation Record. 

It is an excellent record that Mr. Tansley, the 
Union secretary, sends me, in reference to the 
Lecture List. There are тоб (one hundred and 
six!) gentlemen in the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Societies who are sufficiently interested in the 
Federation to voluntarily offer, just for out-of- 
pocket expenses only, the magnificent total of 226 
lectures and demonstrations (two hundred and 
twenty-six'), all personallv delivered. No wonder 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Union can boast of 
a membership not far short of 40,000 members. It 
is really wonderful to realise its extent, and I 
emphatically assert no other organisation, outside 
the Federation movement, could possibly show 
such a record. And yet London sleeps. 


The Secretary's Hint to the Minority. 

The secretary tells me that only nine societies 
either do not realise their responsibility to other 
societies, or possibly, in one or two instances, it 
тау be an unavoidable cause, in providing a 
lecturer as their quota to the list. Mr. Tanslev. 
however, is certain that the bulk of these nine will 
remedy the defect during the next vear, for he is 
satisfied no society wishes to be in this unenviable 
minority. He regrets that the greatest drawback 
to the progress of societies is the scarcity of good 
secretaries. It causes a lack of the necessary 
sociability to ensure complete success, and so 1n 
these societies down goes the membership. 


The New Officers for 1911. 

Several other matters of interest came before the 
delegates, but space considerations compel me to 
hold them over to another issue, and here just 
record the new list of officers for rort. President, 
С. F. Inston, Е.В.Р.$.; Vice-Presidents, T. 
Burton (Oldham), J. Frankland (Barrow), Т. 


Hudson (Nelson). J. Smith (Livernool), J. Mansell - 


(Everton); Section Secretaries: Travelling Exhibi- 
tion, T. Lee Syms (Leigh); Portfolio, В. Wright 


(Everton); Lantern Slides, Е. Winning (Preston 
Pictorial); General Secretary and Treasurer, W. 
Tansley; Hon. Auditors, J. Hawkins and J. 
Pearson. 


The Midland Federation Annual Revort. 

The annual report of the Midland Photographic 
Federation indicates that this splendid organisa- 
tion has not stood still during the past year, and 
amongst its successes it is noted that two new 
societies have become attached, viz., Hucknall 
and District and Smethwick and District. It does 
not, however, increase the total. for with the 
fcrmation of the East Anglian Federation one or 


The Bristol Exhibition.—The prospectus of the Bristol Photo- 
graphic Club’s exhibition has been issued, and every effort is 
It will be held in the Fine Arts 
Academy, Bristol, from January 7 to 14 next, with Messrs. A. H. 
Blake, M.A., and F. C. Lambert, M.A., F.R.P.S., as judges. 
The open classes in the print section are: 


being made to ensure a success. 


general ; (C) beginners. 


(A) Life studies ; (B) 
The latter class is to include work from 
beginners who have never taken an award in any exhibition or 
competition (the prints to be judged from the technical stand- 


two societies, I believe, were transferred to that 
organisation. Мг. Lewis Lloyd shows in his 
report that the Midland Federation embraces some 
forty-two societies, who contribute to the lecture 
syllabus thirty-seven lecturers. On turning to the 
financial account, it is apparent that many of 
these societies are small ones, as they come under 
the head of the minimum subscription of five 
shillings per society, and I think this amount is 
much too small a figure to provide for a progres- 
sive policy. The treasurer has, by a narrow 
margin, nearly made ends meet; but this is not 
enough, and I suggest no self.respecting society 
would complain at а minimum subscription of 
half a guinea per annum, and this would help 
Mr. Lloyd to do greater things in the future. 


In Non-Society Towns. 

The Midland secretary is endeavouring to start 
new societies in districts not hitherto provided 
with photographic organisations, and if any 
reader in the Midlands happens to live in one of 
these towns so utterly out of the times he can 
make amends for his townsmen by getting into 
touch with Mr. Lewis Lloyd, who will give him 
the best of his experience and help. 


The Educational Movement and Photography. 


There is also a campaign being started in the 
Midlands area for the provision of school clubs, 
and the Midland executive are in hopes that 
much good will result from the movement. И 
only one succeeds in getting realised the im- 
portance of photography from the educational 
point of view, it is certain the headmasters of 
schools will give the movement their influence and 
help. Says Mr. Llovd: "It is to me a surpris- 
ing thing that so few technical schools give any 
place to photographv in their courses." Even in 
progressive Birmingham it is not done, and up to 
now the '' head " has rcfused it a place. Smaller 
places, such as Aston and Smethwick, have, 
however, realised its importance. 


Advance Notice of the Sheffield Exhibition. 

With Mr. J. В. Wigfull as president, Mr. С. Н. 
Parker as exhibition secretarv, supported by 
Messrs. H. S. Nutt. G. Tomlinson, and J. W. 
Wright as vice-presidents, and a very strong body 
of elected members acting as an exhibition com- 
mittee, a very special effort is about to be made 
to make the Shefheld Protographic Exhibition 
second to none of its seven verv excellent pre- 
decessors. The entrv forms wil be published 
shortly, and I hear there is a determined move- 
ment on foot to make this exhibition a glorious 
success. If it is not, I know it will not be the 
fault of Mr. Parker, if enthusiasm and energy 
can count for anvthine, for I well remember his 
efforts for another society during a short period 
he held the reins. Mr. J. Dudley Johnston, of 
Liverpool, wil] act as judge. 


Tabloid Lectures in South London. 
every twenty minutes). 


Mr. F. C. Boves and Mr. T. M. Weaver, of the 
Jlford Photographic Society, visited the Peckham 
Library on а recent Monday to judge the South 
London P.S. Annual Lecturette Competition. 
Thirteen lecturettes were entered. Mr. H. 
Pickwell secured the much-coveted silver medal 
presented by Mrs. Katie Whiles for slides entered 
in the Excursion class. Seven “ potted ” lectures 
followed in rapid succession. Mr. H. С. Rerkett 
entered “Some Light on a Dark Subject," a 
witty discourse on night photography. This 
lecturette was awarded the silver medal presented 
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by Aubrey Rumball, Esq. Mr. J. T. French fol- 
lowed with '" Down upon the Swanee River.” 
Coon dolls, arranged with scenic effects, were the 
unusual still-life subjects used by this worker. 
The judges congratulated Mr. French on his 
patience and the excellent lighting on his 
piccaninnies. Мг. Jamieson had chosen 
“ Figure Studies," and excellent studies he had 
made. Mr. V. Emmett humorously discoursed 
upon the effect his family had had upon his 
photography. Apparently they had had a good 
effect upon his plates. Miss Smart gave an 
interesting display of Cornish fishing village 
slides, and Mr. Ashmole followed with “ Tenby.” 
Then the oxygen cylinder expired its last breath, 
and the South London “gas” won by a mere 


puff. 


New Club Rooms at Bedford. 

In future the meetings of the Bedford Camera 
Club wil be held in the Newnham Rooms, St. 
Cuthbert's Street. The room will be open for the 
use of members from about 7.30 p.m. to 10.15 p.m. 
on the evenings for which meetings are arranged. 
An effort will be made to provide a supply of 
photographic papers, etc., and whilst the 
increased accommodation and comfort will, of 
course, mean extra expense, this can be met 
if the members will enthusiastically support their 
committee by attending the meetings whenever 
possible, and especially by inviting their friends 
to become members of the club. 


Birmingham Photographic Society. 


At the society's rooms last Tuesday a very 
* full house ’’ was entertained by Mr. J. Dudley 
Johnston’s lecture, entitled °“ Spring under 
Italian Skies." Mr. Johnston, who is well known 


. by most societies for his fine work, showed some 


excellent slides of the beautiful Italian lakes. 
His early morning mist effects on the lakes, and 
also the glorious sunsets, for which Italy is so 
famed, were most realistic and highly appre- 
ciated. He also showed many views of that 
wonderful °“ marble ” city, Venice, and to one 
who has never had the good luck to visit there 
they showed what a truly marvellous city it is. 
With regard to the slides themselves, one could 
not help but be struck with the accurate render- 
ing of the tone values, and the general technique 
was of the highest order. 


Skipton Photographic. 

One of the members of the Skipton Photo- 
graphic Society has recently exhibited я number 
of his slides of “The Birds of Craven" in а 
lecture to the club, and captivated the members 
with their excellence, even if he failed to secure 
many converts. It is not everyone who is 
sufficiently enthusiastic in nature photography to 
rush into a hobby which may at times demand 
the sacrifice of one's comfort to the extent of, sa 
six or eight hours with your feet in a beck or in 
a stuffy, improvised tent. АП the more credit is 
due to this gentleman from Colne for his endur- 
ance of discomfort in the interest of science. 


The B.P.S. Journal. 

The B.P.S. Journal. the monthly organ of 
the Birmingham Photographic Society, has, for 
the December issue, increased to quite respect- 
able proportions. and appears in true journalistic 
style. Ап excellent article from the pen of Mr. 
ames Gale on “Photographs іп Colour,” 
' Bromoil Notes to Beginners," and а photo- 
graphic remembrance of Mr. Harold Но стой, 
the retiring president, are among its interesting 
features. 


In addition to the ordinary awards for the above, 
there is a special champion award to the best picture in the 
exhibition in the opinion of the judges, irrespective of class, con- 
sisting of an original water-colour drawing, value twelve guineas, 
by A. Wilde Parsons, and presented by the artist. 
also be a special award to the best picture in the members' 
classes; it is an original sketch, value two guineas, by C. 
Entry forms and other particulafs are to be had from 
Mr. А. D. B. Parsons, 37, Royal York Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 


There will 
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Unaer this head.ng (etiers from readers on 
various topics will be published every week, M 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will not be restonsible for opinions expressed by 
.orresfonaents. 
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A HOME-MADE TRIPOD. 

Sir,—I have read with interest the description, on page 487 
of a recent issue of THE A. P. AND P. N,, of a light single- 
extension tripod, as I make my own apparatus, with the excep- 
tion of optical details; but I should like to point out a slight 
error in the sizes given. The first small piece of wood across 
the two outer and upper members of the leg should be at least 
4 in. from the end, instead of 3} in. as stated, as I will 


79.1 اج‎ fpi ----- 3 


endeavour to show. Also, this distance should be measured 
from the end of the upper members and not from the extreme 
end C, as stated, this being the end of the inner and folding 
member. 

The pivot D E is given as } in. from the end of the outer 
and upper pieces, and the inner member as projecting 3 in. 
The pivot is thus 14 in. from the end of the inner member (see 
fip. rl. Add to this when the leg is unfolded the 4 in. from 
the pivot to the end of the outer members, and we find that 
the inner and outer members, when the leg is extended, over- 
lap 4 in., and, as will be seen by fig. 2, the end C would foul 
the cross-piece, as at x, if the latter were only 3i in. from the 
end as stated. 

The three-ply stop C and the turn-button С should also 
be on the opposite sides to those shown, as will be understood 
by reference to the accompanying figures. 

This is a matter which anyone could find out for themselves 
when making the article, but if the directions were followed 
and the tripod built up in the closed position, it would be 
inconvenient to find that the cross-piece which had been nailed 


in position had to be shifted to allow the legs to open 
properly, and this only shows the importance of calculating 
these things out beforehand, however simple they may be. 
Another point: deal is recommended as the wood to be 
used. My own experience with deal is that it is neither 
strong nor springy. With the sizes given, the tripod would 
be very flimsy under the weight of any but the smallest of 
cameras made. American ash is a much better material, and 
is almost always used for camera tripods other than metal 
ones; and the extra cost of such a small quantity as would 
be required in this case should not prove prohibitive.— Yours 
truly, CLAUDE H. GAGGERO. 


ILLUMINANTS FOR ENLARGING. 

SIR,—We notice іп a recent article in THE A. P. AND Р. М. 
some remarks on this subject, and having had a large amount ot 
experience with various illuminants, think that our experience 
тау be of use to your readers. 

We are at present using a special form of 2,500 c.p. Nernst 
light in our enlarging and photo printing departments, and 
find quite unavoidable breakages occur, and although the best 
light we have used, it is very expensive indeed. The filaments 
crack after a certain amount of burning, whilst contracting, 
during cooling, after the current is switched off. The same 
remarks apply to the smaller lights. We believe this is one of 
the reasons why this light has never been so popular as it 
would deserve, given a little more strength. 

We have also used mercury vapour, and find the light very 
good indeed; we were, in fact, one of the first firms in this 
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country to use this light for general photographic work. We still 
use twelve 3 ft. tubes in other departments, but would not re- 
commend amateurs or even professional workers to go in for 
this class of lighting. Arc lamps are also very troublesome, on 
account of the comparatively unsteady actinicity, and the centre 
of the illumination is not constant. Taking all points into con- 
sideration, we are strongly of opinion that incandescent gas 
mantles are the best for this purpose, as it is possible to obtain 
burners with different c.p., and some of the high-pressure 
burners give a fine light, and although not quite so powerful as 
some Nernst lamps, the result is far more satisfactory.— Yours 
truly, THE HALIFAX PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY 
(A. S. Sergeant, Works Manager). 


The Camera Club.—Owing to illness, Mr. W. Scoresby- 
Routledge was unable to give his lecture, “* With a Prehistoric 
People," but the gap was filled by Professor Anderson, who dis- 
coursed on “А Tour in Bulgaria and Turkey." Оп Monday, 
December 19, at 8.30, a practical demonstration of platinotype 
printing will be given by the Platinotype Company. There will 
be no lecture on December 22. 


“ Lighting in Portraiture " is the title of the latest issue ot 
the Photo-Miniature. It is well illustrated with examples show- 
ing the various methods of lighting described in the text, and 
contains many practical hints for the portrait worker. 


The Latest Second-hand List issued by the Tella Camera Co., 
68, High Holborn, W.C., contains a great number of excellent 
bargains in cameras and accessories of all kinds. Readers 
should write to the above address for a copy of the list without 
delay. 

** Photographic Scraps " for December contains some practical 
articles which the amateur photographer will find particularly 
useful at the present time of year. Copies of this little publica- 
tion can be obtained free on application to Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., 
Ilford, E., or through a local dealer. 


The Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. have just issued a new list, 
giving full particulars of the convertible Balopticon lanterns for 
Opaque, microscope, vertical, and lantern slide projection. The 
list contains useful information as to the construction and 
utility of this form of lantern, and application should be made 
to the firm at 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, E.C., for copies 
of the pamphlet, which will be sent free of charge. 


An Improved Light for Lantern Projection. — At the Warrington 
Photographic Society Mr. H. Smith showed a new arc light for 
lantern projection. The whole apparatus fitted exactly into the 
place of the gas-jets, the connection took the place of one of the 
ordinary incandescent globes, and the dozen or so of members' 
slides were projected with surpassing brilliancy. The cost 
works out at a few pence per hour. 


Mr. H. S. Hill, 29, Staddon Terrace, Plymouth, acknowledges, 
with thanks, the following contributions he has recently 
received in response to an appeal he made through the columns 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News on 
behalf of Mr. Charles В. Rowe :—C. D. P. (Edinburgh), £2 25. ; 
a few members of Bromley Camera Club, per Mr. T. Arnold 
Bennett, hon. secretary, Дт; Col. Thacker, Дт 1s. ; Mr. B. Ward- 
Thompson, Wilpshire, near Blackburn, tos. 6d.; and A. J. 
(Nottingham), 1s. Lord Clifford of Chudleigh and Sir W. 
White, F.R.S., have also subscribed. 

The South London Photographic Society's ' coming of age " 
dinner was held at The Horns, Kennington, on Saturday last. 
A large and representative gathering of members were present, 
including many ladies. The president, Mr. C. H. Oakden, 
F.R.P.S., was in the chair, and original photographs by members 
were mounted on each of the programmes and menu cards, which 
thus formed an interesting souvenir of the event. The presi- 
dent, in his reply to the toast of the S. L. P. S., gave a briet 
history of the career of the society from its first meetings, twenty- 
one years ago, in a shop parlour in Peckham Rye to its present 
excellent position at the Central Library, Peckham Road, where 
the society receives a certain amount of patronage and support 
from the Borough Council. The evening concluded with an 
excellent concert, under the direction of Messrs. Taylor and 
Gorfin. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
оа this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). АП queries and 
к prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 

THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Edinol. 
I have been recommended to use edinol, but 
cannot find any formula given by any dry- 
plate maker. Does it stain the film or hurt 
the skin like metol, etc.? E. H. (Hull). 
Edinol gives good neutral black images 
with noteworthy freedom from fog. We 
have not heard any complaints as to skin 
troubles. It keeps well in stock solution 
with  potass. metabisulphite or with 
acetone sulphite. Formule: (1) Water 
8 oz., potass. metabisulphite 1 oz., edinol 
I oZ., caustic soda 4 oz.; make up to 
total 10 oz. with water; use 3o mins. to 
I OZ. water. (2) Water 1 oz., potass. 
metabisulphite 1o gr., edinol 5 gr., potass. 
carbonate 3o gr. (3) Water 1 oz., soda 
sulphite 40 gr., edinol 5 gr., acetone 
50 min. Two-solution developer: (А) 
Water 20 oz., edinol 100 gr., soda sulphite 
2 oz. (B) Water 20 oz., soda carbonate 
a Oz. Use equal parts of (A) and (B). 


Plate Backing. 

Is it necessary to remove the plate backing 

before developing? If so, how? Have had 

no experience with backed plates. 

S. S. N. (Ripon). 

So far as our experience and practice 
go, there is not the slightest need to re- 
move the backing before development. 
The backed plate is put into the 
developing dish and the developer poured 
over it in the usual way. By the time the 
plate is nearly developed, the backing will 
either have dissolved away into the 
developer or have become soft enough to 
be easily removed by rubbing the back 
of the plate with the fingers or a small 
bit of rag or loofah, about the size of a 
cherry. The backing does no harm in the 
developer. It is easily washed off the 
fingers. 


Enlarging. 
I wish to make half-plate negative from 
uarter-plate photograph, but have not got 
alf-plate camera. Would it be practicable to 
make positive by contact from quarter-plate 
negative; then enlarge this on to slow half- 
plate, etc.? J. К. Е. (London, S.W.). 
Yes, you can proceed as you suggest. 
We cannot say much about exposures, as 
plates, papers and light vary so greatly. 
But, as a suggestion, you might start by 
assuming that the ordinary plate is fifteen 
times as rapid as the bromide paper. But 
as you want the negatives for bromide 
printing, why not enlarge direct from your 
original quarter-plate negatives? Your 
proposed plan seems going a long way 
round for а short journey. 


Permanence. 

Is gaslight paper as permanent as P.O.P. or 

self-toning? А. С. (Broadway). 

A gaslight ог bromide print, if 
thoroughly washed, should be of a high 
order of permanence. We have in our 
possession bromide prints framed and 
glazed, which have been on the wall of 
a well-lighted room for considerably over 
twenty years, which show no signs 
whatever of any change. But, after all, 
Father Time alone can say which is the 
most permanent of the papers you 
mention. The point for us to-day is to 
use every reasonable care as to thorough 
fixing and equally important thorough 
washing, when all the above processes 
may fairly be expected to give results 
good for a lifetime. 


Silver Stains. 
I have some negatives taken about a year 
ago, and silver stains are beginning to form 
on them. What is the cause, how removed 
and prevented? There is по sign of any 
stain until the plates have been kept some 

time. К. Е К. (Acocks Green). 

We surmise tbat you allude to shiny 
bluish markings which often begin to 
appear round the edges of negatives 
which are kept in an atmosphere where 
gas is burnt. There are silver stains, it is 
true, but these are not what are commonly 
called silver stains. They are usually 
called iridescent markings, from their rain- 
bow-colour suggestion. The term silver 


stain is usually applied to brown 
marking, due to placing some Кіпа 
of silver printing paper in contact 


with a negative (film) which is not quite 
dry. The damp gelatine absorbs some of 
the silver from the paper, which turns 
dark on exposure to light. You will find 
that your iridescent markings can be re- 
moved by rubbing the film with a bit of 
clean rag slightly moistened with methy- 
lated spirit. If the negatives are stored 
in а cool, dry place, where no gas or fire 
fumes can affect them, there will be no 
staining. But their removal is not a very 
serious matter. 


Control when Enlarging. 
How can the tones and chiaroscuro of a 
quarter-plate negative be modified, when 
enlarging, (1) to brighten lights; (a) blue 
paint applied in thin washes to the glass 
side shows a hard line round its edges; 
(b) a micro-grain focussing screen placed in 
the carrier at the back of the negative 
interferes жо with the illumination even 
when no han work has been done 
on the ground-glass side; (c) chemical con- 
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trol of the enlargement is undesirable when 
ozobrome transfers are to follow; (d) shield- 
ing during exposure is not practicable when 
a number of parts have to be controlled to 
different degrees. (2) To deepen shadows; 
(e Rubbing down with alcohol removes 
delicate detail before it has sufficient effect 
on a dense part; (f) the kind of control 
desired is that obtained on a large negative 
by working on tracing paper with stump and 
chalk; (g) If there is no practicable method 
of obtaining it in the case of direct enlarging, 
is enlarging worth considering as a pictorial 
process? А. С. H. (Luton). | 


(а) When the colour is dry, the hard 
edges may be scraped away with a lancet 
or softened with a needle. (дф) Is it quite 
reasonable to expect to émploy this or 
any method without some drawback? (с) 
Why limit yourself to this process? (4) 
A number of opaque paper masks may be 
cut and locally fixed to the enlargement 
paper with pins, and removed in their 
proper time order. (е) Greater trans- 
lucency of parts may be locally assigned 
by coating the film with gum water. (/) 
You can make an enlarged positive, and 
work on this in your favourite (paper 
and stump) manner; from this, a contact 
negative, again stumping this; and 
finally, a contact print. (g) This ques- 
tion each must answer for himself. 


Night Exposure, 


Will you please advise as to taking the 
Swing Bridge at Newcastle-on-Tyne, which 
is well lit at night with incandescent gas 
lamps? Do you advise slow or rapid plate? 
If backed or not; stop; exposure. 
W Е. B. (Gateshead). 
Never having photographed this sub- 
ject or seen it at night, we can only offer 
quite general advice. Use a rapid plate, 
and most certainly have it backed. This 
is of first importance, as halation is one 
of the chief troubles in night photo- 
graphy. With stop F/8 an exposure of 
twelve to fifteen minutes will be some- 
where near the mark. Metol (without 
quinol) is the best developer for such 
work, e.g, water 18 oz., soda carbonate 
I OZ., soda sulphite т oz., metol 3o gr. 
One of the common faults in this work is 
over-developing the negative, which gives 
a result too black and white, while over- 
exposure gives an effect too much like 
daylight. 


Enlarger. 


I wish to ask if you consider an ordinary 
cycle lamp (acetylene) would be large enough 
for a generator placed in a large tin box, 
with a hole cut in one side to receive the 
end of my fixed camera, with a piece ot 
fine ground glass between the negative and 
lamp. Would this arrangement answer? 
J. H. (Reading). 
Placing a sheet of ground glass between 
a small source of light such as a lamp 
flame and the negative would not suffi- 
ciently diffuse or render the lighting even 
all over the negative. You will have to 
use a condenser (between the lamp and 
negative) or throw the lamp light on to a 
sheet of white card or opal glass, put in 
such a position that it reflects this light 
straight through the negative. In this 
latter plan it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to arrange matters so that the card is 
quite evenly illuminated, because some 
parts of the card are likely to be nearer 
than other parts to the lamp, and the 
nearer parts are consequently more 
strongly lighted. But if you put a curved 
sheet of card behind the negative, and 
have two similar lamps, one on each side 
of the card, the conditions are more 
favourable. Not having tried a cycle 
lamp we cannot quote experience, but 
think that with а condenser it probably 
would answer. 
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Conventional. 

The real charm of 
Christmas lies in its con- 
ventionality. Everybody 
takes to doing things in a 
conventional way. A man 
may evolve some daring 
рап of spending his 
summer holidays on his office stool, or of celebrating quarter day 
by paying his rent on the nail, but at Christmas time he does 
what everybody else does. Eccentrics return to the normal. The 
oilist discovers a latent fondness for P.O.P. The fuzzyist gets 
back to sharp focussing. Original men put the brake on their 
originality and carve the goose and pull the cracker with the best 
of them. Probably G. B. Shaw spends Christmas singing carols. 
A blessed oblivion to all cleverness! It is a thousand years since 
anyone hit upon a new idea about Christmas. May it be 
another thousand years before anybody does it again! Let's 
wish each other a Happy Christmas and expect a case of 
champagne. 


Posed. 

The American plan of illustrating fiction by means of photo- 
graphy makes slow progress over here. But there is a delightful 
example of it in one of the magazines which have come to our 
table this Christmas. We are told that one of the best profes- 
sionals in London was commissioned to do the work, which 
is given the glory of a full-page reproduction, although the 
editor confesses “ that he has his doubts." И represents the cap- 
ture of a hardened criminal. The pose of the shining boots 
of the four persons involved, the meditative, Madame-Tussaud 
look in the face of the policeman, and the rapt way in which 
the hardened criminal, although struggling with two persons, 15 
gazing at the lens, make up a picture indeed. As a matter of 
fact, the whole thing is so fastidiously posed that each of the 
four figures taken separately would be quite worthy of a place 
in the most respectable of family albums, the portrait of the 
hardened criminal especially. 


The Gentle Art. 

The publishing season has been remarkable for the number 
of photographic books which have hopped down in front of 
us. The “ Magpie ” suggests that a certain triplet of authors 
might avail themselves of the following private Christmas 
greetings. It would be a pretty idea to combine in this way a 
gentle advertisement with a seasonable compliment : — 


I. 
A. L. C. trusts that your bliss this Christmas may be laid 
on with one of his ink-rollers, and may be as high as his 
sky-scrapers and as deep as his (Н. С.) Wells. 


п. 

Best wishes from Monica and myself. If we drop in, I sup- 
pose we shall still find you in the old place at the foot of the 
(D. O.) Hill. А. ]. А. 

ill. 

May fortune always be in your focal-plane, but in any case 
may you be able psychologically to see it settled down there 
before it arrives. For a further elaboration of the theory under- 
lying this saying, consult my book. ADOLPHE A. 


The Snow Man. 

We all know what W. S. Gilbert said about every boy and 
every gal that's born in the world alive, but, since this is not a 
low-class political paper, decency forbids me to repeat it. There 
are other respects, however, in which mankind is divided into 
two distinct classes. One of these is the matter of snow photo- 
graphy. One-half of photographic humanity goes in for the 
broad effects of the snowfall, the other goes in for the single 
snowflake. We have here our old friends, the collectivist and 
the individualist, in a new costume. To the broad effect man, 
the fact that there are millions of snow crystals in the heaped up 
masses he delights to render impresses him not a whit. He only 
sees things en masse. The other man has a tender regard for the 
individual snowflake, and spends upon it the fulness of his 
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artistic powers. He has the philosophical temper in the highest 
degree, and a true sterling courage besides. 
The Individualist. 

To photograph a snowflake is a pesky business. In the Best 


place, it is necessary to catch the flake, which means Walle 
for a snowfall. In this respect the one-flake man is at а uw 
advantage as compared with his brother who goes in for Broad 


effects, because the presence of snow is not at aii essent "rote 
latter. It is rather curious that, in order to get the general effect 
of snow, it is not necessary to have a snowfall, whereas in order 
to get a picture of one isolated flake, you must await the plea- 
sure of the skies. In obtaining the flake it is imperative to see 
that it has its full complement of six sides. A properly con- 
ducted, self-respecting snowflake is always hexagonal. If pos- 
sible, get a snowflake that has not been injured in its long 
descent. The little thing has had quite a distance to come, and 
there is a possibility that it may have had a nasty bump on a 
cloud, or that its funny-bone has been tickled on the corner of an 
airship. 

Coming to Business. 

These preliminaries adjusted, it is only necessary to carry the 
flake indoors, making sure, of course, that it is kept warm and 
protected from the inclemency of the weather. The worker can 
now give his mind wholly to instrumental manipulation. И i: 
advisable to have a camera with extra long bellows, and the 
whole thing should be hung perpendicularly, like a Christmas 
goose at the poulterer's. Below the lens there should be placed 
a magnifying glass, and below this again a bit of slate or glass- 
covered velvet for the reception of our tiny visitor from the 
clouds. At this point, ladies, we are ready for the focussing. 
We will bring on our captive crystal, and I will demonstrate to 
you the simplest and, at the same time, the prettiest essay in 
photomicrography. . . . Now, bless my life, where did I put 
that snowflake? 

The Ladies of Lyceum. 
(A Photographic Circle has been formed among the ladies of 
the Lyceum Club.) 
A greeting, ladies, at your start, 
Your Circle demonstrating clearly 
That in the burly of our art 
There's work for those we love so dearly. 
Our envy is devoid of rheum, 
Fair ladies of Lyceum. 


When silver prints to stay disdain 

On paper, but with fine selection— 
Like pyro's old familiar stain— 

For dainty fingers show affection, 
You're not of those who faint or scre-am, 
Fair ladies of Lyceum. 


Your Circle spins for you alone, 
Now, why not make it Jack-and-Jill-y? 
And in the rage for warmth of tone, 
Oh, let not yours to us be chilly 
As any whited mausoleum, 
Fair ladies of Lyceum. 
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HESE enlargements 
you have been making 
are really excellent, 
and they form a most 
interesting little pic- 
ture ey illus- 
trating many of the 
charming spots you 
visited during your 
holiday in the sum- 


mer. Prints of this 
kind you will find 
wil interest your 


friends in your pho- 
tographic work, 
and make them more tolerant of your 
impedimenta when on tour, and also 
more patient when they have to wait 
for you while you are getting the best 
position from which to photograph your 
subject. Yes. We think they are quite 
worth mounting up carefully, and 
keeping in a portfolio. We suggest a 
portfolio rather than an album, be- 
cause once you have put the prints in 
an album they are fixed there, and you 
will find sometimes that an odd photo- 
graph now and then displeases you, and 
you would be glad to remove it, and 
replace it by another print with, per- 
haps, a sky added, or some portion 
made a little darker or a little lighter 
by local shading or masking. You may 
have all the sheets of mounting paper 
or thin cardboard the same size, plac- 
ing the print suitably in position, and 
by adopting this course there is less 
risk of damage from friction of one 
print against another in the portfolio. 
Before you mount the prints, how- 
ever, we would suggest that you tone 
some of them. There are quite a num- 
ber that will look sunnier in brown 
than in black, and if those subjects 
which are suitable are toned, the mono- 
tony of thirty or fortv prints all of the 
same colour will be broken. The pro- 
cess of toning is quite simple, as in- 
deed are most photographic operations, 
provided you go to work carefully, and 
take step by step systematically. The 
process of toning which we shall show 
you consists of turning the black image, 
which is really metallic silver, into 
silver bromide, and then changing it 
again into silver sulphide. The metal- 
lic silver in a state of fine subdivision, 
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as we have it in the film of a bromide 
print, is black. The silver bromide 15 
a very pale greenish yellow, just the 
colour in fact of an unexposed plate or 
film, and the sulphide of silver is brown 
or brownish black. You will recognise 
these colours as the print passes from 
its original condition to its final one. 
The solutions you require are few in 
number, but it 1s just as well to get 
them all ready beforehand. First is 
the hardening solution, which is the 
usual strength of formaline bath. 


Formaline (or 40 per cent. 


formaldehyde) ............ I OZ. 
Water eee 9 02. 
Next comes the bleaching solution: 
Potassium ferricyanide ...... I OZ. 
Potassium bromide ........... I OZ. 
Water UD: ее 20 02. 


Keep this solution in a cupboard out 
of strong daylight. 

The easiest way of making this up is 
to crush up the ferricyanide in the 
mortar, and dissolve it in about 8 oz.. 
of water. Then dissolve the potassium 
bromide in another 8 oz., and pour the 
two solutions into a 20 oz. bottle, add- 
ing sufficient water to fill the bottle. 
Of course, you will remember that the 
ferricyanide is poisonous. Be careful 
that you do not when purchasing get 
ferrocyanide by mistake. Ferrocyanide 
is in yellow crystals, and is quite use- 
less for this particular work. The sub- 
stance you want is ferrzcyanide, some- 
times called ferrzdcyanide, and often 
red prussiate of potash, and the 
crystals are bright ruby colour. When 
vou buv them they may look rusty 
brown, but if you rinse a crystal in 
water it should be quite a bright rich 
rubv. The solution is a lemon yellow. 

The solution which turns the print 
to the brown or sepia colour is a solu- 
tion of sodium sulphide. You have 
been using sodium sulphzfe in mixing 
up amidol developer, but sodium 
sulphide is a totally different substance. 
There are two or three grades of this 
salt. One, the cheapest, contains а 
good deal of iron salts, and is usually 
of a brownish colour. Another varictv 
is very pure, and consequently some- 
what expensive. An intermediate 
quality is what you require, the crystals 
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being of a greyish white colour. Now, 
sodium sulphide very readily absorbs 
moisture from the air, and becomes a 
wet, sloppy mass, which is very diffi- 
cult to deal with. If you attempt to 
weigh it it sticks to the scale pans. The 
best method of dealing with it is to 
dissolve the wholc lot at once, and to 
keep it in the form of a strong stock 
solution. Buy two ounces, and dissolve 
it in five ounces of water, and label it 


STOCK SODIUM SULPHIDE. 


Sodium sulphide ............... 2 07. 
Water 


For use take į oz. to 5 oz. water. 


The solutions being ready, let us 
just note two or three points which 
need to be remembered and attended 
to if the best results are to be obtained. 

(1) The print must be rich and 
vigorous. Weak prints from weak 
negatives, or prints weak from over- 
exposure and under-devclopment, will 
give sickly yellow tones. 

(2) The print must be carefully and 
thoroughly fixed. If fixing is uneven or 
irregular, marking will occur in toning. 

(3) The hypo must be well washed 
out of the prints, not by prolonged 
washing or soaking, but by taking the 
trouble to keep the prints moving, and 
by turning them over separately dur- 
ing washing. 

(4) Prints must be dried before they 
are toned. In many cases this appears 
to make all the difference between good 
tones and very poor ones. 

The prints you have here are strong 
enough, and, of course, have been 
dried, and we will assume they have 
been thoroughly fixcd and well washed. 
Let us soak them thoroughly, first of 
all, in clean water, and then take them 
one bv one into the formaline bath. 
The solution of sodium sulphide, which 
we use later on, has a softening effect 
on the gclatine, and it is to enable thc 
film to resist this and to prevent blis- 
tering that we slightly harden the gela- 
tine with formaline. Three minutes in 
the formaline is enough, and then 
another three minutes rinsing in water, 
and the prints are readv for bleaching. 
There is no need to bleach the prints 
separately, but it is just as well to put 
in one print at a timc, and allow the 
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bleaching to get well started before 
putting in the next. When bleached 
the prints must be washed, to get rid 
of the yellowness in the paper. Ten 
minutes in running water will suffice 
if they are “handed over,” as our 
American cousins say in their instruc- 
tion sheets. Of course, after bleach- 
ing, a feeble yellowish image remains, 
this being the silver bromide, to which 
the original silver image has been 
changed. 

We are now ready to “ brown” the 
prints by means of the sodium sulphide 
solution, and it is when we arrive at 
this stage that we find the disadvantage 
of working this toning process in the 
winter. In summer time the sulphiding 
can be done out of doors, and the re- 
marks of the other members of your 
family will not be too forcible. To-day 
it will be just as well to open the win- 


ONE of 
the most 
frequently 
recurring 
troubles 
that the 
beginner 
meets with 
is the fail- 
at aa ай ure of 

prints and 

negatives through apparently inexplicable 
stains and spots. In most cases the cause 
of these markings is easily traceable, 
although occasionally stains may occur 
that are not so readily diagnosed. We 
have on several previous occasions drawn 
attention to the causes and remedies for 
these defects, but from the number of 
queries that constantly reach us there 
still appear to be many young workers 
who meet with troubles of this description. 

In most cases the cause of the spots or 
stains is dirt. Not that dirt in the ordinary 
everyday sense of the word is meant. Many 
workers quite fail to realise that a dish 
may ook quite clean, and yet be very 
dirty indeed—chemically. Ordinary рге- 
cautions in about half a dozen directions 
will almost ensure the absence of all but 
occasional marks, and possibly the best 
help will be afforded if these precautions 
are indicated. 

A little hydrochloric acid should always 
be kept at hand in a stoppered bottle— 
the common variety called * spirits of 
salts" will do quite well. A small quan- 
tity of this strong acid swilled round in 
measure glass or developing dish, fol- 
lowed by a thorough washing in clean 
water, will greatly assist in keeping the 
various vessels clean. Care should be 
taken not to get the strong acid on the 
fingers or clothes, or it will burn badly. 

Careless workers slop solutions about 
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dow and shut the door, and to conduct 
the operation of “ browning” as near to 
the window as possible. The browning 
takes place very rapidly, but each print 
should be allowed to remain in the solu- 
tion a full minute. Only a short wash- 
ing is necessary—ten to fifteen minutes 
being quite long enough to remove the 
sulphide solution. 

When all the prints are finished be 
very careful about throwing away the 
sulphide. Dilute solutions smell worse 
than strong ones, and if traces of the 
solution lurk in corners of your sink 
you will have trouble. Pour the solu- 
tion away, and thoroughly rinse the 
sink round with a copious supply of 
water. After the prints have been 
washed they may be hung up to dry 
in the usual way, but if you pin them 
up take care that the weight of the wet 
print does not tear away the corner of 
the paper, for the various solutions, 
and especially the sulphide, will have 
softened the paper and the gelatine. 


— 


on floors, benches, and shelves, and such 
splashes dry up, leaving a crystalline de- 
posit of the salt which was held in solu- 
tion. Such deposits are frequently very 
light and powdery, and readily move about 
in the air in the form of light dust, 
settling, however, as soon as the move- 
ment of the air which tends to keep them 
suspended has ceased. Some chemicals 
are particularly prone to produce spots, 
and possibly amidol is as bad as any- 
thing. When weighing out the dry amidol 
a few particles may readily be carried by 
a faint current of air on to the bench, and 
if such should get on to a print of any de- 
scription indelible brown spots will surely 
make their appearance. It is well, there- 
fore, to make a practice of weighing 
amidol away altogether from the work- 
room, say over the scullery sink, where 
any stray particles are likely to be dis- 
solved and carried away harmlessly. Раг- 
ticles of other developers are equally 
dangerous, and after making up any solu- 
tions it is wise to wipe down the bench 
with a good-sized wet sponge. 

Hypo is responsible for many stains, and 
naturally those papers in the manipula- 
tion of which hypo is not used are 
immune from these stains. Gaslight and 
bromide papers are not so liable to be 
stained by hypo as are the various print- 
out papers. The smaller the trace of hypo 
on a silver print the worse the stain. 
Hvpo in excess will dissolve the silver 
salts, but a trace of hypo changes them 
into silver sulphide, and in the old albu- 
men paper davs a hypo stain was spoken 
of as *sulphuration." А thorough scour- 
ing of hands, measures, and dishes 1$ 
necessary when commencing to tone, and 
hvpo solution or crystals must never be 
touched until all the prints are ready for 
fixing. The stains are of a brownish 
colour, and are quite irremovable. 
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There is one little point that is ot 
importance. Prints to be toned shouic 
generally be made on а cream-toned 
paper. lf you have no part of the print 
quite white, that is, quite frec trom 
photographic image, this 15 not so im- 
portant, as the faintest tint tones to the 
sepia colour. But if the high lights are 
quite white, they will look white and 
chalky, and in marked contrast to the 
rest of the toned print. Sepia-toned 
prints on cream paper always convey 
sunshine effects much better than а 
white paper and an untoned image. Of 
course, for your toned prints you will 
take care to use brown or, at all events, 
brownish mounting papers. Do net 
however, have the colour too bright, 
and if you keep the general scheme oí 
the mount a trifle colder in tone than 
the print, you will generally be on the 
right side. 

We must, however, have a further 
chat about trimming and mounting 
some other day. 


Occasionally, well-definea spots ot «mal 
area occur which suggest hypo stains, but 
are, in reality, untoned patches, air bells 
having prevented the action of the toning 
solution. These may, of course, be seen 
if care is taken, and usually the prints 
passing over each other in the compara- 
tively shallow bath will dispel such air 
bells. 

Stains on negatives frequently arise from 
the same causes as stains on prints, and 
may be due to a deposit of chemical or 
other foreign matter settling on the film, 
especially during drying, or to insufficient 
washing. In the latter case, particularly 
if the plate has not been fully fixed, stains 
may arise in subsequent operations, such 
as intensification ; and in the case of roll 
films, markings very often occur which 
may be due to finger-marks before de- 
velopment, or the developer not fully 
covering the film during development. 

In the latter case the markings take the 
form of patches of uneven density, which 
are quite different from the patches of un- 
even density which arise through flowing 
on the developer so that the entire sur- 
face of the plate is not covered at once. 
Here the markings have a distinct and 
clearly defined edge, whereas in the case 
of the unevenness arising during develop- 
ment the patches of lightness are diffused 
in outline. 

One of the most frequent causes of 
stains and markings on bromide prints 
arises also through parts of the surface of 
the prints sticking out of the developer or 
fixing bath. This is most likely to happen 
when more than one print is in the bath 
at a time, and circular marks on both 
bromide and gaslight prints sometimes 
occur when they are fixed face downwards 
and air-bubbles are imprisoned between 
the surface of the print and the liquid. 
The remedy in each case is obvious. 


“HOLIDAYS WITH THE CAMERA" COMPETITION. 


... NOTE THE CLOSING DATE- DECEMBER 3lst. ... 


Beginners have as good а chance as advanced 
workers of winning one of the Prizes. 


For full particulars, see last week's "А. P. & P. N.” 
and " Topics of the Week" in this week's issue. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners! Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
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the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HERE is a very general notion among 
beginners with the camera that if 


only a person or thing “looks natural" 
it is sure to make a picture. 


To the would-be picture maker, let us 


By John Pearson. 


Technical data: Plate, Ilford ordinary; ex- 
posure, 1 sec. ; lens, R.R.; stop, 18; time of day, 
2 p.m. June; developer, pyro soda; printing process, 
Leto Seltona (/abric between negative and paper). 


Fig. A.—SiMPLICITUDE. 


hasten to say, “ The sooner you get out 
of your head the false notion that art 
merely depends on truth to nature the 
better." Of course, art rests on truth 
to nature—just as a good novel rests 
on truth to life. But truth to nature, 
just of itself, no more makes a work of 
art than does a police court report of a 
drunken brawl таке poetry. 

We are ‘‘ moved" to make these obser- 
vations by the examination of fig. A, 
where we have a very jolly little fellow 
perched on the top of some steps in a 
room with a curtain background. Of 
course, there is no reason why the small 
boy should not be seated thus. It may 
b: natural enough in the sense of being 
well in the range of possibility, but it is 
not usual to associate boys with such 
conditions. One can easily imagine this 
youngster astride a rocking horse or a 
chair, but for what little transgression has 
he been banished away from his toys 
and companions, and, like Simon Stylites, 
condemned to lead a solitary and re- 
pentant existence on the top of a pinnacle? 
The title “ Simplicitude" is obscure; 
we do not know what this word means, 


and can only guess that it indicates a state 

of simpleness or simplicity. It is readily 

granted that as a composition it has 

some of the desirability of simpleness, but 

that is not the only thing to aim at. 
Simplicity divorced from naturalness 
is apt to be tame. 

In fig. B we have one quite excel- 
lent feature, i.c., the suggestion of 
spontaneity. One can just imagine 
this little maiden quite spontaneously 
turning her head and saying, “ You 
won't be long, daddy; for I do want 
to look at my picture book," or some- 
thing of that kind. 

It certainly seems impossible just 
now to get away Нот those dis- 
figuring bits of hair ribbon on each 
side of the head. It is easy to see 
how they form patches of strong light 
which will compete with the lights of 
the face. 

One need hardly say again what is 
SO obvious, and has been said so 


By Percy J. Humberstone. 

Technical data: Plate, Ilford S. К. ; exposure, 
2 secs. ; lens, Beck Symmetrical; stop, F.8; time 
of day, ? p.m. September; developer. rytol ; print- 
ing process, Гога Hyptona Crayon. 


Fig. B.— Essie. 


many times before, that nothing should 
be allowed to compete with the face in 
a portrait. And to see how these 
patches of light do detract from the 
face all one need do is to take a finely 
pointed pencil and rub down these 
patches until they are nearly as dark 
as the adjacent hair, when it will be 
seen that the face at once gains in 
interest and importance. Here, again, 
the negative has been somewhat over- 
developed, so that the strongly lit 
folds of the dress have lost gradation 
and modelling. 
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It is instructive to compare the plain 
but stripy curtain background in fig. A 
and the more or less plain wall and cur- 
tain background in B. In the latter case 
one accepts this as a bit of reality—a 
quiet corner near the window—but in the 
case of А one wonders why the steps are 
in the dining-room, or is this a curtain 
purposely set up to serve as a back. 
ground? 

Fig. C opens out quite a number of 
questions which space does not permit us 
to discuss. So we must be content to 
ask the question as to whether so com- 
pletely decapitated a head is satisfactory. 
It may be urged that when drawing a 
head from life we have to stop some- 
where. Therefore, what difference does it 
make whether we stop at the neck or the 
shoulders or waist? The answer is two- 
fold. First it is contrary to generally 
accepted custom to stop at the 20р of the 
neck, z.e., close to the head; апа, 
secondly, one's general aim—wherever we 
stop—is to graduate or vignette this 
edge in such a way that one cannot quite 
say exactly where the section is. In other 
words, by avoiding anything like a defi- 
nite cut, we do not draw attention to the 
fact at all. The reproduction has not 
quite caught all the delicate half tones 
suggestive of modelling and modulations, 
which are perhaps the best feature in the 
original, so the reader must please 
imagine this part. 

Overleaf we have an interesting study 
which contains several lessons. It is 
noteworthy here that the hair ribbon 

is not offensive, because it is quite 

low in tone and inconspicuous in form 
and arrangement. The eyes have rather 

too much side turn, and this affords a 

somewhat slv or suspicious look. The 

transitions from light to shade are 
somewhat sudden in the neck. 


New readers should note that back numbers 
containing previous Beginners' Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 52, Long 
4 49 Acre, London, W.C. 4 4 
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Fig. C.—Heap Stupy. Ву H. Evan-Wyatt. 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet Super-Specd; ex- 
posure, Y sec. ; lens, Adon; time of day, afternoon 
Vi aa developer, Asol; printing process, Soto 
‚О. d 
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A STUDY. By A. E. D&AKIN. 
Awarded а Beginners Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
Tehnica! data: Plate, [трей Ortho. ; exSosure, 8 $205, ; stop, Fi8; time of day, 3.50 p.m., August; developer, М-ы; printing process, Imperial 
Р.О.Р. sulphide toned in : | 
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IN CONSTABLE’S COUNTRY. B | 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. У Н. E. FRANZMANN 


This picture also received а Prize of £5 in Class 7 of the Thornton-Pickard Competition. 
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AGNES ИР ! еж : Ву HUBERT E. GALLOWAY. 
Awarded a Prize of £1 in Class 3 of the Thornton-Pickard Cash Prize Competition. 


Technical data: Plate, Mawsos Ortho; 3-fintes screen і exposure, 1 sec : stop, F 8; time of day, 3 p.m., August, direct sunlight filtered through fine 
muslin blinds, large reflector front and low; whole-plate camera, Lhornton-Pickard rolle: -blind shutter, front of Ross Rapid Symmetrical (ens. 
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The undoubted success attending the last Colonial 
Competition and the second Colonial Exhibition held at 
Tur A. P. Little Gallery during 
THE A. P. AND P. N. the past summer indicated in 
COLONIAL COMPETITION. по small measure the live 
interest taken in pictorial work 
by our Colonial readers and the progress they are 
making with the camera. We have fixed the closing 
date of the next colonial competition for June 15th. 
This will give our readers in all parts of the world ample 
time to get prints ready and to send them in. No 
coupons or entry forms will be required, and the prints, 
as on previous occasions, can be any size and in any 
process. Pictorial and technical merit will be con- 
sidered when making the awards, which will consist of 
THE A. P. Амр P. М. bronze plaques and certificates. 
es og 
Members of Colonial photographic societies should 
also note that a further award is offered for the best 
collective exhibit sent by any 
COLONIAL SOCIETY Colonial society. This award will 
COMPETITION. consist of the original of any of the 
Editor’s exhibition pictures which 
have been reproduced in THE A. P. anp Р. N. during 
the past twelve months. The picture, which will be 
chosen by the winning society, will be awarded as an 
addition to the society's permanent collection, or as the 
nucleus of such a collection. Competitors should note 
that individual pictures included in any society's collec- 
tive exhibit are also eligible for the special A. P. AND 
P. N. plaques or certificates referred to above. It will 
be remembered that the Cape Town Photographic 
Society won the special award last year. The winning 
prints, and a selection of the others sent in for these 
competitions, will form the basis of the third Colonial 
Exhibition, to be held in THE A. P. Little Gallery in the 
summer of next year. 
e Фф 98 
Professor E. J. Garwood, an eminent geologist, gave 
an interesting description at the last meeting of the 
Royal Photographic Society of 
PHOTOGRAPHY ГМ THE two summers’ exploration in 
ARCTIC SEAS. the interior of the island of 
Spitzbergen in the arctic seas. 
Spitzbergen, which has been the base of more than one 
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Polar rush, is unpopulated, save for reindeer and, at the 
moment, a company of coal prospectors, although it is 
now possible for the tourist to pay it a flying visit. It 
is a land of ice-fields set in a sea of ice-floes, but to the 
explorer or scientific expert the extraordinary geological 
structure of the island and the channels or denudation 
curves down the mountain sides formed by the action 
of the ice and snow are of greater interest. Professor 
Garwood’s pictures illustrated the remarkable effect of 
geological formation upon scenery, and were it only 
more accessible, pictorial workers might hurry to 
Spitzbergen to seek fresh inspiration for original sub- 
jects. Not only are there wonderful landscapes, but 
also indescribable sky effects, and the delicate tints 
found under the midnight sun suggest that the world 
still has pictures which the most of us have only 
seen in dreams. Every sort of Turner sky was visible 
night after night in these regions, said Professor 
Garwood. 
epe 


At a recent meeting of the Willesden Polytechnic 
Photographic Society,'Mr. F. C. Boyes, lecturing on ozo- 
brome, said he was not in favour of 
SOME OZOBROME using the bromide print as the actual 
POINTS. support, as he considered that it was 
quite unnecessary to waste the 
bromide print when another support could be used, he 
having found that the number of ozobromes which 
could be made from one bromide print was about twelve; 
after this the print began to show signs of wear. The 
strength of the final print depended entirely upon the 
length of time the pigment plaster was immersed in the 
acid bath, which consisted of т part hydrochloric 
acid to 250 parts water. Ап immersion of fifteen 
seconds in the acid bath produced an ozobrome of 
similar tone to the bromide print; an immersion of less 
than fifteen seconds caused less deposit of pigment, and, 
consequently, greater contrast; and an immersion of 
more than fifteen seconds resulted in more deposit of 
pigment and less contrast in the final print. It was 
necessary, the lecturer said, to use a bromide print 
which had been developed right out. The presence of 
hypo in the bromide print acted as a reducer, and 
resulted in the ozobrome print being flat. 
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Corsica, said Mr. A. Blackie, at a recent lecture 
before the Tunbridge Wells Photographic Association, 
is a romantic island (scarcely known to 

A ROMANTIC the tourist), rich in pictorial possibilities 
HOLIDAY. to the photographer in search of land- 
scapes on a grand scale, of а character 

differing from the now well-known '' Alpine." The 
seashore, the fishing industry, the inland towns and 
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racteristics, one notably their habit of stone-throwing 
when they want to drive or capture anything.  Corsic.. 
has been a famous country for its bandits, who until 
lately roamed among the mountains, taking toll wher- 
ever possible. It now, however, is comparatively safe 
for the traveller who is able to take care of himself, and 
the climate is fairly good, for, as Mr. Blackie points 
out, he only had four wet days during his two months' 


villages are full of pictorial bits. The peasantry holiday with the camera amongst these interesting 
were delightful subjects with many curious cha- people. 
ملي‎ 


THE WORK OF R. M. AND R. L. COCKS: SHOW AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


By ANTONY GUEST. a 


HE comfortable quarters of the Camera 
Club make a pleasant scene for a picture 
show, and it is a healthy sign that the 
society has chosen for exhibition such a 
fresh and individualised collection as 
that of Messrs. R. M. and R. L. Cocks. 
This is, no doubt, to be taken as an indi- 
cation that other progressive workers 
will have their chance at the club. The 
association of these two workers (father 
and son), whose field of operations has 
been to some extent similar, makes the 
show all the more interesting by provok- 
ing contrasts and comparisons. 

There are resemblances and differ- 
ences, and those who hold that artistic 
work reveals character, much as hand- 
writing is credited with doing by those 

се beings called ‘‘ graphologists,” might glean that R. L. 
ocks (the son) is the more sensitive and delicately fanciful of 

the pair, and that R. M. Cocks (the father) is the more adven- 
turesome and self-reliant. There is a convenient means of сот- 
parison in ‘‘ The Date Sellers " (No. 13) and “ Street Scene, 
Sidi Okba " (No. 37), for these two pictures have a good deal in 
common, yet they are fundamentally different in conception and 
treatment. No. 13, by R. L. Cocks, is remarkable for the pretty, 
glinting sunlight on the garments of the Oriental crowd, and the 
pearly half-tones, which cause the more distant figures to retire 
poetically into the background, while the rich dark colour in 
the nearest figure brings it forcibly to the front. There are some 
delicate details, and the whole scene is very animated. 

Such tender discrimination is not to be found in No. 37, by 
R. M. Cocks, though the opportunities were not lacking. His 
main point is a bold chiaroscuro, in which the details of the 
figures are sacrificed to the effect of sunlight and shadow. The 
people are felt rather than recognised, the purpose being to 
convey the strength of the Eastern glare by broad and vigorous 
handling. The idea is highly commendable, though one may 
think that the execution is not quite on a level with the inten- 
tion, mainly because the essential character of sunlight is not 
entirely realised. It is felt in the lights, which suggest colour, 
but not in the shadows. Vivid sunlight means pervading colour, 
intense in the lights, rich and luminous in the darks, wherein 
the surrounding hues are reflected the more strongly for the 
brightness of illumination. The neglect of this quality in the 
shadows has rendered them to some extent uninteresting. 

In some of В. L. Cocks's work he tends to over-precision, and 
does not escape the hardness that destroys atmosphere, as in the 
waterfall, “ In the Goeschenen Valley," and the “ View of 
Funatsu—Japan," where the middle distance comes forward 
right over the woman instead of retiring behind her. Of course, 
in bright, clear air far-off objects are seen more distinctly, and 
the difficulty of aerial perspective becomes the greater while the 
need of close attention to it grows the more pressing. Such 
hardness is not observable in R. M. Cocks's work, though ' A 
12th Century Shrine, Brittany," might have been very hard if it 
had been rendered without regard to atmosphere, and so might 
* Constantine," with its rocks and houses. “© Sidi-bou-Said " 
(No. 35) is an excellent rendering of poetry and atmosphere, 
with the roofs of the town catching the last glint of the sun, and 
the distant hills fading into obscurity. This shows R. M. Cocks 
in his most tender mood, his natural daring being, no doubt, 
softened and restrained by the irresistible sentiment of nature. 
Such delicate effects of light do not, as a rule, tempt him so 
much as the glorious radiance of the mid-day sun ; yet pure joy 
in the brilliancy of light is nowhere better exemplified than by 
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К. L. Cocks in “А Drifting Match," with the reflection of the 
white sails very well managed, and a pervading silvery tone of 
much charm. 

There is, however, a lack of recognition of the importance of 
emphasis, for the four boats make equally dark accents. Only 
the nearest should have been thus emphasised, and the others 
slightly subdued in accordance with distance, a principle that 
has been to some extent carried out in the lights, but not in the 
shadows, which would still have had their value as decorative 
points if their atmospheric values had been considered. 

The brilliance of sunlight is a leading motive with В. M. 
Cocks, especially in connection with figures, and perhaps there 
is no more successful example than “ Market-place— Chetma," 
where the leading figure, with his strong shadow, comes promi- 
nently forward, and there is a tone-gradation carrying the other 
figures backward into the distance. А forcible effect, also, is 
“ The Fortune-Teller," where the illuminated sitting figures tell 
against a dark background, but their composition is a drawback, 
with one figure on each side and little interest in the centre. 
The light, however, is very glowing. 

Two portraits, one by each exhibitor, show some charac- 
teristic differences. К. І. Cocks's “ Portrait of my Father " is 
very good, reserved in treatment, but with much individuality. 
The sympathetic handling is not to be overlooked, and the 
absence of conflicting high-lights and details throws emphasis on 
the head, which is natural and indicative of a pleasant per- 
sonality. The “ Portrait of W. Dendy Sadler, Esq.," by R. M. 
Cocks, has also plenty of character, but is treated with less 
reserve, the folds of the coat and the eye-glasses at the side of 
the picture claiming attention, to the detriment of the work as a 
whole, the eye-glasses the more unfortunately so doing, because 
the hand holding them is very weak. Hence there is not so 
much focus on the head, and the composition does not come 
together so well as in the other portrait. 

A bold effort on the part of К. L. Cocks is * The Storm " 
(reproduced in THE A. P. AND Р. N. for Dec. 6), with its fine sky, 
wild atmospheric distance, and appropriate foreground, with 
sombre masses according with the general sentiment. There is, 
however, a serious defect in the forced high-lights, which are the 
more aggressive by contrast with their shadowed surroundings. 
` In such a scene the highest light is necessarily in the sky, and 
reflected lights cannot be of the same intensity, while they would 
also be dimmed by aerial perspective. А really excellent work 
is spoilt by this cheap contrast of light and shadow, and I would 
venture to suggest to R. L. Cocks that he should bring the lights 
down to a tone a little lower than the highest light in the sky. 
They would then take their places in the picture, to the augmen- 
tation of its effect, and one would the better appreciate the 
rapidly drifting clouds if they were not handicapped by such 
competition. 

Returning to R. M. Cocks, it is to be observed that his enter- 
prising spirit of original investigation is strongly exemplified in 
* Cobblers—Tunis,”’ where, departing from his researches in 
brilliant light, he has bravely ventured on a shadowed scene, 
wherein the two figures show discrimination, movement, and 
colour, and there is some dainty treatment of the reserved kind 
which does not shout for attention, but engages admiration 
when discovered. This work, however, suffers from its com- 
position, with its uncompromising square setting and flat, unin- 
teresting darkness, which occupies too large a proportion of the 
space, and its figures unfortunately placed in opposite corners. 
But these prints, though not without defects, suggest that pic- 
torial photography has gained two valuable adherents, who are 
searching confidently and independently, loving the work and 
strong enough to express themselves frankly, and that one day 
they may come very near the front rank. 
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SAT beside The Port, 
upon a rope that 


lay circular, multi- 


plex and cone- 

shaped upon the quay, 

P watching the cats of The Town. 
L^ ^ For many days had I walked 
4 through the streets, pondered by 
the quayside, and climbed the 
hilis, seeking the spirit and 


trying to absorb the atmosphere of the place. One thing 
at least I learned, that no picture of The Town would 
be complete or explanatory unless it contained a cat. 

For The Town belongs, not to the fishermen who go 
down to The Port and The Sea with clattering foot- 
steps, nor to their wives who dry their garments on 
The Island, nor even to the children, ubiquitous, col- 
lective, many-legged like the centipede, shrill-voiced, 
quickly distressed and as quickly comforted—but to the 
cats. 

It is related that once upon a time, a traveller, 
journeying to The Town, met a family (polygamous it 
was) carrying in its train no fewer than 343 cats. I 
cannot accept the story. That the family owned such 
a number of cats I do not doubt, but I do not believe 
that one of them would have allowed itself to be deported 
from The Town that belonged to it. 

There is a further and more modern story of a town 
in France where the citizens nightly assumed the shapes 
of gigantic cats, and in the neighbourhood worshipped 
their master the devil to the accompaniment of horrid 
and obscene rites. When I look at the faces of the 
cats of The Town, smug, sardonic, secretive and evil, I 
can well believe they lead a double life, and I confess 
a thrill ascends my spine when I imagine what the life 
we do not see may possibly contain. 

These stories occurred to me as I waited. Opposite 
me stood an archway by the side of a twisted granite 
stairway. Оп the far side of the arch one could see 
the sunlight as it fell upon the cobbles like a brass 
repoussé shield. A very pleasing note it struck. With 
a touch of life; in fact, a picture. 

But I swore that not a woman carrying a basket, 
nor a child, but a cat, a white one for choice, would 1 
have, in such and such a place. 

I held The Machine in my hand—just a box with 
some pieces of glass—ready to arrest the picture. Chil- 
dren in plenty presented themselves, some conscious, 
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NEVER MADE. 


Some End-of-the- Year Reminiscences. 
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some unconscious. Now and then a woman with a pail 
or basket gracefully poised passed through the arch- 
way. But I rejected them all. I would have none of 
them, for they did not reflect the true spirit of The 
Town. 

Then there appeared in the alley a white cat, dingy 
and scarred, picking its way with furtive, fastidious 
footsteps over the cobbles, its stomach almost touching 
the ground, its tail held in a low curve. Slowly it crept 
to the gutter, against which it delicately pressed its nose 
many times with a gentle dabbing movement. 

Just a little nearer and the thing is done. A moment 
to attend to The Machine, and when I looked again the 
cat had disappeared ! 

Truly Providence ‘‘ disappointeth the devices of the 
crafty so that their hands cannot perform their enter- 
prise." I felt that he who aspires to make pictures 
must have served a long apprenticeship of affliction with 
Job. 

There came and went beyond the dark entry from time 
to time many other cats, but not one would complete 
the spacing of the picture as I would it should be. Still 
I sat there, draining the cup of patience to the dregs. 
What wonder that it was nearly empty! Yet I might 
have known that then was the time; that, or ever ] 
abandoned my post, the thing I had waited for so long 
would come to pass. 

I was weak. I rose and strolled through the arch- 
way, anticipating that behind the veil there might be 
sitting cats willing to be persuaded, as though I did 
not know the futility, the hopelessness of attempting 
to influence a cat. It happened as I might have known 
it would. For, no sooner had I entered this cave of 
mystery—now empty—which for the space of an hour 
had steadily received and emitted cats in vast quantities, 
than, in looking back, I spied upon the chosen spot a 
gigantic tabby, his narrowed eyes blinking with com- 
placency, his whiskered mouth a furry jeer. I do not 
know where he came from. In such a place had he risen 
through the stones, I should not have thought it 
strange. 

Of course, it was ridiculous to imagine that he could 
fall in with my plans, but I passed him as cautiously 
and as unconsciously as I could. That was the moment 
he chose to retire. Calmly and insultingly he rose, 
unfolded himself by extending his limbs to their fullest 
extent, and momentarily anchored his claws in the inter- 
stices of the stones. He accompanied this posture with 
a long cavernous yawn. Then he slowly shut himself 
up and strolled down to the soiled sands that fringed 
The Port. 

I took the hint and shut up The Machine. As I sadly 
walked away, I caught a glimpse of a tabby cat below 
the rotting timbers of the quay, fixing his claws in a 
careless and friendly manner in the neck of one of his 
brother devils, who, with no less amity, was endea- 
vouring to return his embrace with hooks of steel. And 
I never saw him again among the cats of St. Ives. 


II. 


The Child had two large brown eyes that looked like 
doors to the back of beyond in the mystical land of 
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dreams, away behind the hills of drowsiness, across the 
river of sleep. 

They were set below eyebrows of an absorbent black- 
ness shaped like narrow curved leaves, in a face 
singularly colourless for a child. The straight, sensitive 
mouth surmounted a square chin. Нег hair was fine, 
but without a wave, and lay broadly and reposefully 
across her forehead. Ап old face. А face with no 
expression, so people said, but The Man whose child 
she was knew better. He knew the rare grave smile 
that lit up the face and told him so much. И told 


DOORWAY AT WELLS. 


him stories of that Northern Land from which they 
both sprang. He seemed to see the river as it dropped, 
an amber flood, from the moor; to hear its music as it 
ran between broader banks into the green strath, over 
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The Anglo-Indian Postal Photographic Club.—This club is 
being formed for the interchange of English and Indian photo- 
graphic ideas, with a view to mutual pictorial improvement. 
The main details are as follows: Portfolios started in January, 
March, and every alternate month throughout the year, both 
in England and India, and each portfolio circulates alternately 
in each country. Members insert prints in the portfolios as 
they receive them. Membership limited to twenty, of whom ten 
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tune-compelling stones. He heard, too, the sound of the 
wind among the dark pine trees that stood at the top 
of the glen. The perfume from the floors of the fores: 
was in his nostrils ; and the secrets of the dim corries 
that penetrated the faces of his mighty native hills, were 
they not too in The Child's eyes? 

It was the ambition of The Man to perpetuate one of 
these rare moments in a picture, but he had long since 
learned that deliberate preparation and intention killed 
expression in The Child, and accentuated the feeling in 
him that to do the thing at all was too prosaic. For 
there is something about The Machine 
which jars the poetic. 

Therefore he would suppress The 
Machine as much as possible. It was 
small; so small that he habitually carried 
it upon him, ready for all occasions. This 
morning, as he sat in his garden with The 
Machine to his hand, it seemed to him that 
circumstances were propitious, and the 
moment was near. 

For, indeed, The Child had al that 
morning been stimulated by the anticipation 
of a journey to the Northern Land, and had 
shown her pleasure in unusual animation. 
As she came out upon the threshold, The 
Man beheld the light in her face that fired 
his imagination, and he knew surely that 
the very rare opportunity on which he had 
waited so long was here, for him to seize. 
Not a feature but proclaimed her wish for 
expression. Her eyes seemed to announce 
her readiness to reveal their secrets and 
her mouth to aid her eyes. In her hands 
lay hidden gestures. She stood as one 
about to embark upon an enterprise, or as 
a bird poised for flight, rather than as a 
child on the tip-toe of expectation. 

With active, almost unconscious fingers. 
trained by habitude, The Man set The 
Machine to form its task. In the fraction 
of a second it was done, and in that fraction 
of a second the living beauty of the picture 
had commenced to fade. Of what concern 
was that, when it lay arrested in The 
Machine? Hidden from the light, and as 
yet invisible to the eve, it only remained 
for the craft of The Man and the cunning 
of Science to liberate, to reveal and to 
perfect. 

So great was The Man’s elation, that he 
expressed his joy aloud. He saw his pur- 
pose fully accomplished, and he thought of 
all the things he would do, апа how 
lovingly, to make this a perfect picture. 
What was conceived by the light had yet to 
be born. 

Then The Man's eyes fell upon The Machine, and the 
shadow of a great disappointment fell upon him. He 
saw that he had failed, and failed ignominiously. 

For the dark slide had never been drawn. | 


—— 


will be residents in England and ten in India. There are several 
vacancies for membership; will our readers please note? Ap 
plications for membership or further details to be made to 
W. L. G. Bennett, hon. sec. pro tem. for England, Dart Bank. 
Kingswear, South Devon. Indian workers should apply to 
О. C. Sinha, 146, Baranashee Ghoses Street, Calcutta, hon. sec. 
for India. This scheme should bear good fruit, and we hope 
will be attended with success. 
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HOTOGRAPHING seashore life by the fireside— 
the idea seems somewhat novel, but all the illus- 
trations’ accompanying these notes were made in 

the kitchen, at night time, after the day’s work was 
over, and, as will be seen, they all depict certain phases 
of shore life. 

Let me explain. During 
a hurried visit to the 
Scilly Isles last summer, 
a delightful stretch of 


sand was discovered 
which was lavishly 
studded with attractive 
shells. There was no 


time to rig up the stand 
camera and make a few 
exposures, for the little 
steamboat was ready to 


Limpets. 


leave: the harbour, 
and we had to board 
her. There was an 
alternative. Why 
not collect the shells 
and a few pieces of 
seaweed and саггу 


them home there to 

be photographed at leisure? Such a procedure would 
have been out of the question had it meant snapping a 
few dead objects in the hope of making someone 
believe that they were alive. But shells, not 
shell-fish, can never be considered alive, so there 
was really no difference in their being taken on 
the beach or on the kitchen table. 

Some time after the holiday was over, the table in 
the kitchen was transformed into an imitation beach. 
Some fine sand was procured and sprinkled about an 
inch deep over the table top. It was then flattened 
down in a second or so by means of a roller squeegee. 
A few large stones were next fetched from the garden 
and arranged to form a background to this imitation 
stretch of sand. Only smooth stones were used, for 
rough or jagged ones would never appear as though 
they had been cast up and down the shore by the tide. 
As а finishing touch, the pieces of seaweed which had 
been collected, and which had been flattened and dried 
in the meantime, were hung over the rockwork in a 
negligé fashion. АП being ready, the shells were care- 
fully dropped into odd positions. Method and arrange- 


Sea-shore Shells. 
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ment were carefully avoided in this little matter, for 
no such planning is known on the beach in reality. Just 
before they were posed, however, each shell was rubbed 
over with a damp, but not wet, rag. Dry shells appear 
dull and listless, wet ones show up shiny and devoid of 
detail, but damp ones hit a happy medium and give the 
best impression of texture and pattern. 

A thought was given to the camera. This was 
brought close up to the imitation beach, and the lens 
made to look down on the subjects at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. From this position it was found 
that the best idea of shape could be conveyed. 

As the exposures were made at night time, some 
artificial form of illuminant was required. In one of 
the cases magnesium ribbon was used. A yard was 
burnt on one side of the camera and just under half a 
yard on the other. For the remaining pictures a flash 
powder was employed. This is perhaps more service- 

able than the ribbon, but it requires careful handling, 

which the latter does not. In all cases, deep shadows 
must be avoided ; this may be effected by firing the 
illuminant from two different positions, preferably 
simultaneously, three-quarters of the powder from one 

side and the remaining quarter from the other. А 

frame covered with fine muslin will materially assist in 

procuring a soft effect if intercepted between the 
illuminant and the object. 

Though the work cannot 
be described as belonging to 
an advanced section of 


nature photography, it 
certainly offers pleasant 


occupation for the winter 
evenings. The shells and 
other material can be found 
in almost any household, 
whilst the pictures are 
attractive and possess an 
educational value. 

The illustrations are a few 


PE 
Cockle. 


taken at ran- 


dom from a 
large number 
made  re- 
cently, and 
are sugges- 


tive of what 
may be done 
in this way. 
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OUNTING glazed prints in an album which has plain card- 
board leaves, and using both sides of each leaf, I have 


found that the prints chafe, as there is always a certain amount 
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write a dozen or so before attempting to cut them apart. The 
writing should be very small by comparison, and executed 
with a fine steel pen, Indian ink being used to give the 


of rubbing motion between adjacent leaves, and, moreover, a 
print sometimes causes an impression of its shape to be outlined 
on another which happens to face it. 

A very effective, as well as ornamental, cure is to use paper 
strips or labels, on which may be written the titles, 
above and below the prints. The paper of which 
these strips are made should be thicker than the 
photographic prints themselves ; ordinary engineer's 
drawing paper answers very well. A ready method 
of ascertaining whether the latter is thick enough is 
to place a piece of it and the photographic print on 
a flat surface, and with their edges butting; then, 
by moving the finger across the butt, the difference 
in thickness can be felt. Arranging the pages, these 
labels should as far as possible be placed opposite | 
each other ; г.е., when the book is closed the labels, 
on facing pages, should be resting against each 
other, and, being of thicker material than the prints, 
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best results. 

If the gum used is verv thin, the strips are liable to peel off. 
A good plan is to set aside the bottle for a time, and if it 1$ not 
too tightly corked, the gum will thicken and become suitable for 


E 


prevent the latter from coming into hard contact b 
with each other. 

The accompanying line drawing indicates a suit- 
able arrangement of two pages, and an effective size 
of the labels in proportion to the prints. ‘lhe top 
label may very well have the name of the town, while the lower 
one gives a more particular description of the picture. The 
photographs in this instance are 5 in. by 4 in., and the caption 
strips are about 4 in. by 3 in. 

The best way to prepare these strips is to set the sheet of paper 
on a drawing board, and, with a T square, rule off and then 
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the purpose. Great саге must be exercised that none of the 
adhesive matter is pressed out at the edges. If the gum is 
applied in the form of a narrow streak all round, and an eighth 
of an inch from the edges, leaving a clear strip all round out- 
side the gummed area, there will be very little likelihood of its 
oozing out when pressure is applied. 


STEREOSCOPY WITH А LONG BASE-LINE. 


R. T. C. PORTER, M.A,, of Eton, lectured before the 

Camera Club on December 15th upon some interesting 
experiments he has been making in long-distance stereoscopy, 
or stereoscopy with a considerable distance between the two 
points at which the companion pictures are taken. While we 
depend for stereoscopic effect and our power of judging the 
forms and distances of objects very largely upon the possession 
of two eyes and their converging axes, yet the single eye can to 
some extent appreciate relief, and this for several reasons. 

In the first place, we exercised our judgment аз 10 the apparent 
relative sizes of objects, and this assisted stereoscopic vision. 
Again, the mist which, especially under our atmospheric con- 
ditions, enveloped objects as they retired into the distance, and 
which was at the basis of a good deal of fine pictorial effect, 
informed us as to their position and shape. We were assisted 
also by the fact of colour, objects becoming bluer as they re- 
ceded. Then there was always a sense of stereoscopic relief 
when the objects were in motion, and, finally, quite apart from 
th? fact of possessing two eyes, there must be taken into account 
that visual power which was known as accommodation. Nobody 
knew better than the photographer that the distance at which 
the screen must be placed from the lens for the sharp defini- 
tion of a near object was very different from its distance for 
a far object. In the eye structure there was, of course, a con- 
stant distance, but to compensate for this the lens itself changed 
in shape, the muscles bulging up and giving the crystalline lens 
a shorter focal length, thereby bringing the nearer objects to 
focus on the retina Our power of appreciating the effort of 
accommodation for different objects ceased, however, at a very 
moderate distance, so that if we depended upon our accommo- 
dation for stereoscopic effect we should have only a very short 
range of stereoscopic vision. 

The true stereoscopic effect, which was caused by the effort 
to bend or converge the axes of the eyes in concentrating the 
attention upon a particular object, ceased for most people, said 
Mr. Porter, at a shorter distance than one hundred yards. This 
was the result of tests upon a number of people, trained and 
untrained, carried out in bright sunshine and under ordinary 
circumstances. That was the result of having eyes only two 
and a half inches apart. The stereoscopic effect, however, 


could be greatly lengthened by means of photography, adopting 
a long base line. Although he had worked out his system of 
long-base stereoscopy independently, he did not claim originality, 
for one or two workers, notably Mr. Tennant, had been before 
him in this field. All that was necessary for the unravelling of 
a distant range of hills was a bull's-eye, or some small camera 
capable of giving a good picture of distant objects, and the 
taking of two photographs of the far-off hills from points a 
quarter of a mile apart. These, when put in the stereoscope, 
would give, not a mere effect of relief to the foreground, bet 
a stereoscopic delineation of the hills, making it possible to ap- 
preciate whether опе. peak was in front of another. 

He had photographed Windsor Castle from Eton in this way, 
and had obtained excellent relief in the round tower, etc. The 
same principle was applicable to clouds. If two photographs ot 
clouds were taken оп shipboard at sunset, with the vessel 
moving, say, at eighteen knots, and the exposures made after 
such an interval as might be occupied in changing the plate, 
the clouds would be shown in relief, with the sun far out be- 
yond them. А base-line range of half a mile would carry the 
stereoscopic effect to a distance of seventy or eighty miles. It 
was possible even to make a stereoscopic picture of the moon 
by taking photographs in different months, because, although 
the moon had only one side turned towards us, her inclination 
was at certain times greater than at others, and it was possible 
on occasion to see over the top of the moon, as it were, the 
result being, when the two slightly differing views were com- 
bined in the stereoscope, a striking demonstration of the 
globular form of that luminary. 

Mr. Porter carried out a screen demonstration. His audience 
were provided with spectacles made of spoiled lantern slides 
from which the silver image had been dissolved, and stained 
with suitable dyes—red for the one eye and green for the other. 
Before the lenses of his two lanterns, to obtain the orange and 
green image, which were placed in approximate register on the 
screen, he used in the one instance bichromate of potash, and 
in the other chloride of copper, which acted as though it were 
made for the purpose. Stereoscopy with a long base-line, he 
thought, had a future before it, in aviation, engineering, and 
army operations. 
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W/ ITH regard both to in- 
{}, Vi tensifying and reduc- 
ing, all our leading 
ve workers agree that these are 
at best only remedial measures, and that if we can get the 
same contrast effects by exposure and development only, we 
shall in practically every case get a better because more 
harmonious effect. But—and there is always a “ but "' in 
photography—-there are cases where it is not possible to get 
by printing and development from a certain (often the only 
available) negative a satisfactory slide effect. ‘Therefore, in 
such cases °“ needs must," so that it is as well to have a 
choice of tools, i.e., formula. As each of these intensifying 
methods has what one may term an individual character, it 
follows that a method suitable for one case may not be 
suitable for the next. And it is not a difficult thing to make 
matters worse, rather than better, by the use of an inap- 
propriate method. 

Roughly put, we may use for intensifying or reducing a 
lantern slide any bath usable for similarly treating a nega- 
tive. 

Mercurial Intensification.—A slide may be merely bleached 
in a saturated solution of mercuric chloride, well washed and 
dried; or it may be darkened by any of the following : 

(1) 5 per cent. potass. hydrate, i.e., caustic potash. 

(2) Lime water, saturated solution. 

(3) 10 per cent. soda sulphite. 

(4) Ammonia (.880), 5 to 10 drops per oz. water. 

(5) Ammonium sulphide, 2 to 5 drops per oz. water. 

(6) Water 1 oz., ammonia (.880) 5 drops, Schlippe's salt 
(sodium sulph-antimoniate) 10 to 15 gr. 

The above roughly give the order of strengthening 
i.e., (1) giving least and (6) most effect. 


Mercuric Lodide.—(1) Water 2 oz., mercuric chloride 50 gr. 
(2) Water 2 02., potass. iodide 50 gr. Bleach the slide in 

о. 1; wash it thoroughly; then immerse in No. 2 for ten 
minutes. If the shadows become veiled, immerse the plate 
in water 2 oz., hypo 2 drm. This process not only has a con- 
siderable intensifying effect, but also changes the colour (as 
seen on the screen) from a black to warm brown. 

Intensifying without altering the colour of a black slide : 
Make saturated solutions (in cold water). of (1) mercuric 
chloride, (2) potass. oxalate, (3) iron protosulphate. Bleach 
the slide in No. 1; wash well; take 1 oz. of (2), and add 
to it 1 drm. of (3). Apply this (orange-coloured) mixture to 
the plate for ten minutes. Wash the plate in several changes 
of water 1 pint, sulphuric acid 4 drm., or acetic acid 1 drm. 
Then wash in plain water and dry. | 


Silver Intensification.—(1) (A) Distilled water 10 oz., silver 
nitrate zo gr. If this is not quite clear, add a drop or two 
of dilute ammonia. (В) Water 2 oz., citric acid 25 gr. Put 
the plate in 1 oz. (A) for a minute. Take т oz. (B), add 3 gr. 
of dry pyro, stir with glass rod. Mix т oz. of (A) and 


e 


‘ Lantern Slides, and How to Make Them," is the title of a 
well-illustrated little booklet issued by Burroughs, Wellcome, 
and Co., Snow Hill, London. It deals very fully with the pro- 
duction of slides by contact (with ordinary and gaslight plates), 
and by reduction in the camera, etc., for which home-made 
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1 oz. of (B) in graduate, and return this to the plate. Allow 
plenty of time for the solution to act. The plate must be 
quite free of hypo, and should be dried before intensification 
is Commenced. 

(2) Water 2 oz., metol 15 gr., citric acid 75 gr. Add 1o gr. 
silver nitrate, previously dissolved in 2 drm. of distilled 
water. The dish should be previously rinsed out with some 
strong acid, e.g., nitric cr hydrochloric. The silver may be 
deposited on both sides of the plate, and also inside the dish. 
This may be removed from the slide by rubbing with wet 
cotton wool. 


Improved Silver Ртосе55.- (А) Water (distilled) 2 oz., silver 
nitrate 100 gr. (B) Water (distilled) 2 oz., ammonium 
sulphocyanide 50 gr. Mix (A) and (В). Stir or shake 
thoroughly together. Allow precipitate to settle down. 
Decant clear part. Fill up vessel with boiled and cool water. 
Stir or shake again very thoroughly, and allow precipitate 
to settle, pour off clear part. Wash the precipitate again ; fill 
up the containing bottle to a total of 10 oz. of water and 
white precipitate, for ''stock." To intensify: Shake up 
stock bottle, and quickly pour out $ oz. of milky mixture. 
Add to it 10 per cent. hypo until the white precipitate is just, 
but only just, dissolved. (This takes about 2 drm. of 1o 
per cent. hypo' solution.) The add 3 drops of certinal in $ oz. 
water or à drm. of paramidophenol solution. This acts as 
a very steady and rather slow intensifier. The dishes should 
be previously cleansed with nitric acid. "The slide should be 
quite free from fog. After intensifying, the slide merely 
requires washing. 


Lead Intensifier, for very thin slides.—Water 4 oz., lead 
nitrate 80 gr., potass. ferricyanide 120 gr. Add 1o per cent. 
nitric acid solution, q.s. just to clear the cloudiness from 
the solution. Bleach the slide in above solution to yellow 
colour. Wash it in water 20 oz., nitric acid 10 drops. Darken 
it in water I oZ., ammonium sulphide 5 to 10 drops. 


Sulphide Process.—Bleach in rehalogenising bath. Wash 
the plate for two minutes under a gentle tap stream, and 
darken in water 1 oz., ammonium sulphide 5 min. 


Uranium Intensifier.—W ater 5 oz., acetic acid 1 drm., 
potass. ferricyanide 20 gr., uranium nitrate 15 gr. 


Ckromium.—Water 10 oZz., potass. bichromate 100 gr., 
hydrochloric acid 50 minims. Bleach the slide. Wash 
thoroughly. Expose to light, and redevclop with any alka- 
line developer, e.g., metol, metol-quinol, quinol, etc. Gives 
considerable additional density. 


Copper Bromide.—Water 10 oz., copper sulphate 125 gr., 
potass. bromide 120 gr. Bleach the plate in this solution. 
Wash it thoroughly; darken it either with (1) Water 2 oz., 
ammonia (.880) то min., (2) Water 2 oz., ammonium sul- 
phide solution 5 min. ; or (3) Any alkaline developer—prefer- 
ably quinol or pyro. 


apparatus is described. The production of colours and the 
finishing of the slides for exhibition are also fully described and 
illustrated. A copy of this very useful brochure will be sent to 
any reader of THE А.Р. AND P. М. Нее on application to the 
above address. 
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My DEAR MONICA, 
Between a lunch at the 
Carlton and a tea some- 


where else, vou sand- 
| wich in а visit. to the 
\ Post - Impressionist ех- 

hibition at the Grafton 
Galleries; then you go over to Paris and write a letter, 
laughing at these people, and asking me to explain the 
movement! Ft donc, mademoiselle! what do I know 
of the Post-impressionists? And was not I to have 
written to vou about sunshine? ‘‘ Time enough to 
write about sunshine when vou reach Cannes,” say you? 
Well, I am your obedient servant! 

December 19th.—1 have seen the pictures, and, 
although they are bevond me, they have made me think 
seriously. But, then, I took them early and fasting, 
and not after lunch at the Carlton. 

Here are a group of clever artists—many of them very 
clever artists—who have deliberately set themselves to 
do work that is incomprehensible to most of us! 

Here is Van Gogh, the Dutchman, who paints two of 
the most glorious, sparkling, living, sensible pictures of 
Orchards in Provence that one has ever seen, who 
paints the fine decorative picture of °“ Iris ’’ (65), and 
who then proceeds to paint the '* Blue Girl ” (67) and a 
lot of other incomprehensibles ! 

There is Maurice de Flamineck, who paints the 
'" Honfleur Jetty ” (129), which is absolutely sane and 
excessively clever; then the same man paints ‘‘ Le 
Chateau ” (149), which is a crudely drawn castle, amidst 
blatant purple sky and foliage. 

And again, Paul Gauguin gives us '' Négresse ” (41), 
which for grace in posing, proportions and composition 
would be hard to equal; and then he gives us a host of 
dusky women that are formless to an absurdity. 

Why does Denis paint his rocks a violent salmon- 
colour, and then give us the magnificent drawing in the 
foreground figures of No. 82? Why does Herbin 
indulge in such unexpected colouring in '' Maison au 
Quai Vert " (103)? The quai vert might be green with 
reason, but why should the maison have a thatched roof 
of flesh-pink? And why should the trees be like a гом 
of toy windmills with green and brown sails? As I said 
before, these are clever artists, and their ‘‘ unusualities ” 
should make us think, not laugh! 

Now, you seem to have been misled, mv dear girl, bv 
the name of °“ Post-Impressionist,’’ and to have regarded 
the movement as a fanciful development of impres- 
sionism. It is nothing of the sort! It is, rather, a 
complete revolt from the whole principle of impres- 
sionism ! 

The true Impressionists are uncompromising realists. 
'* Let us place the old canons of art оп one side,” sav 
they. ‘* Let us ignore the older rules of composition, 
chiaroscuro, and colouring. Let us paint things as they 
are, and Nature as she appears." They are, so to 
speak, the photographers or light-painters of Art. 


THE POST-IMPRESSIONISTS. 


December 27, 101г. 


Fortunately, there are examples of genuine impres- 
sionism in the exhibition, so I can make а Comparison. 


Manet's ‘‘ Folies-Bergére ’’ (7) and his ** Au Cate M (17), 
in the first room, are instances of painting Things us 
they are; the examples of the Pointillists, Seurat and 


Signac, in the Large Gallery, are attempts to рани the 
vibrations of light. and atmosphere as they appear. You 
say that Seurat charmed you, but that you found Signac 
too spotty. If vou found Signac’s ** Bellevue " (53 
over-spottv, surely his ‘‘ Saint Tropez en Fête” (57: 
made you feel the gaiety of a southern harbour in its 
gala trimmings! 

“ These men," say the Post-Impressionists, '' are 
photographic in their methods." бо they аге- 
‘“ Manet's café might be the work of a Press artist, 
and Signac's results are like coarsely magnified auto- 
chromes: they paint Nature as the camera would see 
it. Let us get away from all this, and let each one paint, 
not Nature herself, but the feelings that Nature inspires 
in his mind!” “I feel," says de Flamineck, in his 
chateau picture (149), ‘‘ that the castle is set in purple. 
therefore let me paint the skv and trees purple." “1 
feel,” says Denis, ‘‘ that those rocks are pinkish: how 
jolly they would come іп a salmon-pink!’’ Therefore 
he paints his rocks a salmon-pink. 

If you were only here, instead of in Paris, and I could 
take vou first to the End Gallery, so as to point out that 
Flamineck can hold up the mirror to Nature (“14 
Jetée de Honfleur," No. 129), and then show vou his 
cháteau (149), I might be able to explain what | mean. 
Flamineck began his career bv copying Nature very 
faithfully; afterwards he used paint to express his 
emotions, not as a medium through which he might 
copy Nature. ‘‘ La Route " (18) inspires Cézanne with 
its desolate grandeur; he uses colours that will conve 
this feeling rather than the colours of the hills, road, 
and trees. The quai vert makes Herbin feel gay, there- 
fore he paints his subiect as a decorative design ol 
unequalled gaiety. ‘‘ But it isn't like that! ” say you. 
'* Don't vou wish it was? " answers Herbin. | 

Matisse sees the cleverness that is in the drawing of 
a clever child, and, noticing that this originality is lost 
in a course of art training, strives to become primitive 
and elementary in his expression—with the result that 
his work often gives us the impression of a man trying 
to talk in baby language. 

The Impressionists broke away from the old conven 
tions, and strove after truth to Nature; the Post 
Impressionists have broken away from truth to Nature, 
and are striving to express their emotions in a decor? 
tive manner. Cézanne often succeeds; the others are 
apt to run into a wild riot of emotionalism. Anyhow, 
there seems to be sufficient truth underlying the move 
ment to show that the Impressionists have not said the 
last word tn Art. 

How do vou like Paris in Flood? Has she adopted 
the rôle of watering-place ?—Yours very sincerely, 

А. J. ANDERSON 
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SUNSHINE. Ву EDWIN SMITHRELLS. 


Auarded Second Prize in “ The A. Р and Р. №.” Sunshine Comóéetition. 
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By HERBERT MirLs. 


A COUNTRY ROAD. 


See artic 'e on р. 578 (Dec. 13). 
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ош. TRUDE KASEBIER. 
See article on р. 590 ( Dec. 13). By Mrs. GER 
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By R. M. Cocxs. 


From the exhibition of f rints by К. M. Cocks and К. Lincoln Cocks now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelthi, 
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STORING BOTTLES Ш THE DARK-ROOM. 


О the photographer who himselt 

makes up all his solutions, the matter 
of keeping the numerous bottles contain- 
ing the various chemicals tidy and at hand 
is of supreme importance. Even with 
those who buy their solutions made up, 
the number of bottles necessarily accumu- 
lates, and tidiness and handiness save 
time and, trouble when working in the 
dark-room. I have adopted, with success, 
the method described below of arranging 
my bottles. The principal thing naturally 
is to be able in daylight or gaslight to 
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Fig. 1. 


se^ at once the labels оп the bottles, and 
ia the dark to be able to put one's hand 
on a bottle knowing exactly where it is. 
This can be easily accomplished Ьу 
erecting a small °“ grand stand " on a shelf 
against a wall. Fig. г shows the idea in 
operation. 

Any handy man will be able to work out 
for himself various ways of making the 
stand, but I shall describe the method I 
adopted. 

The first thing to do is to decide how 
many tiers the 
breadth of the shelf 
will allow of. I find 
that tiers two inches 
wide hold all ordi- 
nary bottles, but a 
quarter of an inch 
wider would tend to 
make more room. 
Accordingly, by divid- 
ing the breadth of 
the shelf in inches 
by the breadth it is 
proposed to make 
each tier (say two 
inches), the number 
of tiers available will be found. Having 
thus fixed on the number of tiers, the next 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
desciiption by readers of “Тһе A, P. & Р. М.” are invited for this page, 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, anu prelerably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


Articles should be 


thing is to find how high the stand should 
be. Each tier should be two and a half 
inches above the other, so that multiplying 
the number of tiers available by the dis- 
tance (in height) between each tier will 
give the height of the stand. Measure this 
height up the wall from the shelf, and 
draw an exactly horizontal line.. Now 
take a piece of wood, 4 in. by 14 in., the 
length it is proposed to make the stand, 
and nail this on to the wall with its top 
side just along the horizontal line on the 
wall. This piece of wood is marked A 
in the figures. If the wall is of plaster, 
and a good grip cannot be got with the 
nails, seccotine, in addi- 
tion to the nails, will 
hold the wood firmly to 
the wall. 

The supports for the 
tiers have now to be 
made as follows: Two 
pieces of wood, } in. by 
1} in. (marked B in the 
figures), are cut to fit 
against the wall (just 
coming up to the top side 
of the piece of wood А), 
and to rest on the edge 
of the shelf (fig. 2). Fix 
these up temporarily, one 
at each end of the piece 
of wood A (fig. 3), and 
mark on them, on the in- 
sides, lines parallel to 
the shelf where the tiers 
are to rest. Each line 
will be 24 in. above the 
other. This must be 
carefully done, otherwise the tiers will 
not lie straight. Now take down the 
supports B, and with nails or screws fasten 
to them small strips of wood (say t in. by 
1 in. their tops just flush with the 
parallel lines (fig. 4. Now fix up the sup- 
ports В permanently by nailing them 
firmly at the tops to the ends of the piece 
of wood A, and at the bottoms to the 
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Fig. 3. 
shelf with thin wire nails. 
strips of wood on which the tiers are to 


The small 


rest will be facing inward. Care should 
be taken to fix the supports so that they 
are as far apart at the top as at the 
bottom. 
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All that remains now to do is to make. 
the tiers, and this is done by cutting 
lengths of wood to rest on the strips of 
wood on the supports B. The thickness 
of the wood of the tiers depends on the 
length of the stand, but wood 4 in. thick 
should be strong enough for a stand up 
to one foot or a little more in length. The 
breadth of the tiers will be that fixed on 
when calculating the number of tiers 
available, and the length will be the exact 
distance between the insides of the sup- 
ports B. 

It will be seen from fig. 1 that I have 
made a corner stand at the end of the 
shelf, and on the piece projecting have 
fitted up my scales. This corner stand 
is made in the same way as the one above 
described, except (1) that one of the sup- 
ports runs from the end of the shelt up 


the wall and fits on to the piece of wood 
A, and (2) that the tiers require to be cut 
at the proper angle to fit the corner. Of 
ccurse, all shelves will not be suitable for 
this corner stand, but where it can be 
carried out the arrangement is very con- 
venient. 

The whole stand can be given a coat of 


varnish if desired to give it a finished 


appearance. 

As the number of bottles increases, it 
will be seen from fig. 1 that another stand 
can easily be erected alongside the old 
one by putting another support a bit 
further along and using one of the sup- 
ports of the old stand as the other sup- 
port. G. S. 


A METHOD OF DRYING PRINTS. 


HE best way to dry prints quickly 

and well is one that occasionally 
presents itself to the mind of the photo- 
grapher. A small detail, perhaps; but 
if all worry connected with small details 
be eliminated, then the more time and 
thought to expend on bigger things. The 
method that I am about to describe is 
effective, simple and cheap; as equally 
applicabie to quarter-plate prints as it is 
to the largest sized enlargements. 

Purchase a few yards of a material 
known as “art muslin.” It is very 
cheap, two or three pence a yard, and if 
there are several qualities, the cheapest 
will do. Let it be white, and as wide as 
possible or convenient. The length re- 
quired will depend upon the space avail- 
able. 

This strip of art muslin is to be placed 
diagonally across the room, from ceiling 
to floor; exactly whereabout must de- 
pend on the room, furniture, fittings, etc. 
We shall suppose that the room which 
I trust you are able-to devote to photo- 
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graphy is oblong in shape, and has 
shelves along one of its shorter sides. 
On the top shelf lay one end of the strip 
of muslin. Place a piece of cardboard on 
this, cut to size, and fasten both firmly 
to the shelf with drawing-pins. The pur- 
pose of the card is to prevent the muslin, 
which is flimsy stuff, being torn by the 
pins. (If there is no shelf high up on the 
wall, the muslin may be fastened to the 
wall itself, or on a lath, and the lath fixed 
to the wall in some way. But in this 
case I am supposing the existence of a 
shelf.) Use sufficient of the pins to fix 
the muslin quite firmly, so that it will 
withstand a slight accidental jerk. Now 


unroll the rest of the muslin until it 
reaches the floor at the opposite side of the 
room, and cut it off just a little beyond 
this. Take a picce of thin board, a little 
longer than the width of the muslin, and 
six to eight inches wide. Fasten the loose 
end of the muslin to this, in the same 
manner as it was fastened to the shelf, 
with cardboard and drawing-pins, or sew 
it round the board. Roll up the strip of 
muslin on the board, as cloth is rolled at 
a draper's, until it reaches the shelf where 
it 1s fastened, and on which it is to be 
laid when not in use. The shelf room 
need not be ‘vasted, as books or anything 
else may be placed over the muslin where 
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it 13 fastened to the shelf, and the roll 
and board placed on top of the books. 
When required for use, the board is 
lifted off the shelf, the muslin unrolled to 
its full length or less, and a weight placed 
on the board to keep it in place. Thus we 
have a sort of sloping net, on which the 
pnnts dry rapidly and well. If, on being 
taken out of the washing water, the prints 
are lightly gone over with a tuft of wet 
cottonwool, and then laid on the net, one 
corner downwards—an important point— 
the door and window closed to prevert 
dust and black from settling on the 
a surfaces, they will be dry in a few 
ours. 


THE “PERSPECT” REFLEA CAMERA. 


HE high opinion of photographers concerning all apparatus 
made by Messrs. W. Watson and Sons, of 313, High 
Holborn, London, W.C., will be confirmed by the firm’s latest 
pattern reflex camera, the 
“ Perspect.” Previous 
models of this camera have 
shown that Messrs. Watson 
have devoted considerable 
thought and attention to 
its effective design and con- 
struction, which, coupled 
with the fine workmanship 
associated with their name, 
means a camera of the very 
highest quality, suitable for 
every class of work. The 
latest pattern which we 
have had an opportunity of 
inspecting contains, among 
others, the following special 
points : — 

1. The focal-plane shutter 
is fitted with safety-blind 
and has quick-winder, less 
than one turn sufficing to 
set the shutter. 

2. The adjustment of 
speed is controlled by the 
winder, and depends onthe 
extent of winding only; 
but by means of the pin 
specially provided the 
same exposure can be given any number of times in succession. 

3. The shutter can be fitted with time valve and pneumatic 
release, to give exposures varying from 3 seconds to a quarter 
of a second. 

4. The top of the camera opens to give easy access to the 
focussing screen or mirror if necessary at any time. 

The camera is supplied in quarter-plate, 5 by 4, and half-plate 
sizes. It is neat in appearance and beautifully finished. Readers 
of THE А.Р. AND P. М. are advised to write to Messrs. Watson 
at the above address, for further particulars of this camera, and 
for full illustrated list of other high-class photographic apparatus 
and accessories. 
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— وچو‎ 
THE “ENSIGNETTE” POSTCARD MASKS 
AND PLATE MARKERS. 


HE enormous popularity and utility of Messrs. Houghtons’ 
little camera, the “ Ensignette,” has brought the inevit- 

able demand for accessories and convenient appliances for 
dealing with the products thereof. The undeniable beauty of 
the little pictures which can be produced by the '' Ensignette ” 
calls for a method of making the prints as effective as possible. 
The “ Ensignette’ postcard masks and plate-markers solve the 
matter very neatly and effectively for those who prefer straight 
prints to enlargements from the little negatives. By means of a 
specially prepared mask two “ Ensignette ” negatives are printed 
side by side on an ordinary sensitised postcard. The instruc- 
tions accompanying the masks enable this to be done easily and 
with certainty. The finished effect is then obtained by “ plate- 
marking " the two little pictures. This is done with the greatest 
ease by using the special plate-marking accessory, which is in 
register with the printing mask. The postcard is adjusted in a 
cardboard folder, and the plate-mark is produced by simple 


pressure, which can be applied, if necessary, with the handle 
of an ivory paper-knife; although pressure in a press, such as 
a letter-copier, gives the best results. For the production of 
handsome and artistic picture postcards this little device can 
be recommended. It costs only 1s., and is obtainable from all 
dealers, or direct from the above address. 


— چاچ‎ —————— 
THE *MERITO ” FOLDING TELESCOPIC 
SCREEN STAND. 


A‘ this time of year, when both amateur and professional 
lanternists are travelling from place to place and giving 
lantern shows in either private houses or public halls, the advan- 
tage of a folding screen and stand that can be carried con- 
veniently in a small compass, yet opened out and erected 
quickly to show а 12-foot picture, must be obvious. Our 
readers’ attention is therefore directed to the “ Merito" Tele- 
scopic Screen Stand, which fulfils all these conditions, and, in 
addition, has great rigidity when in use. As will be seen from 
the illustration, the frame-work holding the sheet is in the shape 
of a cross, and the tension comes from the corners. The arms 


are in the form made familiar by the folding telescopic metal 
tripods, and each arm can be drawn out to the desired length 
or folded into a very small compass. 

From the centre of the cross a supporting leg projects, which 
is pinned to the ground and keeps the entire structure upright 
or slanting at any desired angle, forwards or backwards. The 
tubes forming the arms are made of cold-drawn, seamless steel. 
When closed up, the complete 12-foot stand makes a package 
3 ft. 6 in. long, 4 ft. 2 in. in girth, and weighs 12 lbs. The 
arms can be shortened at will for a smaller screen, and can be 
supplied with a case containing the sheet as well. 

It will be seen also that the “ Merito" screen does away with 
the projecting feet, which are frequently a source of danger in a 
crowded room, the only support beyond the screen being the leg 
at the back, which is fixed with one screw only, when the entire 
screen is made rigid. The price of the stand in waterproof case 
is £3 15s.; 12-foot best quality calico screen for the above 
costs 255. 

The “Merito” telescopic screen stand is made by the 
Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Altrincham, and our 
readers who are interested in lantern work should write to them 
for further particulars of this screen, and also for free booklet, 
containing full information and particulars of enlargements, 
lantern slides and projection 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT CONTENTS. 


The Scottish Federation Portfolio. 


I am pleased to hear that the Scottish Photo- 
grapic Federatioa Portfolio is now complete, and 
started оп its winter wanderings around the 
somewhat scattered units of the Scottish Federa- 
tion area. Ол this occasion, the Portfolio is 
accompanied by a Portfolio from the East Anglian 
Federation, a feature that will make for increased 
popularity. Mere words fail to express the value 
of these circulating portfolios, particularly in an 
organisation such as the Scottish Federation, and, 
as Mr. Ross points out, it is a great boon to the 
smaller societies in the outlying districts, enabling 
them to organi-e small exhibitions, for an even- 
ing or two, at a very nominal cost. 


Why Only Fifteen Societies ? 

This year fifteen societies contributed just under 
300 prints, and, out of these, Mr. W. В. Bland, of 
Derb9, selected seventy-two prints as worthy of a 
place in the Portfolio, again from these selecting 
ten of the best, from which he culled the winning 
print, “ The Incense of Labour," by Mr. В. В. 
Penman, of the Midlothian Society, who thus 
becomes the winner of the Macdougald gold 
plaque. But why only fifteen societies? Surely 
the other societies in the Federation could have 
done their little share, for I find that twenty-nine 
societies are sufficiently interested to book the 
Portfolio. АП ‘‘ take " and no '' give ” is not in 
accordance with the Scottish sense of fair play. 


Mr. W. R. Bland's Opinion of the Folio. 

Mr. Bland says of the Portfolio, “ I think you 
mav be satisfied with the genera! quality of those 
selected, and may send them on their travels with 
somc confidence. The collection would have been 
stronger had it consisted of sixty only, but a too 
drastic selection would tend to defeat the objects 
of the competition." I entirely agree with Mr. 
Bland, for I know from experience that a too 
drastic selection has killed more than ore 
exhibition. 


The Judge Offers to Criticise the °° Rejects." 

Mr. Bland, with characteristic thoroughness, 
makes an excellent suggestion to the ''rejects."' 
He says, '' It has occurred to me that some of the 
contributors to the Scottish Portfolio might wish 
to know, when they get their prints back, why 
their prints were not included with the selected 
ones. [f such members will send their prints direct 
to me at ' Dufheld,’ Derby, I will say why they 
were not included. I do not want a collective 
number «ent to ше, say by the secretary, but that 
each worker who feels interested in the matter, 
should address me direct." I trust that every 
*' reject " will be sent on to Mr. Bland, whose 
personal criticism and friendly advice will be 
extremely helpful to the young hopefuls of the 
Scottish Federation. 


The Northern Exhibition. 

Every federated society should make a point of 
supporting the Northern Photographic Exhibition, 
which is due at Liverpool on March 3rd for a 
fortnight’s stay in the magnificent Walker Art 
Gallery, the home of art in Liverpool. The 


HOUGHTON’S SMOKING CONCERT. 


НЕ now well-known “ Ensign " smoking concert was held 

at the Hotel Cecil on Saturday, December 17. 

cert is the biggest annual function in the photographic trade, and 
about 350 people were present, mostly members of the Houghton 
staff and representatives of the firms doing business with Messrs. 


Houghton. 


For a private concert quite a wonderful programme was given, 
Charles Pond, Phil Ray, Sam 
Randell Jackson, Phillip 
Кіе, Walter Montague, E. Н. Mills, and Wilson James, and 
Mr. Pett Ridge, the well- 
known novelist, made a speech on behalf of the Playgoers’ Club 
Pantomime Fund for Poor Children, and £13 5s. was collected 


the artistes including Messrs. 
Stern, James Godden, Fred Russell, 


Misses Mary Law and Ruby Wilson. 


among the audience for the fund. 


Mr. Edgar W. Houghton was in the chair, and the concert was 


arranged by Mr. Phil Payne. 


_——— 
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prospectus is before me, and again bears the 
stamp of strong originality, born of men with a 
purpose, whose main object is to produce the 
very best at all costs. The exhibition of prints is 


divided into two broad classes: (1) Pictorial 
photographs; (2) natural history and scientific 
photographs; with additional classes for lantern 


slides and natural colour slides, transparencies, 
or prints. The entry forms and full particulars 
are now ready, and will be sent out on applica- 
tion being made to that past master of organisa- 
tion, Mr. C. F. Inston, of as, South John Strect, 
Liverpool. 


Society Collections for the Northern. 

As І have already suggested, it behoves every 
federated society to support the Liverpool and 
Manchester societies in the organisation of this 
North Country Salon and Royal rolled into one, 
for it should be remembered that both societies 
are federated with the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Photographic Federation, and take an active 
part in the work of the same. An excellent 
method is for societies to send a collective case 
of exhibits gathered from its members, and either 
pool the carriage amongst those contributing, or, 
if the society funds permit, then pay И. А year 
or two back the writer «ent a batch of exhibits 
from a group of members to several exhibitions, 
and the cost under this method, worked out even 
as low as three halfpence each frame, big and 
little. Members, as a rule, don't so much object 
to nay the entrance fees, but draw the line at 
carriage both ways, and the attendant fag of 
packing. 


The Warrington “ Three." 

The Warrington Photographic Society has ex- 
ploded the fallacy of the declining interest in 
society life by aking the twenty-first new mem- 
ber since the opening of the present session. 
Some of this splendid success is due to the 
energy displayed by the society correspondent and 
hon. treasurer, Mr. Chas. Wilcockson, who loses 
no opportunity in bringing his society before the 
notice of the public. It 1s distinctly refreshing to 
regularly receive his budget of news. Опа recent 
Tuesday a short lecture was read entitled '' We 
Three," which, I suggest, has special application 
to the Warrington Society, for it has a really live 
president, secretary, and treasurer. 


One-Man Show at Leicester. 

Mr. H. C. Cross provided the one-man show at 
the rooms of the Leicester Photographic Society 
at their last meeting. The display was a nice 
collection of pictures, including many examples of 
local woodland scenerv, and some charming 
nature studies. This series of one-man shows at 
Leicester are an excellent incentive for members 
to keep up the standard of their work, and an 
encouragement to produce something new. 


London of the Past, 

The Worthing Camera Club had a peep into 
the past when Mr. А. Н. Blake lectured on 
“London in the Eighteenth Century," contrast- 
ing modern London with its six million inhabi- 


A 


This con- 


chemist, 
botanist, 


and vice versa. It 
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tants, and thousands of miles of streets, with the 
canital in Hogarth’s time, when a walk of twelve 
miles was sufficient to circumscribe the city. Out- 
side it they soon came, in those days, to green 
fields and pleasant little villages like Paddington, 
among the trees, and Clerkenwell; suburban 
villages, with their parish churches and greens, 
were to be found all round London. In a vision 
of the past such as this, one naturally wonders 
what the close of the next century will reveal, and 
can such changes go on for ever? 


A Social Camera Club 


The Torbay Camera Club hold their meetings 
under conditions that make for sociability; in 
fact, they would not be incorrectly described as 
“at homes,” for I learn that the last was held at 
Wellswood Hall, Torquay, when Mrs. Mariller 
and her daughter received the members, and a 
very instructive and interesting demonstration was 
given by one of the guests on ''Cloud Photo- 
graphy by Enlargement.” 


Bournemouth Exhibition. 


Inclement weather seems to have been in evi- 
dence at Bournemouth, in common with other 
usually less favoured spots in the British Isles, 
for I hear it militated somewhat against the 
attendance at the Bournemouth Camera Club's 
first exhibition, recently held. Thirty-five mem- 
bers supported the exhibition with work, and the 
open classes were fairly well supported also. The 
architectural studies were very fine, whilst brom- 
oils were well renresented in the pictorial sub- 
jects. Colour work received some attention, whilst 
one must accord a considerable share of credit to 
the novices’ class, which was recruited from the 
new members of this new society, which, in just 
over a year, has secured 115 members. 


Bromoil at Rochdale. 


An excellent demonstration of bromoil was 
given by Mr. Fred Greenwood at the rooms of 
the Rochdale Society. Mr. Greenwood's bromoil 
work is a feature of the society's present exhibi- 
tion of pictures in the Rochdale Art Gallery, and 
his explanation of the interesting process was 
much enjoyed by the members who attended the 
lecture. Mr. Greenwood used the bromoil process 
in connection with prints supplied by members 
with successful] results. 


The Blackburn Exhibition. 

The exhibition of the Blackburn Camera Club, 
opened at the Frec Library bv the Mayor (Alder- 
man F. T. Thomas), has been well patronised, 
and from an accouut which has reached me, has 
well deserved it. There is much variety in the 
exhibited work, with no evidence of plagarism, but 
rather a set determination to display some 
originality in the treatment of the subjects 
selected. The Stanworth shield for the best pic- 
ture in the exhibition, goes to Mr. W. E. Balme, 
the popular honorary secretary, the subiect which, 
Бу the way, is a bit of cld Whitby. This quaint 
old Yorkshire scaport has much to answer for. 
Mr. T. Lee Svms judged the exhibits. 


THE SCIENTIST'S REFERENCE BOOK AND DIARY. 


COPY of this useful little pocket-book, containing refer- 
ence tables and diary for tg11, is to hand, and we can 
heartily recommend it to all engaged in scientific pursuits. An 
extraordinary amount of useful scientific data has been com- 
pressed into the compass of an ordinary small pocket diary. 


The 


the electrician, the physicist, the photographer, the 
the microscopist, 
etc., will all find included reference tables of use for their par- 
ticular phase of science. 
structed that it permits the reference and memorandum part of 
the book to be opened and examined without opening the diary, 
is an ideal pocket-book for the scientific 
worker, and is supplied by James Woolley, Sons, and Co., Ltd., 
Victoria Bridge, Manchester. 
bound in real morocco is also supplied at 2s. 6d., 


the physiologist, the astronomer, 


The binding of the diary is so con- 


The price is 1s. 64. Ап edition 
and would 


make a useful little New Year's gift. 
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Under this heading detiers from readers on 
various topics will be published every week, It 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will not be responsible for opinions expressed by 
zZ correspondents. 


DOUBLE-PURPOSE LANTERNS. 


Sır, —If one can judge from the catalogues issued by the 
leading manufacturers of photographic apparatus, the day of 
the “double-purpose”’ lantern, which can be used either for 
enlarging or projecting, has arrived. 

A single piece of apparatus which will enlarge one's snap- 
shots to pictures of reasonable dimensions, and enable one to 
entertain one's friends with lantern slides illustrating the sum- 
mer holiday, has an attraction which is almost irresistible; but 
it is sometimes dangerous to act impulsively when buying new 
instruments. 

The end in view is efficiency. If one lantern will do the work 
of two, and do it well, there is no reason why the amateur should 
incur the extra expense involved in the purchase of two; but 
if the results obtained with the double-purpose lantern are in- 
ferior, it would be folly to save a few shillings and a little 
storage space. My experience may be of some use to fellow- 
adventurers on the photographic sea, who are unacquainted 
with the science of optics. 

I secured a double-purpose lantern from one of the best-known 
makers in the country, pinning my faith to the statement, in the 
catalogue, that the results obtainable were perfect, so long as 
an enlargement from a 34 by 24 negative was kept within a 
limit of 20 by 16 inches, and the lantern picture within a circle 
Of 10 feet. А lantern screen was prepared by taking a panel 
of three-ply wood, 3 feet 6 inches square, placing it in a substan- 
tial frame to prevent warping, and coating it with white sani- 
tary distemper (total cost of materials and time 25. 8d.); nega- 
tives were carefully selected and work commenced. 

The results were interesting. Enlargements appeared to be 
quite satisfactory, and a new ioy was found in the ability to 
cover a postcard with a choice selection from a small negative. 
But, when the lantern slides were used, the results appeared 
ineffective: there was plenty of detail, but the pictures werc 
dark, and one had to get close to the screen to see them. The 
natural conclusion was that the slides were too dense, and 
others were prepared and kept “thin”; they came out with an 
attenuated appearance, which at once marked them as excellent 
cover glasses. 

Inspiration came to my aid, and I borrowed some slides, which 
I was assured were amongst the best ever exhibited in my dis- 
trict; but when I saw the poorly illuminated results i was 
disappointed. Difficulties, however, only exist in order that they 
may be overcome ; and I called on a friend who was in temporary 
possession of two lanterns. We started operations with lan- 
tern No. r, and found no improvement ; in fact, there was a 
lack of definition, which made me certain that there were worse 
larterns than my own. Lantern No. 2 was then requisitioned, 
and instantly there was a marvellous change. The views stood 
out on the screen, clearly defined, and flooded with a soft light 
which made pictures of them. What was the reason? A com- 
parison of the lenses took place, and it was noted that the two 
which failed to give good results were stopped down consider- 
ably by means of fixed “ stops” forming parts of the lens 
mounts, while the one which gave the brilliant results presented 
no obstruction to the light. 

„Му lens was at once dismantled, and a slight pressure on 
the “stop” showed that it could be pushed right out of the 
mount. This was done; and, lo! the picture on the screen was 
quite as brilliant as could be desired. 

The “stop ” is easily replaced ; and so I have a “ double-pur- 
pose" lantern, which will really do what the makers claim. 

It is possible that some of the newer subscribers to THE А.Р. 
AND P. N. may have been disappointed in similar circumstances ; 
and I would suggest that they should make the simple experi- 
ment described, and learn whether their lantern lenses are 
similarly constituted. Manufacturers, too, might appreciate 
the fact that it is perfectly simple to make lenses which will 
give satisfaction to the amateur in both directions, by means 
of movable stops; and they should see that in all cases instru- 
ments should be accompanied by perfectly simple directions, so 
that he who knows nothing about the science of optics may 
not go astray. 

Тонм KiNsMAN. 
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A Final Reminder.—Closing date of the “Holidays with the 
Camera Competition," December 31. 

°“ Nyte-Lyte " Competition. —Messrs. Marion and Co. ask us to 
announce that, owing to pressure of work, they are unable to 
declare the results of their Second “ Nyte-Lyte " Competition in 
the present issue of THE A. P. AND P. N., as originally intended, 
but the awards will be published in our next issue (January 3). 

Messrs. Illingworth’s Winter Monthly Competitions.— The prize 
winners in the November Competition are as follows: pen 
class, Дт 1s., Н. C. Chandler, Esq., Church Road, Heston, 
Hounslow. Novice class, £1 1s., Mrs. Louie Saunders, 2, Roger 
Place, Skinner Lane, Leeds. Junior class, Á1 1s., J. Webster, 
61, Northumberland Park, Tottenham. 

Messrs. А. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 
E.C., have just issued two pamphlets dealing with their 

Britisher " reflex cameras and “ Aeroplan " and “ Euryplan " 
anastigmat lenses. Full illustrated particulars and prices of 
these recent introductions are given in the lists, and readers 
should write to the firm at the above address for copies. 

Manchester Amateur Photographic Society.—A special booklet 
of thirty pages has been issued by the society, containing a re- 
view of the twenty-fifth annual exhibition, which. was held in 
the Manchester Atheneum during November. The criticisms 
are written by Mr. George E. Mellor, and the booklet forms an 
interesting and instructive record of the exhibition. 


For Carbon Workers.—We have received from the Autotype 
Company, Autotype Works, West Ealing, W., a copy of their 
latest colour chart of carbon tissues. The chart illustrates 
twenty-eight of the tints most generally in use, and is issued, un- 
framed, at the moderate price of 1s., packing and postage 3d. 
extra. Workers in the carbon process are advised to procure 
a copy of this useful chart for reference. 


** The Focussing Screen °’ is the title of a very “live” little 
monthly publication issued by the Mill Camera Club, St. Mary 
Cray. The little booklet, of which the present month's number 
is No. 17, contains no less than twenty-four pages of matter. It is 
in manuscript form, and the edition is produced on a dupli- 
cating machine, so that each member may have a copy. The 
Focussing Screen is full of notes of interest to members of the 
club, which appears to be in a flourishing condition, and has 
just held a successful exhibition. Congratulations to all con- 
cerned ! 

Autokon Enlargers.—The attention of readers is drawn to the 
fact that Messrs. Griffin, of Kingsway, W.C., are offering a 
limited number of their Autokon enlargers at the reduced price 
of £3 15s. The usual price of the apparatus is Дб ss., but the 
makers have a surplus stock of the size offered (which enlarges 
from quarter-plate upwards), which they are therefore disposing 
of at the reduced figure mentioned. The apparatus is in perfect 
order, and application should be made to Messrs. Griffin for 
full particulars, which will be sent on receipt of postcard. 


Some Remarkable Moonlight Photographs have been sent us by 
Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd. These photographs, produced at 
different times and by different people, have been taken by the 
light of the moon only. They are street scenes and general 
views, and each received an average exposure of ten minutes at 
F/7. With the difference that the street lamps are lit and the 
cast shadows are rather dense, the results are as full of detail as 
daylight photographs. In each case the Barnet Super-speed 
plate was used, and the prints demonstrate its outstanding 
qualities of speed and tone rendering. 

The Jubilee Edition of the “ British Journal Almanac " has been 
published, and it is a useful guide to the photographic trade. 
The literary portion includes this year an article by the 
editor, entitled “ The Story of the ‘ British Journal Almanac,’ °’ 
with portraits of the past and present editors. The '' Epitome 
of Progress " again contains a more or less complete record of 
items and articles of interest occurring during the past year. 
The reviews of apparatus, read in conjunction with the adver. 
tisements, will appeal to most readers, as notices of many New 
Year's novelties are given. Many useful tables have been 
deleted, and the reader in need of them 13 referred to past 
volumes. The “ Almanac” is, nevertheless, a most useful refer- 
ence book and a remarkable shillingsworth. 
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prints for criticism must be addressed to The 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


sele tion of 


queries from our correspondents о! 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent jn every case (not for publication). АП queries and 


Editor. 


London, W.C., and marked 


`* Query ” or *' Criticism " on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Lens Query. 

What would be the depth of focus (field) 

with a 4} in. and a д in. focus lens, each 

having stop 4.5, and each giving a 2 in. image 

of a s ft. object, etc? ' 

J. H. к. W. (Ripon). 

We have not time to spare to work out 
the string of questions you send, but if 
you follow us in the first one given you 
will be able to work out the others for 
yourself. First, a 2 in. image of a 5 ft. 
(60 in.) image is a proportion of 1 to 30 
The object is, therefore, 30 plus 1 times 
the focal length of the lens away from the 
camera. Now 31 times 4.5 (shorter lens) 
15 139.5, OF, say, 140 in. (And double this 
with the 9 in. lens.) Next we find the 
hyperfocal or distance beyond which all 
will be in focus, 1.е., square the focal 
length, multiply by тоо, and divide by 
stop number. With the shorter lens, this 
is 4.5 multiplied by 4.5, multiplied by 
100, and divided by stop number, viz., 
4-5. This is 450 inches. Next, to find 
the “far point" when focussing an ob- 
ject 140 inches away, we multiply the 
hyperfocal and object distance together, 
and divide them by their sum, 7.e., 
multiply 450 by 140 and divide by 590, or, 
say, 106 inches. For the “near point” 
we multiply 450 and 140 and divide this 
by their difference, 7.e., 310, ог, say, 203. 
That 1$ to say, when focussing on an 
object 140 inches distant, with a 44 in. 
lens and stop 4.5, we get a practical 
depth ranging from the near point, 106 
inches, to the far point, 203 inches, 7.e., 
a depth of field of something like тоо 
inches. Now with your 9 in. lens the 
object must be twice as far away for the 
same image size, 1.е., 280 inches. Multi- 
plying 9 by 9 and then by поо and 
dividing by 4.5 we get the hyperfocal, 
1,800, 2.е., four times as far away, with 
the double focus lens. Multiplying 1,800 
by 280, and dividing by their sum and 
their difference, we get the corresponding 
near and far points, 7.e., 242 and 332, or, 
roughly, again nearly 100 inches. 
Enlarging Box. 

Could you tell me how to make a_ cheap 

enlarger for myself, or say in what book I 

can find the information? | 

В. С. В. (Tooting). 

This question was answered on page 
395 in our issue of October 18. We do 
not know of any book devoted to this sub- 
ject, but you will find a good deal of 
useful kindred information in “ Enlarge- 
ments; their Production and Finish," by 


G. В. Smith, No. 25 of the “A. P." 
Library Series, post free, 1s. 3d. 


Camera Fxtension. 
I have a No. 3 F. P. K. with Goerz lens, and 
wish occasionally to use the back part only 
but cannot do so on account of limited 
bellows extension. Is there any мау of 
overcoming this? J. H. S. (Bolton). 
Yes ; as you suggest, you can have made 
what is called an “extension back," 
which enables you to get any desired dis- 
tance between the lens and film. But 
we doubt if this could be made very 
" pocketable.” Substantially it consists of 
a small camera, whose front fits into the 
back of your original camera. Another 
method is to have an "extension front," 
which often takes the form of a metal 
tube ; one end of this screws into the lens 
flange, and the other takes the lens in its 
new position. 


Generel Developer. 
Having heard of a developer that can be 
used for plates and papers, etc., I should 
be pleased to have formula. 
A. E. M. (Guernsey). 
There are many such developers, so 
that your reference to No. 1 and No. 2 
tells us nothing. The following single 
solution would probably suit you:— 
Water 18 oz., soda carbonate 1 oz., soda 
sulphite 1 0z., potass bromide 5 gr., metol 
20 gr., hydroquinone (quinol) 40 gr. This 
is used neat—or with an equal quantity 
of water. Ц keeps fairly well, but is best 
freshly mixed. You had better make up 
only as much as you are likely to use in a 
week or two. 
Enlarging Problem. 
Using 6 mins. to the ounce of rodinal I find 
that my enlargements begin to darken first 
at the edges, so that part gets too dark by 
the time the central part is dark enough. 
C. H. D. (Newbury). 
It is pretty well known that when prints 
are at all vigorously rocked in a dish the 
edges get the “ wash," as it were, of the 
wavelets, and are more affected than the 
calmer centres. Have you tried carefully 
mixing the developer, pouring this over 
the print, and rocking the dish just once 
every half minute or so? The explanation 
may possibly be found in the negative. 
You do not say the size of the plate, but 
only mention the lens. As a matter of 
fact, when any lens is opposite the centre 
of any plate, the corners get less light 
than the centre. (This results from three 
reasons, too complex to explain without a 
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diagram.) И is quite likely that your 
negatives are thinner at the edges than at 
the centre, and so more light gets 
through the edges from the condenser. 
The eye is really but a very poor judge of 
either evenness or relative strength of 
light. Furthermore, when paper has been 
kept in an atmosphere contaminated by 
gas fumes, the edges of the sheets of 
bromide paper not infrequently show a 
tendency to fog. 


Printe for Reproduction. 
I am preparing a number of prints for publi- 
cation in sepia on cream surface. Should I 
prepare sepia-toned prints on cream paper, or 
should they be black? 
B. H. J. (Shrewsbury). 


You had better make your prints оп 
either smooth or fine matt surface paper 
in pure black on white paper. This gives 
the process block-maker the best chance. 
You can then get the printer to submit to 
you proofs in various tints of sepia ink on 
various kinds of cream paper, and so 
select the exact effect you want. 


Lene Query. . 
I read in a book, ‘With lenses of high 
grade quality very little stopping down is 
required," etc. On another page is a table 
of depth of focus, giving 38 ft. for lens of 
6 in. with F/8 and 15 ft. with Е/2о. I enclose 
photograph taken with F/8 at 100 ft. focus, in 
which foreground is out of focus. (1) Must 
one avoid foreground when focussing scale 
Is at 100? (2) Would the distant bridge and 
foreground wall be in focus if scale was set 
at 25 instead of 100? (3) Must one sacrifice 
relief and brightness by stopping down? 
А. C. B. (Birkenhead). 
If we understand your letter correctly, 
you seem to have missed the point of the 
depth of focus table. To find the hyper- 
focal distance, multiply the focal length 
of the lens by itself, then by тоо, and 
divide by the stop number. For instance, 
taking your lens as 6 in. and stop F/8, we 
multiply 6 by 6 and then by тоо, and 
divide by 8 (and then by 12 to bring 
inches to feet), i.e., 374, or say 38 ft. If 
now with F/8 you set your focussing scale 
to 38 ft., you will find objects at 38 ft. as 
sharp as possible with the stop; also all 
objects beyond this are so nearly sharp 
that you will with difficulty notice that 
they are not quite sharp. But that is not 
all, for all objects up to half this hyper- 
focal distance, г.е., half 38, or 19 ft., will 
also be sharp enough. That is to say, the 
practical range will be from 19 ft. up to 
extreme distance. Dut if with F/8 your 
lens is set at 100 ft. on the scale, your 
foreground will not be anything like so 
sharp as when the index is at 38. As to 
brightness and relief, it certainly is de. 
sirable in landscape work not to use a 
smaller stop than is really required to 
give the needed depth and definition. 1f 
the foregoing does not make matters clear, 
state your difficulty again. 
Self-Toning Postcards. 
(1) Would you please tell me how to sensitise 
self-toning postcards? (2) How 15 rodinal 
used as a developer, and what paper is it 
adapted for? H. S. T. (Oxford). 
(1) No reliable formula has been pub- 
lished. The matter is of the nature of a 
trade secret, and not adapted to amateur 
work. Hodinal is sold as a liquid pre- 
paration which merely requires the addi- 
tion of water to make a developer. About 
25 minims of rodinal added to 1 oz. of 
water makes an average developer either 
for plates or bromide papers. It is best 
suited for those bromide papers which 
are designed to give a soft and delicate 
effect, but brighter and more contrastful 
results are obtainable by the addition of 
a small quantity of potassium bromide. 
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Back and Forth. 

To an observer with no 
special mental alertness the 
quick-change business ol 


printing is a very surprising 

OS thing. At the “ Royal" the 

р, other night we were shown 

an enlarged print which had 

had as chequered a history—or, rather, its image had—as some 

politicians. Of course, it began by being a negative. The negative 

was destroyed in the exhibition fire at Brussels, but not before, 

like the late lamented Mr. Bardell, it had stamped its image 

upon—a carbon transparency. Then an enlarged negative was 

made from the transparency, and, since one good turn deserves 

another, a carbon transparency from the enlarged negative. 

After this its progress went on apace. А reduced negative was 

made from the enlarged carbon transparency, and, finally, from 

this reduced negative a greatly enlarged print. It is a pity that 

the thing has come to a premature entombment in a print; 

nevertheless, the thought that there are negatives at intervals in 
its past flip-flap career is a very comforting one. 


The Fiddle of Formule. 

Speaking of platinotype—I was not speaking of platinotype, 
but no matter—we had, at the meeting to which I have just 
alluded, a delightful instance of how the Anglo-French cordial 
is getting mixed up with our solutions. The able gentleman at 
the demonstration table, Mr. W. H. Smith, was developing a 
platinum print in a developer containing a modicum of bichro- 
mate of potash. “ What proportion of bichromate do you use? ” 
was the inevitable question, and the answer, which had been 
written by an assistant on the label of the bottle, was, ‘‘ Eight 
c.c.’s in то 02. of developer of 2 per cent. solution.” That 1s 
what they expect of us nowadays. Mr. Smith, by the way, was 
a trifle severe—but I will not say unjustly so—upon amateur 
formula-making. Sometimes the amateur’s formula, put down 
in black and white, spreads itself out like a concertina, and often 
it happens that this little addition exactly neutralises the other 
little addition, so that in the long run the effect is the same as 
that of the official instructions, except that there is a more 
imposing array of bottles on the developing shelf. 


Motorlana. 

One contributor to the photographic press has been bemoan- 
ing the fact that the motor-car has not given photography a lift. 
He thinks there ought to be a greater variety in photographic 
output, because the ground is covered so much more quickly 
than of yore. To me the wonder is all in the other direction. 
My marvel is that the motor-car has not rolled photography 
flat. It may be taken as a rule that the faster you go the 
fewer photographs you take. There is always something more 
interesting beyond the next milestone. That church, the spire 
of which you see in the distance, is really much more pic- 
turesque than the old edifice you have halted against. In the 
old days when we used to go out for walks—really, to talk of 
going out for a walk sounds so very archaic—we found something 
interesting every mile or so. But through goggles one sees 
only the gigantic, screaming, strident things, and loses the sense 
for modest beauty. No, a great discourager is a motor-car, 
especially when you haven’t one. Honk! 


For this Relief. 

By an unfortunate provision of Nature we are furnished with 
eyes that are only two and a half inches apart. This means that 
for most of us the power to see stereoscopically ends at sixty 
yards or so. If human beings had eyes a yard apart it would 
be an advantage to army officers and aeronauts, though scarcely 
adding to their personal charms. With eyes set half a mile 
from one another there is nothing in human philosophy that 
would not appear in relief; еуел Smith’s jokes would no longer 
fall lat. But with his long-bas*» photography Mr. T. C. Porter, 
who showed some of his work at the Camera Club the other 
night, has been making up for some of our natural limitations. 
In carrying out his stereoscopic tests, Mr. Porter has met with 
an odd difficulty. Many untrained people are quite unable to 
say when they see a thing in relief ; they appear to think it is 
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not worth mentioning, or that it would be indelicate to сай 
attention to it. Possibly they fear lest the green in the spectacles | 
with which Mr. Porter provides them should be seen in their eye. 


Up-to-date America. 

To a British observer the up-to-dateness of America is 
astounding. In the latest number to hand of Mr. Roosevelts 
magazine, the Oz//ooà, a writer goes into raptures because he 
has just seen the most recent discoveries, the very latest claimant 
to public attention. He calls it the eighth wonder of the world— 
something which puts the hanging gardens of Babylon in the 
shade and diminishes the glory of Diana of the Ephesians— 
something that surpasses the flying machine for miracle— 
realism in art come at last into its own—startling visions of 
beauty—the modern magic carpet and seven-league boot—a 
wonder story in metal and glass and light—beyond belief—mar- 
vellous! I am far from saying that the thing does not deserve 
every one of these benedictions, but only think! this latest 
claimant is the Urban-Smith process of motion pictures in 
natural colours. Why, it is only two and a half years ago since 
we read all about it in THE А.Р. Astonishing how quickly 
these things get across the herring pond. 


Border Troubles. 

The frontier between amateurism and professionalism is very 
difficult of adjustment, but I cannot say that I think greatly 
of the attempt of one local society, which has placed it on 
record that * an amateur is one who does not derive the greater 
part of his income from photography." This would depro- 
fessionalise some professionals I know at a single blow. But 
why not confess it? АП the trouble arises out of the fact that 
the tenms professional and amateur are not antithetical, like 
Jew and Samaritan, and that a man may very easily be both at 
the same time. lf the money consideration must mark the 
boundaries of the photographic world, let us have a triple 
division—the highlanders who would not work for money on any 
account, the lowlanders who would never work for anything 
else, and the border tribes who do not object to making a little 
now and then, just to square the dealer's bill. 


Still the Critics. 

*. . . Must in the long run be left to the arch-critic Time "— 
Mr. Holbrook Jackson, writing on Pictorial Photography in 
T.P.s Weekly. 

Is Time the critic, knowing all, 
Before whose dread analysis 
My cherished pictures stand or fall; 
Who sternly shows their fallacies ; 
Who to my chance 
Extravagance, 
My nice conceit, so callous is? 


Not so; for Father Time can frame, 
As slowly he meanders on, 
No art opinion, praise or blame; 
His duty "tis to hand us оп 
To critics new 
A-falling due, 
The coming Guest and Anderson. 
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54 MOUNTING PRINTS 


Lesson. 


OUNTING is one of 
those processes which 
present many diffi- 
culties to the novice, 
and we are not sur- 
prised that you have 
not succeeded in 
getting the finished 
appearance which you 
desire in your work. 
Of course, there are 
several ways of 
attaching the print to 
its support, depend- 
ing to a certain extent 
on the nature of the support. You 
may mount with paste having the print 
wet, or with paste having the print dry; 
or you may merely attach the print by 
its edges, or, perhaps, only by the two 
top corners. Then you may resort to 
the dry mounting method, using the 
well-known adhesive tissue and the 
press with a hot plate. Of course, 
there is the expense of the press to be 
considered, though that is not a serious 
item if you have much work on hand 
and want to obtain the very best 
appearance. But we will confine our- 
selves to the paste methods to-day. 

First of all, you must trim your 
prints, and for this purpose you require 
either a steel straightedge or a steel 
о or triangle. The latter is 
the better instrument, as it has one 
corner a right angle, and so you can 
always make certain that your prints 
are truly rectangular. For cutting, 
nothing is better than a good penknife, 
with an oil stone at hand, so that the 
point may be kept really sharp. Re- 
member when sharpening the knife to 
keep it almost flat on the surface of 
the oil stone, or you will soon get a 
blunt wedge-shaped point, and always 
press when you are moving the knife 
edge forwards. To press, as you would 
in stropping a razor, when moving the 
knife with the back forwards will give 
you a wiry edge. For cutting on, a 
sheet of zinc is very suitable. It does 
not quickly blunt the knife. The zinc 
used for making “line” blocks is the 
thing, and a sheet may be got from 
any house dealing in process materials. 
Failing zinc, use a good stout sheet 
of hard yellow strawboard. This blunts 
the knife less still. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT ОЕ 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Now to your trimming. Lay your 
print flat on the sheet of zinc and place 
the triangle on it, шшр along one 
edge of the print, preferably one of the 
longer sides. Hold the triangle firmly 
with the left hand and cut firmly, yet 
fairly quickly, keeping the knife nearly 
but not quite upright, that is, using 
the point of the knife rather than the 
curved part at the end of the blade. 
Keep the point well in against the edge 
of the triangle, so that the cut edge 
is quite straight. This cut should re- 
move all the surplus from the one edge 
of the print, and if there are any lines, 
such as the edge of a pillar or the 
corner of a building, take care that the 
edge of the print is quite parallel with 
the vertical line in the picture. 

Next fold the print over, loosely, on 
itself and place one end of the clean 
cut edge exactly on the other end at 


X, so that the two opposite ends of the 
cut edge exactly coincide. If you now 
make a notch at A, in the diagram, by 
simply pressing the point of your knife 
hard enough to go through both thick- 
nesses of the print you will have 
measured the distance from X to A 
exactly equal at both ends of the print. 
Then lay the print flat again and cut 
through the two notches A A. As you 
will readily see, this will give you the 
print with the two sides quite parallel. 
Now, to get the ends square you simply 
place the triangle with a short side 
against one of the cut edges, taking 
care the edge of the square exactly 
coincides with the edge of the print, 
and cut from Y to Z. Repeat this at 
the other end, and you should find 
vour print quite rectangular. Let us 
impress upon you that to do this quickly 
and accurately needs some little 
practice. If you are commencing golf 
you may miss the ball altogether, or 
you may knock out a little bit of turf, 
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WITH PASTE. 


or you may break your driver, and you 
recognise that practice is necessary. 
Don't throw up the sponge at this 
trimming. Try first on some pieces of 
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plain paper, ог a few waste prints, and 
keep at it until you get the print quite 
accurately cut. 

If you wish to try wet mounting, 
soak the trimmed print in a clean 
dish in clean cold water, and let it get 
quite limp. That is, it is not sufficient to 
damp it; it must have absorbed all 
the moisture it will take up. Then 
lay it face downwards on a sheet of 
quite clean lass, pass a clean roller 
squeegee lightly over it to press out 
the excess of water, and then blot off 
all the surface moisture. Now, with a 
stiff hog-hair brush, cover it evenly 
with paste, some good photographic 
mountant, of which there are so many 
varieties supplied by various firms. 
You find the hairs come out of the 
hog-hair brushes? Well, to avoid this 
difficulty get a fairly good brush, and 
take care of it by washing it as soon 
as you have finished with it. It is a 
good plan to soak the brush in cold 
water for an hour before mounting. 
This swells the bristles a little and 
makes them a tight fit in the mounting. 
By the way, a house painter’s “sash 
tool” makes an excellent mountin 
brush, and being usually bound with 
twine, instead of tin, you are not likely 
to have markings on your prints which 
you may get from rusty tin. Any 
brush is likely to shed a hair or two 
now and then, so look carefully at the 
pasted print to see that no bristles are 
about, and also keep your eyes open 
for anv particles of grit or dried paste 
from the neck of the paste Jar. 

If you have no brush handy, it 15 


- quite easy to apply the paste with your 
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thumb or fingers, and it is almost 
easier in this way to get an even coat- 
ing and a coating free from any gritty 
particles than with a brush. Take 
great care to paste well round the 
edges, not necessarily to put a lot of 
paste on, but to see that the edges are 
really thoroughly covered. 

Having your mount ready on the 
table, laid quite flat, of course, lift 
the pasted print by means of the point 
of the penknife, which, however, keep 
firmly down on the glass, so that it 
does not scratch the print, and as soon 
as the print is far enough from the 
glass take hold of the raised corner 
by means of the thumb and finger of 
the left hand. Have the thumb on the 
picture side and the index finger on 
the pasted side. No! do not touch the 
extreme edge, or you will remove some 
of the paste, and then the edge of the 
print may not adhere perfectly to the 
mount. Now lift the print completely 
off the glass, and, with the right hand, 
-take hold of the opposite corner in the 
Same way—that is, thumb against the 
picture side. You have now got the 
print in your hands, hanging in a sort 
of bow and supported by two opposite 
corners. Do not get your hands too 


Cutting the First Side. 


far apart, or the free corners will 
drop. Now hold the print over the 
mount and lower the diagonal running 
between the two free corners until it 
just touches the mount. You can see 
then if the print will be in approxi- 
mately the right position, and if 50, 
drop the corners held by the hands. 
If the print wants moving slightly, lay 
the hand flat on it and slide it into 
the right position. The paste will act 
as a lubricant and the print will easily 
move as much as a quarter of an inch 
if necessary. 

When in the right position lay on the 
face of the print a sheet of smooth 
white, clean paper, and, with the edge 
of the hand, gently press the print into 
contact with the mount, much as 
you would press blotting paper on a 
letter you wished to dry. Or you may 
use a roller squeegee, lightly, of course, 
but with sufficient pressure to ensure 
getting the print into perfect contact 
with the mount. If any trace of paste 
is squeezed out of the edges of the 
print it may be removed by sponging 
with a soft damp sponge. This method 
of mounting is only satisfactory when 
you have a good substantial cardboard 
mount, and, indeed, the mount must 
be very thick if you wish to avoid 


“ cockling” entirely. If the mount is 
thin cardboard, or if you use one of 
the stout mounting papers now obtain- 
able іп such a great variety of beauti- 
ful tints, the wet method of mounting 
with paste may be ruled out of court. 
You may, however, paste the print in 
the same way, having it dry instead of 
wet. This means that it will only 


Nicking Folded Print to mark for 
cutting Second Side. 


absorb a little moisture from the paste, 
but you must hold it very firmly, face 
downwards, on a sheet of clean white 
paper, and take the greatest care to 
avoid getting any of the paste on the 
face of the print. When pasted, the 
print must be laid on the mount in 
exactly the right position, for the 
paste is both stiffer and drier, and so 
does not act as a lubricant and permit 
sliding of the print. When laid on the 
mount place the smooth white paper on 
the top and roll down with the 
squeegee, using considerable pressure. 
This should ensure perfect contact 
everywhere, and if any paste exudes 
at the edge it is a sign that too much 
has been applied to the print. Here 
is the place where experience is needed, 
but you will soon learn how much paste 
to apply. 

It is a good plan to lay the print on 
the mount in the proper position before 
pasting, and to mark with a pencil 
dot just where each of the corners will 
come. These pencil dots should be so 
placed as to be covered up by the 
print when it is stuck down. 


Pasting the Print when mounted with- 
out previous soaking. 


This method of what is sometimes 
called dry mounting does not prevent 
some slight cockling on paper mounts, 
though with thin card the picture lies 
reasonably flat. It is always to be re- 
membered that the wider the margin 
round the print the flatter the print lies, 
the size of card helping to keep the 
whole flat. 
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Mounting by the edges only, re- 
quires a different adhesive. Fish glue 
answers well, and the ordinary tube of 
Seccotine is a convenient form in which 
to obtain this. А small hog-hair 
brush should be used for applying it 
to the edges of the print, but the 
Seccotine must be thinned a little witb 
warm water, so that it may be applied 
easily. А thin line of the glue should 
be run round the print, really a narrow 
band on the extreme edges, not ex- 
ceeding a sixteenth of an inch т 
width. You will have two difficulties. 
If you get too much glue on, it will 
squeeze out when you press the print 
into position and make a mess of the 
mount. If you get too little on, it will 
dry before you have gone all round, and 
parts of the edge will refuse to stick. 
So that here again you will find 
practice is needed. There is one draw- 
back to the use of Seccotine, in that it 
is slightly acid, and will probably 
cause silver prints to fade in those parts 
with which itis in contact. This fading 
may not be apparent for many years. 

Now for our last method, that of 
attaching prints by the two top corners 
only. Here all that is necessary is a 
couple of tiny dabs of paste just inside 


Placing Pasted Print on Mounting 
aper. 


the two top corners of the print. The 
print is placed in position on the mount 
and a sheet of clean paper laid on the 
top. Then a book or other weight is 
laid on it to keep it in contact for a 
few minutes. This pressure should not 
be maintained too long if the print is 
a gelatine-surfaced one, as the moisture 
from the paste comes through the 

aper to the gelatine film and renders 
it slightly sticky. The covering sheet 
of paper may then stick to the print. 

Some other day we must talk about 
the effect of various tints of paper, and 
try one or two schemes of mounting for 
the same print. 


The next issue of 


“The A. Р. and P. N.” 


will be the 
‘first part of a New Volume. 
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tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
ND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 


The 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 
LL who take up photographic por. 
traiture or figure work soon find out 
that their best models are either the quite 
young or the moderately old, i.e., under 
ten and over fifty years of age. The 
reason for this, no doubt, is that the 
youngsters, happily, have not yet learned 


By W. E. Gale. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. К. Ortho.: 
exposure, 1/30th sec. ; tens, R.R.; stop, Fit; 
time of day, 3 p.m., June; developer, fyro cda; 
“титр process, Kodak С.С. se//-toning. 


Fig. A.—Morner’s НЕГР. 


to put on their company manners and 

assume expressions to match their party 

clothes, and the older folk over fifty have 

by that time learned the wisdom of not 

troubling too much about their best 

smile or latest fashion in collars. The 

result is, with our young models we get 

that delightful spontaneous naturalness 

which is always so interesting ; and even 

when these youngsters are a bit way- 

ward, yet one feels that it is genuine 

and not assumed character, and so is all 

the more worth study ; while, as regards 

the older folk, who, with gathering years, 

have gathered wisdom, we find a special 
interest attaches to their wider outlook 
and ripened experience. 

Now these generalisations are bv no 
means vapid and useless. On the con- 
trary, herein we have the indicators to- 
wards successful treatment. Let us put it 
very crudely, so as to make it all the more 
clear. Youth is characterised by spon- 
taneous movement, happy outlook, un- 
affected postures, confiding, trustful ex- 
pressions. Age is more staid in move. 
ment. Experience often brings saddened 
memories; experience often teaches 
caution and reticence. 


Clearly, then, it would be artificial to 
try to make a child look staid, cautious, 
or reminiscent, as it would be to portray 
an old man with a skipping-rope. This, 
of course, does not mean that every child 
must have a grinning face, and every 
elder look as solemn as Job; but still, 

the idea of fitness or harmony of por- 
trait and character must never be lost 
sight of in this class of work, just as 
in all other classes. И, now, we turn 
to the three child pictures, we find fig. 
A the most spontaneous in pose ог 
action, while fig. C is most staid and 
stiff. 

In fig. A the pose of the voungster 


Fig. B.—SMILER. 


By W. Stevenson. 

Technica’ data: Plate, Imyeriai 5.5. ; expo- 
sure, 1-10th sec. ; lens, Aldis; stop, FIS; time оу 
day, 2pm., Aus ust; developer, pyre-soda; print- 
ing process, Lilywhite gaslight. 


admirably suggests its not very success- 
ful attempt to manage the big brush. 
The quick turn of the head to speak or 
listen to someone is quite lifelike, and 
does not suggest posing. The position 
of the camera was too high up above 
ground level, and this gives an un- 
pleasantly strong perspective effect; in 
fact, the floor or ground seems to be 
running uphill towards the corner 
where we see the steps. 

There are two disturbing spots of 
light which would have been better 
awav. The first is a small spot of white 
on the child’s hair—possibly one of those 
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hair ribbons which are somewhat the 
fashion just now, but which, at any rate 
so far as photography is concerned, are 
the acme of ugliness and quite fatal to 
anything like pictorial effect. The second 
disturbing spot is the plate of cat's-meat 
in the distance. 

Now let us look at fig. B. Here is a 
jolly, happy-faced youngster trying to 
obey orders to the best of his ability, but, 
truly, the box or whatever he is perched 
оп is not a very comfortable seat. It 
makes the sitter have to steady himself by 
the aid of the tips of his toes. 

Then, again, the hair rug and absolutely 
blank background have а " taking-his-por- 
trait look " which is not near so interest- 
ing as cither of the other two backgrounds. 

The beginner must not infer from this 
that the quite plain background is to be 
rigidly avoided. On the contrary, it is 
far, far better to err on the side of too 
little than too much detail or feature in 
the background. But there is no need to 
fly Гот one extreme to the other. Often 
one can cast a little shade on a plain Баск. 
ground and so give it a quite interesting 
character that helps the picture. 

The first impression which we get from 
fig. C is that it is too much “ arranged." 
It is quite true that youngsters play with 

model ships, but one cannot imagine a 

small person like this requiring all the 

tangle of rope that we here see round 
his or her feet in order to navigate this 
vessel across the garden. This little 
person may be excused for looking so 
anxious and careworn with such a tor- 
midable task to tackle. Such a sad face 
makes one quite sympathetic. 

The little maiden overleaf has rather 

a sorrowful look for one of such short 

experience of the world. It may be that 

a somewhat strong light has in part 

caused the eyebrows to contract. 


By H. E. W. Greer. 


Technical data; Plate, Ilford S.R.: exposure, 
$} sec. ; lens, R.R. ; stop, Fj8; time of day, 4 p.m, 
August ; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
Р.О.Р. self toning’ 


Fig. С.—ТнЕ FisHER MAID. 
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PORTRAIT OF A CHILD. By Miss К. CUNLIFFE. 
Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; lens, Beck lsostigmar; stop, F/5.8; time of day, noon, August; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, enlarged on Wellington bromide. 
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